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RIGHT  OF  PRIVATE  JUDGMENT. 


The  metempsycliosis  of  error  is  a  curious  phenomenon. 
Though  not  immortal,  it  transmigrates  through  many 
modes  of  being  before  it  is  finally  destroyed.  Appa- 
rently dead,  buried,  rotten  —  consigned  to  dust  and 
darkness  so  long  ago,  that  the  very  volumes  in  which 
it  lies  entombed  are  worm-eaten,  and  the  controversies 
in  which  it  seemingly  perished  no  longer  read,  it  often 
breathes  and  lives  again  after  the  lapse  of  centuries, 
and  *  revisits  the  glimpses  of  the  moon ;' — not  usually, 
it  is  true,  in  the  very  form  in  which  it  disappeared — 
in  that  it  would  Hot  be  lightly  tolerated  again  —  but 
in  a  shape  adapted  to  new  times  and  circumstances ; 
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with  an  organisation,  so  to  speak,  which  qualifies  it 
to  exist  in  a  different  element  of  thought  and  feeling. 
The  chrysalis  becomes  perhaps  a  gaudy  butterfly,  mis- 
leading into  a  foolish  chase  thousands  of  those  over- 
grown boys  of  the  human  family,  who,  it  may  be, 
would  have  despised  it  in  its  original  deformity. 

At  this  none  need  wonder;  for  if  error  passes 
through  many  changes,  it  is  because  human  nature  is 
still  the  same.  In  every  successive  age  are  reproduced 
minds  with  all  the  tendencies  which  have  characterised 
those  of  the  past ;  with  the  same  affinities  for  special 
classes  of  error,  or  the  same  disposition  to  exaggerate 
and  distort: truth  itself  into  substantial  falsehood.  Such 
minds  may  be,  and  usually  are,  modified  by  the  age  in 
which  they  live,  the  education  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected,  the  circumstances  under  which  they  have 
been  developed ;  but  they  exist,  and  with  an  idiosyn- 
crasy so  n^iarked,  that  even  if  they  have  never  been 
stimulated .  by  a  knowledge  of  the  theories  of  those 
who  have  erred,  and  been  confuted  before  them,  they 
often  exljgjbit  an  invincible  tendency  to  similar  extra- 
vagances. -  What  Thucydides  has  said  of  the  paral- 
lelisms which  may  be  perpetually  expected  in  political 
history,  is  just  as  applicable  to  the  history  of  opinions : 
— ^yiyvoftsva  /tsv  xai  as)  ico[JLSva  emg  av  13  OLxtrr^  ^xnrtg 
dv&pioTrwv  ^,  /KtaXXov  Sh^  xa)  i^&oj^alrspa^  ?ca)  rotg  efi€a'$ 

hr^KKayfKiva. . .  Yet  is  there  reason  to  hope  well  of  the 
ultimate  destinies  of  our  race ;  and  to  believe  that  the 
progress  towards  the  final  triumph  of  Truth  and  Right 
is  steady  and  certain,  in  spite  of  the  alternate  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  tide. 

The  remarks  just  made  on  the  resuscitation  of  an- 
cient error  at  distant  intervals,  and  in  new  forms, 
have  been  signally  illustrated  in  that  great  con- 
troversy,  or  rather   complication   of   controversies, 
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to  which  the  discussion  of  what  are  called  *  High 
Church  Principles'  has  recently  given  rise;  and  to 
none  of  the  antique  novelties  (if  we  may  use  such  an 
expression)  commended  to  us  by  the  advocates  of 
those  principles,  are  they  more  applicable,  than  to  the 
doctrines  recently  propounded  by  one  and  another  of 
them  on  the  subject  of  tBe  *  Right  of  Private  Judg- 
ment.' Of  all  the  peculiarities  of  this  modem-antique 
School,  none,  in  our  opinion,  is  of  graver  import  or  of 
darker  omen,  than  its  opposition,  more  or  less  dis- 
guised, to  this  great  principle. 

Few,  in  the  present  day,  would  seek  the  restoration 
of  the  brutal,  or  rather  diabolical  laws  of  ancient  per- 
secution, any  more  than  they  would,  even  if  the  choice 
were  given  them,  breathe  life  into  the  bones  of  a 
Gardiner  or  a  Bonner.  To  take  those  laws  expressly 
under  protection,  in  defiance  both  of  reason  and  ex- 
perience ;  in  defiance  of  the  arguments  of  such  men 
as  Taylor,  Chillingworth,  Bayle,  Locke,  and  others 
scarcely  less  illustrious,  and  of  the  terrible  condemna- 
tion supplied  in  the  records  of  persecution  itself,  were 
the  sheerest  insanity.  Whatever  some  may  secretly 
wish,  not  only  are  hanging  and  burning  for  religious 
opinions  abolished ;  but  even  the  more  *  moderate 
forms'  of  persecution,  as  our  ancestors  facetiously 
called  them,  and  which  its  sturdier  advocates  de- 
spised as  poor  peddling  arts  —  the  thumb  screw, 
branding,  the  pillory,  incarceration,  banishment  — 
are  quite  out  of  date.  Under  these  circumstances, 
any  attempts  to  revive  ancient  error  in  relation  to 
the  *  Right  of  Private  Judgment'  must  be  very  cau- 
tious; and  such,  with  some  exceptions  which  have 
equally  moved  our  abhorrence  and  indignation,  we 
have  found  them  to  be.  Not  only  would  expediency 
dictate  moderation,  if  the  public  is  to  be  induced  to 
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listen  at  all ;  but  we  trust  that,  in  the  vast  majority 
of  instances,  even  amongst  men  who  cherish  the  most 
tdtra  '  High  Church  Principles/  honour  and  conscience 
would  alike  recoil  from  the  employment  of  the  ancient 
methods  under  any  modifications.  How  far,  indeed, 
such  men  may  sympathise  with  the  views  on  which 
we  shall  presently  animadvfrt — whether  though  they 
do  not  at  present  avow  it,  they  may  not,  as  in  other 
cases,  have  their  esoteric  doctrine,  to  which  the  public 
is  not  yet  to  be  admitted — whether  that  *  reserve' 
which  they  advocate  *  in  the  communication  of  re- 
ligious truth'  be  not  operating  here  also — we  have 
no  means  of  judging.  Our  hope  and  belief  is,  that 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  question,  in  one  way  or 
another,  the  *  Right  of  Private  Judgment,'  would  not 
actually  resort  to  any  of  the  exploded  forms  of  perse- 
cution. At  all  events,  we  shall  not  believe  they  would, 
except  where  they  expressly  tell  us  so.  We  flatter 
ourselves  they  would  not  find  it  so  easy  to  throw  off 
the  spirit  of  their  own  age,  as  to  apologise  for  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  past ;  or  to  repress  the  best  feelings  of 
their  hearts,  as  to  quench  the  light  of  their  under- 
standings. We  shall,  accordingly,  bring  no  indefinite 
charges  against  any  body  of  men.  The  particular 
modifications  of  opinion  to  which  we  object  shall  be 
referred  to  their  proper  authors;  and  chapter  and 
verse  duly  cited  for  the  representations  we  may  make 
of  them.  But  whether  they  be  many  or  few  who 
sympathise  with  the  more  reckless  of  the  modem 
Propagandists  of  the  doctrine  of  persecution,  there  is 
no  reason  to  anticipate  that  they  will  be  actually  suc- 
cessful. They  never  can  be,  until  they  can  convert 
the  present  into  the  past,  or  make  the  wheels  of  time 
roll  backward.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  their 
attempts  can  be  safely  neglected ;  or  that  their  opinions 
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are  not  sufficiently  dangerous  to  justify  severe 
animadversion.  Their  intrinsic  falsity,  absurdity,  and 
inconsistency,  would  be  ample  warrant  for  that.  But 
when  we  reflect  further,  on  the  tendency  of  such 
opinions  to  confound  and  perplex  the  unthinking  — 
to  foster  malignity  of  temper  —  to  perpetuate  the 
remnant  of  intolerance  which  still  dwells  amongst  us 
—  to  endear  to  some  spiteful  minds  the  petty  forms 
of  persecution  which  are  still  within  their  reach  —  to 
make  them  hanker  after  the  forbidden  indulgences  of 
an  obsolete  cruelty  —  it  becomes  a  duty  to  denounce 
them.  Nor  is  it  less  incumbent  to  expose  those  more 
plausible,  and  perhaps^  on  that  account,  more  danger- 
ous invasions  of  the '  Rightof  Private  Judgment,'  which 
would  delude  multitudes  into  the  belief  that,  on  the 
authority  of  fallible  mortals  like  themselves,  they  may 
repress  the  voice  of  conscience,  receive  as  true  things 
which  they  do  not  believe  to  be  so,  and  practise,  as 
innocent,  rites  which  they  deem  forbidden. 

One  would  think  it  very  superfluous  at  this  time  of 
day  to  define  what  is  meant  by  the  ^  Kight  of  Private 
Judgment,!  or  to  guard  these  terms  against  misappre- 
hension. One  would  imagine  that  any  mistakes  about 
the  phrase,  or  the  mode  in  which  it  is  usually  under- 
stood, could  not  be  otherwise  than  wilful;  and,  in 
truth,  we  honestly  confess,  it  is  out  of  our  power  to 
regard  them  in  any  other  light.  A  recent  writer, 
however,  has  attempted  to  show,  that  in  the  greater 

number  of  cases  in  which  the  *  Right  of  Private  Judg- 
ment' would  be  usually  said  to  be  exercised,  it  is 
not  in  fact  exercised  at  all.  Why  ?  Because  there  is 
no  protracted,  deliberate  examination  as  to  which  is 
the  true  religion,  and  a  decision  logically  formed 
accordingly — education,  feeling,  prejudice,  accident, 
having  much  to  do  with  the  judgment  ultimately  ex* 
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pressed !  Can  any  thing  be  more  absurd  ?  Does  this 
writer  imagine  that  those  who  contend  for  the  *  Right 
of  Private  Judgment '  mean  that  none  can  actually 
exercise  it  but  those  who  have  first  of  all  certified 
themselves,  by  actual  inspection  of  the  proofs  adduced 
in  favour  of  every  religion  that  has  subsisted,  or  still 
subsists,  in  the  world,  that  their  own  is  the  only  true 
one  ?  That  a  man  cannot  be  a  Christian,  consistently 
with  the  exercise  of  his  *  Right  of  Private  Judgment,' 
unless  he  has  examined  and  decided  whether  Hindoo- 
ism  or  Mahometanism  may  not  have  equal  claims? 
Or  (confining  ourselves  to  Christianity  alone)  that  he 
cannot  be  a  Christian,  in  virtue  of  the  exercise  of  the 
*  Right  of  Private  Judgment,'  if  he  has  not  profoundly 
examined  the  wide  question  of  the  Christian  evi- 
dences ;  or  a  Calvinist  or  Arminian,  unless  he  has  duly 
pondered  the  quihquarticular  controversy  ?  Could  this 
author  be  so  ignorant  as  to  suppose  that  the  advocates 
of  the  right  meant  this  ?  It  is  notorious  that  writers 
by  this  phrase  mean  the  right  of  individuaUy  judging 
—  no  matter  what  the  grounds  of  that  judgment  — 
what  is  religious  truth,  and  what  not ;  not*merely  the 
abstract  right  of  every  man  (though,  it  is  true,  each 
has  it)  deliberately  to  examine,  if  he  has  leisure  and 
is  so  inclined,  any  or  all  systems  of  religion,  and  to 
make  selection  of  that  which  he  conscientiously  deems 
the  true  accordingly;  but  the  right  —  in  whatever 
way  he  may  have  arrived  at  his  actual  convictions  of 
what  is  religious  truth  —  to  maintain  and  express 
that  conviction,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  means  be- 
yond those  of  argument  and  persuasion,  to  make  him 
think,  or  rather,  (for  that  is  impossible  by  any  except 
such  means,)  to  make  him  say  otherwise.  In  a  word, 
whether  the  phrase  be  abstractedly  the  best  that  could 
have  been  employed  or  not,  it  is  chiefly  designed  to 
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disallow  the  right  of  forcing  us  to  believe,  or  profess 
to  believe,  as  others  bid  us.  This,  i»  fact,  is  what  is 
really  contended  for ;  and  it  implies  not  merely  the 
right  to  judge  for  ourselves,  but,  ao  far  as  coercion  is 
concerned^  the  right,  if  we  please,  not  to  judge  at  all ; 
for  though  no  man  has  a  moral  right  to  be  in  the 
wrong,  it  does  not  follow  that  another  man  has  the 
right  to  employ  force  to  reclaim  him  from  his  error. 
Much  needless  discussion  has  been  wasted  on  this 
point  by  the  adversaries  of  this  doctrine,  both  ancient 
and  modem ;  and  yet  nothing  is  nK>re  certain,  or  more 
a  matter  of  daily  experience,  even  where  religion  is 
not  directly  in  question.  A  man  has  no  moral  right 
to  get  drunk  at  his  own  table;  and  yet  he  has  a 
right  to  deal  very  unceremoniously  with  any  one  who 
would  by  force  prevent  him.  And  so  in  a  thousand 
other  cases. 

We  feel  ashamed  pf  having  been  compelled,  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  say  any  thing 
in  explanation  of  the  meaning  so  generally  and  noto* 
riously  attached  to  the  phrase,  ^  Right  of  Private 
Judgment.'  Such  being  its  meaning,  however,  we 
feel  still  more  ashamed  that  there  are  to  be  found  any 
who  will  deny  the  right  itself.  Yet  such  is  the  case 
with  the  writer  to  whom  we  have  just  referred,  and 
who  has  incurred  the  additional  odium  of  questioning 
that  right,  even  as  limited  — and,  one  would  have 
thought,  put  beyond  controversy —  by  his  own  absurd 
interpretation  of  it.  To  one  who  was  disposed  to 
question  the  right,  it  might  be  imagined  more  reason- 
able, or  rather  less  unreasonable,  to  deny  it,  on  the 
supposition  that  it  was  designed  to  protect  aU  con- 
sciences, whether  the  judgment  formed  was  the  result 
of  deliberate  examination  or  not ;  than  on  his  own 
supposition  that  the  right  was  contended  for  only 
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where  such  deUberate  examination  had  been  made. 
Yet  even  such  limited  exercise  of  the  right,  this  author 
does  not  think  it  proper  to  concede  to  us.    According 
to  his  notions,  if  any  one  judges  it  proper  to  exercise 
this  right,  it  is  quite  competent  to  the  civil  magistrate 
to  inflict  penalties  on  him  for  so  doing.     That  any 
one  would  have  been  insane  enough  to  contend  for 
such  a  proposition  in  the  present  day,  we  could  not 
have  believed,  had  we  not  read  the  statement  with  our 
own  eyes.     In  order  to  protect  ourselves  from  any 
charge  of  misrepresentation,  and  to  prevent  others 
from  participating  in  the  incredulity  into  which,  apart 
from   such   evidence,  we  should  undoubtedly  have 
fallen,  we  shall  cite  the  following  passage: — *  Now 
the  first  remark  which  occurs  is  an  obvious  one,  which, 
we  suppose,  will  be  suffered  to  pass  without  opposi- 
tion— that  whatever  be  the  intrinsic  merits  of  private 
judgment,  yet,  if  it  at  all  exerts  itself  in  the  direction 
of  prosely  tism  and  conversion,  a  certain  onus  probandi 
is  upon  it,  and  it  must  show  cause,  before  it  is  toler- 
ated, why  it  should  not  be  convicted  forthwith  as  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  and  silenced  instanter  as  a  mere 
disturber  of  the  existing  constitution  of  things.     Of 
course  it  may  be  safely  exercised  in  defending  what 
is  established ;  and  we  are  far  indeed  from  saying  that 
it  is  never  to  advance  in  the  direction  of  change  or 
revolution,  else  the  Gospel  itself  could  never  have 
been  introduced  ;  but  we  consider  that  such  material 
changes  have  a  primd  facie  case  against  them  —  they 
have  something  to  get  over — and  have  to  prove  their 
admissibility,  before  it  can  reasonably  be  granted ;  and 
their  agents  may  be  called  upon  to  suffer,  in  order  to 
prove  their  earnestness,  and  to  pay  the  penalty  of  the 
trouble  they  are  causing.     Considering  the  special 
countenance  given  in  Scripture  to  quiet  unanimity 
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•  and  contentedness,  and  the  warninjss  directed  a&^alnst 
disorder,  irregularity,  a  wavering^  temper,  difcord, 
and  division  ;  considering  the  emphatic  words  6l  the 
Apostle,  laid  down  as  a  general  principle,  and  illus- 
trated in  detail,  '^  Let  every  man  abide  in  the  same 
calling  wherein  he  was  called ;"  considering,  in  a  word, 
that  change  is  really  the  characteristic  of  error,  and 
unalterableness  the  attribute  of  truth,  of  holiness,  of 
Almighty  God  himself,  we  consider  that  when  private 
judgment  moves  in  the  direction  of  innovation,  it  may 
well  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  treated  with 
severity.  Nay,  we  confess  even  a  satisfaction,  when 
a  penalty  is  attached  to  the  expression  of  new  doc- 
trines, or  to  a  change  of  communion.  We  repeat  it, 
if  persons  have  strong  feelings,  they  should  pay  for 
them :  if  they  think  it  a  duty  to  unsettle  things  esta^ 
blished,  they  should  show  their  earnestness  by  being 
willing  to  suflFer.  We  shall  be  the  last  to  complain  of 
this  kind  of  persecution,  even  though  directed  against 
what  we  consider  the  cause  of  truth.  Such  disadvan- 
tages do  no  harm  to  that  cause  in  the  event,  but  they 
bring  home  to  a  man's  mind  his  own  responsibility ; 
they  are  a  memento  to  him  of  a  great  moral  law ;  and 
warn  him  that  his  private  judgment,  if  not  a  duty,  is 
a  sin.'* 

This  is,  in  some  respects,  a  remarkable  passage. 
One  would  almost  suspect  that  it  must  be  a  plagiarism 
from  some  ancient  writer,  were  it  not  that  people  do 

*  British  Critic^  July,  1841. — It  is  not  our  wont  to  make 
lengthened  references  to  contemporary  journals.  If  we  have  de- 
parted from  the  usual  course  on  the  present  occasion,  it  is  assuredly, 
not  because  the  journal  in  question  is  intrinsically  entitled  to  much 
notice,  but  because  it  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  chief  organ 
and  representative  of  the  party  who  advocate  the  principles  of  the 
Oxford  Tracts. 
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not  generally  steal  infected  garments,  nor,  like  old 
Elwes,  appropriate  as  precious,  things  they  have 
picked  up  out  of  the  kennel.  We  almost  involuntarily 
look  for  marks  of  quotation,  or  some  archaisms  of  ex- 
pression which  would  fix  the  date  of  the  paragraph 
some  two  centuries  ago.  For  ourselves,  we  peruse 
these  arguments,  thus  recalled  from  the  dead,  with 
feelings  much  akin  to  those  with  which  we  should 
witness  the  exhumation  of  a  mummy  from  the  depths 
of  the  Pyramids,  or  the  exhibition  of  some  uncouth- 
looking  weapons  dug  out  of  an  ancient  tumulus;  — 
wondering  the  while  at  the  strange  chance  by  which 
things  so  long  buried  in  darkness  attract  the  gaze  of 
men  once  more.  We  seem  to  be  present  at  the  awak- 
ening of  some  Rip  Van  Winkle,  who  had  been  sleeping, 
not,  like  him  of  the  *  Sketch  Book, '  for  twenty,  but  two 
hundred  years.  Why,  these  arguments  are  but  a 
feeble  repetition  of  those  which  Locke  so  utterly 
demolished  in  those  matchless  specimens  of  cogent 
and  almost  scornful  logic  —  the  second  and  third 
letters  on  '  Toleration ; '  and  which  Bayle  had  refuted 
before  him,  in  his  amusing  commentary  on  the  words 
*  Compel  them  to  come  in.'  Few  will  bring  them-* 
selves  to  believe  that  the  majority  even  of  those 
who  in  general  agree  with  the  journal  from  which 
the  above  passage  is  extracted,  can  sympathise  with 
the  views  of  this  writer.  If  they  do,  the  people  of 
England  would  do  well  to  watch  with  double  jealousy 
and  suspicion  the  progress  of  *High  Church  principles.' 
If  men  such  as  he  should  achieve  that  triumph  of  their 
principles  for  which  they  are  professedly  striving,  the 
dearest  privileges  of  Englishmen  would  no  longer  be 
safe. 

There  is  nothing  whatever  to  distinguish  the  doc- 
trines of  this  writer  from  those  which  characterise 
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the  most  barefaced,  naked  system  of  ancient  perse- 
cution ; — nothing  which  might  not  have  fallen  from 
the  lips  of  a  Gardiner  or  a  Bonner — nay,  from  those 
of  a  Nero  or  a  Dioclesian.  For  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  limit  the  principles  laid  down ;  and  those 
principles,  thus  unlimited  in  themselves,  and  pushed 
to  their  legitimate  extent,  are  sufficient  to  authorise 
any  atrocities.  That  which  is  established,  no  matter 
what,  has  on  that  account  presumption  in  its  favour 
of  being  right  and   true;   and  therefore,  wherever 

*  private  judgment  at  all  exerts  itself  in  the  direction 
of  proselytism  and  conversion,'  it  must  '  show  cause,' 
before  it  is  tolerated,  why  it  should  not  be  *  convicted 
forthwith  as  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  silenced  in- 
stanter  as  a  mere  disturber  of  the  existing  constitution 
of  things.'  It  must  show  cause.  To  whom  ?  Why, 
to  the  very  parties,  to  be  sure,  who  are  interested  in 
suppressing  it — who  believe  that  it  has  ^  no  cause 
to  show ;'  and  until  they  are  satisfied — for  the  inno- 
vators are  surely  satisfied — that  it  has  warrant  for 
what  it  says,  it  may  be  suppressed  instanter,  and  con- 
victed of  a  breach  of  the  peace !  A  man  must  not 
preach  Christianity  at  Rome,  till  he  shows  cause  to 
the  satisfaction  of  a  Nero  or  a  Dioclesian  that  there 
is  a  sufficiency  of  reason  on  his  side  ;  and,  till  then, 
he  may  be  suppressed  instanier.  That  our  author 
did  not  mean  even  to  exclude  this,  the  strongest  case, 
is  evident  by  his  own  allusion  to  *  the  introduction  of 
the  Gospel :'  and  he  has  plainly  left  us  to  infer  from 
his  principles,  that  though  it  was  right  of  the  Apostles 
to  preach,  it  was  equally  right  in  the  heathen  to  per- 
secute them  for  so  doing ;  the  innovators  not  having 

*  shown  cause ' — as  how  could  they  to  Pagans  ? — 
that  *  their  case  was  admissible,'  and  '  that  there  was 
nothing  in  it  which  might  not  be  got  over.'     The 
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same  principles  would  of  course  justify  the  Papists  in 
persecuting  the  Protestants,  and  Protestants  in  per- 
secuting the  Papists ;  and  every  form,  either  of  truth 
or  error,  that  happens  to  be  established,  in  persecuting 
every  exercise  of  private  judgment  that  happens  to  be 
at  variance  with  it.  It  must  be  confessed  that  these 
are  comprehensive  principles  of  persecution,  but  we 
do  not  like  them  the  worse  for  that :  they  are  at  all 
events  consistent,  however  indescribably  absurd.  The 
accident  of  previous  possession  determines,  it  seems, 
the  right  to  suppress,  and  whether  it  be  truth  or 
error,  it  is  all  the  same :  only,  as  truth  is  one,  while 
error  is  multiform,  errqr  will  have  the  advantage  of 
this  ruthless  consistency  in  a  hundred  cases  to  one.  — 
And  as  truth  and  error  are  armed  with  equal  right  to 
employ  this  concise  method  of  '  suppressing  instanter;^ 
so,  as  in  the  older  systems  of  persecution,  there  is 
here  nothing  whatever  to  limit  the  degree  of  severity 
or  violence  which  it  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  em- 
ploy for  that  purpose.  The  duty  is  to  '  suppress  in- 
stantei'^^  unless  sufficient  cause  be  shown  to  those  who 
are  disinclined  to  see  it ;  and  we  presume,  that  as, 
when  they  do  not  see  it,  they  are  bound  to  suppress 
instanter^  they  are  at  liberty  to  take  any  steps  for  that 
purpose  which  may  be  eflfectual ;  for  to  limit  them  to 
the  use  only  of  means  which  may  be  ineflfectual,  and 
which  sturdy  recusants  may  set  at  defiance,  would 
be  altogether  nugatory.  A  right  of  suppressing  error, 
provided  it  can  be  suppressed  by  the  stocks  or  the 
pillory,  conjoined  with  a  liberty  to  let  it  run  rampant 
if  hanging  or  burning  is  necessary,  would  be  a  curious 
limitation :  and,  as  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  set 
any  such  limits,  so  it  would  be  impossible.  What  is 
excess  of  severity  in  the  code  of  one  set  of  persecutors, 
is  childish  lenience  in  that  of  another.     One  man 
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might  be  satisfied  with  the  pillory;  another  with 
nothing  less  than  the  rack.  Our  modem  apologist 
for  ancient  cruelty  has,  therefore,  wisely  attempted 
no  such  limitation ;  but,  under  the  general  expression 
of  *  satisfaction '  at  the  '  infliction  of  penalties,'  has 
left  every  variety  of  persecutors  to  select  their  own. 
'  Help  yourselves,  gentlemen,'  is  virtually,  though  we 
hope  not  designedly,  his  language,  *  according  to 
your  diversified  tastes  and  appetites.  The  table  is 
bountifully  spread;  —  the  pillory  —  the  rack  —  the 
scourge — the  boot — the  gibbet — the  axe —  the  stake 
—  confiscation  —  mutilation  —  expatriation — are  all 
very  much  at  your  service,  whenever  those  who  broach 
novel  opinions  do  not  "show  cause,"  to  your  satis- 
faction, that  you  would  be  wrong  if  you  attempted 
to  repress  them.'  * 

*  The  reasoning  hj  which  this  writer  attempts  to  establish  these 
conclusions,  is  as  curious  as  are  the  conclusions  themselyes.  He 
actually  thinks  that  the/hc^  of  being  established^  is  a  presumption 
of  truth  in  a  world  where  there  are  a  thousand  different  systems  of 
religious  opinion  established ;  and  yet  it  is  not  possible  that  more 
than  one  of  these  can  be  the  absolute  truth  I  He  actually  thinks 
that  fixedness^  is  presumption  of  truth  in  a  world  where  the  most 
steadfast  and  ancient  systems  of  religious  opinion  have  been,  and 
are,  notoriously,  those  of  the  worst  superstition  !  —  He  thinks 
'unalterableness'  a  mark  of  truth,  in  a  world  where  the  great  inno- 
yation  that  is  at  length  to  remedy  its  miseries  was  reserred  till 
four  thousand  years  after  its  creation ! — ^Change,'  a  characteristic 
of  error  in  a  world  the  great  law  of  which  is  incessant  change !  It 
is  true  that  '  unalterableness '  is  an  attribute  of  truth,  inasmuch  as 
truth  is  always  one  and  the  same  ;  but  he  would  have  us  infer  that 
what  has  been  long  '  unaltered'  is  '  true  ;'  if  this  were  so,  as  already 
shown,  there  would  be  a  thousand  different  and  conflicting  systems 
of  truth  in  the  world.  With  equal  logic,  this  writer  actually  im- 
agines that  the  injunction,  ^  Let  every  man  abide  in  the  same  calling 
wherein  he  was  called,'  has  something  to  do  with  the  determination 
of  the  present  question  ;-— that  an  injunction  not  capriciously  to 
change  our  secular  profession  can  be  any  warrant  for  inflicting 
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It  would  be  a  melancholy  waste  of  time  to  attempt 
a  formal  proof  of  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  perse- 
cution. Yet,  as  it  appears  that  in  the  year  of  grace 
1841,  it  was  possible  for  one  who  could  at  least  \vrite 
and  spell — whaterer  other  attributes  of  a  rational 
nature  he  might  have  or  want — to  apologise  for  it,  or 
rather  to  panegyrise  it ;  it  may  not  be  uninstructive 
to  exhibit,  in  one  or  two  paragraphs,  the  crushing  ar- 
guments by  which  the  principles  of  religious  freedom 
were  first  established ;  and  the  various  modifications 
of  the  theory  of  persecution  which  its  advocates  were 
contented  to  frame,  before  they  would  wholly  forego 
it.  And  most  impressive  it  is  to  see  how  tenacious  of 
life  the  monster  was; — how  many  and  oft  repeated 
the  exorcisms  by  which  the  demon  was  at  length  ex- 
pelled. 

We  shall  merely  state  the  principal  arguments ;  to 
state  them  is  now  enough.  It  was  argued  then — 
That  it  is  not  within  a  ruler's  province  to  determine 

penalties  on  those  who  innovate  on  established  opinions  in  religion, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  probable  case  that  thejr  are  actuated  thereto  by 
caprice  and  fickleness ;  or  that  it  can  justify  acquiescence  in  opinions 
or  practices  which  the  conscience  disapproves !  Trulj,  this  text  of 
^  abiding  in  that  calling  wherein  we  are  called,'  is  a  short  method 
of  effectually  settling  the  scruples  of  a  restless  conscience,  and  of 
insuring,  to  the  world's  end,  that  there  shall  be  no  further  conver- 
sions from  one  system  of  opinions  to  another.  The  various  ccistet 
are  fixed,  and  let  not  any  go  out  of  them.  He  that  is  a  Brahmin, 
let  him  be  a  Brahmin  still ;  he  that  is  a  Mahometan,  let  him  be  a 
Mahometan  still ;  he  that  is  a  Christian — Calvinist  or  Arminian, 
Episcopalian  or  Presbyterian  —  let  him  be  such  still ;  for,  Met  every 
man  abide  in  that  calling  wherein  he  is  called/  One  cannot  won- 
der,  after  this,  that  Thomas  Aquinas  should  have  been  able  to  prove 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  inferiors  in  the  Church  to  submit  to  their 
superiors,  from  the  words, '  The  oxen  were  ploughing,  and  the  asses 
were  feeding  beside  them ;'  nor  at  the  astuteness  of  that  papist  who 
affirmed  the  propriety  of  worshipping  the  saints,  because  it  is  writ- 
ten, '  God  is  wonderful  in  all  his  works.' 
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the  religion  of  his  subjects — he  having  no  commission 
to  attempt  it ;  not  from  Scripture,  for  Peter  and  Paul 
preached  Christianity  in  defiance  of  the  magistrate ; 
not  from  compact  on  the  part  of  the  people,  for  few 
would,  and  none  could  if  they  would,  surrender  to 
another  the  care  of  their  salvation:  That  religion, 
except  as  intelligent  and  voluntary,  is  nothing  worth : 
That  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  employment  of 
force  to  make  men  believe,  is  a  palpable  absurdity: 
That,  for  example,  the  thumbscrew  can  never  make  a 
man  believe  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  and  that,  if 
it  make  him  ^ay  he  believes  it  when  he  does  not,  all 
that  the  thumbscrew  does  is  to  make  the  man  a  liar 
and  hypocrite,  in  addition  to  being  a  heretic:  That 
the  unprincipled  will  escape  by  conforming,  and  only 
the  conscientious  be  punished ;  so  that  the  sole  result 
is  perjury  on  the  one  hand,  and  gratuitous  suflFering 
on  the  other :  That  the  alleged  power  is  as  inexpedient 
as  it  is  unjust ;  for  rulers  are  no  more  likely  to  know 
religious  truth  than  private  persons,  as  is  proved  by 
the  diversity  of  opinions  among  rulers  themselves; 
nor  so  likely  as  many,  for  they  are  principally  occu- 
pied with  very  different  objects:  That  if  the  rulers' 
religion  be  a  false  one,  all  the  above  evils  are  aggra- 
vated, for  error  has  then  all  the  advantage ;  those  who 
are  really  converted  being  converted  to  error ;  those 
who  only  say  they  are  converted,  embracing  error  with 
a  lie  in  their  right  hand;  while  the  suffering  falls 
solely  on  those  who  are  in  possession  of  the  truth: 
That,  supposing  the  right  to  com'pel  resides  in  the  ma- 
gistrate, it  must  reside  in  every  magistrate;  and  as 
truth  is  but  one  and  error  multiform,  there  will,  on 
the  whole,  be  a  hundred-fold  as  much  force  employed 
against  the  truth  as  for  it :  That  if  it  be  said,  as  was 
often  most  vainly  said,  '  it  is  the  duty  of  the  magis- 
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trate  to  compel  only  to  the  true  religion,'  the  question 
returns,  *  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  truth  ?'  while,  as 
each  ruler  will  judge  his  ovm  religion  to  be  true,  this 
is  but  going  a  roundabout  way  to  the  same  point: 
That  the  system,  if  justifiable  at  all,  will  authorise 
and  necessitate  the  utmost  severities ;  for  if  it  be  the 
duty  of  the  magistrate  to  compel  all  to  adopt  his 
religion,  the  methods  which  will  most  surely  and 
Speedily  effect  this,  will  be  the  best ;  that,  therefore, 
burning,  hanging,  torture,  being  the  most  thorough 
and  most  likely  to  be  successful,  are  to  be  preferred : 
lastly.  That  after  the  most  remorseless  and  protracted 
application  of  the  system,  history  affords  the  most 
striking  proofs  that  it  can  never  be  successful ;  that 
the  uniformity  sought  can  never  be  obtained ;  that  the 
conscientious  are  only  the  more  fully  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  their  system,  whether  it  be  truth  or  error ; 
that  fortitude  will  be  prepared  to  endure  all  that  cru- 
elty is  prepared  to  inflict ;  and  that  not  only  in  the 
history  of  Christianity,  but  in  that  of  all  religions,  it 
has  been  seen  that '  the  blood  of  the  Martyrs  has  been 
the  seed  of  the  Church.' 

These  arguments,  and  such  as  these,  were,  and  will 
ever  be,  felt  to  be  resistless  against  the  ancient  and 
only  consistent  scheme  of  persecution.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  men  who  could  not  gainsay,  and  yet  would 
not  adopt  them,  should  seek  some  mitigated  system 
which  might  leave  them  still  the  luxury  of  persecution, 
or  secure  their  darling  idol  of  uniformity  with  less 
expense  to  humanity  and  logic.  It  is  curious  to  see 
the  efforts  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  made 
to  discover  this  tertium  quid — a  sort  of  purgatory  be- 
tween the  heaven  of  perfect  freedom  and  the  hell  of 
perfect  despotism.  But  there  is  in  truth  no  medium. 
The  two  extremes  are  alone  consistent — and,  so  far 
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as  that  goes,  both  are  equally  so.  All  intermediate 
systems  are  absurd  and  inconsistent;  they  are  ex- 
amples, every  one  of  them,  of  unstable  equilibrium — ^ 
the  slightest  breath  of  wind  suffices  to  throw  them 
down*  The  old  system  is  at  least  a  strong-looking 
symmetrical  fabric,  cemented  though  it  be  with  blood 
from  the  foundation-stone  to  the  topmost  pinnacle* 
The  system  which  says,  *  You  shall  be  of  my  religion, 
or  at  all  events  pretend  you  are,  whether  you  be  or 
not ;  therefore  bethink  you  betimes  whether  you  love 
truth  more  than  you  dread  the  rack,  or  if  need  be, 
more  than  burning  fagots  or  molten  lead,'  is  at  least 
perfectly  intelligible  and  consistent,  however  hideous. 
This  is  an  iron-hearted,  brazen-faced  Devil  enough, 
and  one  has  some  involuntary,  shuddering  awe  of  him. 
How  far  the  petty  imps  who  aspire  to  share  his  guilt, 
but  dare  not  emulate  such  sublimity  of  wickedness, 
are  entitled  to  respect\)f  any  kind,  we  shall  presently 

Some  of  the  most  obvious  modifications  by  which 
the  unqualified  system  of  persecution  might  be  stripped 
of  its  more  revolting  features,  suggested  themselves 
to  the  anonymous  writer*  who  undertook  the  perilous 
task  of  answering  Locke's  first  letter  on  Toleration ; 
and  indeed  were  anticipated  by  Bayle  in  that  part  of 
his  *  Philosophical  Commentary,'  where  he  examines, 
with  deliberate  and  minute  attention,  the  *  objections ' 
to  his  principles.  First,  Locke's  adversary  declared 
that  it  was  far  from  his  purpose  to  undertake  the  de- 
fence of  the  horrid  cruelties  by  which  history  is  dis- 
figured. No — it  was  only  *  moderate  penalties '  and 
*  convenient  punishments '  for  which  he  pleaded !  Now 
here — not  to  insist  that  almost  all  the  arguments 

•  We  learn  from  Wood's  *  Athenae  Oxonienses,'  that  the  author 
was  Jopas  Proast,  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 
VOL.  II.  C 
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above  stated  against  the  most  unqualified  system, 
apply  with  unabated  force  to  this  and  every  modifi- 
cation of  it — we  come  at  once  to  the  first  of  those 
symptoms  of  instability,  which,  as  we  have  said,  cha- 
racterise the  whole.  What  are  *  moderate  penalties ' 
and  *  gentle  punishments?'  Hanging  is  moderate  com- 
pared  with  burning,  and  branding  gentle  compared 
with  the  rack.  To  some  men  of  squeamish  sensibility, 
even  the  cropping  of  the  ears,  the  free  use  of  the 
scourge,  a  few  years'  imprisonment  or  banishment, 
might  foolishly  be  considered  excessive.  Nay,  we 
know  not  whether  there  might  not  be  found  some  who 
would  object  to  ruin  men  even  by  regular  process  of 
law,  by  quirks  and  quibbles — perhaps,  even  to  the 
pillory,  fines,  confiscation ;  while  there  might  be  others 
(as  there  undoubtedly  have  been  many),  who  would 
say  of  all  heretics,  that  '  hanging  is  too  good  for  them ; ' 
and  who  would  not  only  show  their  charity  by  sending 
them,  if  obstinate,  to  perdition,  but  that,  too,  by  me- 
thods which  should  convince  them  that  they  did  not 
lose  much  by  exchanging  earth  for  hell. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  our  modern 
champion  of  persecution,  who  *  confesses  a  satisfaction ' 
(we  admire  the  felicity  no  less  than  the  honesty  of 
the  phrase)  *  in  the  infliction  of  penalties^ '  for  change 
of  opinion,  has  left  this  matter  equally  in  the  dark. 
For  this  he  is  not  to  be  blamed ;  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  assign  limits,  and  he  has  therefore  wisely  re- 
frained from  attempting  it.  Whether  a  fine  of  a  hun- 
dred pounds  be  thought  equivalent  to  the  luxury  of  a 
new  opinion  —  whether  such  a  bonne  bouche  ought  to 
go  still  higher  —  whether  it  be  dear  at  imprison- 
ment, confiscation,  banishment  —  whether  his  cle- 
mency would  be  *  satisfied '  with  the  stocks,  or  the 
pillory,  or  branding  —  or  whether  he  would  *  confess 
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a  satisfaction  ^  (in  very  obstinate  cases)  at  hanging 
or  burning,  is  all  unhappily  matter  of  conjecture. 

Locke's  adversary  further  modified  the  system,  by 
declaring  that  the  *  moderate  penalties '  and  the  *  con- 
venient punishment'  for  which  he  contended,  were 
not  designed  to  compel  those  on  whom  they  were  in- 
flicted, to  adopt  a  particular  form  of  religion  at  the 
option  of  the  magistrate;  but  to  induce  them  to 
*  examine,'  to  *  consider,'  calmly  and  deliberatelo, 
that  they  might  not,  as  too  often  happens,  be  led  by 
passion  or  caprice,  or  any  other  motive  which  ought 
to  have  no  influence  in  the  determination  of  the  ques- 
tion !  Whereupon  he  was  asked  whether  he  consi- 
dered the  fear  of  torture  or  banishment,  and  the  Iwpe 
of-  recompense  or  impunity,  amongst  the  passions  ? 
Whether  he  seriously  thought  that  the  rack  or  the 
thumbscrew  would  favour  that  calm  and  equal  con- 
sideration which  he  was  so  charitably  desirous  of 
promoting  ?  Whether  a  man  under  the  pangs  of 
torture,  or  the  dread  of  confiscation  or  banishment, 
is  in  a  better  condition  for  the  exercise  of  his  logic  ? 
Whether  the  mind,  under  such  discipline,  would  not 
be  as  effectually  under  a  sinister  bias  as  if  left  to  the 
dominion  of  any  other  passions  whatsoever  ?  Whether 
the  author  would  have  this  charitable  expression  of 
concern  for  the  souls  of  men  fairly  applied  to  all  who, 
it  might  be  deemed,  had  7wt  given  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion ^an  equal  and  conscientious  examination  ;'  and, 
amongst  the  rest,  to  the  multitudes  of  '  inconsiderate 
professors '  of  the  national  religion,  who,  as  they  are 
often  more  liable  to  take  their  religion  on  trust  and 
in  haste,  than  those  who  must  suffer  something  for  it, 
stand  in  more  urgent  need  of  such  a  provocative  to 
deliberation  ?  Whether,  if  he  replied  in  the  negative, 
'his  remedy  would  not  resemble  the  helleboraster 
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that  grew  in  the  woman's  garden  for  the  cure  of 
worms  in  her  neighbours'  children,  for  that  it  wrought 
too  roughly  to  give  it  to  any  of  her  own  ?'*  Whether 
it  could  be  thought  that  the  magistrate  who  had  esta- 
blished a  given  religion,  or  the  clergy  who  preached 
it,  would  tolerate  such  an  impartial  application  of 
the  system  of  *  moderate  and  convenient  penalties '  to 
those  of  their  own  communion,  however  little  they 
may  have  *  examined  ?'  Whether  the  plan  had  ever 
been  acted  upon,  or  was  ever  likely  to  be  ?  Whether 
it  would  not  be  a  most  curious  and  unprecedented 
act  of  legislation,  to  inflict  penalties  with  the  vague 
object  of  making  people  *  examine '  whether  they  are 
in  the  right  or  not;  or,  rather,  with  the  still  more 
vague  object  of  making  them  *  seek  truth '  till  they 
find  it,  in  the  absence  of  a  judge  to  determine  what 
that  truth  is  ?  Whether  it  would  not  be  very  much 
like  *  whipping  a  scholar  to  make  him  find  out  the 
square  root  of  a  number  you  do  not  know  ? '  Whe- 
ther he  who  declares  he  has  examined,  and  is  still  of 
the  same  mind,  and  that  not  the  mind  of  a  conformist, 
is  to  be  released  from  all  further  punishment;  or, 
whether  public  officials  are  to  be  appointed  to  *  ex- 
amine '  whether  he  has  *  examined '  enough  ?  Whe- 
ther these  are  to  be  satisfied  that  he  has  examined 
enough,  or  are  likely  to  be  so,  till  he  has  *  examined ' 
himself  into  the  state  of  mind  which  will  induce  him 
to  conform  ?  and  whether,  if  they  are  not  to  be  satis- 
fied till  then,  this  system  of  *  moderate  penalties '  does 
not,  after  all,  resolve  itself  into  the  system  of  com- 
pelling men  to  conform  to  the  religion  of  the  magis- 
trate ? —  There  are  some  things  in  the  extract  from 
that  modem  writer  on  whom  we  have  been  animad- 

♦  Locke's  'Second  Letter.'    Works,  vol.  v.  p.  99. 
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verting,  which  remind  one  of  this  system : — *  Penal- 
ties bring  home  to  a  man  his  own  responsibility  '— 
*  they  are  a  memento  to  him  of  a  great  moral  law, 
and  warn  him  that  his  private  judgment^  if  not  a 
duty,  is  a  sin.' — *  If  persons  have  strong  feelings,  they 
should  pay  for  them ;  if  they  think  it  a  duty  to 
unsettle  things  established,  they  should  show  their 
earnestness  by  being  willing  to  suflfer.'  Here  one 
would  think  that  the  charitable  object,  like  that  of 
Locke's  antagonist,  was  to  secure  conscientiousness 
and  deliberation  on  the  part  of  the  sufferers  for  sup- 
posed truth,  or  to  sublime  their  virtues  into  heroism. 
But  we  have  already  shown,  and  the  former  part  of 
the  paragraph  indeed  avows  it,  that  it  is  for  the  sake 
of  peace  and  quietness — on  behalf  of  the  *  established 
opinions' — that  he  chiefly  desires  these  penalties  to 
be  inflicted. 

Locke's  adversary  subsequently  shuffled  out  of  his 
original  position,  and  affirmed  that  magistrates  were 
at  liberty  to  persecute  only  for  the  true  religion ;  and 
that  it  was  at  their  peril  if  they  indulged  in  any  ec- 
centricities of  the  kind  in  favour  of  any  false  religion. 
Locke,  of  course,  unmercifully  exposes  this  childish 
fallacy.  For  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  truth  but  the 
magistrate  himself  ?  And,  if  it  be  his  duty  to  enforce 
obedience  to  some  religion,  he  must  of  course  enforce 
obedience  to  that  which  he  deems  true. 

Even  after  the  general  principles  of  toleration  were 
established,  it  was  long  before  the  spirit  of  persecu- 
tion was  quite  subdued ;  indeed,  as  we  all  know,  it 
was  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  our  statutes 
were  purged  from  the  last  traces  of  it.  Men  found 
out,  it  seems,  after  the  more  violent  forms  of  perse- 
cution were  abandoned,  that  it  was  still  very  proper 
to  visit  those  who  did  not  conform  to  the  religion  of 
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the  magistrate,  with  the  privation  of  some  of  their 
civil  rights !  This  was  no  punishment^  it  was  simply 
a  negation.  Ingenious  phraseology !  To  be  kept  with- 
out a  thing  is  something  very  different  from  having 
something  taken  away  from  us,  and  what  a  man  never 
had,  of  course  he  can  never  much  miss ;  and  thus,  by 
this  subtle  distinction  of  ^  negations,'  men  managed 
to  gratify  their  bigotry  and  to  cloak  their  absurdity 
at  the  same  time.  Happily  we  have  got  beyond  this 
also. 

The  writer  who  has  detained  us  so  long  is,  so  far 
as  we  know,  almost  alone  in  the  frank  and  explicit  con- 
fession of  his  preference  for  the  antiquated  system  of 
persecution ;  a  solitary  champion  of  the  *  suppression,' 
of  the  *  Right  of  Private  Judgment '  by  *  pains  and 
penalties.'  But  there  are  not  a  few  who  would  at- 
tempt to  limit  its  exercise  by  an  appeal  to  human 
authority ;  though  they  would  not  advocate  the  em- 
ployment of  violence  for  that  purpose.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  this  system  is  better  than  that  of  force, 
just  upon  the  principle,  that  he  who  simply  steals  is 
less  guilty  than  he  who  commits  both  theft  and  murder. 
But  the  system  itself  is  far  less  compact  and  consistent. 
If  man  be  rightfully  accountable  to  bis  fellows  for  the 
formation  or  expression  of  his  religious  opinions — if 
he  ought  to  adopt  those  which  he  is  told  to  adopt— 
one  would  imagine  it  but  reasonable  to  arm  authority 
with  some  means  of  enforcing  its  mandates.  The 
duty  of  submission  to  any  human  authority,  would 
seem  to  imply  the  correlative  right  of  visiting  dis- 
obedience with  some  sort  of  penalties.  If  not,  it  is 
authority  only  in  name.  What  should  we  say  to  a 
legislator,  who,  enacting  certain  laws,  should  set  forth 
in  the  preamble,  that  they  were  binding  only  on  those 
who  chose  to  be  bound  by  them,  and  that  those  who 
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did  not  might  throw  them  into  the  fire  ?  It  reminds 
us  of  the  humorous  case  cited  by  Pelisson  in  his 
controversy  with  Leibnitz.*  An  *  inconstant  lover ' 
and  his  *  volatile  mistress '  gravely  lay  down  the  laws 
which  are  to  regulate  their  courtship,  and  the  last  of 
them  is,  that  both  should  break  any  of  them  they 
thought  proper.  —  South,  consistently  arguing  on  his 
principles,  that  ecclesiastical  authority  ought  to  be 
backed  by  '  temporal  power,'  anticipated  and  rebuked 
the  inconsistency  of  all  half-hearted  apologists  for  the 
suppression  of  conscience.  He  ridiculed  the  idea  of 
authority  without  coercion — of  laws  without  penal' 
ties — of  obligation  to  obey  conjoined  with  liberty  to 
rebel.  He  consistently  preferred  persecution  to  the 
sanction  of  so  singular  a  freedom ;  and  exposes  the 
fallacy  in  his  own  ludicrous  manner.  *  Some,'  he 
says,  *  will  by  no  means  allow  the  Church  any  further 
power  than  only  to  exhort  and  advise ;  and  this  but 
with  a  proviso  too,  that  it  extends  not  to  such  as 
think  themselves  too  wise  and  too  great  to  be  advised ; 
according  to  the  hypothesis  of  which  persons,  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  and  the  obliging  force  of  all 
Church-sanctions,  can  bespeak  men  only  thus :  These 
and  these  things  it  is  your  duty  to  do,  and  if  you  will 
not  do  them,  you  may  as  well  let  them  alone.'t 

But  whether  it  be  that  the  enemies  of  religious 
freedom  despair  of  reviving  the  ancient  opinions,  or 

*  '  Je  n'ose  faire  une  ocHnparaison  trop  peu  serieuse,  et  prise  de 
ces  lectures  frivoles,  qui  out  amus^  mon  enfance ;  mais  je  ne  s^au- 
rois  pourtant  m'empecher  d*y  penser.  Dans  une  de  nos  Fables 
Francoises,  (I'ing^nieux  roman  de  Monsieur  UUrfcy  que  tous  le 
monde  connoit,)  I'amant  inconstant  et  la  mattresse  volage  font  avec 
grand  soin  les  loix  de  leur  amitie ;  mais  la  derni^re  de  toutes  est 
qu'on  n'en  observera  pas  une,  si  Ton  ne  veut.  — -Leibnitzii  OperOy 
torn.  i.  p.  689. 

f  South's  *  Sermons,'  yoI.  i.  p.  132. 
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think  that  there  is  little  present  chance  of  success,  or 
are  really  weary  of  them,  it  is  certain  that,  while 
there  is  no  lack  of  theories  by  which  the  *  Right  of 
Private  Judgment '  is  virtually  denied,  or  curiously 
circumscribed,  few,  like  the  author  on  whose  fanatical 
extravagances  we  have  been  commenting,  would 
choose  to  *  confess  a  satisfaction,  when  a  penalty  is 
attached  to  the  expression  of  new  doctrines,  or  to  a 
change  of  communion.'  Nay,  as  will  shortly  be  seen, 
even  he^  in  despair,  we  suppose,  of  getting  mankind 
to  adopt  his  antiquated  opinions,  provides,  in  conde- 
scension to  their  infirmities  and  ignorance,  a  mode  of 
exercising  the  right  which,  as  he  flatters  himself,  will 
still  get  rid  of  aU  its  principal  inconveniences.  This, 
and  some  other  theories,  we  shall  now  briefly  ex- 
amine, and  shall  show  of  them  all  that  they  are  abso* 
lutely  nugatory,  inasmuch  as  they  still  leave  for  the 
decision  of  '  private  judgment,'  questions  as  difficult 
and  perplexing  as  those  which,  according  to  the 
common  theory,  are  submitted  to  it ;  or,  what  is  worse, 
that  they  enjoin,  in  obedience  to  an  authority  neither 
claiming  nor  admitted  to  be  infallible,  a  deliberate 
violation  of  the  law  of  conscience,  where  the  actual 
convictions  of  the  individual  are  at  variance  with  that 
authority ;  or,  lastly,  that  they  are  chargeable  on 
both  these  counts. 

Nothing,  indeed,  short  of  the  Popish  doctrine  of 
the  Church's  infallibility,  will  eflfectually  limit  the 
*  Right  of  Private  Judgment.'  Even  that  cannot  annul 
it.  For  there  will  still  be  left  one  unhappy  question 
for  its  decision ;  namely,  whether  the  docile  soul  may 
unhesitatingly  surrender  it,  and  receive  the  assurances 
of  its  guide  that  the  said  guide  is  truly  infallible. 
Still  the  Romish  doctrine  does  reduce  the  right  to  a 
minimum  of  activity.     For  though  we  Protestants, 
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who  deny  that  doctrine,  know  very  well  that  the 
'  variations  of  Romanism '  have  been  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  as  numerous  as  those  which  Bossuet  charged 
upon  Protestantism,  and  many  of  them  on  points 
quite  as  important  as  those  which  the  Church  pro- 
fesses to  have  definitively  settled  ; — though  we  know 
that  Popes  have  been  opposed  to  Popes,  and  Councils 
to  Councils ;  that  Popes  have  contradicted  Councils, 
and  Councils  contradicted  Popes ; — though  there  have 
been  infinite  disputes  as  to  where  the  infallibility  re- 
sides ;  what  are  the  doctrines  it  has  definitively  pro- 
nounced true,  and  who,  to  the  individiuzlj  is  the 
infallible  expounder  of  what  is  thus  infallibly  pro- 
nounced infsdlible ; — yet  he  who  receives  this  doctrine 
in  its  integrity,  has  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  eject 
his  reason,  sublime  his  faith  into  credulity,  and  reduce 
his  creed  to  these  two  comprehensive  articles :  *  I 
believe  whatsoever  the  Church  believes;' — *  1  believe 
that  the  Church  believes  whatsoever  my  father- con- 
fessor believes  that  she  believes.'  For  thus  he  reasons: 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  whatsoever  God 
says  is  infallibly  true ;  it  is  infallibly  true  that  the 
Church  says  just  what  God  says  ;  it  is  infallibly  true 
that  what  the  Church  says  is  known ;  and  it  is  also 
infallibly  true  that  my  father-confessor,  or  the  parson 
of  the  next  parish,  is  an  infallible  expositor,  of  what 
is  thus  infallibly  known  to  be  the  Church's  infallible 
belief,  of  what  God  has  declared  to  be  infallibly  true. 
If  any  one  of  the  links,  even  the  last,  in  this  strange 
sorites  J  be  supposed  unsound — if  it  be  not  true  that 
the  priest  is  an  infallible  expounder,  to  the  individual, 
of  the  Church's  infallibility — if  his  judgment  be  only 
his  *  private  judgment' — we  come  back  at  once  to 
the  perplexities  of  the  common  theory  of  private 
judgment;  and  the  question  then  submitted  to  the 
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individual  Romanist's  *  private  judgment '  is — whether 
it  be  reasonable  in  him,  in  a  matter  of  which  he  knows 
nothing,  but  which  is  yet  of  infinite  moment,  to  sur- 
render his  private  judgment  to  that  of  another  man? 
And  truly,  to  decide  a  question  without  having  any 
data  for  deciding  it,  appears  to  us  quite  as  difficult 
a  problem  as  any  of  those  which  are  ordinarily  sub- 
mitted to  *  private  judgment/  The  system,  there- 
fore, must  be  received  in  its  integrity,  and  if  so,  the 
rule  of  conduct  is  very  simple.  If  the  priest  tells  us 
that  bread  is  flesh,  and  wine  is  blood — that  the  sun 
revolves  round  the  earth — that  Gulliver's  Travels,  if 
they  had  not  been  written  by  a  heretic,  would  have 
been  as  true  as  the  gospel  —  all  we  have  to  do  is  to 
believe  it,  and,  if  need  be,  to  believe  it  even  for  Ter- 
tuUian's  paradoxical  reason,  *  because  it  is  impossible.' 

Of  every  other  mode  of  nullifying  or  circumscribing 
the  right  of  judgment,  and  of  this  too,  except  where 
the  claim  of  infallibility  is  not  merely  niade  but  ad- 
mittedy  it  may  be  shown,  as  already  said,  that  it  is 
either  nugatory,  or  flagitious,  or  both. 

Conscious  of  this,  there  is  a  small  party  of  hybrid 
Protestants  amongst  us,  who  virtually  claim  for  some 
Church  unknown — neither  the  Church  of  Rome  nor 
the  Church  of  England,  and  yet  both,  but  certainly 
not  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  some  *  Visible  Church,' 
which  is  not  to  be  seen ;  some  *  Catholic  Church,' 
which  excludes  all  Christians  except  Episcopalians ; 
some  *  Undivided  Church,'  which  embraces  the  com- 
munions of  the  reciprocally  excommunicated ;  some 
*  Primitive  Church '  of  uncertain  date, — nothing  less 
than  the  infallibility,  and  consequent  authority  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  But  they  are  *born  out  of  due 
time ;'  their  infallibility  comes  too  late  to  enable  them 
by  its  means  to  limit  the  *  Right  of  Private  Judg- 
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ment/  or  relieve  us  of  our  perplexities.  For  un- 
happily the  Church  of  Rome  has  got  the  start  of  them ; 
there  are,  therefore,  rival  claims  to  infallibility ;  and 
consequently,  if  more  could  be  said  to  reconcile  the 
manifold  contradictions  of  the  theory  of  these  men, 
and  to  authenticate  their  claims  to  be  its  expositors, 
than  ever  can  be  said,  *  private  judgment '  would 
stiU  be  pressed  with  the  most  transcendently  per- 
plexing question  ever  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of 
ignorance — *0f  two  claimants  to  infallibility,  which 
is  the  more  likely  to  be  infallible?' — But  to  resume 
the  modem  theories. 

The  writer,  on  whose  appetite  for  persecution  we 
have  been  constrained  to  animadvert,  is  not,  it  ap- 
pears, disposed,  after  all,  to  deny  the  free  exercise  of 

*  private  judgment,'  but  merely  to  limit  the  range  of 
its  inquiries; — that  is,  the  bird  may  fredy  range  in 
its  cage;  nevertheless,  we  shall  show  that  even  there 
it  has  room  to  lose  itself.  He  has  discovered,  it  seems, 
that  the  question  which  *  private  judgment '  is  called 
to  decide  is,  *  Who  is  the  teacher  we  are  to  follow  ? 
not.  What  are  the  doctrines  we  are  to  believe  ?'   The 

*  precedents '  in  Scripture,  he  affirms,  *  sanction  not 
an  inquiry  about  Gospel  doctrine,  but  about  the 
Gospel  teacher ;  not  what  has  God  revealed,  but  whom 
has  he  commissioned?'  He  maintains  *  that  the  pri- 
vate student  of  Scripture  would  not  ordinarily  gain 
a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  from  it ! '  Once  more,  he 
says,  *  The  New  Testament  equally  with  the  Old,  as 
faf  as  it  speaks  of  examination  into  doctrines  profes- 
sedly from  heaven,  makes  their  teachers  the  subject  of 
that  inquiry,  and  not  their  matter.', . .  *  Let  it  be  ob- 
served how  exactly  this  view  of  the  province  of 
private  judgment,  where  it  is  allowable^  as  being  the 
discovery  not  of  doctrine,  but  of  the  teachers  of  doc- 
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trine,  coincides  both  with  the  nature  of  religion  and 
the  state  of  human  society  as  we  find  it.'  We  have 
already  had  a  notable  specimen  of  the  exegetical  talents 
of  this  writer,  and  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised 
at  his  professing  to  find  Scripture  proof  of  this  doc- 
trine also.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  his 
method  is  somewhat  novel,  and  would  be  generally 
imagined  equally  opposed  to  criticism  and  to  logic. 
He  seems  to  think  he  has  made  out  his  point,  if  he 
but  proves  that  teachers  are  promised  in  Scripture, 
and  that  it  is  within  the  province  of  private  judgment 
to  decide  on  their  credentials.     We  deny  neither* 

*  In  remarkable  coincidence,'  says  he,  *  with  this  view, 
we  find  in  both  Testaments  that  teachers  are  pro- 
mised under  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel ! '  Might 
we  not  just  as  logically  say,  that,  *  in  remarkable  co- 
incidence with  our  views,'  we  find  it  written  that 
^  there  was  a  man  in  the  land  of  Uz,  whose  name  was 
Job?'  What  is  all  this  to  the  purpose?  Who  de- 
nies that  religious  teachers  are  promised  ?  As  little 
do  we  deny  that  it  is  the  right  oif  individuals  to  judge 
of  their  pretensions  and  credentials.  But  does  the 
right  terminate  there?  that  is  the  question.  One 
would  imagine  that  the  commendation  bestowed  on 
the  Bereans,   for    searching  the   Scriptures  to   see 

*  whether  the  things  told  them '  by  Paul  *  were  so,^ 
would  be  alone  sufficient  to  decide  this  point.  But 
no — our  author  expressly  says,  though  he  attempts 
not  to  prove  it,  that  this^  too,  is  *  amongst  the  prece- 
dents which  sanction  not  an  inquiry  about  Gospel 
doctrine,  but  about  the  Gospel  teacher ! ' 

Let  it  be  ruled  so,  then.  And  now  to  consider 
the  system  itself.  It  may  well  be  maintained  that 
the  question  thus  submitted  to  *  private  judgment,' 
is  as  difficult  as  any  which  are  ordinarily  submitted 
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to  it.  If  a  man  be  incompetent  for  the  latter,  he 
is  equally  incompetent  for  the  former.  The  reasoning 
is  about  as  good  as  would  be  that  of  a  father  who 
should  say  to  his  child,  *  Though  it  is  true  you  are 
not  competent  to  say  what  it  is  fit  for  you  to  learn, 
and,  therefore,  cannot  select  for  yourself  a  school^ 
yet  you  are  perfectly  welcome  to  choose  your  school" 
master.^  We  repeat,  that  if  this  exercise  of  judgment 
is  to  be  a  bond  fide  exercise  of  judgment  at  all,  it 
will  not  be  a  whit  less  difficult  to  decide  upon  the 
*  teacher,'  than  upon  the  *  general  doctrines  to  be 
taught.'  *  Nay,'  says  our  author,  *  it  is  much  more 
easy  to  judge  of  persons  than  of  opinions.'  True 
— so  far  as  regards  their  moral  qualities;  whether 
they  be,  in  eflfect,  virtuous  or  dissolute,  benevolent 
or  selfish,  humane  or  cruel.  But  then,  unhappily, 
if  this  be  the  criterion,  it  is  just  none  at  all;  for 
men  characterised  by  both  classes  of  qualities  arc 
to  be  found  in  all  communions.  And,  as  it  is  most 
evident  from  this  fact,  that  their  personal  qualities 
would  be  no  sufficient  guide,  so  it  is  by  no  means  the 
criterion  which  our  author  contemplates;  he  would 
be  very  sorry  to  have  it  impartially  applied.  They 
are  quite  other  qualities  which  are  to  decide  the  point ; 
and  the  inquiry  into  these,  we  contend,  is  either 
not  separable  from  an  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  the 
very  doctrines  taught,  but  presupposes  that  inquiry 
to  have  been  both  instituted  and  decided;  or  it  is 
an  inquiry  into  matters  still  more  difficult  and  per- 
plexing ; — for  example,  whether  or  not  the  clergy  of 
a  given  Church  possess  the  inestimable  advantages  of 
'  apostolical  succession  ? '  In  the  present  divided  state 
of  Christendom,  which,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  more 
hopeful  inquiry  for  a  private  individual,  —  *What 
saith  the  Scripture  ? '  (?r,  *  Which  of  all  the  religious 
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teachers   who   claim  my    attention  makes  the  most 
rightful    pretensions  to  instruct  me  in  the  truth  — 
I,  at  the   same    time,  neither  inquiring,  nor  being 
permitted  to  inquire,  what  that  truth  is?'     For  it 
must  be  remembered  that  an  Episcopalian,  Presby- 
terian,  Independent,   Calvinist,  or  Arminian,  is  not 
a  trustworthy  teacher,  because  he  tells  us  he  is ;  the 
awful  privilege  of  *  apostolical  succession '  is  not  in- 
scribed on  the  bishop's  forehead ;  no  voice  from  heaven 
certifies   to  us  that  those  whom  he  ordains  are  ex- 
clusively commissioned  to  preach  the  gospel.     We 
repeat,  therefore,  that  this  liberty  of  *  private  judg- 
ment,' if  really  acted  upon,  implies  a  task  quite  as 
difficult  as  that  for  which   it  is  substituted:   in  a 
word,  either  the  very  same — that  of  examining  the 
pretensions  of  the  teacher  by  a  reference  to  his  doc- 
trines; or  that  of  deciding  on  the  historic  grounds 
of  his   authority,   without  any  investigation  of  his 
doctrine  at  all.     This  method,  therefore,  would  not 
serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  invented ; 
it  would  not  correct  the  eccentricities   or  diminish 
the  varieties  of  *  private  judgment.'     Nay,  we  have 
already  facts  in  abundance  to  prove  this.     We  see 
that  there  are  multitudes  of  all  communions  who 
select  their  teacher  on  no  wiser  principle  than  that 
here  advocated ;  without  any  inquiry  into  the  truth 
of  the  doctrines  taught,   or  the  teacher's  claim  to 
the  authority  he   assumes.     It  were  well  both  for 
them  and  for  truth,  if  they  would  exercise  also  the 
other  and  better  part  of  the  *  Right  of  Private  Judg- 
ment,' and  diligently  inquire — whether  the   system 
of  doctrines  taught  them  is  in  general  accordance 
with   truth,   and   the  claims  to    authority,    on   the 
teacher's   part,  well   founded.     It  does  not  appear, 
then,  that  this  limitation  of  the  '  Right  of  Private 
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Judgment'  would  diminish  the  diversities  of  sect 
and  party,  or  secure  a  nearer  approximation  to 
uniformity.* 

*  It  is  true  that  this  writer  points  out  some  concise  methods  of 
limiting  the  candidates  for  the  inquirer's  suffriige.  '  You  may  re* 
ject,'  says  he,  *  all  who  do  not  even  profess  to  come  with  authority.' 
To  this  it  may  be  replied,  first,  that  there  are  none  who  come  to 
teach  without  professing  authority  to  do  so,  and  that  in  general  the 
more  extravagant  their  doctrine,  the  more  arrogant  their  preten- 
sions ;  and  secondly,  that  the  ahsence  of  those  exclusive  pretensions 
to  which  he  refers — pretensions  to  the  Apostolical  Succession — 
would  be  to  thousands  a  reason  rather  for  admitting  than  rejecting 
the  claims  of  a  teacher  who  came  to  them  with  such  unwonted 
humility.  But,  even  according  to  this  writer,  there  are  at  least 
three  Churches,  which,  however  divided  on  points  which  multitudes 
deem  essential,  possess,  it  seems,  all  that  authority  which  is  neces- 
sary to  give  validity  to  the  claims  of  their  teachers.  These  Churches 
— visum  teneatisf — are  the  Romish,  Greek,  and  Anglican  !  But 
how  is  the  perplexed  inquirer  to  decide  on  their  claims  ?  Very 
easily,  if  we  fairly  follow  out  this  writer's  principles ;  for,  partly 
•by  what  he  has  said,  and  partly  by  what  he  has  lefl  us  to  infer,  it 
•does  not  much  matter  to  which  Church  of  the  three  a  man  belongs ; 
and  as  each  is  possessed  of  those  mysterious  ^ gifts,'  depending  on 
the  *  Succession,*  which  will  serve  to  countervail  any  corruptions, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  there  are  any  reasons  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify a  man  in  leaving  any  one  of  them  for  another.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  our  author  disclaims  all  intention  of  discussing  the 
question,  as  to  whether  there  are  reasons  which  can  justify  the 
Catholic  in  leaving  his  own  communion ;  but  it  is  plain,  from  what 
he  has  said,  how  he  would  decide  it,  and  how,  if  consistent  with 
his  principles,  he  must  decide  it.  Indeed,  his  very  making  it  a 
question  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  his  sentiments  ;  for  did  ever 
Protestant  before  doubt  whether  it  was  lawful  for  a  Catholic  to 
leave  the  Church  of  Rome  ?  None,  assuredly,  can  doubt  it,  except 
those  strange  Protestants  who  deplore  Protestantism  itself,  and  who 
use  their  utmost  effi^rts  to  show  how  much  the  Churches  of  Rome  and 
England  resemble  one  another  !  That  the  difference  between  them 
is  not,  in  his  estimation,  very  great,  we  may  infer  from  such  lan- 
guage as  this  :  '  We  may  believe  that  our  own  Church  has  certain 
imperfections ;  the  Church  of  Rome  certain  corruptions ;  such  a 
belief  has  no  tendency  to  lead  us  to  any  view  as  to  which,  on  the 
whole,  is  the  better,  or  to  induce  or  warrant  us  to  leave  the  one 
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But  one  of  the  most  singular  oversights  is,  that  our 
author  formally  concedes  the  right  in  its  full  extent, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  it  is  to 
be  so  conceded,  *  We  have  arrived,'  he  says,  with 
grea.  «>Iemnity  and  gravity.  ■  at  the  folio  Jng  con- 
elusion,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  betake  ourselves  to 
Scripture,  and  to  obser\'e  how  far  the  private  search 
of  a  religion  is  there  sanctioned,  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances ! '  We  are,  it  appears,  in  the  first  instance^ 
to  make  the  most  extensive  use  of  our  '  Right  of 
Private  Judgment'  on  the  Scriptures;  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  we  are  at  liberty  to.  use  our 
*  private  judgment'  in  interpreting  its  doctrines;  in 
other  words,  we  are  to  exercise  our  *  private  judgment' 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  ought  to  be  exercised ! 

communion  for  the  other/  Again  — '  Is  it  not  certain,  even  at  first 
sight,  that  each  of  these  branches  (Bomish,  Greek,  and  English) 
has  manj  high  gifts  and  much  grace  in  her  communion?'  No% 
whether  this  representation  be  correct  or  not,  let  theologians  decide; 
but  so  far  from  '  its  being  evident  at  first  sight,'  it  is  certain  that 
nine-tenths  in  each  of  these  communions  would,  in  the  exercise  of 
that '  Right  of  Private  Judgment'  which  even  he  concedes,  come  to 
a  different  conclusion,  as  to  who  are  *  divinely  appointed  teachers,' 
from  himself.  Such  is  the  very  first  application  of  this  new  theory  of 
'  private  judgment,*  designed  to  limit  the  diversities  of  opinion;  its 
very  inventor  manages  to  stumble  on  a  'judgment,'  in  which  not 
ten  out  of  a  hundred  will  agree  with  him  !  On  the  manifold  in* 
consistencies  into  which  he  is  plunged  by  his  attempt  to  show  how 
nearly  these  Churches  approximate,  and  yet  to  find  such  still  sub- 
sisting differences  as  may  justify  a  state  of  separation — conceding 
that  Rome  does  not  practise  idolatry,  and  yet  discovering  that  there 
is  a  note  of  idolatry  upon  her^  which  may  justify  him  who  is  already 
a  Protestant  in  not  joining  her — maintaining  that  his  own  Church 
is  not  schismatic,  and  yet  acknowledging  that  it  is  chargeable  with 
something  very  like  schism ;  and  leaving  us  to  infer  that  the  re- 
formers ought  never  to  have  separated  from  the  Church  of  Rome 
^of  all  this  we  shall  say  nothing,  because  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
our  present  subject.  But  as  a  specimen  of  what  may  be  called  ^e- 
saw  logic,  it  is  well  worth  reading. 
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Another  modification  of  the  theory  of  '  private 
judgment'  is  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  says — *  And, 
lastly,  persons  are  in  great  alarm  for  their  liberty  of 
private  judgment.  The  true  doctrine  of  private  judg- 
ment is,  as  has  been  shown  by  many  writers,  most 
important  and  most  sacred ;  it  has  the  direct  sanction 
of  Scripture.  It  teaches  the  duty,  and,  as  correlative 
to  the  duty,  the  right  of  a  man  to  assent  freely  and  ra- 
tionally to  the  truth.  It  is  commonly  called  a  right 
to  inquire;  but  it  is  to  inquire  for  the  purpose  of 
assenting ;  for  he  has  no  right  (that  is,  none  as  before 
God)  to  reject  the  truth  after  his  inquiry.  It  is  a 
right  to  assent  to  truth — to  inquire  into  alleged  truth. 
Now,  all  that  the  true  idea  of  the  Church  proposes  to 
him  is  a  probable  and  authorised  guide.  This  is 
wholly  distinct  from  the  Romish  infalUbility.  The 
Church  of  England  holds  individual  freedom  in  things 
spiritual  to  be  an  essential  attribute  of  man's  true 
nature,  and  an  essential  condition  of  the  right  recep- 
tion of  the  Gospel ;  and  testifies  to  that  sentiment  in 
the  most  emphatic  mode,  by  encouraging  the  fullest 
communication  of  Scripture  to  the  people.  Yet  is  it 
perfectly  possible  that  the  best  use  of  such  a  freedom 
may  often  be  thus  exemplified ;  when  a  man  having 
prayed  for  light  from  God,  and  having  striven  to  live 
in  the  spirit  of  his  prayer,  and  yet  finding  his  own 
opinion  upon  a  point  of  doctrine  opposite  to  that  of  the 
universal  undivided  Church,  recognises  the  answer  to 
his  prayer  and  the  guide  to  his  mind  in  the  declara- 
tions of  the  creeds,  rather  than  in  his  own  single,  and 
perhaps  recent,  impressions  upon  the  subject ;  not  thus 
surrendering  his  own  liberty  of  judgment,  but  using 
it  in  order  to  weigh  and  compare  the  probabilities  of 
his  or  the  Church's  correctness  respectively,  and  acting 
faithfully  on  the  result.' 

VOL,  n.  D 
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Here,  first,  we  have  the  old  fallacy.  *  Private  judg- 
ment '  is,  indeed,  a  right;  but  it  is  a  right  of  assenting 
to  the  truth.  But,  then,  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of 
truth  ?  Is  the  individual  conscience  to  assent  to  that 
which  it  honestly  deems  truth,  or  is  it  not  ?  If  the 
former,  we  are  just  in  the  same  predicament  as  before. 
If  not,  what  is  the  authority  which  is  to  justify  it  in 
setting  its  convictions  at  defiance  ?  *  Why,'  replies 
Mr.  Gladstone,  '  the  voice  of  the  undivided  Church' 
must  decide  the  matter.  To  this  we  might  content 
ourselves  with  replying  —  This  *  undivided  Church,' 
amidst  the  ten  thousand  parties  into  which  Christen- 
dom is  divided,  we  cannot  find  at  all ;  and  the  search 
is  at  least  as  difficult  as  that  of  the  truth  which  we 
are  to  find  by  its  means.  It  is  like  telling  us  that  we 
are  to  learn  which  of  five  hundred  opinions  is  the 
true,  by  inquiring  of  some  inhabitant  of  Utopia.  But 
the  concluding  sentence  of  this  paragraph  deserves 
more  serious  animadversion.  Our  author  proposes  an 
expedient  for  tranquillising  a  scrupulous  conscience 
—  a  conscience  which  finds  its  decisions  at  hopeless 
variance  with  those  of  the  *  undivided  Church '  — 
which  is  (though  he  doubtless  meant  it  not)  an  out* 
rage  on  morality.  It  is  really  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary pieces  of  casuistry  we  have  ever  met  with, 
either  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  and  directly  justi- 
fies the  suppression  of  the  voice  of  conscience.  We 
are  to  suppose,  for  argument's  sake,  that  the  inquirer 
has  found  that  nonentity  —  the  *  undivided  Church.' 
Be  it  so;  but  he  finds,  at  the  same  time,  that  this 
*  undivided  Church '  teaches  a  doctrine  as  true  which 
he  is  persuaded  is  erroneous ;  and  enjoins'  rites  as  a 
duty,  the  performance  of  which  he  believes  to  be  sin. 
What  is  he  to  do  ?  Is  he  at  liberty  to  profess  his 
acquiescence  in  that  doctrine  though  he  believes  it 
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false,  or  to  perform  those  rites  though  he  believes 
them  wrong  ?  *  Pray  over  the  matter,  and  inquire/ 
says  Mr.  Gladstone.  *  I  have  done  both/  replies  the 
unhappy  man.  *  And  you  are  still  of  the  same  mind  V 
—  *  Altogether.'  — '  But  do  you  not  think  the  whole 
undivided  Church  more  likely  to  be  in  the  right  than 
you  V  —  *  I  am  not  so  destitute  of  modesty  as  to 
affirm  the  contrary.'  —  *  Then  you  may,  without  fur- 
ther scruple,  proclaim  your  belief  in  the  supposed 
error,  and  practise  the  forbidden  rite!'  So  thus,  it 
appears,  the  man  may  assent  to  one  proposition  which 
he  deems  false,  because  he  can  assent  to  another, 
altogether  diflferent,  which  he  believes  true ;  namely, 
that  he  thinks  the  *  undivided  Church '  more  likely  to 
be  in  the  right  than  he.  How  diiFerent  the  decision 
of  Mr.  Gladstone .  from  that  of  Saint  Paul,  who  de- 
clares that  a  man  who  should  eat  meat  offered  to 
idols,  with  a  conscience  doubting  its  propriety,  would 
sin;  though  the  Apostle  at  the  same  time  declares 
by  inspiration,  that  the  act,  in  itself,  is  absolutely 
indifferent.  Such  a  casuist  as  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
soon  have  administered  relief.  *  Do  you  not  think,' 
he  would  say,  *  that  an  inspired  apostle  is  more  likely 
to  be  in  the  right  than  you  ?'  —  *  Who  can  doubt  it  ?' 
would  have  been  the  reply.  *  Then  eat  as  soon  and 
as  much  as  you  please,'  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have 
said;  unless  he  believed  the  decision  of  an  inspired 
apostle  less  likely  to  be  the  true  one  than  that  of  his 
*  undivided  Church.' 

We  are  astonished  at  this  doctrine,  we  confess,  and 
doubt  whether,  considering  the  difference  of  the  age 
and  circumstances,  any  thing  much  more  censurable 
is  to  be  found  even  among  those  Jesuitical  casuists, 
whose  extravagances  Pascal  so  inimitably  ridiculed. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  doctrine  of  *  probable  opinions'  would 

d2 
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almost  match  that  of  the  school  of  Loyola ;  and  we  are 
half  inclined  to  say  of  him,  what  Pascal's  Jesuit  Father 
says  of  Escobar :  *  Truly  this  Escobar,'  said  I,  Ms  a 
a  fine  man.' — '  Oh ! '  rejoined  the  Father,  *  every  body 
admires  him;  he  puts  such  lovely  questions!'* 

But  what  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  congenial  love  of 
obscurity,  has  left  in  utter  darkness,  others  have  en- 
deavoured to  clear  up.  They  have  proceeded  to  fur- 
nish us  with  criteria  of  the  undivided  Church,  to  inter- 
pret what  it  has  delivered,  and  to  invest  its  decisions 
with  a  species  of  infallibility.  But  let  it  not  be  for 
one  moment  imagined  that  we  are  at  all  likely  to  have 
the  exercise  of  the  *  Right  of  Private  Judgment'  dimi- 
nished by  all  this ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  enlarged  a 
thousand  fold.  The  theory  is,  that  Scripture  is  in- 
complete ;  that  some  things  are  divinely  revealed 
which  are  not  revealed  there ;  that  it  is  to  be  supple- 
mented by  tradition  ;  and  that  whatever  we  find 
unanimously  and  constantly  asserted  by  such  tradi- 
tion, is  invested  with  an  authority  co-ordinate  with 
that  of  Scripture.  Whereupon  arise  an  infinity  of 
questions,  any  one  of  which  is  as  difiicult  as  any  that 
Private  Judgment  was  ever  called  upon  to  decide; 
questions,  which  he  who  is  no  scholar  has  little 
chance  of  deciding  except  by  lot,  for  the  authorities 
are  very  numerous  and  diametrically  contradictory  on 
all  sides.  Nothing  is  more  easy,'  exclaims  the  Angli- 
can ;  '  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  adhere  to  the  rule  of 

*  *  Vraiment,  lui  dis-je,  il  me  semble  que  je  reve,  quand  j'entends 
des  Religieux  parler  de  cette  sorte.  Et  quoi,  mon  p^re,  dites  moi 
en  conscience,  Stes  vous  dans  ce  sentiment-l^  ?  Non  vraiment,  me 
dit  le  p^re.  Yous  parlez  done,  continuai-je,  contre  votre  conscience  ? 
Point  de  tout,  dit-iL  Je  ne  parlois  pas  en  cela  selon  ma  conscience, 
mais  selon  celle  de  Ponce  et  du  P.  Baunj ;  et  vous  pouniez  les 
suivre  en  surety,  car  ce  sont  d'habiles  gens.* — Let,  Provinciales, 
let.  V. 
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Vincentius  Lirinensis  —  Ctiwd  semper^  quod  ubiquej 
quod  ah  omnibus  traditum  esV  But,  alas !  on  investi- 
gation, it  is  found  that  *  nobody '  knows  what  '  every 
body '  has  said ;  that  what  has  been  affirmed  *  every 
where'  is  remembered  *  no  where ;'  and  that  the  only 
thing  to  which  all  time  has  testified,  is  tempora  mutan- 
tuvj  et  no8  mutamur  m  iUis.  Whether  a  man  be 
learned  or  ignorant  —  permitted  to  exercise  his  judg- 
ment in  discovering  these  obscured  verities  of  tradition 
for  himself,  or  forbidden  so.  to  do — ample  in  either 
case  is  the  scope  for  his  private  judgment.  If  learned, 
and  permitted  to  inquire,  the  luckless  student  finds 
that  instead  of  one  small  book  he  is  sent  to  five  hun* 
dred ;  instead  of  having  to  deal  with  nothing  but  what 
is  truth^  truth  itself  is  presented  to  him  in  minute 
fragments,  amidst  mountain-loads  of  absurdity,  igno- 
rance, and  heresy.  Then  there  are,  besides,  most 
difficult  and  subtle  questions  of  criticism  to  be  de- 
cided, before  the  very  materials  of  judgment  can  be 
laid  before  the  mind ;  interpolations,  erasures,  for- 
geries to  be  detected — what  is  authentic  separated 
from  what  is  not — in  a  word,  qucestiones  vexatce  with- 
out end  to  be  adjusted.  Again ;  at  what  point  is  the 
investigation  to  stop  ? — Is  it  at  the  end  of  the  second, 
or  third,  or  fourth,  or  fifth  centuries  ?  *  Stand  by  the 
first  six  General  Councils,'  exclaim  Hammond  and 
Stillingfleet ;  *  Stop  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,' 
says  Archbishop  Bramhall;  *You  must  not  draw 
bridle  till  the  disunion  of  the  East  and  West,'  cries 
Bishop  Ken  ;  *  You  are  wrong,'  says  Archbishop 
Usher ;  four  or  five  hundred  years  are  sufficient ;' 

*  Rather  three  or  four,'  say  Waterland  and  Beveridge ; 

*  The  precise  limit  is  no  where^  says  Mr.  Newman ; 

*  it  is  a  question  of  degree  and  place ; '  *  It  is  every 
;  where,'  shouts  the  more  consistent  Romanist.      No 
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wonder  that,  oppressed  with  the  thought  of  such  an 
exercise  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  the  inquirer 
declares  he  knows  not  how  to  perform  it.  *  My 
friend,'  is  the  reply,  *  you  have  only  to  read  through 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  folios  of  ecclesiastical  re- 
cords, and  you  will  find  the  matter  is  just  as  I  tell 
you.'  He  feels  that  this  is  but  meagre  consolation, 
and,  if  intelligent,  will  declare,  that  rather  than  un- 
dergo such  labour  for  the  small  residuum  of  doubtful 
truth  which  he  is  assured  he  will  extract  from  it,  he 
would  make  a  voyage  to  the  Indies  to  bring  home  a 
cargo  of  one  peppercorn  and  two  grains  of  rice !  The 
right  of  private  judgment,  in  such  a  case,  he  feels  to 
be  about  as  valuable  a  possession  as  a  right  to  read 
through  the  statutes  at  large.  The  Tractarians  may 
very  safely  grant  it,  for  they  may  be  assured  no  one 
will  avail  himself  of  it.  If  the  man  be  ignorant,  or 
forbidden  to  inquire  —  the  other  case  supposed  —  he 
has  only  to  believe.  But  let  it  not  be  imagined  that 
he  is  not  still  subjected  to  the  necessity  of  performing 
an  impracticable  act  of  private  judgment.  He  may 
be  told  that  infallible  truth  has  been  discovered,  and 
that  the  priest  is  the  infallible  expounder  of  it.  But, 
then,  on  what  ground  shall  he  believe  this  ?  *  I  am 
commissioned,'  says  the  priest.  *  But,'  (will  be  the 
reply,)  *  I  see  that  there  are  multitudes  of  your  oum 
Church,  and  whom  you  acknowledge  equally  commis- 
sioned with  yourself,  who  tell  me  that  you  are  under 
an  absolute  delusion  —  that  neither  you  nor  they  are 
commissioned  to  assume  any  such  authority  —  that 
tradition  is  no  authoritative  guide,  and  that,  if  it 
were,  what  it  authorises  cannot  be  authentically  dis- 
covered. I  moreover  see  that  many  of  those  who 
adopt  the  same  general  principles  with  yourself,  differ 
as  to  wliat  is  primitive  and  catholic  truth.     I  can. 
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therefore,  regard  y(>wr  judgment  only  as  your  "  private 
judgment ; "  and  the  knotty  question  which  I  have  to 
decide  is,  whether  I  am  to  surrender  my  "  private 
judgment"  because  your  "private  judgment"  tells 
me  to  do  so,  when  the  "  private  judgment "  of  others 
equally  learned,  equally  sincere,  and  equally  commis^ 
stoned^  tells  me  that  I  ought  not  ?  and,  as  I  have  no 
data  whereon  to  decide  this  question,  truly  I  think  a 
harder  question  for  my  private  judgment,  even  the 
Scriptures  of  truth  could  scarcely  have  submitted  to 
it.  If  I  decide  as  you  would  have  me,  I  decide  abso- 
lutely without  any  reason  whatever.'  ^And  is  not 
thb,'  would  be  the  honest  reply,  '  is  not  this  the  happy 
state  of  mind  to  which  we  have  been  endeavouring  to 
reduce  you  ?  Have  we  not  for  years  been  urging 
you  to  inquire  whether  inquiry  be  not  dangerous  ?  — 
have  we  not  been  reasoning  you  (in  our  way)  into 
the  belief  that  reckoning  on  such  subjects  is  unreason- 
able?  And  have  we  not  endeavoured  to  illustrate 
precept  by  example,  and  as  completely  divested  our- 
selves of  all  the  attributes  of  a  rational  nature,  as  the 
ancient  caricature  of  Plato's  man  ?  Have  we  not 
shown  you,  in  our  own  case,  how  much  may  be  be- 
lieved, and  how  little  it  is  necessary  to  reason  ?'  ♦ 

*  As  these  remarks  may  appear  severe,  we  sliall  justify  ourselves 
bj  citing  the  following  paragraphs  from  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
and  dangerous  of  the  Oxford  Tracts,  If  the  reader  find  it  impos- 
sible to  read  the  first  without  a  smile,  we  predict  that  he  will  not 
be  able  to  read  the  second  without  a  sigh ; — to  think  that  a  reason- 
able being  can  talk  such  nonsense.  —  *I  am  not  here  to  enter  into 
the  question  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  duty  and  blessedness  of 
believing  rests ;  but  I  would  observe,  that  nature  certainly  does 
give  sentence  against  scepticism,  against  doubt,  nay  against  a  habit 
(I  say  a  habit)  of  inquiry — against  a  critical,  cold,  investigating 
temper — the  temper  of  what  are  called  shrewd,  clear-headed,  hard- 
headed  men  ;  in  that,  by  the  confession  of  all,  happiness  is  attached 
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That  we  are  to  receive  with  cringing  acquiescence, 
whatever  such  men  are  pleased  to  say  they  are  com- 

not  to  their  temper,  but  rather  to  confiding,  unrecuoning,  faith.  I 
do  not  say  that  inquiry  may  not,  under  circumstances,  be  a  duty, 
as  going  into  the  cold  and  rain  may  be  a  duty  instead  of  stopping 
at  home ;  as  serving  in  war  may  be  a  duty ;  but  it  does  seem  to  me 
preposterous  to  confess,  that  free  inquiry  leads  to  scepticism,  and 
scepticism  makes  one  less  happy  than  faith,  and  yet  that  such  free 
inquiry  is  right.  What  is  right  and  what  is  happy,  cannot,  in  the 
long  run  and  on  a  large  scale,  be  disjoined.  To  follow  truth  can 
never  be  a  subject  of  regret ;  free  inquiry  does  lead  a  man  to 
regret  the  days  of  his  child-lihe  faith  ; — thebefojie  it  is  notfoUow- 
ing  truth.  Those  who  measure  every  thing  by  utility,  should,  on 
their  own  principles,  embrace  the  obedience  of  faith  for  its  very 
expedience ;  and  they  should  cease  this  kind  of  seeking,  that  they 
may  find. 

'  /  say,  then,  that  never  to  have  been  troubled  tmth  u  doubt  about 
the  truth  of  what  has  been  taught  us,  is  the  happiest  state  of  mind; 
and  if  any  one  says  that,  to  maintain  this,  is  to  admit  that  heretics 
ought  to  remain  heretics,  and  Pagans  Pagans,  I  deny  it.  For  I 
have  not  said  that  it  is  a  happy  thing  never  to  add  to  what  you 
have  learned,  but  not  happier  to  take  away.  Now,  true  religion 
is  the  summit  and  perfection  of  false  religions ;  it  combines  in  one 
whatever  there  is  of  good  and  true  separately  remaining  in  each.' 
.  .  .  '  So  that,  in  matter  of  fact,  if  a  religious  mind  were  edu- 
cated in,  and  sincerely  attached  to,  some  form  of  heathenism  or 
heresy,  and  then  were  brought  under  the  light  of  truth,  it  would 
be  drawn  off  from  error  into  the  truth,  not  by  losing  what  it  had, 
but  by  gaining  what  it  had  not — not  by  being  unclothed,  but  by 
being  '^  clothed  upon,"  *^  that  mortality  may  be  swallowed  up  of 
life."  That  same  principle  of  faith  which  attaches  it  to  its  original 
wrong  doctrine,  would  attach  it  to  the  truth ;  and  that  portion  of 
its  original  doctrine  which  was  to  be  cast  off  as  absolutely  false, 
would  not  be  directly  rejected,  but  indirectly  rejected  in  the  recep- 
tion of  the  truth  which  is  its  opposite.' 

The  writer  of  this  seriously  believes  that  unthinking  acquiescence 
in  whatever  we  are  told,  is  the  most  desirable  state  of  mind ;  and 
that  the  restlessness  produced  by  inquiry  affords  a  presumption, 
that  what  is  offered  to  us  is  error.  The  Hottentot,  who  is  con- 
tented with  his  brutal  theology,  had  better,  it  seems,  view  with 
suspicion  the  uneasiness  of  mind  produced  by  the  teachers  of  Chris* 
tianity,  for  they  only  disturb  his  faith  and  tranquillity — an  ominous 
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missioned  to  teach  us,  will  be  more  than  doubted,  till 
they  not  only  lay  claim  to  virtual  infallibility,  but 
persuade  us  to  admit  their  claim.  The  latter  they 
will  do  when  they  have  perfected  us  in  the  grand  art 
of  abjuring  our  reason ;  in  the  former  they  seem  ready 
to  accommodate  us  at  any  time.  But,  unhappily  for 
their  pretensions,  though  happily  for  truth,  their 
virtual  claim  to  infallibility  and  unquestioning  obe- 
dience is  not,  like  that  of  Rome,  unanimously  and 
vigorously  supported  by  the  whole  communion  to 
which  they  belong.  Even  if  it  were,  such  unity  would 
not  (as  already  shown)  relieve  the  difficulties  of  the 
inquirer ;  for  as  another  Church  makes  the  same  pre- 

sign  that  he  is  '  not  following  the  truth  I '  '  Where  ignorance  is 
bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise.*  ^  Not  so/  says  this  profound  doctor, 
*  for  I  have  not  said  that  he  is  not  to  culd  to  his  belief,  only  he 
must  be  careful  not  to  take  away ;  he  must  become  a  Christian, 
not  by  losing  what  he  hcui^  but  by  gaifdng  what  he  had  not !'  Was 
ever  fatuity  like  this  ?  The  Hottentot,  when  he  embraces  Chris- 
tianity, it  appears,  only  adds  to  his  faith,  but  does  not  taJie  any 
away !  Are  we  to  believe  that  if  these  new  evangelists  were  to 
attempt  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  they  would  act  on  the  above 
maxims,  and  facilitate  the  work,  as  did  the  Romish  missionaries 
among  the  Japanese,  by  teaching  their  converts  to  transfer  their 
whole  idolatrous  stock-in-trade  to  Christianity — to  make  over  to 
the  saints  the  homage  they  once  paid  to  idols,  and  baptize  their 
wooden  gods  by  evangelical  names?  What  must  be  the  despera- 
tion of  a  cause  which  stands  in  need  of  such  arguments  ?  Argu- 
ments I  they  do  not  even  reach  the  respectability  of  sophistry.  Are 
we  not  justified,  then,  in  saying  that  these  new  teachers  enjoin  a 
servile  and  unreasoning  belief — the  utter  prostration  of  the  intel- 
lect ?  And  does  not  such  a  paragraph  as  the  above,  prove  that 
what  they  teach  they  are  full  willing  to  practise? — The  reader 
will  find  the  same  lesson  perpetually  inculcated,  with  various  de- 
grees of  efirontery,  throughout  the  Oxford  Tracts.  According  to 
these  men,  one  would  think  that  it  was  so  much  a  duty  to  distrust 
our  reason,  that  mystery  is  an  antecedent  ground  of  probability ; 
and  that,  if  a  doctrine  be  absolutely  incomprehensible,  it  is  almost 
certain  to  be  true ! 
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tensions,  the  knotty  query  would  still  return — *of 
two  Churches,  both  professing  infallibility,  which  is 
the  more  likely  to  be  infallible  ? ' 

But  sud.  L^tr  rf  pretensions,  whether  it  be 
of  any  avail  or  not,  is  not  to  be  found.  ^  Quis  custodiet 
ipaos  cuatodes  f '  The  disease  of  '  Private  Judgment ' 
has  infected  the  shepherds  as  well  as  the  flock ;  all 
the  difficulties  which,  as  we  have  shown,  so  closely 
beset  the  private  student  in  the  attempt  to  collect 
Catholic  truth  from  the  voluminous  records  of  an- 
tiquity, have  been  felt  by  these  authorised  guides 
themselves;  and  have  led  to  all  those  varieties  of 
opinion  which  might  have  been  expected.  In  this 
point  of  view,  the  recent  attempt  at  producing  unity 
of  opinion,  and  abridging  the  diversities  of  ^  private 
judgment,'  is  even  ludicrous.  Never,  since  the  Re- 
formation, has  there  been  such  a  din  of  controversy ; 
— such  a  hubbub  of  tumultuous  and  discordant  voices. 
Ill-fated  project  of  universal  concord,  which  terminates 
in  the  indefinite  multiplication  of  controversies !  It 
really  reminds  one  of  the  ambitious  attempt,  described 
in  the  ^  Sketch  Book,'  at  a  new  and  elaborate  harmony 
on  the  part  of  Master  Simon  and  his  village  choristers. 
'  The  usual  services  of  the  choir,'  says  the  author, 
*  were  managed  pretty  well  .  .  .  but  the  great  trial 
was  an  anthem  that  had  been  prepared  and  arranged 
by  Master  Simon,  and  on  which  he  had  founded  great 
expectations.  Unluckily  there  was  a  blunder  at  the 
very  outset ;  the  musicians  became  flurried ;  Master 
Simon  was  in  a  fever ;  every  thing  went  on  lamely 
and  irregularly,  until  they  came  to  a  chorus  beginning, 
"  Now  let  us  sing  with  one  accord,"  which  seemed  to 
be  a  signal  for  parting  company,  and  all  became  dis- 
cord and  confusion.'     Even  thus  is  it  on  the  present 
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occasion;  our  very  ears  ache  with  the  elaborate 
dissonance  of  this  novel  attempt  at  harmony. 

There  is  one  point,  and  but  one,  in  which  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  this  alleged  attempt  to  restore 
^primitive  truth,'  resemble  those  attending  its  first 
establishment ;  and  in  that  we  must  confess  the  analogy 
to  be  perfect.  These  new  teachers  have  come,  *  not  to 
bring  peace  on  the  earth,  but  a  sword.' 

Manifold  are  the  arguments  in  £Eivour  of  the  ^  Eight 
of  Private  Judgment '  on  which  we  have  not  insisted, 
and  on  which,  at  this  period  of  the  world's  history,  it 
would  be  most  superfluous  to  dwell.  Those,  of  course, 
which  have  been  mentioned  as  demonstrating  the 
wickedness  and  folly  of  persecution,  are  in  favour  of 
it — for  whatever  tends  to  prove  the  one  wrong,  tends 
to  prove  the  other  right.  To  these,  many  more  might 
be  added;  some  deduced  from  the  intellectual  and 
moral  nature  of  man,  others  from  the  relations  in 
which  he  stands  to  God :  some  from  the  declarations 
of  Scripture,  others  from  the  examples  it  holds  out 
to  our  imitation:  some  from  abstract  justice,  and 
others  from  an  enlarged  expediency.  The  arguments 
on  which  we  have  principally  insisted  are,  that  the 
right  must  in  fact  be  conceded,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not ;  that  the  evils  with  which  it  is  supposed  to  be 
connected,  be  they  greater  or  less,  are  not  likely  to  be 
remedied  till  we  find  what  we  shall  be  long  in  seeking 
—  an  infallible  interpreter  of  infallible  truth;  and 
that  any  theory  short  of  that,  involves  a  flagitious 
tampering  with  the  rights  of  conscience. 

On  this  last  argument,  which  we  have  already 
noticed,  we  should  wish  to  add  a  remark  or  two ;  for 
this  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  folly  of 
attempting  to  circumscribe  the  Right  in  question.  If 
it  be  man's  duty  to  embrace  the  truth ;  and  if  it  be 
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also  his  duty,  which  necessarily  follows,  to  embrace 
that  which  he  honestly  deems  the  truth,  he  must 
follow  his  convictions  whithersoever  they  lead  him,  in 
spite  of  any  authority  whatsoever  not  admitted  by 
him  to  be  infallible ;  in  that  case,  of  course,  doubt  or 
denial  would  imply  a  contradiction  of  his  own  con- 
victions. It  is  not  at  the  option  of  a  conscientious 
man — no  matter  how  he  came  by  his  conscience — to 
debate  whether  he  shall  act  upon  its  convictions.  He 
cannot  do  otherwise.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  who 
believes  in  his  conscience  that  such  and  such  doctrines 
are  false,  such  and  such  rites  sinful.  Right  or  wrong, 
this  is  his  state  of  mind.  What  is  he  to  do  ?  Can 
any  authorise  him  to  profess  that  these  doctrines  are 
true,  or  to  practise  those  rites?  If  any  one  will 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  he  will  say  more  than  any 
casuists,  ancient  or  modern,  out  of  the  school  of  the 
Jesuits,  will  expressly  affirm.  He  is  bound,  then, 
to  yield  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience, 
whether  his  opinions  be  true  or  false :  if  true,  even 
our  opponents  will  not  say  that  he  can  be  authorised 
to  profess  the  contrary.  Nor  is  it  otherwise,  sup- 
posing them  erroneous ;  for  by  the  express  authority 
of  Saint  Paul,  (who  declares  that  *  to  him  who  thinketh 
any  thing  evil '  it  is  so,  and  that  even  a  perfectly  in- 
different act  assumes  moral  malignity  if  performed 
with  a  reluctant  or  accusing  conscience,)  as  well  as  by 
the  decision  of  aU  the  best  moralists  and  casuists, 
an  erroneous  conscience  obliges  as  much  as  a  well- 
informed  one ;  and  by  none  is  this  more  strenuously 
maintained  than  by  the  great  Divines  of  the  Church 
of  England.* 

*  It  IS  asserted  bj  Jeremy  Taylor  in  his  *  Ductor  Dubitantiura  ;' 
by  Barrow  in  Lis  Latin  poem,  entitled  '  Conscientia  erronea  obligat;* 
and  by  Archbishop  Sharp,  cited  by  Locke.    Stillingfleet  says, '  The 
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The  usual  evasion  is,  'Let  him  further  inquire;' 
and  wise  counsel  this  may  be,  in  the  first  instance. 
But  suppose  a  person  says  he  has  inquired ;  or  that 
he  inquires  again,  and  comes  back  in  the  same  mind. 
What  is  he  to  do  ?  He  will  say  that  he  cannot  be 
inquiring  for  ever — that  religion  is  a  practical  thing, 
and  must  not  be  matter  of  investigation  all  his  days 
— that  he  may  as  well  embrace  error  as  live  in  a 
state  of  continual  pjnrhonism — and  that  he  has  no 
reason  to  expect  that  he  will  ever  have  a  greater 
moral  certainty  than  he  has.  Once  more  then  we 
demand.  What  is  he  to  do?  Right  or  wrong  he 
must  follow  the  convictions  of  his  conscience — to 
him  the  supreme  law. 

It  is  true  that,  after  all,  the  individual  may  be 
much  to  blame ;  but  not  for  thus  acting  in  obedience 
to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  in  the  last  resort. 
There  may  have  been  haste  in  the  inquiry — or  no 
inquiry  at  all  when  urged  to  make  it — or  unworthy 

plea  of  an  erroneous  conscience  takes  not  off  the  obligation  to  fol- 
low the  dictates  of  it ;  for  as  a  man  is  bound  to  laj  it  down  sup- 
posing  it  erroneous,  so  he  is  bound  not  to  go  against  it  while  it  is 
not  laid  down.  • .  So  that  let  men  turn  and  shift  about  which  waj 
they  will,  by  the  very  same  arguments  that  any  will  pro^e  separa- 
tion from  the  Church  of  Rome  lawful — because  she  requires  unlaw- 
ful things  as  conditions  of  her  communion — it  will  be  proved  lawful 
not  to  conform  to  any  suspected  or  unlawful  practice  required  by 
any  church  governors  upon  the  same  terms;— if  the  thing  so  re- 
quired be,  after  serious  and  sober  inquiry,  judged  unwarrantable 
by  a  man's  own  conscience.' 

'  If,'  says  Chillingworth,  in  his  strong  manner, '  they  suffer  them- 
selves neither  to  bee  betraid  into  their  errors,  nor  kept  in  them  by 
any  sin  of  their  will ;  if  they  doe  their  best  endeavour  to  free  them- 
selves from  all  errors,  and  yet  faile  of  it  through  humaine  frailty; 
so  well  am  I  perswaded  of  the  goodnesse  of  God,  that  if  in  me  alone 
should  meet  a  confluence  of  all  such  errors  of  all  the  Protestants 
in  the  world  that  were  thus  qualified,  I  should  not  be  so  much  afraid 
of  them  all  as  I  should  be  to  ask  pardon  for  them.' 
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passions  and  prepossessions  in  favour  of  such  and 
such  conclusions.  In  these  respects  there  may  b^ 
much  to  blame,  but  not  in  the  act  of  obedience  to 
conscience  itself.  On  the  other  hand — if,  rare  case ! 
there  has  been  nothing  wanting  in  the  process  of  inquiry 
which  honesty  and  diligence  could  supply —  no  neg- 
ligence, no  want  of  candour  or  patience,  the  man 
is  guiltless,  even  supposing  the  opinion  erroneous, 
unless  we  suppose  God  to  punish  error  absolutely 
and  wholly  involuntary.  K,  then,  a  man  can  truly 
say,  *  I  believe  in  my  conscience  such  and  such  re- 
ligious doctrines  are  God's  truth,  and  such  and 
such  religious  usages  most  pleasing  to  Him,'  it  is 
no  longer  at  his  option  whether  he  shall  profess 
the  one  or  practise  the  other;  and  in  like  manner, 
if  he  can  truly  say,  *I  believe  in  my  conscience 
such  and  such  doctrines  are  false,  and  such  and 
such  usages  displeasing  to  God,'  it  is  not  in  his 
power  even  to  appear  to  sanction  either.  He  must 
obey  that  which  is  his  law  —  his  conscience;  in 
other  words,  if  his  private  judgment  be  at  variance 
with  any  authority  whatever^  not  admitted  to  be  in- 
fallible, he  must  obey  the  first  and  not  the  second. 
To  this  there  is  no  exception. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  men  who  will  avowedly 
dispute  the  maxim  here  laid  down.  The  opponent 
generally  contents  himself  with  daring  those  who 
maintain  it  to  apply  it  to  certain  extreme  cases.  We 
should  not  shrink  from  the  challenge.  We  believe 
that  the  general  principle  is  universally  applicable ; 
and  that  the  instances  which  seem  opposed  are  either 
imaginary  or  irrelevant.  Let  us  take  the  strongest 
conceivable  cases,  which,  however  absurd,  some  have 
been  modest  and  reasonable  enough  to  adduce  — 
that,  for  example,  of  a  man  who  is  supposed  to  be 
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conscientiously  prompted  to  commit  murder  or  rob- 
bery. *  Is  the  man,'  they  triumphantly  ask,  *  to  be 
justified,  and  treated  as  innocent?'  To  this,  the 
arguments  in  reply  are  many  and  obvious:  First, 
if  we  are  to  suppose  that  such  conscientious  persons 
are  impelled  by  conscience  to  commit  murder  or 
robbery  oa  stich  —  that  is,  under  the  persuasion  of 
their  being  crimes  —  then,  1.  The  notion  is  simply 
a  contradiction.  2.  Such  a  case,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  has  never  been  alleged,  and  might  safely  be 
left  to  be  considered  when  it  occurs.  3.  Supposing 
such  a  case  to  be  alleged,  all  mankind  would  feel 
constrained,  on  ordinary  calculations  of  probability, 
to  believe  either  that  the  parties  were  mad,  and 
therefore  truly  excused  on  that  ground;  or  that 
they  pretended  to  hold  such  a  singular  creed  for 
an  evil  purpose.  They  would,  therefore,  be  either 
confined  as  lunatics,  or  punished  as  knaves,  according 
to  the  evidence  of  their  being  the  one  or  the  other. 
4.  Whether  they  be  conscientious  or  not,  society  must 
protect  every  one  against  any  infraction  of  his  civil 
rights ;  and,  for  this  reason,  the  conscientious  persons 
who  manifest  their  piety  by  infringing  them,  may 
be  very  properly  knocked  on  the  head.  *The  ma- 
gistrate,' says  Bayle,  with  a  gravity  which  is  almost 
amusing,  ^having  received  a  power  from  God  and 
man,  of  putting  murderers  to  death,  may  justly 
punish  him  who  kills  a  man  from  the  instincts  of 
conscience ;  for  it  is  not  his  business  to  stand  win* 
nowing  those  rare  and  singular  cases,  in  which 
conscience  may  happen  to  &M  into  illusions  in  this 
matter.'  But,  secondly,  if  by  those  who  commit  murder 
or  robbery  for  conscience'  sake,  be  meant  those  who 
commit  acts,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
they  themselves  would  consider  crimes;  but  which, 
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in  their  judgment,  cease  to  be  so  when  performed 
at  the  prompting  of  conscience — for  the  repressioh, 
for  example,  of  other  peopys  consciences,  or  for 
the  propagation  of  *  the  true  faith ' —  we  miglU  content 
ourselves  with  replying,  1.  That  we  never  heard  oi 
such  cases  among  those  who  contend  that  conscience 
is  the  supreme  law,  and  that  every  one  must  obey 
its  dictates.  All  who  believe  this  necessarily  learn 
to  respect  other  people's  rights,  as  well  as  to  assert 
their  own ;  it  is  only  amongst  those  who  deny  this 
maxim  that  we  find  such  instances  as  the  above; 
and  we  might  safely  leave  the  objectors,  therefore, 
to  their  own  dark  books  of  casuistry,  in  which  the 
precise  modes  and  degrees  in  which  they  may  *  do 
evil  that  good  may  come,'  are  duly  set  forth.  As- 
suredly, it  is  rather  hard  to  adduce,  against  the 
operation  of  any  principle,  instances  which,  if  that 
principle  were  in  operation,  could  not  even  exist. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  ready  to  affirm,  2.  That  if 
the  said  persecutors  be  truly  and  conscientiously 
convinced  that  it  is  their  duty,  as  in  the  sight  of 
God,  to  persecute,  they  are  justified  in  so  doing  while 
in  that  state  of  mind;  though,  in  accordance  with 
what  has  been  laid  down,  they  may  have  contracted 
a  great  amount  of  guilt  in  the  process  by  which 
they  have  arrived  at  it.  3.  That  if  they  have  ar- 
rived at  it  after  having  honestly  investigated  the 
subject,  and  without  any  voluntary  error  or  self- 
deception — though  we  have  our  doubts  whether 
there  ever  was  such  a  case  —  they  are  wholly  in- 
nocent; but,  4.  That,  as  they  are  infringing  other 
people's  civil  rights,  though  they  do  not  think  so, 
it  is  perfectly  competent  to  those  upon  whom  they 
are  exercising  their  freaks  of  eccentric  piety,  to  deal 
with  them  as  with  the  aforesaid  conscieniiou.^  cri^ 
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minals;  and  punish  theni,  (if  they  have  the  power,) 
not  for  tonnenting  men  from  the  best  possible  motives, 
but  for  tormenting  them  —  those  who  are  de  facto 
'  tormented,'  not  being  capable  of  understanding  such 
refined  distinctions. 

Thus  the  principle  advocated  is  liable  to  no  abuse, 
nor  does  society  lose  any  one  of  its  present  safeguards 
by  its  universal  adoption.  But  even  were  it  otherwise, 
whether  would  it  be  preferable^ — that  one  man  in  a 
century  should  go  unpunished,  because,  under  a  pe- 
culiar species  of  hallucination,  he  professed  himself 
conscientiously  impelled  to  perpetrate  moral  wrong ; 
or  that  we  should  recognise  a  principle  which  would 
justify  the  perpetual  and  universal  oppression  of  con- 
science for  speculative  opinions  ? 

In  fact,  however,  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous 
than  to  profess  any  alarm  lest  mankind  should  plead 
conscience  in  favour  of  the  violation  of  any  of  the 
laws  of  practical  morals.  In  these  there  has  ever  been, 
and  ever  will  be,  a  remarkable  unanimity.  As  Bayle 
has  well  said — ;*  We  are  all  agreed  about  the  doctrines 
which  teach  men  to  live  soberly  and  righteously,  to 
love  God,  to  abstain  from  revenge,  to  forgive  our  ene- 
mies, to  render  good  for  evil,  to  be  charitable.  We 
are  divided  about  points  which  tend  not  to  make  the 
yoke  of  Christian  morality  either  heavier  or  lighter. 
The  Papists  believe  transubstantiation ;  the  Reformed 
believe  it  not.  This  makes  not  for  vice  one  way  or 
other.'  To  the  same  purport,  a  very  different  writer, 
Robert  Hall,  has  observed — *  The  doctrines  of  our 
holy  religion  may  be  wofully  curtailed  and  corrupted, 
and  its  profession  sink .  into  formality ;  but  its  moral 
precepts  are  so  plain  and  striking,  and  guarded  by 
such  clear  and  awfiil  sanctions,  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible it  can  ever  be  converted  into,  an  active  instru-'' 
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ment  of  vice.  Let  the  appeal  be  made  to  facts*  Look 
through  all  the  different  sects  and  parties  into  which 
professed  Christians  are  unhappily  divided.  Where 
is  there  one  to  be  found  who  has  innovated  in  the  rule 
of  life,  by  substituting  vice  in  the  place  of  virtue  ?' 
We  may  safely  restrict  ourselves,  therefore,  to  the  case 
of  speculative  opinions ;  and  we  will  take  the  strongest. 
It  may  be  said,  ^  Is  a  man  conscientiously  convinced 
that  the  Bible  is  false,  no  longer  bound  to  believe  it?' 
We  answer,  he  has  a  prior  duty  to  perform.  To  be- 
lieve the  Bible  true,  in  that  very  state  of  mind  in 
which  he  believes  it  false,  is  a  simple  impossibility,  and 
therefore  not  directly  his  duty.  But  it  is  his  duty  to 
inquire ;  and  we  put  sufficient  faith  in  the  variety  and 
conclusiveness  of  the  evidences  of  its  truth,,  to  believe 
that,  if  he  inquire  honestly,  he  will  believe  it  true. 
If  there  be  a  case  of  one  who  has  thus  honestly  in* 
quired,  and  still  conscientiously  believes  it  false — if 
he  can  truly  allege  that  he  has  left  no  means  of  inves* 
tigation  unemployed,  and  suffered  no  prejudice  to  in- 
terfere with  his  judgment— we  shaU  rather  choose  to 
believe  that  he  labours  under  some  invincible  obliquity 
of  intellect,  which  in  the  eye  of  the  Omniscient  renders 
his  error  innocent,  than  admit  the  monstrous  dogma, 
that  he  incurs  guilt  for  error  absolutely  involuntary. 
But  whether  there  be  such  a  case  is  quite  another 
questipn. 

We  maintain,  then,  the  principle  asserted  by  the 
illustrious  writers  already  cited — and  we  apply  it 
consbtently  and  universally. 

By  the  assertion  of  this  principle,  we  are  far  from 
justifying  separation  from  any  religious  communion, 
merely  because  there  are  some  things  we  disapprove, 
or  may  wish  otherwise.  If  this  were  acted  upon,  there 
would  be  as  many  sects  as  individuals:  we  merely 
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contend,  that,  when  such  objections  have  assumed  the 
form  of  conscientious  scruples,  so  that  he  who  feels 
them  can  honestly  say,  'In  my  opinion  I  cannot 
profess  such  a  doctrine,  or  practise  such  a  rite^  or  ap- 
pear to  sanction  either  the  one  or  the  otherj  without 
offending  God,  or  fearing  lest  I  should  do  so' — his 
separation  is  not  only  justified,  but  necessitated.  Bk 
it  about  the  most  insignificaiit  matter  that  ever  dis- 
turbed a  *  weak  brother,'  it  matters  not ;  for  while  in 
that  condition,  it  is  not  insignificant  to  him.  If  ao- 
tuflUy  in  the  wrong,  still  it  appears  to  him  that  he  is 
in  the  right ;  and  while  In  that  state  he  must  act  in 
harmony  with  his  convictions. 

Peo{>le  have  not  been  slow  to  acknowledge  this  dt>c- 
trine  in  words ;  but  they  need  to  be  reminded  of  it, 
since  they  will  not  fairly  act  upon  it;  They  will  still 
charge  the  Separatist — even  the  conscientious  Sepa- 
ratist, with  '  sin ' — forgetting  that,  'in  dojoig  so,  they 
not  only  assume  that  they  infallibly  know  his  opinions 
to  be  erroneous,  which  (if  their  modesty  be  no  ob- 
stacle, and  it  'seldom  is)  they  have  a  perfect  right  to 
do ;  but  that,  whether  right  or  wrong,  there  has  been 
negligence,  want  of  candour,  or  Some  sinister  bias  in 
the  process  by  which  he  has  amved  at  them,  and  this 
no  mian  has  a  right  to  assume  unless  he  has  the  pre- 
rogative *  of  discerning  spirits.'  We  were  particularly 
amused  with  an  example  of  this  sort  of  inconsistency 
in  one  of  the  *  Oxford  Tracts'*,  in  which,  while  it  is 
admitted  that  the  conscientious  Dissenter  is  not  ne- 
cessarily a '^  sinner,'  still  it  remains  true  that  his  dissent 
is  a  *  sin.'  We  can  imagine  the  perplexity  of  one  who, 
meditating  the  crime  of  nonconformity,  comes  to  a 
dergyraain  professing  these  delightfully  puzzling  docr 
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trines  for  solutioh  of  his  doubts  and  difficulties.  '  Can 
1/  he  might  say,  ^  separate  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land without  "  sin ; "  seeing  that  I  cannot  affirm  what 
she  affirms,  nor  practise  what  she  enjoins,  without,  in 
my  opinion,  committing  a  sin  V — *  If  that  be  the  state 
of  your  conscience,'  would  be  the  reply,  *  you  cannot 
belong  to  the  Church  of  England ;  but  remember,  that 
neither  can  you  secede  from  her  without  sin.'  *  Why, 
then,  I  am  in  a  hopeful  case,'  rejoins  the  miserable  re- 
cusant ;  *  I  am  ruined  either  way ;  for  whether  I  re- 
main in  the  Church,  or  go  out  of  it — and  one  of  them 
I  must  do — I  commit  a  sin.'  Then  how  glad  will  his 
spiritual  adviser  be  to  administer  that  consolation, 
which  his  revered  teachers  of  Oxford  have,  for  this 
very  case,  made  and  provided!  He  will  say— 'You 
must  distinguish  here:  Though  you  cannot  secede 
from  us  without  sin,  yet  it  does  not  hence  follow  that 
you  are  a  sinner!'  On  this  his  countenance  brightens 
up,  and  he  is  most  eager  to  learn  that  auspicious  doc- 
trine, by  which  it  appears  that  a  man  may  commit  a 
sin  and  yet  be  no  sinner.  Whereupon  his  oracle  cites 
the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  *  Tracts,'  and  responds : — 
*  To  say  that  a  particular  thing  is  a  sin,  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  saying  that  every  one  who  does  it 
is  a  sinner.  ...  To  kill  a  fellow-creature  is  un- 
doubtedly a  crime ;  but  you  would  not  say  that  the 
person  who  killed  another  by  accident,  or  in  defence 
of  his  country  or  of  his  own  life,  or  by  command  of 
lawful  authorities,  is  a  criminal  ?'*  No,  would  be  the 
easy  reply ;  neither  should  we  say,  in  that  case,  that 
killing  was  a  crime.  By  parity  of  reasoning,  if  the 
conscientious  Dissenter  be  no  sinner  for  dissent,  it  can 
only  be  because  dissent,  in  that  case,  is  no  sin.     You 

*  Oxford  Tracts,  No.  51.  p.  3. 
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ought  upon  your  principle  to  say,  that  the  executioner, 
in  hanging  a  man,  commits  a  crimen  though  it  is  true 
he  is  no  criminal  I  This  distinction,  therefore,  will 
not  much  help  the  recusant ;  and  he  is  still  left  to 
decide  the  miserable  alternative — of  sinning  by  re- 
maning in  the  Church,  or  sinning  by  going  out  of  it. 

But  we  must  conclude ;  and  we  shall  do  so  with  a 
few  reflections  of  a  general  nature  on  the  advantages 
of  the  *  Right  of  Private  Judgment ; '  amongst  which, 
with  some  risk  of  being  charged  with  paradox,  we 
shall  venture  to  enumerate  many  of  its  reputed  ^  evils/ 

Whatever  the  evils  incidental  to  the  Right — and 
we  by  no  means  deny  that  there  are  evils — they  are 
trivial  compared  with  the  advantages  it  secures.  It 
frees  us  at  once  from  eveiy  form  and  degree  of  perse- 
cation;  it  leaves  inviolate  the  supremacy  over  con- 
science to  Him  who  alone  is  its  fitting  and  rightful 
Sovereign;  it  permits  the  conscience  itself  to  move 
freely  in  obedience  to  its  essential  laws ;  it  secures  for 
the  propagation  of  truth  the  only  weapons  which  she 
can  successfully  employ — argument  and  persuasion ; 
and  it  robs  error  of  the  only  weapons  she  can  success- 
fully employ — penalties  and  violence :  in  a  word,  it 
prevents  truth  from  resorting  to  that  in  which  alone 
she  is  weak,  and  en^>r  from  resorting  to  that  in  which 
alone  she  is  strong.  But  further,  to  a  philosophic 
mind,  which  calmly  and  soberly  considers  the  subject, 
there  will  always  be  reason  to  doubt  whether  even 
what  we  call  the  evils  incidental  to  the  exercise  of 
'private  judgment'  are  so  in  reality;  and  whether 
they  are  not  connected  directly,  or  indirectly,  with 
more  than  a  counterbalancing  jamount  of  good. 

To  confine  ourselves  to  the  common  argument 
against  the  exercise  of  the  *  Right '  derived  from  the 
various  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures, — we  are  by 
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no  means  convinced  that  absolute  unity  of  opinion 
would  be  a  benefit  at  all.  If,  as  we  devoutly  believe, 
an  honest  investigation  of  tbeir  contents  will  in  gene- 
ral secure  even  to  the  humblest  a  knowledge  of  all 
that  is  essential  to  salvation,  the  exercise  of  the  right 
is  vindicated;  unless  it  be. pretended  that  it  is  a 
dreadful  evil  that  men  should  differ  on  points  which 
are  not  essential  to  their  salvation.  Now,  that  there 
has  ever  been  a  remarkable  concurrence  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  most  important  doctrines,  is  un- 
deniable. The  only  question  therefore  is,  whether 
the  remaining  differences  may  not  be  connected  with 
advantages  greater  than  would  accrue  from  absolute 
unifomrity  of  opinion  ?  This  we  do  not  think  it  dif- 
ficult to  prove. 

That  the  Scriptures  should  be  attended  with  diffi- 
culties, was  fit,  probably  inevitable,  in  its^f ;  that 
those  difficulties  should  lead  to  varieties  of  opinion, 
was  an  incidental  result  of  the  prevailing  reasons 
which  induced  the  Divine  Author  to  leave  them  on 
its  pages.     Such  reasons  we  may  readily  discover. 

With  an  overbalance  of  evidence  in  behalf  of  the 
authority  of  the  Bible  generally,  and  of  its  more  iin- 
portant  revelati6ns,  it  wad  still  not  diesirable  that 
that  evidetice  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  neces- 
siiate  conviction;  and  render  the  exercise  of  doci- 
lity, candour,  and  faith,  impracticable  —  still  less 
to  make  all  diligence  in  its  study  unnecessary;  it 
was  fit  that  the  Scriptures  should  contain  some  ob- 
scurities on  minor  points,  to  exercise  patience,  stimu- 
late inquiry,  teach  humility,  rebuke  pride,  exercise 
faith«  Nor  is  this  all.  The  differences  of  opinion 
thence  resulting,  afford  the  various  communities  of 
Christians,  if  they  would  but  use  it,  the  most  ob- 
vious and   easy  method  of  testing  and  exercising 
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the  pi'actical  power  of  those  principles  of  charity 
which  they  all  profess.  Charity  towards  those  who 
think  just  with  ourselves,  is  but  an  enlarged  selfish- 
ness :  we  are  pleased  to  look  at  the  reflection  of  our 
Own  fair  orthodoxy  in  the  mirror  of  their  minds.  But 
to  feel  that  charity,  and  to  manifest  it  in  defiance  of 
the  points  on  which  we  differ,  requires  and  implies  a 
higher  principle.  Charity  to  our  own  party  is  often 
but  another  name  for  party  spirit :  give  us  the  charity 
which  constrains  *  Judah  not  to  vex  Ephraim,  and 
Ephraim  hot  to  enVy  Judah ' — the  charity  which  in- 
duced the  Samaritan  to  perform  offices  of  kindness  to 
the  perishing  Jew.  Painful  as  are  the  disputes  and 
controversies  on  non-essential  points,  we  believe  the 
time  will  come  when  the  sublime  spectacle  of  essential 
unity  amidst  minor  di^rences  will  be  fully  realised ; 
and  when  it  will  be  seen  how  superior, '  after  all,  is 
jiuch  *  unity  of  the  spirit '  to  any  *  uniformity  of  the 
letter/ 

We  may  add,  that  to  demand  that  there  should  be 
perfect  uniformity  in  religious  opinions,  is  to  demand 
a  mere  impossibility,  so  long  as  minds  are  differently 
constituted.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  general  analo- 
gies observable  in  the  constitution  and  development 
of  human  nature.  God  has  so  constructed  us,  that 
while  there  is  remarkable  uniformity,  both  in  the 
physical  and  moral  peciiliarities  on  which  the  very 
existence  and  social  well-being  of  the  race  depen  , 
there  are  eiidless  diversities  on  all  points  which  do 
not  involve  them;  It  is  much  the  same  with  Chris- 
tianity. The  learned  and  the  Unlearned,  if  sincere, 
generally  form  a  very  similar  notion  of  its  fundamen- 
tid  doctrines.  AH  beyond  (and  even  the  theory  of 
these)  is  the  sodrce  of  interminable  diversities  of 
sentiment. 

J^  4 
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Let  men  say  what  they  will,  they  will  find  it  hard 
to  discover  any  volume  which,  in  all  its  great  outlines, 
is  plainer  than  the  '  Book  of  God.'  It  has  its  obscu- 
rities and  its  mysteries,  it  is  true — wisely  left  there, 
as  already  attempted  to  be  shown ;  but  they  trouble 
not  the  humble  and  docile — myriads  of  whom,  al- 
most without  any  teacher  but  itself,  have  learned  from 
it  enough  to  teach  them  how  to  live  well,  and  how  to 
die  happy.  Its  light  has  illumined  the  whole  path- 
way of  their  present  pilgrimage,  and  penetrated  the 
depths  of  the  sepulchre  with  the  radiance  of  that 
*  hope  which  is  full  of  immortality,'  So  far  from  it9, 
being  tme,  that  thje  indiscriminate  exercise  .of  the 
Right  of  private  judgment  amongst  the  humbler  classes, 
leads  to  interminable  diversities  of  interpretation  and 
of  doctrine,  it  is  notorious  that  most  of  the  profitless 
controversies   which   have   obscured  the   Bible  and 

• 

cursed  the  world,  have  originated  with  those  who 
have  assumed  to  be  the  religious  instructors,  of  man- 
kind. They  have  not  sprung  up  amongst  the  poor, 
nor  by  the  poor  have  they  been  cherished.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  a  feeling  of  jus.t  indignation,  that  we. 
hear  professed  Christians  and  professed  Protestants 
— at  all  events  those  who  are  not  professed  Homanists 
— giving  utterance  to  the  sentiment,  *that  the  pri- 
vate student  of  Scripture  would  not  ordinarily  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  gospel  from  it/  Such  a  doctrine 
is  not  merely  an  insult  to  common  sense — it  is  a  libel, 
on  the  Divine  Author  of  the  Bible.  Are  we  to  believe 
that,  *  knowing  perfectly  what  was  in  man,'  he  has 
yet  so  constructed  the  volume  of  revelation,  that  even 
its  fundamental  doctrines  remain  an  inscrutable  mys- 
tery? Or  did  the  great  Teacher  he  sent,  teach  in  so 
peculiar  a  manner,  that  even  the  more  important 
truths  he  taught  remained  unintelligible?  If  so,  we 
must  receive  in  a  new  and  monstrous  sense  the  as- 
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surance,  that  *  he  spake  as  never  man  spake ; '  that 
he  spake  not  so  much  to  reveal,  as  to  disguise !  But 
this  record  remains — that  while  learned  ignorance 
cavilled  and  derided,  *  the  common  people  heard  him 

GLADLY.' 

Far  different  from  the  judgment  of  these  spurious 
Protestants  was  that  of  Bishop  Horsley,  with  whose 
weighty  words  we  shall  now  conclude.     *  I  will  not 
scruple  to  assert,  that  the  most  illiterate  Christian,  if 
he  can  but  read  his  English  Bible,  and  will  take  the 
pains  to  read  it  in  this  manner,  (comparing  parallel 
passages,)  will  not  only  attain  all  that  practical  know- 
ledge which  is  necessary  to  his  salvation ;  but,  by  God's 
blessing,  he  will  become  learned  in  every  thing  relat- 
ing to  his  religion  in  such  a  degree,  that  he  will  not 
be  liable  to  be   misled,  either  by  the  refined  argu- 
ments, or  by  the  false  assertions,  of  those  who  endea- 
vour to  ingraft  their  own  opinion  upon  the  oracles  of 
(}od.     He  may  safely  be  ignorant  of  all  philosophy 
except  what  is  to  be  learned  from  the  sacred  books  ; 
which,  indeed,  contain  the  highest  philosophy  adapted 
to  the  lowest  apprehensions.     He  may  safely  remain 
ignorant  of  all  history,  except  so  much  of  the  history 
of  the  first  ages  of  the  Jewish  and  of  the  Christian 
Church,  as  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  canonical  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.     Let  him  study  these 
in  the  manner  I  recommend,  and  let  him  never  cease 
to  pray  for  the  illumination  of  that  Spirit  by  which 
these  books  were  dictated ;  and  the  whole  compass  of 
abstruse  philosophy  and  recondite  history  shall  fur- 
nish no  argument  with  which  the  perverse  will  of 
man  shall  be  able  to  shake  this  learned  Christian's 
faith.     The  Bible,  thus  studied,  will  indeed  prove  to 
be  what  we  Protestants  esteem  it — a  certain  and 
sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  practice.' 
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It  may  sound  paradoxical,  but  it  is  nevertheless  trne, 
that  with  the  disciples  of  the  Oxford  Tract  School  we 

•  *  Edinburgh  Review,'  April,  1843. 

1.  Tracts  for  the  Times.    By  Members  of  the  UniTersity  of 
Oxford.    6  vols.  8to.     1833—1840. 

2.  Church  Principles  considered  in  their  JResuUs.  By  W.  £. 
Gladstone,  Esq.  M.P.    8vo.    London :  1840. 

3.  Ancient  Christianity^  and  the  Doctrines  of  the  Oxford  Tracts, 
By  the  Author  of  Spiritual  Despotism.    Vols.  L  and  IL    London. 

4.  The  Divine  Rule  of  Faith  and  Practice.  By  William  Goode, 
M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    2  vols.  8vo.    London. 

6.  The  Kingdom  of  Christ  delineated.  By  Richabd  Whatelt, 
D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.     8vo.     London  :  1841. 

6.  Oxford  Divinity  compared  with  that  of  the  Romish  and 
Anglican  Churches.  By  the  Bight  Rev.  C.  P.  M'Ilvaine,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Ohio.    8vo.    London:  1841. 

7.  The  Church  of  the  Fathers.     12mo.    Londbn  :  1842. 

8.  The  Voice  of  the  Anglican  Churchy  being  the  declared  Opinions 
of  her  Bishops  on  the  Doctrines  of  the  Oxford  Tract  Writers. 
12mo.     London :  1843. 

9.  Anglo^CathoUcism  not  Apostolical.  By  W.  LnmsAT  Alex- 
Ain>ER,  M.A.     8vo.     Edinburgh  :  1843. 

[One  of  the  titles  of  this  and  the  following  essay,  as  originally 
published,  was  founded  on  the  sobriquet  by  which  a  certain  system 
of  doctrines  had  come  to  be  popularly  designated,  and  by  which  it 
was  therefore  most  readily  recognised.  It  was  expressly  stated, 
however,  that  it  was  not  intended  to  imply  that  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman fW>m  whose  name  the  term  had  been  derived,  would  sub* 
scribe  to  every  statement  or  opinion  contained  in  the  works  of  the 
school  to  which  he  belonged,  though  his  own  writings  left  no  doubt^ 
that  in  all  the  more  important  he  cordially  concurred.  But  it  was 
admitted,  that  a  name  not  derived  from  any  individual  would  have 
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have  no  manner  of  controversy.  Their  principles, 
logical  and  ethical,  are  so  totally  different  from  our 
own,  that  it  is  as  impossible  to  argue  with  them  as 
with  beings  of  a  different  species.  There  may  be 
worlds,  say  some  philosQphers,  where  truth  and  false- 
hood change  natures — where  the  three  angles  of  a  tri- 
aiigle  are  no  longer  equal  to  two  right  angles,  and 
where  a  crime  of  unusual  turpitude  may  inspire  abso< 
lute  envy.  We  are  far  from  saying  that  the  gentle- 
men above  mentioned  are  quali^ed  to  be  inhabitants 
of  such  a  world,  but  we  repeat  that  there  is  just  as 
little  dispute  between  us  as  if  they  were.  With  men 
who  can  venture  on  so  grotesque  a  petitio  principii  as 
to  suppose  that  to  those  who  question  the  exclusive 
claims  of  the  Episcopal  Clergy,  and  who  *  ask  by  what 
authority  they  speak,'  it  can  be  any  answer  to  cite  the 
words,  ^He  that  despiseth  you  despiseth  me,'  and 
** whosesoever  sins  ye  remit  they  are  remitted'  *^ — with 
men  who  think  that  no  ^  serious'  person  can  treat 

been  preferable  had  an  j  such,  as  widely  used  and  as  generally  un- 
derstood, been  known.  As  the  reason  for  the  Employment  of  the 
term  no  longer  exists,  and  as  it  was,  and  is,  infinitely  far  from  the 
writer's  purpose  to  give  any  unnecessary  offence  or  pain  to  any 
individual,  the  title  referred  to  has  been  expunged.  The  Oxford 
party,  it  is  true,  rehemently  protest  against  being  designated  by 
any  name  (whether  derired  from  an  individuitl  or  not)  which  would 
imply  that  they  constitute  a  particular  school  or  sect ;  and  this  on 
the  ground  that  their  doctrines  are  not  those  of  a  school  or  sect, 
but  of  the  *  Catholic  Church  ! '  But  here  it  is  impossible  to  humour 
them  ;  they  are  in  our  judgment  decidedly  a  ^  Sect,'  and  nothing 
more.  —  For  some  observations  on  the  tone  and  manner  deliberately 
adopted  in  this  and  the  next  essay^  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
preface  prefixed  to  these  volumes.  He  must  remember  that  the 
country  was  then  (1843-4)  in  the  very  crisis  of  this  great  con- 
troversy ;  and  that  every  thing  was  calculated  to  excite  the  strongest 
fedUngs  in  every  sincere  I^rotestant  mind.} 
.•  Tracts^  vol  i.  No.  17.  p-'  6. 
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lightly  the  extravagant  pretensions  of  their  doctrine  of 
Apostolical  Succession ;  and  that  if  there  be,  it  is  to 
some  purpose  to  quote  the  text,  *  Esau,  a  profane  per- 
soTiy  who  for  one  morsel  of  meat  sold  his  birthright'* 
—with  men  who  can  so  wrest  the  meaning  of  com- 
mon terms  as  to  represent  the  *  change '  effected  in  the 
eucharistic  elements  by  the  words  of  consecration  to 
be  as  much  a  miracle  as  that  performed  at  the  mar- 
riage feast  at  Canaf — with  men  who  are  so  enamoured 
of  the  veriest  dreams  and  whimsies  of  the  Fathers,  as 
to  bespeak  all  reverence  for  that  fancy  of  Justin  and 
others,  that  the  *  ass  and  the  colt,'  for  which  Christ 
sent  his  disciples,  are  to  be  interpreted  severally  of  the 

*  Jewish  and  the  Gentile  believers ;'  and  also  to  attach 
much  weight  to  that  of  Origen,  who  rather  expounds 
them  of  the  *01d  and  the  New  Testaments;' — with 
men  who  can  treat  with  gravity  the  various  patristic 
expositions  of  the  *  five  barley  loaves,'  which  some 
suppose  to  indicate  the  ^  five  senses,'  and  others  the 

*  five  books  of  Moses' J — with  men  who  can  lay  down 
the  general  principle,  that  we  are  to  ^  maintain  before 
we  have  proved,'  *  that  we  must  believe  in  order  to 
judge,'  *that  this  seeming  paradox  is  the  secret  of 
happiness,'  *and  that  never  to  have  been  troubled 
with  a  doubt  about  the  truth  of  what  has  been  taught 
us,  is  the  happiest  state  of  mind,'§ — these  writers  at 
the  same  time  declaring  that  the  immense  majority  of 
mankind  are,  in  fact,  enslaved  by  this  same  quiet  ac- 
quiescence in  the  most  fatal  delusions  —  with  men 
who  can  believe  that  the  true  doctrine  of  Christian 
baptism  wiU  prove  a  preservative  against  forming 
either  a  Neptunian  or  Vulcanian  theory  of  geology, 

*  Tracts,  No.  19.  p.  4. 

t  British  Critic,  voL  xxvii.  p.  259,  260.  J  Tracts,  No.  89. 

§  Tracts,  No.  85.  pp.  85,  73. ;  British  Critic,  No.  63.  pp.  39.  83. 
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and  that  the  *  vertebral  column  and  its  lateral  pro- 
cesses' were  designed  to  afford  a  type  and  adumbra- 
tion of  the  cross* — with  men  who  think  the  words, 
toSto  iroiure  slg  t^v  Jft^y  ava/ti/ijeriv  are  the  most  naturdl 
words  for  our  Lord  to  have  used,  if  he  meant  to  say 
^Sacrifice  this  in  remembrance  of  me'f — with  men 
who  can  believe  that  St.  Anthony's  nonsensical  con- 
flicts with  devils  may  not  unworthily  be  compared 
with  the  temptations  of  our  Lord  in  the  wilderness, 
and  that  the  grotesque  portents  with  which  his  *life' 
abounds  may  be  attributed  to  diabolical  agency  J — 
with  men  who  can  write  or  defend  such  a  Tract  as 
Number  Ninety,  and  at  once  swear  to  the  Articles 
and  explain  them  away — with  men  who  think  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  *  the  private  student 
of  Scripture  would  ordinarily  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel  from  it,'  and  who  *  confess  a  satisfaction  in  the 
infliction  of  penalties  for  the  expression  of  new  doc- 
trines or  a  change  of  communion '§ — with  men  who 
can  affirm  and  believe  such  things,  and  many  others 
equally  strange,  we  repeat  we  can  have  personally  as 
little  controversy  as  with  those  inhabitants  of  Saturn, 
who,  according  to  Voltaire's  lively  little  tale,  have 
seventy-two  senses,  and  have  discovered  in  matter  no 
less  than  three  hundred  essential  properties.  The 
powers  of  speculation  of  these  gentlemen  are  either 
so  much  above  our  own,  or  so  much  below  them — 
their  notions  of  right  and  wrong  so  transcendently 
ridiculous,  or  so  transcendently  sublime — that  there 
can  be  nothing  in  common  between  us.    Thousands, 

*  Sewell's  ChriBtian  Morals^  p.  324.     See  aldo  Tract,  No.  89. 

§•     •• 
VI.  vii. 

t  Froude's  Remains,  Second  Fart,  toL  i.  p.  91,  &c* 
X  Newman's  Church  of  the  Fathers,  p.  360. 
§  British  Critic^  No.  59.  p.  105. 
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it  is  true,  are  ready  to  resolve  the  mystery  of  their 
conduct  by  saying,  *  Surely  these  men  site  either  great 
knaves  or  great  fools : '  but  in  the  exercise  of  that 
charity  which  ^hopeth  all  things/  we  will  not  assume 
the  former ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  that  charity  which 
*  believeth  all  things,'  we  will  not  assume  the  latter. 
We  regard  them  simply  as  an  ^nexplsiined  phenomenon ; 
we  stare  at  them  as  at  a  new  comet,  devoutly  hoping, 
at  the  same  time,  that  they  may  be  found  to  move  in 
a  hyperbolic  trajectory,  and  that,  having  swept  across 
our  system,  they  will  vanish  and  return  no  more. 

It  is  not  to  them,  then,  that  we  address  ourselves, 
but  to  the  thousands  of  our  readers  who  may  have 
neither  tiipe  nor  inclination  to  peruse  the  voluminous 
productions  of  this  School.  For  their  sakes  we  shall 
attempt  something  like  a  systematic  exposition,  once 
for  all,  of  its  principal  doctrines,  and  they  c^n  then 
decide  whether  or  not  it  is  their  duty  to  accept  them. 

It  is  now  about  ten  years  since  the  founders  of  this 
School  set  about  achieving  their  great  miracle  of 
putting  the  *dial'  of  the  world  *ten  degrees  back- 
ward.' Their  first  proceedings  were  comparatively 
moderate.  They  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that 
the  Church  of  England  had  become  more  *  Protestiant 
than  the  Reformation ;'  that  she  had  somehow  swung 
loose  from  her  moorings,  and  had  insensibly  drifted 
with  the  tide  to  a  point  very  different  from  that  at 
which  the  pilots  of  the  Reformation  had  anchored 
her;  that  the  spirit  of  the  English  Church  resides 
rather  in  the  Liturgy  and  Rubrics  than  in  the  Arti-. 
cles,  and  that  the  former  ought  to  interpret  the  latter ; 
that  certain  *  great  and  precious  truths'  had  nigh 
gone  out  of  date,  and  that  certain  high  *  gifts'  and 
prerogatives  of  the  Church  had  come  to  be  cheaply 
rated.     They  further  thought  that  these  *  precious 
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truths'  required  to  be  restored,  and  these  high  ^gifts' 
to  be  vindicated. 

To  diffuse  their  yiews  they  conunenced  that  re- 
markable series  of  publications  well  known  by  the 
name  of  the  ^Oxford  Tracts;'  at  an  early  stage  of 
which  appeared  JMfr.  Newman's  '  Via  Media,'  or  middle 
road  to  Heaven,  between  Romanism  and  Protestant- 
ism.  This  '  Via  Media'  appeared  to  many  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  ^  old  Roman  road'  uncovered 
and  made  passable.  What  was  thus  early  suspected 
was  ill  due  time  made  manifest.  No  matter  how 
comparatively  moderate  the  first  pretensions  of  these 
writers ;  it  was  soon  seen  that  their  system  of  doc- 
trine and  ritual  was  fast  assuming  a  form  not  essen- 
tially different  froin  that  of  undisguised  Romanism. 
Flushed  with  success,  and  forgetting  all  caution,  they 
rapidly  developed,  partly  in  the  Tracts  and  partly  in 
separate  works,  principles  at  which  the  Protestant 
world  stood  aghast.  In  a  word,  the  system  closely 
resembled  that  of  I^me;  it  was,  as  geometricians 
say^  a  similar  figure,  only  with  not  so  large  a  peri- 
meter. 

They  affirmed,  as  will  be  fully  shown  hereafter, 
that  the  Scriptures  were  not  the  sole  and  absolute 
rule  of  faith ;  that  tradition  was  supplemental  to  it, 
and  that  what  it  unanimously  taught  was  of  co-ordi- 
nate authority;  that  a  fully  developed  Christianity 
must  be  sought  somewhere  or  other  (nobody  knows 
where),  within  the  first  (nobody  knows  how  many) 
centuries;  they  spoke  contemptuously  of  Chilling- 
worth's  celebrated  maxim,  and  elevated  that  of  Yin^ 
cent  of  Lerins  into  its  place ;  in  defiance  of  the  first 
principles  of  the  Reformation,  they  advocated  *  re- 
serve '  in  the  communication  of  religious  knowledge, 
and  avowed  tiieir  preference  of  the  ancient  disciplina 
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arcani*;  they  spoke  in  terms  of  superstitious  reverence 
of  the  Fathers,  and  eagerly  defended  many  of  their 
most  egregious  follies  f ;  they  denied  most  contempt- 
uously *  the  right  of  private  judgment/  and  inculcated 
a  blind,  unquestioning  acquiescence  in  the  assurances 
of  the  priest.  As  they  had  advocated  principles 
which  would  justify  nearly  all  the  abuses  of  Rome, 
so  they  learned  to  speak  of  the  abuses  to  which  those 
principles  had  led  in  a  new  dialect — in  terms  which 
would  have  made  the  hair  of  Cranmer  or  of  Ridley 
stand  on  end.  They  apologised  for  her  errors, 
and,  as  they  were  bidden  by  one  of  their  own  poets, 
*  spoke  gently  of  her  fall.'  They  were  rewarded  (sig- 
nificant omen!)  with  the  friendly  greetings  of  the 
Romanists  in  return;  and  condescendingly  assured 
that  *  they  were  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God.' J 
All  this  will  be  fiiUy  proved  hereafter,  if  indeed  there 
are  now  any  who  stand  in  need  of  such  proof. 

But  their  zeal  somewhat  outran  discretion.  They 
were  not  yet  quite  perfect  in  the  art  of  poisoning. 
Instead  of  administering  it  in  homoeopathic  doses  and 
invisible  elements,  by  means  of  perfumed  gloves  or 
sweet  confectionery,  their  impatience  could  not 
brook  the  long  delay  required  by  so  tedious  a  pro- 
cess. They  exchanged  the  gentle  decoction  of  laurel 
leaves  for  prussic  acid ;  till  at  last,  in  Number  Ninety, 

•  Nos.  80.  and  87.  Tracts  on  *  Reserve.' 

t  Tract  89.  on  *  Ancient  Mysticism,'  passim, 

^  *  It  seems  impossible,'  sajs  Dr.  Wiseman,  with  great  truth, '  to 
i^ad  the  works  of  the  Oxford  divines,  and  especially  to  follow  them 
chronologically^  without  discovering  a  dailj  approach  towards  our 

holy  Church,  both  in  doctrine  and  affectionate  feeling 

To  suppose  them  (without  an  insincerity  which  they  have  given  ua  , 
no  right  to  charge  them  with)  to  love  the  parts  of  a  system  and 
Wish  for  them,  while  they  would  reject  the  root  and  only  secure 
support  of  them — the  eystem  itficlf- — is,  to  my  mind,  revoltingly 
contradictory.' 
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which  ought  by  rights  to  be  called  the  *  Art  of  Per- 
jury made  Easy/  they  administered  so  strong  a  dose, 
that  the  stomach  of  the  Church  could  no  longer  en- 
dure it.  She  threw  off  the  nauseous  compound  with 
a  convulsive  effort,  and  refused  to  take  any  further 
preparations  from  the  laboratory  of  these  modern 
'Subtles.' 

But  though  the  Oxford  Tracts  were  at  length  si- 
lenced by  authority,  the  poison  was  too  widely  diffused 
to  admit  of  any  sudden  and  instant  counteraction. 
Accordingly,  in  periodical  publications  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes  —  in  reviews,  magazines,  and  newspapers, 
in  flimsy  pamphlets  and  bulky  volumes,  in  letters,  in 
dialogues,  in  tales  and  novels,  in  poetry,  in  congenial 
fiction  and  perverted  history,  in  every  form  of  typo- 
graphy, and  in  every  species  of  composition  —  have 
the  very  same,  nay,  still  more  outrageous,  doctrines 
been  industriously  propagated.  Of  this,  too,  we  shall 
give  full  proof.* 

Thus  was  it  seen  that  the  '  Via  Media,'  instead  of 
being  a  road  running  between  Protestantism  and 
Romanism,  and  parallel  to  both,  branched  off  at  a 
large  angle  from  the  former,  and,  after  traversing  a 
short  interval  of  moss  and  bog,  which  quaked  most 
fearfully  under  the  traveller's  uncertain  tread,  struck 

*  The  Oxford  Tract  writers  and  their  adherents  have  shown 
but  small  practical  regard  to  that  principle  of  unquestioning  obedi- 
ence which  forms  a  prime  article  of  their  faith.  They  suppressed 
the  *  Tracts,'  it  is  true  ;  but  they  continued  to  propagate  the  same 
doctrines  with  undiminished  zeal,  and  even  openly  defended  Num- 
ber Ninety  itself.  They  seem  to  have  understood  the  objection 
of  their  superiors  to  be  to  the  title  of  the  books,  not  to  the  doctrines 
they  contained — to  the  label  on  the  bottle,  not  to  the  poison  in  it. 
Their  obedience  was  of  the  same  kind  with  that  of*  the  dutiful  son 
mentioned  in  the  Gospel,  who  said  to  his  father,  *  I  go,  sir,*  but 
went  not. 

VOL.  II,  F 
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into  that  *  broad  '  well-beaten,  and  crowded  road 
which  leads  to  Rome  and  ^  destruction '  at  the  same 
time. 

If  the  Oxford  Tract  writers  had  strictly  adhered  to 
what  appeared  to  be  their  original  intention,  as  stated 
in  the  '  Via  Media,'  it  would  have  been  difficult,  per- 
haps, for  a  clerical  antagonist  to  know  how  to  deal 
with  them ;  as  they,  for  similar  reasons,  would  have 
found  it  equally  difficult  to  know  how  to  deal  with 
him.  While  the  Oxford  party  maintain  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Church  resides  rather  in  the  Liturgy  and 
Rubric  than  in  the  Articles,  their  opponents  plead 
that  the  spirit  of  the  Church  resides  rather  in  the 
Articles  than  in  the  Liturgy  and  Rubric ;  and  these 
last,  if  change  must  come,  would  fain  have  the  latter 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  former ;  rather  than 
the  former  misinterpreted  into  agreement  with  the 
latter.  Which  of  these  two  parties  is  more  near  the 
truth  in  its  notions,  we  shall  not  particularly  inquire. 
Never  having  ourselves  sworn  and  subscribed  an  ea: 
animo  assent  to  '  all  and  every  thing '  contained  in  the 
'  Articles,  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Rubric,  and 
Cimons,'  we  feel  at  perfect  liberty  to  admire  and  re- 
vere whatsoever  we  deem  excellent  in  the  constitution, 
doctrines,  and  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England,  with- 
out pledging  ourselves  to  admire  or  revere  all.  Con- 
sidering the  circumstances  under  which  the  Church 
was  founded,  the  nation's  recent  escape  from  the 
grossest  Popery  —  the  prejudices  which  required  con- 
ciliation —  the  different,  and  in  some  respects  contra- 
dictory, interests  that  were  to  be  adjusted  —  the  ex- 
plicit admissions  of  the  most  eminent  Reformers,  that 
they  could  not  do  all  they  wished,  and  that  they  were 
compelled  to  content  themselves  with  doing  what  they 
could,  —  there  is  no  reason  to  wonder  that  some  por- 
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tions  of  the  Articles  and  Formularies  of  the  Church 
should  be  hard  to  be  reconciled.  As  little  can  we 
wonder  that  those  who  have  sworn  an  ex  animo  assent 
to  *  all  and  every  thing  in  them/  should,  after  so  mis- 
cellaneous a  feast,  feel  now  and  then  a  little  dyspeptic. 
They  may  well  be  pardoned  if  they  make  some  efforts 
to  show  that  they  are  not  inconsistent ;  and  even  ap- 
plauded, if  they  take  the  more  rational  course  of  re- 
commending that  any  expressions  which  trouble  con- 
science should  be  rectified  and  adjusted.  Meantime, 
as  it  is  impossible  that  inconsistency  should  itself  be 
consistent,  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  these  two 
parties  should  feel  it  more  easy  to  refute  each  other's 
opinions  than  to  establish  their  own.  One  appeals  to 
the  Liturgy,  the  other  to  the  Articles ;  each  can  prove 
the  other  partially  wrong,  but  neither  can  prove  itself 
wholly  right.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  war  of  reprisals ;  each 
takes  out  its  *  letter  of  marque,'  and  proceeds  to  bum 
and  pillage  on  its  adversary's  coast ;  and  returning  in 
anticipated  triumph  —  finds  equal  desolation  on  its 
own. 

Meantime,  one  thing  is  clear.  The  much  boasted 
unity  of  the  Church  —  that  unity  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
vaunts,  and  which  Mr.  Newman  sorrowfully  laments 
is  not  to  be  found,*  (not  agreeing^  it  appears,  even  as 
to  whether  they  are  disagreed^)  — is  something  like  the 

*  '  In  the  English  Church  we  shall  hardly  find  ten  or  twenty 
neighbouring  clergymen  who  agree  together  ;  and  that,  not  in  the 
non-essentials  of  religion,  but  as  to  what  are  its  elementary  and 
necessary  doctrines  ;  or  as  to  the  fact,  whether  there  are  any  ne- 
cessary doctrines  at  all — any  distinct  and  definite  taith  required 
for  salvation.' — Newman's  Lectures  on  the  Prophetical  Office  of  the 
Churchy  p.  394.  Again — *  In  the  English  Church,  by  itself,  may 
be  found  difierences  a^  great  as  those  which  separate  it  from  Greece 
or  Rome.* — p.  310. 
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unity  of  chaos.  There  was  but  one  chaos,  it  is  true, 
but  in  that  one  there  was  infinite  confusion. 

Whether  absolute  unity  be  desirable,  we  have  our 
doubts ;  that  it  is  impossible  of  attainment,  we  have 
none.  We  see  that  the  very  men  who  have  sworn 
assent  to  the  very  same  documents,  exhibit  almost 
every  variety  and  shade  of  theological  opinion.  From 
every  zone,  every  latitude  of  theology,  has  the  Church 
collected  its  specimens.  Each  extreme,  and  all  be- 
tween, is  there ;  from  the  mere  ethical  dedaimer  who 
has  successfully  laboured  to  expel  from  his  discourse 
every  distinctive  trace  of  Christianity,  except  what 
may  be  found  in  the  text  and  the  benediction,  to  the 
fanatic  who  suffers  '  grace '  well  nigh  to  exclude 
'  morality ; '  from  the  most  rigid  Arminianism  to  the 
most  rigid  Calvinism  — from  High  Church  doctrines 
like  those  of  Laud,  to  Low  Church  doctrines  like  those 
of  Hoadley  —  from  a  theory  of  the  sacraments  like 
that  of  Dr.  Hook,  to  a  theory  of  the  sacraments  like 
that  of  Mr.  Noel.* 

The  argumenium  ad  hominem^  however,  with  which 
the  Oxford  Tractists  (had  they  restricted  themselves 
to  what  seemed  their  original  object)  might  have  met 
their  clerical  opponents,  is  of  no  avail  against  those, 
whether  in  the  Church  or  out  of  it,  who  have  not 
sworn  and  subscribed  an  eos  animo  assent  to  her  public 
documents ;  and  further,  as  they  have  not  restricted 
themselves  to  that  object,  but  have  affirmed  doctrines 
and  developed  a  theory  essentially  inconsistent  with 
Protestantism,  it  is  competent  to  every  man  (clerical 
or  otherwise)  to  affirm  that  they  do  not  of  right  belong 

•  The  reader  may  see  this  point  more  fully  treated  in  Mr. 
Macaulay's  masterlj  Essaj  on  Gladstone's  ^  Church  and  State'- 
Essay Sj  Vol.  II. 
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to  the  Church  of  England,  though  they  remain  within 
her  pale,  and  most  unworthily  eat  her  bread. 

Of  this  any  one  may  convince  himself  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  examine  the  Oxford  Tracts  seriatim  — 
more  especially  those  from  Number  Seventy  to  Num- 
ber Ninety,  But  there  are  two  facts  more  easily 
appreciable  by  the  public.  The  first  is,  that  the 
Tracts  have  been  suppressed  by  authority — none  can 
deny  that  The  second  is,  that  the  ablest  and  most 
influential  prelates  have,  in  '  Charges '  and  other  pub- 
lications, delivered  their  express  testimony  against 
them,  in  every  tone  of  lamentation,  reproof,  rebuke : 
they  do  not  disguise  their  mingled  shame,  sorrow,  and 
consternation,  that  such  doctrines  should  have  been 
promulgated  by  clergymen  of  their  own  communion. 
Those  who  please  may  see  this  collection  of  testi- 
monies set  forth  in  one  of  the  publications  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  essay — *  The  Voice  of  the  Anglican 
Church/  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  this  series 
of  testimonies  derives  additional  force  from  the  fact, 
that  there  is  so  much  in  the  Oxford  Tracts  calculated 
to  gratify  Episcopal  vanity,  and  to  flatter  Episcopal 
pretensions.  Nothing  surely  but  an  imperative  sense 
of  truth  and  duty  could  have  extorted  these  rebukes, 
in  the  face  of  the  pleasing  adulations  with  which  the 
*  Tracts '  abound.  It  is  hard  to  be  compelled  to  strike 
the  parasite  in  the  very  act  of  sycophancy  ;  and  fre- 
quent and  most  fulsome  was  the  flattery  with  which 
these  right  reverend  men  were  assailed.  Their  office 
and  prerogatives  were  studiously  magnified;  they 
were  addressed  in  the  humblest  tones  of  awe  and 
veneration ;  *  they  were  compared  to  the  apostles,  not 

•  '  To  them  (the  bishops)  we  willinglj  and  affectionately  relin- 
quish their  high  privileges  and  honours ;  we  encroach  not  upon  tlie 
riglits  of  the  Successors  of  the  Apostles  [these  are  not  our 
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only  in  their  office  and  dignity — but  (let  not  the 
reader  smile)  in  their  sufferings.*  How  pleasant  for 
a  worthy  gentleman  of  princely  revenue  and  baronial 
dignity,  to  be  told  that  he  is  at  the  same  time  a  sort 
of  martyr,  and  may  aspire  to  combine  the  character  of 
prince  and  anchorite  in  his  own  proper  person.  We 
have  much  sincere  respect  for  the  Bench  of  Bishops ; 
but  amongst  the  marks  of '  apostolical  succession,'  we 
certainly  had  not  suspected  that  *  privations  and  suf- 
ferings '  were  generally  included.  We  repeat,  then, 
that  our  prelates  have  done  themselves  much  credit 
in  so  loudly  condemning  the  new  heresy ;  and  hope 
that  they  will  act  consistently  with  their  protests  in 
the  discharge  of  their  public  functions,  and  in  the  em- 
ployment of  their  private  patronage. 

In  attempting  to  give  some  account  of  the  principal 
opinions  held  by  the  new  School,  it  is  not  meant  to 
deny  that  some  of  them  are  held,  with  certain  modi- 
JicationSy  by  many  who  would  strenuously  remonstrate 
against  being  classed  in  the  same  category  with  its 

capitals]  ;  '  we  touch  not  their  sword  and  crosier.'  .  «  .  ^  Exalt  our 
holy  fathers,  the  bishops,  as  the  representatives  of  the  Apostles  and 
the  angels  of  the  churches,  and  magnify  your  office  as  being  or- 
dained bj  them  to  take  part  in  their  ministry.' —  Tracts^  No.  1, 
pp.  1,  4.  Addressed  to  the  Clergy. 

*  <  Again,  it  may  be  asked,  who  are  at  this  time  the  successors 
and  spiritual  descendants  of  the  Apostles  ?  I  shall  surpnse  some 
people  by  the  answer  I  shall  give,  though  it  is  very  clear,  and  there 
is  no  dovht  about  it — the  bishops.  They  stand  in  the  place  of 
the  Apostles  as  far  as  the  office  of  ruling  is  concerned ;  and  what- 
ever  we  ought  to  do,  had  we  lived  when  the  Apostles  were  alive,  the 
same  ought  we  to  do  for  the  bishops.  He  that  despiseth  them,  die- 
spiseih  the  Apostles,  .  .  .  But  I  must  now  mention  the  more  pain- 
ful part  of  the  subject,  i.  e,  the  sufferin^gs  of  the  bishops,  which  is 
the  second  mark  of  their  being  our  living  apostles.  I  may  say, 
bishops  have  undergone  this  trial  in  every  age.' — No.  10.  pp.  3,  5  ; 
also  vol.  i.  passim. 
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fouDders ;  nor  would  it  be  just  to  charge  all  who  avow 
a  general  coincidence  with  holding  every  dogma  to  the 
same  extent.  '  Private  judgment/  proscribed  as  it 
has  been,  has  been  at  work  here  too,  and  left  these 
men  little  reason  to  boast  of  their  unity.  We  shall 
content  ourselves  with  developing  the  system  as  ex- 
plained in  the  Oxford  Tracts,  and  in  works  avowedly 
written  in  approval  or  defence  of  them. 

Neither  will  our  space  permit  us  to  attempt  more 
than  a  general  statement  of  the  opinions  in  question. 
Some  of  the  particular  doctrines  most  in  favour  with 
the  Oxford  Theologians,  have  been  already  pretty 
fully  considered;*  and  some  others  may,  hereafter, 
come  under  our  review. 

I.  These  writers  maintain,  in  the  most  extravagant 
form,  the  doctrine  of  Apostolical  Succession.!  They 

•  See  the  articles  on  Dr.  Pusey's  Fifth  of  November  Sermon,  vol. 
Ixvi.  p.  396.  —  On  Gladstone's  'Church  and  State,'  vol.  Ixiz.  p.  231. 
—On  *  Tract  Number  Ninet/  (April,  1841).  — On  the  *  Right  of 
Private  Judgment,  and  Sewell's  Christian  Morals/  in  the  Number 
for  Jan.  1842. 

f  *  Why  should  we  talk  ....  so  little  of  an  Apostolic  Succes- 
sion? Why  should  we  not  seriously  endeavour  to  impress  our 
people  with  this  plain  truth  (!) — that  hy  separating  themselves 
from  our  communion,  they  separate  themselves  not  only  from  a 
decent,  orderly,  useful  society,  but  from  the  only  Church  in  this 

BEAJLM  which  HAS  A  RIGHT  TO  BE  QUITE  SURE  SHE  HAS  THE  LoRD's 
BODY  TO  GIVE  TO  HIS  PEOPLE.' —  TrOCtS,  VOl.  i.  No.  4,   p.  5. 

'  As  to  the  fact  of  the  Apostolical  Succession,  i,  e,  that  our  pre- 
sent bishops  are  the  heirs  and  representatives  of  the  Apostles  by 
successive  transmission  of  the  prerogative  of  being  so,  this  is  too 
notorious  to  require  proof.  Every  link  in  the  chain  is  known,  from 
St.  Peter  to  our  present  metropolitans.' — No.  7.  p.  2. 

Dr.  Hook  says,  '  We  ask  what  was  the  fact,  and  the  fctct  was 
this :  that  the  officer  whom  we  now  call  a  bishop  was  at  first  called 
an  apostle ;  although  afterwards  it  was  thought  better  to  confine 
the  title  of  apostle  to  those  who  had  seen  the  Lord  Jesus ;  while 
their  successors,  exercising  the  same  rights  and  authority,  though 
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affirm  that  the  spiritual  blessings  of  Christianity  are, 
so  far  as  we  know  or  have  any  right  to  infer,  ordinarily 
restricted  to  the  channel  of  an  episcopally  ordained 
ministry  ;  that  no  minister  is  a  true  member  even  of 
that  ministry,  imless  found  in  the  line  of  the  suc- 
cession— in  other  words,  duly  ordained  by  a  bishop 
duly  consecrated ;  whose  due  consecration  again  de- 
pends on  that  of  a  whole  series  of  bishops  from  the 
time  of  the  Apostles ;  that  ministers  not  so  ordained 
have  no  right  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  cannot  effi- 
caciously administer  the  sacraments,  let  them  be  as 
holy  as  they  may ;  that  all  who  are  so  ordained  may 
do  both,  let  them  be  as  unholy  as  they  will  * ;  that, 
accordingly,  Philip  Doddridge  and  Robert  Hall  were 
no  true  Christian  ministers,  but  that  Jonathan  Swift 
and  Lawrence  Sterne  were.  All  this  we  know  is  very 
mysterious  ;  but  then  (as  the  Tracts  say)  so  are  many 
other  things  which  we  nevertheless  believe  ;  and  why 
not  this  ?  It  is  better  *  to  believe  than  to  reason '  on 
such  a  subject :  or  believe  first  and  reason  afterwards. 

*  Let  us  believe  what  we  do  not  see  and  know 

Let  us  maintain  before  we  have  proved.  This  seeming 
paradox  f  is  the  secret  of  happiness.'  Thus,  seeing 
is  not  believing,  as  the  vulgar  suppose,  but  believing 

unendowed  with  miraculous  powers,  contented  themselves  with  the 
designation  of  bishops.*  It  is  the  prerogative  of  men  of  this  school 
to  talk  nonsense ;  but  Dr.  Hook  even  abuses  his  privilege.  It 
reminds  one  of  what  a  lady  said  to  Pelisson,  *  Really,  Monsieur 
Pelisson,  you  abuse  your  sex's  privilege — of  being  uncomely.' 

•  *  The  unworthiness  of  man,  then,  cannot  prevent  the  goodness 
of  God  from  flowing  in  those  channels  in  which  he  has  destined  it 
to  fiow  ;  and  the  Christian  congregations  of  the  present  day,  who 
sit  at  the  feet  of  ministers  duly  ordained^  have  the  same  reason  for 
reverencing  in  them  the  successors  of  the  Apostles,  as  the  primitive 
churches  of  Ephesus  and  of  Crete  had  for  honouring  in  Timothy 
and  in  Titus  the  apostolic  authority  of  him  who  had  appointed 
them.* — No.  5.  pp.  10, 1 1. 

t  No.  85.  p.  85. 
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is  seeing ;  and  you  will,  in  due  time,  know  the  '  blessed- 
ness' of  such  child-like  docility.*  But  it  is  necessary 
to  dwell  a  little  on  the  arguments  of  the  opposite 
party,  in  order  to  do  full  justice  to  the  hardihood  of 
the  required  act  of  faith. 

Whether  we  consider  the  palpable  absurdity  of  this 
doctrine,  its  utter  destitution  of  historic  evidence,  or 
the  outrage  it  implies  on  all  Christian  charity,  it  is 
equally  revolting.  The  arguments  against  it  are  in- 
finite, the  evidence  for  it  a  vanishing  quantity.  It 
rests  not  upon  one  doubtful  assumption,  but  upon 
fifty ;  and  when  these  are  compounded  together,  ac- 
cording to  the  just  receipt  in  Dr.  Whately's  logic  for 
gauging  the  force  of  such  arguments,  it  transcends  the 
power  of  any  calculus  invented  by  man,  to  determine 
exactly  the  ratio  of  improbability.  First,  the  very  basis 
on  which  it  rests —  the  claim  of  Episcopacy  itself  to  be 
considered  undoubtedly  and  exclusively  of  Apostolical 
origin — ^has  been  most  fiercely  disputed  by  men  of  equal 
erudition  and  acuteness;  and,  so  far  as  can  be  judged, 
of  equal  integrity  and  piety.  When  one  reflects  how 
much  can  be  plausibly  and  ingeniously  adduced  on 
both  sides,  and  that  it  would  require  half  a  volume 

♦  *  I  readily  allow,*  says  one  Tractist  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Suc- 
cession, '  that  this  view  of  our  calling  has  something  in  it  too  high 
and  mysterious  to  be  fully  understood  by  the  unlearned  Christians. 
But  the  learned,  surely,  are  just  as  unequal  to  it.  It  is  part  of 
that  ineffable  mystery  called  in  our  creed  the  Communion  of  Saints ; 
and,  with  all  other  Christian  mysteries,  is  above  the  understanding 
of  all  alike,  yet  practically  alike  within  reach  of  all  who  are  willing 
to  embrace  it  by  true  faith.'  — VoL  i.  No.  4.  p.  6. 

'  It  may  be  profitable  to  us  to  reflect,  that  doctrines,  which  we 
believe  to  be  most  true,  and  which  are  received  as  such  by  the  most 
profound  and  enlarged  intellects,  and  which  rest  upon  the  most 
irrefragable  proofs,  yet  may  be  above  our  disputative  powers,  and 
can  be  treated  by  us  only  with  reference  to  our  conduct.' — No.  19. 
p.  3.   On  Arguing  coneet  ning  the  Apostolical  Succession* 
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merely  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  arguments,  one 
would  think  that  the  only  lesson  which  could  or 
would  be  learned  from  this  prodigious  controversy, 
would  be  the  duty  of  mutual  charity ;  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  concede  that  the  blessings  of  Christianity  are 
compatible  with  various  systems  of  Church  polity. 
God  forbid  that  we  should  for  a  moment  admit  that 
they  are  restricted  to  any  one ! 

But  this  first  proposition,  however  doubtful,  is 
susceptible  of  evidence  almost  demonstrative,  com- 
pared with  that  offered  for  half  a  dozen  others  in- 
volved in  the  integral  reception  of  the  doctrine  of 
Apostolical  Succession.  Accordingly,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  Episcopalians,  who,  while  they  affirm  a 
preponderance  of  evidence  on  behalf  of  Episcopacy, 
utterly  repudiate  this  incomprehensible  dogma:  of 
these,  Archbishop  Whately  is  an  illustrious  example. 

The  theory  of  the  advocates  of  the  *  Tracts '  is,  that 
each  bishop,  from  the  Apostolic  times,  has  received  in 
his  consecration  a  mysterious  ^  gift,'  and  also  transmits 
to  every  priest  in  his  ordination  a  mysterious  *  gift,' 
indicated  in  the  respective  offices  by  the  awful  words, 
'  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost* ;  that  on  this  the  right  of 
priests  to  assume  their  functions,  and  the  preter- 
natural grace  of  the  sacraments  administered  by 
them,  depends;  that  bishops,  once  consecrated,  in- 
stantly become  a  sort  of  Leyden  phial  of  spiritual 
electricity,  and  are  invested  with  the  remarkable  pro- 

•  *  Thus  we  have  confessed  before  God  our  belief^  that  through 
the  bishop  who  ordained  us  we  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  power 
to  bind  and  to  loose,  to  administer  the  sacraments  and  to  preach. 
Now,  how  is  he  able  to  give  these  great  gifts  ?  Whence  is  his  right  ? 
Are  these  words  idle  (which  would  be  taking  Grod's  name  in  vain), 
or  do  they  express  merely  a  wish  (which  surely  is  very  far  below 
their  meaning),  or  do  they  not  rather  indicate  that  the  speaker  is 
conveying  a  giftV —  Tracts  vol.  i.  No.  1.  p.  3. 
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perty  of  transmitting  the  *  gift '  to  others ;  that  this 
has  been  the  case  from  the  primitive  age  till  now; 
that  this  high  gift  has  been  incorruptibly  transmitted 
through  the  hands  of  impure,  profligate,  heretical  ec- 
clesiastics, as  ignorant  and  flagitious  as  any  of  their 
lay  contemporaries;  that,  in  fact,  these  'gifts'  are 
perfectly  irrespective  of  the  moral  character  and 
qualifications  both  of  bishop  and  priest,  and  reside  in 
equal  integrity  in  a  Bonner  or  a  Cranmer  —  a  Parson 
Adams  or  a  Parson  Trulliber. 

Numberless  are  the  questions  which  reason  and 
charity  forthwith  put  to  the  advocates  of  this  doc^ 
trine,  to  none  of  which  will  they  deign  an  answer 
except  the   one   already   given  —  that   believing  is 
seeing,  and  implicit  faith  the  highest  demonstration. 
What  is  imparted?  what  transmitted?     Is  it  some-' 
thing  or  nothing?     Is  consecration  or  ordination  ac- 
companied  (as   in  primitive  times)   by  miraculous 
powers,  by  any  invigoration  of  intellect,  by  increase 
of  knowledge,  by  greater  purity  of  heart?     It  is  not 
pretended ;  and,  if  it  were,  facts  contradict  it,  as  all 
history  testifies:  the  ecclesiastic  who  is  ignorant  or 
impure  before  ordination,  is  just  as  much  so  after- 
wards.    Do  the  parties  themselves  profess  to  be  con- 
scums  of  receiving  the  gift  ?     No.     Is  the  conveyance 
made  evident  to  us  by  any  proof  which  certifies  any 
fact  whatsoever  —  by  sense,  experience,  or  conscious  • 
ness  ?     It  is  not  affirmed.     In  a  word,  it  appears  to 
be  a  nonentity  inscribed  with  a  very  formidable  name 
—  a  very  substantial  shadow ;  and  dispute  respecting 
it  appears  about  as  hopeful  as  that  concerning  the 
*  indelible  character '  imparted   in  the  unreiterable 
sacraments  of  the  Romish  Church ;  of  which  Campbell 
archly  says  —  'As  to  the  vhi  of  the  character^  there 
was  no  less  variety  of  sentiments  —  some  placing  it 
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in  the  essence  of  the  soul,  others  in  the  under- 
standing ;  some  in  the  will,  and  others  more  plausibly 
in  the  imagination;  others  even  in  the  hands  and 
tongue ;  but,  by  the  general  voice,  the  body  was  ex- 
cluded. So  that  the  whole  of  what  they  agreed  in 
amounts  to  this,  that  in  the  unreiterable  sacraments, 
as  they  call  them,  something,  they  know  not  whaty 
is  imprinted,  they  know  not  how^  on  something  in  the 
soul  of  the  recipient,  they  know  not  where^  which 
never  can  be  deleted/ 

Again ;  who  can  certify  that  this  gift  has  been 
incorruptibly  transmitted  through  the  impurities, 
heresies,  and  ignorance  of  the  dark  ages  ?  Is  there 
nothing  that  can  invalidate  Orders  ?  *  Yes,'  say 
some  of  these  men,  'error  in  fundamentals  will.' 
Others  affirm  it  will  not;  but  still,  with  that  su- 
perstitious reverence  for  forms  which  ever  attends 
neglect  of  the  svhstance^  declare  that  Orders  may  be 
invalidated  '  if  the  formalities  of  consecration  have 
not  been  duly  observed  ! '  Either  answer  will  serve 
the  purpose.  If  error  in  essentials  is  sufficient  to 
invalidate  Orders,  we  ask — had  the  Romish  Church 
so  erred  when  you  separated  from  her  ?  If  she 
had,  her  own  Orders  were  invalid,  and  she  could 
not  transmit  yours.  If  she  had  not,  then — as  you  all 
affirm  that  nothing  but  heresy  in  fundamentals  can 
justify  separation^ — you  are  schismatics,  and  yonvovm 
Orders  are  invalid. 

What  may  be  the  conditions  on  which  the  validity 
of  Orders  depends,  or  whether  any  thing  can  annul 
them  *  except  some  informality  in  ordination  itself, 

*  Mr.  Gladstone  thinks  of  little  but  th^  forms.  He  says,  <  Again, 
with  respect  to  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  I  apprehend  that 
the  high  and  even  superstitious  reverence  then  paid  to  the  office  of 
the  priesthood,  tells  positively  and  most  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
succession,  because  it  thus  becomes  so  much  the  more  highly  im- 
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our  Anglican  friends  are  very  reluctant  to  state. 
That  they  do  not  insist  on  all  those  conditions  of 
the  Romish  Church  which  made  Chillingworth  say, 
that,  *  of  a  hundred  seeming  priests,  it  was  doubtful 
whether  there  *  was  one  true  one,'  is  certain  ;  and 
it  is  equally  certain  that  they  are  discreet  in  adopting 
such  a  course.  The  Fathers,  indeed,  often  insist  upon 
purity  of  life  and  integrity  of  doctrine  as  necessary 
to  authenticate  the  claims  of  a  successor  of  the 
Apostles ;  but  it  would  not  be  convenient,  with  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  middle  ages  spread  out 
before  us,  to  insist  strongly  on  any  such  requisites ; 
it  being  certain  that  in  those  ages  there  has  been 
no  lack  of  simoniacal,  atheistical,  and  profligate 
prelates ;  and  if  simony,  atheism,  and  profligacy  will 
not  annul  ^holy  orders,'  truly  we  know  not  what 
will.  The  majority,  therefore,  seeiai  to  have  deter- 
mined that  there  is  hardly  any  amount  of  doctrinal 
pravity,  or  practical  licentiousness,  which  could  repel 
the  indwelling  spirit  of  holiness  —  though,  incom- 
prehensible dogma!  an  error  in  the  form  of  conse- 
cration may  !  Be  it  so.  The  chances  are  still  infinite 
that  there  have  not  been  flaws  somewhere  or  other 
in  the  long  chain  of  the  succession ;  and  though 
these  may  be  few,  yet  as  no  one  knows  where  the 
fatal  breach  may  be,  it  is  sufiicient  to  spread  universal 
panic  through  the  whole  Church.  What  bishop  can 
be  sure  that  he  and  his  predecessors  in  the  same 
line  have  always  been  duly  consecrated  ?  or  what 
presbyter,   that  he  was  ordained  by  a  bishop  who 

probable  thai  fortM  so  sacred  should  have  been  neglected,  that 
unauthorised  intrusion  should  have  been  either  permitted  or  at- 
tempted.'—  Gladstone  on  Church  Principles,  chap.  v.  p.  236. 

See  Tracts,  No.  15.  pp.  9, 10, 11.,  for  some  curious  statements  on 
this  subject. 
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had  a  right  to  ordain  him  ?  Who  will  undertake 
to  trace  up  his  spiritual  pedigree  unbroken  to  the 
very  age  of  the  Apostles,  or  give  us  a  complete 
catalogue  of  his  spiritual  ancestry  ? 

We  can  imagine  the  perplexity  of  a  presbyter  thus 
cast  in  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  he  has  ever 
had  the  invaluable  *  gift '  of  Apostolical  Succession 
conferred  upon  him.  As  that  *  gift '  is  neither  tan- 
gible nor  visible,  the  subject  neither  of  experience 
nor  consciousness ;  —  as  it  cannot  be  known  by  any 

*  effects '  produced  by  it,  (for  that  mysterious  effi- 
cacy which  attends  the  administration  of  rites  at 
its  possessor's  hands,  is  like  the  gift  which  qualifies 
him  to  administer  them,  also  invisible  and  intangible,) 
—  he  may  imagine,  unhappy  man  !  that  he  has  been 
'  regenerating '  infants  by  baptism,  when  he  has  been 
simply  sprinkling  them  with  water.  *What  is  the 
matter  ?'  the  spectator  of  his  distractions  might 
ask.  *  What  have  you  lost  ? '  '  Lost ! '  would  be 
the  reply,  I  fear  I  have  lost  my  apostolical  suc- 
cession ;  or  rather,  my  misery  is  that  I  do  not  know 
and  cannot  tell  whether  I  ever  had  it  to  lose!' 
It  is  of  no  avail  here  to  suggest  the  usual  questions, 

*  When  did  you  see  it  last  ?  When  were  you  last 
conscious  of  possessing  it  ? '  What  a  peculiar  pro- 
perty is  that  of  which,  though  so  invaluable  —  nay, 
on  which  the  whole  efficacy  of  the  Christian  ministry 
depends  —  a  man  has  no  positive  evidence  to  show 
whether  he  ever  had  it  or  not!  which,  if  ever  con- 
ferred, was  conferred  without  his  knowledge ;  and 
which,  if  it  could  be  taken  away,  would  still  leave 
him  ignorant,  not  only  when,  where,  and  how  the 
theft  was  committed,  but  whether  it  had  ever  been 
committed  or  not !  The  sympathising  friend  might, 
probably,  remind  him,  that  as  he  was  not  sure  he  had 
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ever  had  it,  so,  perhaps^  he  still  had  it  without 
knowing  it  ?  '  Perhaps  1 '  he  would  reply ;  *  but  it 
is  certainty  I  want.'  '  Well,'  it  might  be  said,  *Mr. 
Gladstone  assures  you,  that,  on  the  most  moderate 
computation,  your  chances  are  as  8000  to  1  that 
you  have  it ! '  •  Pish ! '  the  distracted  man  would 
exclaim,  *what  does  Mr.  Gladstone  know  about  the 
matter?'  And,  truly,  to  that  query  we  know  not 
well  what  answer  the  friend  could  make. 

It  is  true,   however,  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his 
'Church   Principles,'  proposes  to  remove  any  such 
perilous  doubts  as  may  arise  from  the  historic  diflB- 
culties  against  the  doctrine  of  Succession  *,  by  nothing 
less  than  mathematical  evidence !     It  is  a  novelty  to 
find  him  or  any  man  reasoning  on  such  a  subject ;  and 
mathematical  accuracy  is  indeed  more  than  we  looked 
for.     But  it  is  a  perversion  of  language,  and  an  insult 
to  the  human  understanding,  to  talk  of  mathematical 
evidence  in  such  a  question.     Though  mathematical 
in   form,   the  argument,   treating  it  seriously  and 
decorously,  yields  but  a  probable  conclusion,  while 
certainty  is  what  is  required  ;  and  even  for  that  pro- 
bability the  data  are  all  to  be  assumed.     By  a  novel 
application  of  the  theory  of  ratios  and  proportion,  he 
endeavours  to  show  that,  on  the  least  favourable  com- 
putation, the  chances  for  the  true  consecration  of  any 
bishop  are  as  8000  to  1.     *  If  it  be  admitted,'  says  he, 
*  that  regular  consecration  was  the  general  practice, 
but  only  insinuated  that  there  may  have  been  here 
and  there  an  exception  through  neglect,  say,  for  ex- 
ample, 1  in  600 — for  argument's  sake  let  us  grant 
so  much;   upon  this  showing,  the  chances  for  the 
validity  of  the  consecration  of  every  one  of  the  three 

*  The  subject  is  treated  with  admirable  power  in  the  essay  of 
Mr.  Macaulay  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  work,  previously  referred  to. 
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officiating  bishops  in  a  given  case  are,  : :  500  :  1 . 
For  the  validity  of  those  of  two  out  of  the  three, 
: :  500  X  500  =  (sic)  26,000  :  1.  For  the  validity  of 
some  one  out  of  the  three,  ::  500x25,000=12,500,000 
:  1.  If,  however,  this  be  not  enough,  let  us  pursue 
the  numerical  argument  one  step  farther,  and,  instead 
of  taking  the  original  chances  at  1  in  500,  let  us  re- 
duce them  lower  than  perhaps  any  adversary  would 
demand ;  let  us  place  them  at  1  in  20.  On  this  ex- 
travagant allowance,  the  chances  in  favour  of  the 
validity  of  the  consecration  of  a  bishop  who  receives 
his  commission  from  three  of  the  order,  are  only 
20  X  20  X  20  =:  8000  :  1.'  *  Be  it  so:  this  only  di- 
minishes  the  probability  that,  in  any  given  case,  the 
suspicion  of  invalidity  is  well-founded ; — it  still  leaves 
the  proposition  untouched,  that  there  is  a  probability 
that  such  invalidity  exists,  and,  as  no  one  knows 
where,  the  panic  is  not  allayed.  What  is  wanted,  is 
a  criterion  which  shall  distinguish  the  genuine  Orders 
from  the  spurious.  Alas  !  who  knows  but  he  may  be 
the  unhappy  8000th  ?  According  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
theory,  limited  as  his  view  is  to  only  one  possible 
cause  of  invalidation  of  Orders,  no  man  in  the  Church 
of  England  has  a  right  to  say  that  he  is  'commissioned 
to  preach  the  gospel,'  but  only  that  he  has  ^ggg  parts 
of  certainty  that  he  is !  A  felicitous  mode  of  ex- 
pression it  must  be  confessed.  What  would  be  the 
fraction  expressing  the  ratio  of  probability  on  the 
supposition  that  simony,  heresy,  or  infidelity  can  in- 
validate holy  orders,  is — considering  the  history  of 
the  middle  ages — far  beyond  our  arithmetic.  We  are 
happy  to  believe  that  neither  episcopal  nor  any  other 
ministers  of  Christ  depend  on  any  such  precarious 

•  Gladstone  on  Church  Principles,  chap.  v.  pp.  235, 236. 
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proofs  of  their  commission  to  warrant  them  to  per- 
form the  functions  of  their  office. 

But  the  difficulties  of  this  strange  doctrine  do  not 
end  here.  It  is  asked,  How  a  man,  who  is  no  true 
Christian,  can  be  a  true  Christian  minister  ?  How 
he,  who  is  not  even  a  disciple  of  Christ,  can  be  a 
genuine  successor  of  the  Apostles  ?  Whether  it  be 
not  impious  to  suppose  that  God  has  pledged  himself 
to  impart,  by  inevitable  necessity^  the  gift  of  the  '  Holy 
Ghost '  to  an  unholy  man— merely  on  the  performance 
of  external  rites,  and  to  qualify  him  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  functions  of  a  purely  moral  institute, 
though  still  morally  unfit  ?  We  can  understand,  it 
may  be  said,  how,  by  the  overruling  Providence  of 
God,  a  bad  man  preaching  truth  may  do  some  good, 
if  the  hearer  (a  rare  case)  has  both  sense  and  honesty 
to  separate  truth  from  him  who  propounds  it.  But 
if  he  be  ignorant  of  the  truth,  and  preach  *  pernicious 
error,'  (as  thousands  so  ordained  have  done,)  we  can- 
not conceive  how  his  preaching  can  have  the  effect  of 
truth,  simply  because  he  is  '  commissioned.'  Yet  this, 
no  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  Melville  asserts,  in 
language  as  plain  as  the  doctrine  itself  is  incompre- 
hensible.* 

*  Mr.  Melville  (it  is  really  grievous  to  see  such  a  man  giving 
utterance  to  such  paradoxes)  expressly  affirms,  ^  If,  whensoever  the 
minister  is  himself  deficient  and  untaught,  so  that  his  sermons  ex- 
hibit  a  wrong  system  of  doctrine,  jou  will  not  allow  that  Christ's 
Church  may  be  profited  by  the  ordinance  of  preaching  ;  you  clearly 
argue  that  Christ  has  given  up  his  office,  and  that  he  can  no  longer 
be  styled,  "  the  Minister  of  the  true  Tabernacle  : "  when  everi/  thing 
SEEMS  against  the  true  followers  of  Christ,  so  that,  on  a  carnal 
calculatioTty  you  would  suppose  the  services  of  the  Church  stripped 
of  all  efficacy,  then,  by  acting  faith  on  the  head  of  the  ministry^ 
they  are  instructed  and  nourished,  though,  in  the  main,  the  given 
lesson  be  falsehood,  and  the  prof  erred  sustenance  little  better  than 
poison/ 

VOL.  II.  G 
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In  like  manner,  if  it  be  supposed  that  the  sacra- 
ments are  only  external  signs  of  aflfecting  and  mo- 
mentous truths,  and  that  the  benefit  derived  from 
them  still  depends  on  the  moral  and  spiritual  dispo- 
sitions of  the  recipient,  one  can  understand  that  they 
may  be  beneficial  even  when  he  who  administers  them 
may  be  a  bad  man.  In  both  the  above  cases,  how- 
ever, as  the  effect  is  a  moral  one,  that  effect  will  be 
proportionably  diminished  by  the  conviction  of  the 
worthlessness  of  the  officiating  priest.  This  neces- 
sarily results  from  the  laws  of  our  moral  nature.  It 
is  impossible  to  get  the  generality  of  men  to  revere 
that  which  their  teachers  practically  despise ;  to  obey 
precepts  rather  than  imitate  example.  As  all  history 
shows,  it  is  impossible  long  to  maintain  religion  when 
the  priest  is  himself  irreligious.  But  that,  by  a 
divinely  ordained  necessity,  some  preternatural  effi- 
cacy, itself  certified  by  no  evidence  either  of  sense  or 
consciousness,  is  conveyed  through  the  minister  merely 
because  he  has  been  epbcopally  ordained,  (however 
'wicked  or  worthless  he  may  be,)  and  which  is  with- 
held when  that  ordination  is  wanting,  (however  worthy 
and  holy  he  may  be,)  who  can  really  believe  ?  No- 
thing but  the  most  express  revelation,  or  the  most 
undeniable  effects,  could  attest  it.  And  both  the  one 
evidence  and  the  other  the  advocates  of  the  dogma 
are  avowedly  unable  to  produce. 

At  these,  and  all  other  arguments,  the  supporter  of 
the  doctrine  only  shakes  his  head  in  awful  warning, 
proclaims  his  horror  of  *  rationalistic '  presumption, 
and  asserts,  that  by  implicit  faith  alone  can  it  be  re- 
ceived.    In  this  we  believe  him. 

But  is  it,  can  it  be  true  that  Christians  wiU  be  con- 
tent to  receive  these  strange  conclusions  ?  Are  they 
willing  to  sacrifice,  not  only  their  reason,  but  even 
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charity  itself,  to  an  absurdity  ?  Powerful  as  are  the 
arguments  on  all  hands  against  this  paradox,  none  is 
so  powerful  with  us  as  this.  The  advocates  of  the 
Oxford  system,  when  they  are  destitute  of  arguments^ 
(which  may  be  represented  as  their  ordinary  con- 
dition,) are  fond  of  appealing  to  our  moral  feelings  ; 
if  we  do  not  know^  they  tell  us  we  roAy  feel  the  truth 
of  a  certain  conclusion.  Without  being,  it  is  hoped, 
in  the  same  miserable  destitution  of  argument,  we 
would  fearlessly  adopt  their  course  on  the  present 
occasion.  We  feel  that  if  there  were  nothing  else  to 
say,  there  is  no  proposition  in  science  more  certain, 
than  that  a  dogma  which  consigns  the  Lutheran,  the 
Scottish,  and  indeed  the  whole  reformed  Non-Episcopal 
clergy  to  contempt,  however  holy ;  and  which  neces- 
sarily authenticates  the  claims  of  every  Episcopal 
Priest,  however  unholy  —  must  be  utterly  alien  from 
the  spirit  of  the  institute  of  the  New  Testament. 

2.  Equally  extravagant  are  the  notions  entertained 
by  this  School  on  the  subject  of  the  Sacraments. 
With  them,  they  are  not  simply  expressive  rites, 
symbolical  of  religious  doctrines,  and  capable  of 
awakening  religious  emotion  through  the  medium  of 
the  senses  and  the  imagination ;  —  they  are  them- 
selves the  media  of  a  *  supernatural  grace,' —  ex- 
clusively communicated,  however,  through  the  epis- 
copally  ordained  minister.  This  supernatural  in- 
fluence is  supposed  to  be  conveyed  in  every  case,  in 
which  secret  infidelity  or  open  vice  oiFers  no  ob- 
struction on  the  part  of  the  subject  of  the  rite.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  actually  conveyed,  therefore,  in  every 
case  of  infarU  baptism,  (the  subject  being  there  in- 
capable of  ofifering  any  obstruction,)  and  to  involve 
that  stupendous  and  mysterious  change,  called  in 
Scripture  *  regeneration : '  and  which  surely  ought  to 
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imply,  if  we  consider  either  the  meaning  of  the  terra, 
or  the  nature  of  the  institute,  a  moral  revolution 
equivalent  to  an  absolute  subjection  to  the  law  of 
Christianity.  In  the  Eucharist,  it  is  supposed  that 
infidelity  or  unworthiness  in  the  recipient  may  ob- 
struct the  *  preternatural  grace,'  which  nevertheless 
is,  as  it  were,  flowing  through  the  priest,  and  per- 
meating the  elements.  Such  a  state  of  mind  may 
operate  as  a  sort  of  non-conductor  to  the  ethereal  and 
subtle  influence.  Meantime,  it  is  most  strange  that 
this  '  preternatural  grace,'  which  is  represented  as  so 
scrupulous,  has  no  objection  to  reside  with  the  priest^ 
and  act  in,  and  by  him,  even  though  he  should  be, 
morally,  ten  thousand  times  worse  than  those  to  whom 
the  rite  is  administered  I 

It  is  not  denied  that  the  doctrine  of  *  baptismal 
regeneration'  is  held  by  many  men  who  are  far 
from  approving  of  the  Oxford  movement.  With  the 
peculiar,  yet,  we  must  be  permitted  to  think,  con- 
sistent audacity  of  the  new  School,  its  advocates  have 
carried  it  out  to  its  uttermost  extravagance. 

It  probably  will  not  be  doing  injustice  to  the 
generality  of  the  disciples  of  this  School,  (though 
they  do  not  conceal  that  there  are  some  difi^erences,) 
if  we  further  state,  that  their  sentiments  on  the 
subject  of  the  Sacraments  are  pretty  generally  re- 
presented by  those  of  Dr.  Pusey  and  Mr.  Newman. 
The  former  contends  that  not  only  is  the  mysterious 
change  called  'regeneration,'  eflfected  in  every  case 
of  baptism  rightly  administered ;  but  that  there  is 
no  certain  hope  of  the  pardon  of  sin  wilfully  com- 
mitted  after  it  * ;    and   that   he  who   has   once  so 

*  *  The  Church/  he  says,  *  has  no  second  baptism  to  give,  and  so 
she  cannot  pronounce  him  (who  sins  after  baptism)  altogether  free 
from  his  past  sins.     There  are  but  two  periods  of  absolute  cleans- 
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Binned,  must  live  in  perpetual  and  trembling  doubt 
of  his  final  safety.  If  so,  one  would  think,  that  as 
Scripture  assuredly  has  no  express  command  on 
the  subject,  these  theologians  would  be  disposed  to 
postpone  the  rite  of  baptism  to  a  late  period  ;  instead 
of  administering  it  to  those  who  as  yet  have  no  sins 
to  repent  of,  and  leaving  them  to  sin  (as  they  assur- 
edly will)  with  the  melancholy  thought  that  the  only 
plenary  antidote  was  improvidently  wasted  before  they 
were  permitted  to  have  a  voice  in  the  matter.  One 
cannot  wonder,  that  if  this  doctrine  be  true,  thousands 
in  the  much  admired  Church  of  the  age  of  Chrysos* 
tom  and  Ambrose,  should  have  thriftily  put  off  the 
performance  of  this  wonder-working  rite  to  the  very 
last  extremity.  Only  think  of  the  system.  A  child 
is  baptized  when  a  few  days  old ;  he  commits  a 
mortal  sin  when  he  is  (say)  sixteen  years  of  age; 
he  lives  to  ninety;  and  with  the  New  Testament 
and  its  numberless  promises  in  his  hand,  he  is  to 
spend  nearly  eighty  years  in  perplexity  and  anguish, 
and  die  in  doubt  at  last,  though  truly  penitent,  devout, 
and  consistent  —  because  somebody  applied  the  bap- 
tismal water  before  he  had  any  voice  in  the  pro- 
ceeding !  But  further,  as  all  have  committed  sin 
after  baptism,  all  are  in  the  same  predicament,  and 
can  entertain  but  a  trembling  hope  of  heaven  !  Can 
Christian  men  and  women  believe  this  hideous  system 
to  belong  to  that  Gospel^  the  very  meaning  of  which 
is  *  glad  tidings.' 

ihg,  baptism  and  the  daj  of  judgment.' — Letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford^  p.  93.  4th  edition. 

Ify  '  after  having  been  washed  once  for  all  in  Christ's  blood,  we 
again  sin,  there  is  no  more  such  complete  absolution  in  this  life  — 
no  restoration  to  the  same  state  of  undisturbed  security  in  which 
God  had  by  baptism  placed  us.* — See  also  Tracts  No.  80.  p.  46. 
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The  difficulties  of  this  subject  have  constrained 
Dr.  Pusey  to  make  the  convenient  Romish  distinction 
between  venial  and  mortal  sins ;  although  in  the  case 
of  those  who  fiave  committed  *  mortal'  sin  after 
baptism,  he  has  not  been  able  to  hit  upon  a  method 
half  so  sure  and  satisfactory  as  the  '  penances '  and 
*  indulgences '  of  Rome.  In  fact,  Dr.  Pusey  does  not 
see  his  way  clear  to  any  remedy.  The  doubt  and 
the  anguish,  he  tells  us,  are  part  of  Hhe  bitterness 
of  the  ancient  medicine.'  * 

Again ;  with  their  peculiar  views  of  the  exclusive 
prerogatives  of  the  episcopally  ordained  priest,  our 
Oxford  friends  deny  the  validity  of  all  baptism  but 
his ;  and  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  their  own  Church, 
and  of  decency,  charity,  and  common  sense,  often 
refuse  to  inter  an  infant  who  has  not  passed  under 
their  own  process  of  regeneration.  The  consequence 
is,  that  they  throw  doubt  (and  many  of  them  do 
not  scruple  to  avow  it)  on  the  final  state  of  the 
myriads  of  unbaptized  infants.t    Whether  they  are, 

*  *  What  the  distiDction  between  lesser  and  greater,  venial  and 
mortal  sins  ?  or  if  mortal  sins  be  '^  siqs  against  the  decalogue,'^  as 
St.  Augustine  says,  are  thej  only  the  highest  degrees  of  those  sins, 
or  are  thej  the  lower  also  ?  This  question^  as  it  is  a  very  distress^' 
ing  one,  I  would  gladly  answer  if  I  could  or  dared.  But  ns  with 
regard  to  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  here,  also,  Scripture 
is  silent.  I  certainly,  much  as  I  have  laboured,  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  decide  any  thing.  Perhaps  it  is  therefore  concealed,  lest 
man's  anxiety  to  hold  onward  to  the  avoiding  of  all  sin  should  wax 
cold.  But  now,  since  the  degree  of  venial  iniquity,  [what  is  venial 
iniquity  .^]  if  persevered  in,  is  unknown,  the  eagerness  to  make  pro* 
gress  by  more  instant  continuance  in  prayer  is  quickened,  and  the 
carefulness  to  make  holy  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness 
is  not  despised.' — Pusey,  cited  by  M'llvaine.  See  also  Letter  to 
Bishop  of  Oxford^  p.  83.  4th  edition. 

f  *  But  I  will  rather  suggest  the  consideration  of  the  vastness  of 
the  power  claimed  by  the  Church — a  power  which  places  it  almost 
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as  some  of  the  Fathers  believed,  neither  nappy  nor 
miserable — consigned  to  a  state  of  joyless  apathy, 
or  condemned  to  eternal  suffering  —  we  are  aU,  it 
seems,  in  the  dark*  We  may  hope  the  best,  but 
that  is  all  the  comfort  that  can  be  given  us.  Ta 
a  Christian  contemplating  this  world  of  sorrow,  it 
has  ever  been  one  of  the  most  delightful  sources 
of  consolation,  that  the  decree  which  involved  even 
infancy  in  the  sentence  of  death,  has  converted  a 
great  part  of  the  primaeval  curse  into  a  blessing, 
and  has  peopled  heaven  with  myriads  of  immortals 
who,  after  one  brief  pang  of  unremembered  suffering, 
have  laid  down  for  ever  the  burdens  of  humanity. 
It  has  been  the  dear  belief  of  the  Christian  mother, 
that  the  provisions  of  the  great  spiritual  economy 
are  extended  to  the  infant  whom  she  brought  forth 
in  sorrow,  and  whom  she  committed  to  the  dust 
with  a  sorrow  still  deeper;  that  he  will  assuredly 
welcome  her  at  the  gates  of  Paradise,  arrayed  in 
celestial  beauty,  and  radiant  with  a  cherub's  smile. 
But  all  these  gloriously  sustaining  hopes  must  be 
overcast  in  order  to  keep   the   mystical  power  of 

*  regeneration '  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Epis- 
copal Clergy.  All  charity,  all  decency,  all  humanit}'^, 
as  well  as  common  sense,  are  to  be  outraged,  rather 
than  that  the  power  of  conferring  some  inconceivable 

*  nonentity  *  should  be  abandoned. 

As  to  the  Eucharist ;  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Oxford 
School,  especially  according  to  the  latest  *  develop- 
ment,' be  any  thing  less  mysterious  or  more  intelli- 

an  a  level  with  God  himself^  the  power  of  forgiving  sins  bj  wiping 
them  oat  in  baptism — of  transferring  souls  from  hell  to  heaven^ 
without  admitting  a  doubt  of  it,  as  when  ''  baptized  infants^  it  is 
said,  *' dying  before  they  commit  actual  sin,  are  undoubtedly  saved.'" 
—  SeweWs  Christian  Morals^  p.  247. 
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gible  than  the  Romish  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation, 
we  confess  our  inability  to  perceive  it.  That  there  is 
some  great  ineffable  change  wrought  by  the  formulas 
of  consecration,  we  are  expressly  told,  but  what,  is  not 
explained.* 

On  the  alleged  mysterious  efficacy  attending  the 
administration  of  the  Sacraments  at  the  hand  of  the 
privileged  priesthood  (what  their  personal  character 
is,  it  appears,  little  matters),  similar  observations  may 
be  made  as  upon  the  mysterious  *  gift '  handed  down  in 

•  See  Mr.  Newman  on  Art.  XXVIII.,  Number  Ninetj. 

'  As  regards  the  Holy  Communion,'  sajs  even  Mr.  Gladstone, 
'  our  Church  .  •  .  does  not  feel  that  the  solemn  words  of  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Eucharist  are  adequately,  that  is,  scripturallj,  repre- 
sented by  any  explanation  which  resolves  them  into  mere  figure  ; 
and  she  fears  lest  the  faithful  be  thus  defrauded  of  their  consola- 
tion, and  of  their  spiritual  food.'  —  Gladstone's  Church  Principles^ 
p.  161. 

Again  —  'There  is  no  one  passage  in  the  New  Testament  which 
alludes  to  the  Eucharist  at  all,  which  is  otherwise  than  most  na- 
turally consistent  (to  say  the  least)  with  the  idea-of  its  mysterious 
and  miraculous  character.' — British  Critic,  July  1842,  p.  73. 

Again — '  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  popular  phrase,  *'  the  age 
of  miracles  ? "  Is  there  all  the  difference,  or,  indeed,  any  thing 
more  than  the  difference,  between  things  seen  and  unseen  (a  differ- 
ence worth  nothing  in  faith's  estimate)  — between  healing  the  sick 
and  converting  the  soul — raising  man's  natural  body  and  raising 
him  in  baptism  from  the  death  of  sin  ?  Is  the  wonder  wrought  at 
the  marriage  of  Cana  a  miracle,  and  the  change  which  the  holy 
elements  undergo,  as  consecrated  by  the  priest,  and  received  by  the 
faithful,  no  miracle,  simply  because  the  one  was  perceptible  to  the 
natural  eye,  while  the  other  is  discerned  by  the  spintual  alone  ?  * — 
British  Critic,  vol.  xxvii«  pp.  259,  260. 

This  transcends  all.  We  always  thought  that  the  very  essence 
of  a  miracle  consisted  in  its  appealing  to  the  senses  of  those  in 
whose  presence  it  is  wrought.  '  It  is  wrought  in  their  presence,* 
virtually  says  this  writer,  ^  and  is  as  wonderful  a  miracle  as  raising 
the  dead,  only  you  cannot  see  it — a  difference  worth  nothing  in 
faith's  estimate.'     For  similar  doctrine,  see  Tract  S5.  p.  95. 
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ordination  from  hand  to  hand?  What  is  it?  Is  it 
anything  which  can  be  distinguished  from  a  nonentity, 
— seeing  that  it  is  not  cognisable  by  sense,  conscious- 
ness, or  experience?  Take  baptismal  regeneration, 
for  example.  What  is  imparted — what  eflFected  ?  If 
any  change  be  produced,  it  surely  ought  to  be  stu- 
pendous, in  order  to  justify  the  application  of  such  a 
term ;  and  it  surely  ought  to  be  morale  for  moral  ex- 
cellence is  the  design  of  the  whole  institute.  Yet  we 
look  in  vain  for  any  such  effects,  or  rather  for  any 
effects  at  all.  Millions  of  the  infants  thus  annually 
regenerated,  present  in  all  respects  just  the  very  same 
qualities — physical  and  moral — with  those  who  have 
not  been  subjected  to  the  process.  Visibly  do  they 
grow  up,  neither  wiser,  nor  holier,  nor  better  than  the 
less  fortunate  infant  who  has  been  subjected  to  the 
unavailing  baptism  of  the  Presbyterian  minister,  or  to 
no  baptism  at  all.  Here  an  amazing  spiritual  revo- 
lution, to  describe  which  metaphor  and  hyperbole  are 
exhausted,  is  supposed  to  be  effected,  which  yet  leaves 
absolutely  no  traces  behind  it — whether  physical  or 
moral.  Nothing  less  than  Omnipotence  is  introduced 
to  effect  that,  of  which,  when  effected,  we  have  not 
the  slightest  evidence  that  it  has  been  effected ! 

Such  mysteries  as  these,  if  received  at  all,  must  be 
received  just  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  similar 
reasons,  with  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation ;  and 
we  cannot  wonder  that  those  who  have  no  scruple  in 
receiving  the  one,  should  adopt  views  indefinitely  near 
the  other.  In  both  cases  we  are  called  upon  to  be- 
lieve that  a  stupendous  change  has,  in  millions  of 
instances,  been  effected,  without  any  evidence  that 
there  has  been  any,  or  rather  with  all  the  evidence 
that  our  nature  is  susceptible  of,  that  there  has  been 
none.     In  Transubstantiation,  we  are  commanded  to 
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believe  that  a  great  physical  change  has  been  wrought, 
of  which  our  senses  give  us  no  information ;  and,  in 
baptismal  regeneration,  that  a  great  spiritual  change 
has  been  wrought,  of  which  both  consciousness  and 
experience  give  us  just  as  little. 

But  as  was  said  of  Apostolical  Succession,  so  we 
may  say  of  the  '  sacramental  doctrine '  connected  with 
it,  that  no  mere  arguments  can  be  more  conclusive 
against  it,  than  the  feeling  that  it  shocks  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  Christian  institute. 

3.  But  perhaps  this  consciousness  is  more  strongly 
felt  in  relation  to  the  views  held  by  this  School  re- 
specting the  Church,  than  in  relation  to  any  other 
subject.  According  to  these  men,  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  visible  and  one;  and  as  the  Church  can 
exist  only  where  *  the  gospel  is  truly  preached,  and 
its  ordinances  are  duly  administered,'  while  these  are 
exclusively  and  inseparably  connected  with  an  epis- 
copally  ordained  clergy ;  they  deny  the  name  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  Church  to  every  community  in  which 
such  a  ministry  is  not  found,  and  as  freely  concede 
them  wherever  ifris.*  Apparently,  scarcely  any  pravity 

*  *  Do  not  we  hovel*  about  our  ancient  home,  the  home  of  Cy- 
prian and  Athanasius^  without  the  heart  to  take  up  our  abode  in 
it,  jet  afraid  to  quit  the  sight  of  it ;  boasting  of  our  episcopacj, 
yet  unwilling  to  condemn  separatism  ;  claiming  a  descent  from  the 
Apostles,  yet  doubting  of  the  gifts  attending  it ;  and  trying  to  ex* 
tend  the  limits  of  the  Church  for  the  €ulmis8ion  of  WesUyans  and 
Presbyterians^  while  we  profess  to  be  exclusively  primitive  ?  Alas ! 
is  not  this  to  witness  against  ourselves  like  coward  sinners,  who 
hope  to  serve  the  world  without  giving  up  God's  service  V — '  What- 
ever be  our  private  differences  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  we  may 
join  with  them  in  condemning  Socinians,  Baptists,  Independents, 
Quakers,  and  the  like.  But  God  forbid  that  we  should  ally  our- 
selves with  the  offspring  of  heresy  and  schism,  in  our  contest  with 
any  branches  of  the  Holy  Church  which  maintain  the  foundationt 
whatever  may  be  their  incidental  corruptions  !* — Oxford  Tracts, 
vol.  ii. ;  Becords  of  the  Church,  No.  xx  v.  pp.  3,  8,  9. 
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of  doctrine,  or  any  flagitiousness  of  practice,  is  suffi- 
cient to  annul  this  title  where  these  channels  of  pre- 
ternatural grace  are  found — no  purity  of  doctrine,  no 
blamelessness  of  conduct,  can  justify  its  application 
to  a  community  in  which  they  are  not  found.  But 
as  this  Church  is  also  maintained  to  be  visibly  one,  it 
might  be  supposed  an  insuperable  objection  that  the 
Romish,  Greek,  and  English  Churches — which  are  ac- 
knowledged to  be  '  branches '  of  the  true  Church,  but 
which  all  exist  in  a  state  of  professed  separation  from 
one  another,  nay,  which  have  reciprocally  anathema- 
tised one  another — must  be  proved  to  be  one.  One 
would  imagine  that  unity  in  any  community,  must 
imply  unity  of  government  and  jurisdiction,  inter- 
communion of  its  members,  or,  at  the  very  least,  per- 
fectly friendly  relations  between  its  several '  branches.' 
And  so  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  at  first  to  admit ;  but  he 
afterwards  discovers,  when  it  is  convenient  to  discover 
it,  that  union  in  the  Church  by  no  means  requires,  as 
one  of  its  essential  conditions,  'the  consciousness  (?) 
and  actual  or  possible  communication  of  the  persons 
imited.' 

It  would  sadly  perplex  any  ordinary  understanding 
to  comprehend  how  communities  can  be  one,  which 
are  not  only  hostile,  but  mutually  excommunicate. 
If  unity  may  still  be  preserved  in  such  a  case,  it  would 
really  seem  that  there  might  be  devised  some  reason- 
able way  in  which  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians 
might  be  regarded  as  one.  An  unsophisticated  mind 
would  imagine,  that  if  unity  is  not  impossible  amongst 
those  who  respectively  acknowledge  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  and  the  Tridentine  Decrees,  it  should  be  not 
altogether  impossible  for  those  who  acknowledge  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  Confession  of  Faith,  to 
find  one  Church  large  enough  to  hold  both.  But  such 
a  man  would  only  show  his  ignorance  of  theology. 
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The  terms  of  communion  must  be  wide  enough  to 
embrace  the  whole  Churches  of  Greece  and  Rome,  for 
they  have  the  Apostolical  Succession ;  but  not  a  single 
Lutheran  or  Presbyterian  community,  for  they  have 
it  not. 

Hence  the  fraternal  yearnings  of  our  Anglicans  to- 
wards the  Greek  and  Romish  Churches.  Hence  the 
language  recently  quoted,  '  that  it  is  evident,  at  first 
sight,  that  there  is  much  grace  and  many  high  gifts ' 
in  each  of  these  communions — hence  the  declaration, 
equally  arrogant  and  insulting,  cited  in  the  preceding 
note  from  the  Oxford  Tracts — hence  the  lamentations 
over  the  Reformation  as  an  untoward  event,  and  all 
but  ^  a  fearful  judgment'  * — hence  the  eagerness  of  this 
School  to  show,  though  at  the  peril  of  exposing  their 
own  Church  to  the  charge  of  having  been  guilty  of  a 
detestable  schism,  that  the  diflFerences  between  England 
and  Rome  are  far  from  being  so  momentous  as  those 
between  Anglicans  and  other  Protestants — hence  it 
is  that  we  see  them  stretching  themselves  half  over 
the  gulf  which  separates  them  from  Popery,  to  the  in- 
finite hazard  of  toppling  into  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
touching  only  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of  their  new 
friends  and  allies.  But  it  will  not  do ;  as  long  as  the 
separation  itself  is  continued,  their  arguments  will  all  be 
fiitile.  Either  that  separation  was  justifiable  or  not ; 
if  it  was,  then  are  the  Churches  of  Rome  and  England 
two  communities,  not  one — and  Rome  heretical;  if  not, 
still  they  are  two  communities,  and  not  one — and  that 

•  British  Critic,  No.  59.  p.  1.  —  *  We  trusty  of  course,  that  active 
and  visible  union  with  the  see  of  Rome  is  not  of  the  essence  of  a 
church ;  at  the  same  time  we  are  deeply  conscious  that  in  lacking 
it>  far  from  asserting  a  right,  we  forego  a  great  privilege.  Rome 
has  imperishable  claims  on  our  gratitude,  and,  were  it  so  ordered, 
on  our  deference  .  ..  .  •  for  her  sins,  and  our  own,  we  are  estranged 
from  her  in  presence,  not  in  heart.' — Ibid,  p»  3. 
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of  England  schismatical.  If  the  latter  be  the  fact,  let 
those  who  maintain  these  views  act  like  men  of  sense 
and  honour — return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Romish 
Church,  and  not  only  subscribe,  but  carry  out,  the 
following  declaration  of  the  editors  of  the  *  Ecclesias- 
tical Almanack'  for  the  present  year:  'It  is  by  the 
constant  action  of  this  principle,  as  upon  our  theolo- 
gical opinions  so  upon  our  ritual  and  ceremonial, 
and  indeed  upon  every  branch  of  our  religious  life, 
that  we  may  hope  to  prepare  ourselves  for  that  union 
for  which  we  sigh,  and  which  we  are  so  far  privileged 
as  to  be  permitted  to  hope  for,  and  even  to  begin  to 
look  forward  to.  For  this  who  would  not  pray  and 
labour  as  for  an  end^  before  which  all  other  objects  of 
desire  sink  into  infinite  insignificance?  For  these 
poor  pages,  at  least,  the  motto  has  long  been  chosen, 
and  must  be  year  by  year  repeated.  God  grant  it 
may  ever  be  its  sole  aim  to  hasten  that  union,  and 

RENDER  ourselves  WORTHY  OF  ENTERING  INTO  IT.'* 

Meantime,  is  it  not  wonderful  that  those  who  are 
astute  enough  to  discover  that  the  Romish,  Greek, 
and  English  Churches  all  fonn  constituent  parts  of 
One  Visible  Churchy  merely  in  virtue  of  holding 
Apostolic  Succession  and  kindred  Church  principles, 
should  not  recoil  at  the  bigotry  of  unchurching  all  the 
Reformed  Churches  of  the  Continent,  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  the  communities  of  dissenting  Protest- 
ants? But  here,  again,  the  Oxford  men  are  but 
carrying  out  their  views  consistently,  however  ab- 
surdly. The  Bishop  of  London,  indeed,  naturally 
shocked  at  the  uncharitableness  of  the  above  views, 
has,  in  his  '  Three  Sermons  on  the  Church,'  entered 
his  protest  against  them.    We  only  regret  that  he  has 

*  Ecclesiastical  Almanack,  1843,  p.  5. 
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protested  on  principles  which,  whatever  respect  we 
are  constrained  to  feel  for  his  charity,  leave  us  little 
room  to  congratulate  him  either  on  his  consistency 
or  his  logic.  It  is  hopeless  to  contend  against  the 
Oxford  men  on  the  principles  which  his  lordship  has 
laid  down.  He  does  not  escape  from  one  of  the  real 
difficulties  in  which  the  hypothesis  of  Church  prin- 
ciples involves  him,  and  is,  in  effect,  equally  uncharit- 
able. For  how  does  this  prelate  argue  ?  He  affirms 
that,  ordinarily^  Episcopacy  and  an  episcopally  or- 
dained ministry  are  essential  to  the  constitution  of  a 
true  Church ;  but  hesitating  at  the  thought  of  con- 
signing all  the  foreign  Reformed  Churches  to  *  the 
uncovenanted  mercies  of  God,'  as  no  part  of  the  true 
Church  of  Christ,  he  frames  for  them  a  special  excep- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  their  individual  members  have 
no  choice  (there  being  no  Episcopal  Church  to  which 
they  can  join  themselves) ;  while  he  consigns  the  Dis- 
senting communities  at  home  to  the  said  *  uncove- 
nanted mercies,'  or  to  no  mercies  at  all  (as  the  case 
may  be),  because  it  is  their  duty  to  join  the  Church 
of  England*  How  they  can  do  so,  if  they  conscien- 
tiously believe  they  ought  not ;  and  whether  his  lord- 
ship, in  saying  they  can  and  ought,  be  not  constituting 
himself  a  judge  of  conscience,  it  may  be  wise  in  him  to 
consider.  But  let  that  pass.  It  is  plain,  that  on  his 
lordship's  principles  the  foreign  Reformed  Churches 
are  no  true  Churches ;  for  though  it  is  true  that  m- 
dividual  members  of  those  Churches  may  not  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  availing  themselves  of  the  in- 
estimable advantages  of  *  Apostolical  Succession ;'  the 
Churches  themselves  (of  which,  and  of  which  alone, 
his  lordship  is  professedly  speaking),  considered  as 
entire  communities,  have  had  the  opportunity  any 
time   within    the  last   three   centuries.      They   are, 
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therefore,  as  communities,  no  true  Churches,  however 
charitably  his  lordship  may  be  supposed  '  to  hope ' 
respecting  individual  members.  But  we  will  further 
try  his  lordship's  test  by  an  additional  instance, 
which  he  has  done  wisely  to  keep  out  of  sight,  al- 
though it  lay  at  his  very  door.  We  ask,  *Is  the 
Church  of  Scotland  a  true  Church  ?'  If  his  lordship 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  it  must  be  for  some  reason : 
it  cannot  be  because  she  embraces  Episcopacy,  for  she 
repudiates  it ;  it  cannot  be  because  she  could  not  have 
eflFected  reunion  with  the  Episcopal  Church,  had  she 
been  so  pleased ;  —  nay,  she  has  not  only  had  Episco- 
pacy offered,  but  thrust  upon  her,  and  has,  we  must 
suppose,  deeply  sinned  in  wilfully  rejecting  it. — It 
can  then  only  be  on  the  ground  of  her  being  *  estab- 
lished.' But  then  a  totally  diflfierent  criterion  of  a 
true  Church  is  at  once  admitted;  will  his  lordship 
affirm  that  every  Church  established  is  a  true  Church  ? 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  says  that  the  Scottish  Church 
is  not  a  true  Church,  then,  for  aught  we  can  see,  he 
may  just  as  well  go  the  whole  length  of  the  censured, 
but  more  consistent,  theologians  of  Oxford.  We 
will  submit  another  case  to  his  lordship,  still  near 
home.  Let  us  cross  the  Irish  Channel.  Is  the  Romish 
Church  there  a  true  Church,  and  entitled  to  the  al- 
legiance of  the  people  ?  —  If  not,  it  appears  that  it  is 
possible  that  the  criterion  of  an  episcopal  ministry 
may  fail  •,  if  it  be,  then  it  is  at  least  as  much  entitled 
to  a  rightful  obedience  as  the  Anglican  Church.  If 
his  lordship  says.  No,  because  it  is  not  established^  he 
again  introduces  a  criterion  of  a  true  Church  incon- 
sistent with  his  theory.  Such  are  the  inconsistencies 
in  which  this  able  prelate  is  involved.  We  thank 
him  for  his  charity;  but  we  cannot  be  content  to 
hoodwink  ourselves  to  palpable  absurdities  and  in- 
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consistencies,  even  in  order  to  be  charitable ;  and  can 
only  regret  that  he  did  not  find  out  *  a  more  excellent 
way'  of  rebuking  that  bigotry  at  which  he  is  na- 
turally shocked,  and  which,  we  once  more  say,  is  a 
stronger  argument  against  the  errors  of  the  Oxford 
School  than  any,  or  all  besides.  God  forbid  that  we 
should  deny  the  member  of  any  community  —  Episco- 
palian, Presbyterian,  or  Independent,  who  holds  the 
essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  is  manifestly 
animated  by  its  spirit  —  to  be  a  member  of  the  true 
Church !  We  feel  that  whom  we  dare  not  deny  to  be 
a  *  Christian,'  we  dare  not  deny  to  be  a  member  of 
Christ's  Church.  We  feel  that  the  saying  of  Robert 
Hall  commends  itself  at  once  to  common  sense,  to  the 
highest  reason,  and  to  the  noblest  instincts  of  our 
moral  nature — *  He  who  is  good  enough  for  CHRIST, 
is  good  enough  for  me.' 

Views  so  extraordinary  as  those  on  which  we  have 
commented, —  so  unsupported  by  reason  and  so  de- 
structive of  charity — ought  surely  to  be  authenticated 
by  the  clearest  utterances  of  revelation.  Even  then 
it  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  their  reception  would 
present  more  formidable  difficulties  than  ever-  yet 
troubled  an  infidel ;  but,  strange  to  say,  it  is  admitted 
by  their  very  advocates,  that  one  of  the  greatest  ob- 
jections to  these  doctrines  is  the  primd  facie  evidence 
of  Scripture  against  them ;  that  they  are  not  at  all 
events  on  the  surface,  nor  explicitly  stated,  but  are  to 
be  developed  out  of  mysterious  hints  and  ambiguous 
whispers.*  Further;  the  very  texts  on  which  this 
School  exhaust  every  art  of  exegetical  torture  to  make 
them  speak  their  mind,  sound,  when  thus  interpreted, 
so  constrained  and  frigid,  that  they  acknowledge,  again 

*  No.  86.  passim. 
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and  again,  that  these  doctrines  cannot  be  established 
by  Scripture  alone ;  and  they  therefore  discreetly  call 
in  the  authoritative  voice  of  Tradition. 

4.  It  is,  then,  a  further  dogma  of  this  School,  that 
the  Scriptures  are  not  the  sole,  or  a  perfect  rule  of 
feith ;  that  they  are  to  be  supplemented  by  tradition ; 
that  they  furnish  at  best  but  the  germ  of  an  imper- 
fectly developed  Christianity — which  is  to  be  found 
full  blown  and  perfect  somewhere,  (no  one  can  tell 
where,)  in  the  third,  or  fourth,  or  fifth,  or  sixth  cen- 
tury, or  some  century  still  later ;  and  that  the  Fathers 
have  much  to  tell  us  of  undoubted  apostolical  author- 
ity, which  the  Apostles  themselves  have  failed  to  tell. 

Infinite  are  the  disputes  to  which  such  a  theory  in- 
stantly gives  rise.  In  essence  and  principle  it  in  no- 
wise differs  from  that  of  Rome,  (for  it  affirms  both  a 
rmntten  and  an  unvmtten  word ;)  it  differs  only  in  the 
pleasant  and  gratuitously  perplexing  addition,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  assign  the  period  within  which  the 
circle  of  Catholic  verities  may  be  supposed  complete — 
the  period  when  the  slowly  matured  Church-system 
Became  ripe,  but  had  not  yet  become  rotten.  The 
unity  of  faith  which  is  thus  sought,  is  farther  off  than 
ever;  for  the  taaterials  of  discord  are  enlarged  a 
thousand-fold. 

1 .  There  is  the  dispute  as  to  whether  there  be  any 
such  authoritative  rule  of  faith  at  all ;  and  this  alone 
promises  to  be  an  endless  controversy. 

2.  Even  if  the  possible  existence  of  such  a  rule 
were  admitted,  the  uncertainty  in  its  application 
would  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  being  of  any  use ; 
at  least  it  would  occasion  (as  it  ever  has  done)  far 
more  controversies  than  it  has  silenced. 

3.  Even  if  men  in  general  are  told  that  they  need 
not  inquire  for  themselves,  but  just  receive  what  their 

VOL.  II.  H 
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*  authorised  guides'  choose  to  tell  them,  private  judg- 
ment is  still  pressed  with  insuperable  difficulties ;  for, 
alas !  we  find  that  the  *  authorised  guides '  themselves, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  private  judgment,  have  arrived 
at  very  different  conclusions  as  to  what  is  Catholic 
verity,  and  what  is  not.  It  is  very  easy  for  Mr.  New- 
man to  talk  in  magniloquent  phrase  of  that  much 
abused  abstraction,  the  '  Church ; '  and  to  represent 
his  system  of  *  Church  principles '  as  one  and  complete 
in  every  age.  But  when  we  inquire  which  is  that 
Church,  what  are  the  doctrines  it  has  delivered  as  the 
complete  circle  of  verity,  and  who  are  its  genuine  in- 
terpreters, we  then  find  those  whom  these  authorised 
guides  proclaim  equally  authorised,  at  endless  vari- 
ance;— Romanists,  Greeks,  and  Anglicans,  differing 
in  judgment  from  each  other,  and  from  themselves.  In 
a  word,  we  find  the  '  Church '  is  just  Mr.  Newman  or 
Dr.  Pusey — not  unbecomingly  disguised  in  the  habili- 
ments of  a  somewhat  antiquated  lady,  and  uttering 
their  '  private  judgments'  as  veritable  oracles.  What 
can  one  of  these  '  guides'  say  to  '  a  brother  guide,'  who 
declares,  '  I  adopt  your  principles,  and  it  appears  to 
me  and  many  others,  that  on  the  same  grounds  on 
which  you  contend  for  the  Apostolical  Succession — 
that  is,  on  the  authority  of  the  ancient  Church — I 
must  contend  for  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  ?'  Or  to 
another  who  declares,  *  On  our  common  principles  I 
think  there  is  ffood  reason  to  admit  the  invocation  of 
saints,  the  worship  of  images,  the  doctrine  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  holy  relics,  the  monastic  institute,  to  be  of 
apostolical  origin  ?'  Or  to  another,  *  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  is  but  a  development 
of  the  doctrine  which  justifies  prayers  for  the  dead? ' 
Or  to  another,  '  You  will  not  go  beyond  such  and 
such  a  century  in  detennining  your  Catholic  ortho- 
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doxy :  I  think  the  limit  ought  to  be  fixed  a  century 
later,  or  two  centuries,  or  three  ? '  What  can  he  re- 
ply ?  He  may  perhaps  say,  *  We  can  show  when  your 
doctrines  came  in.'  *  Ah ! '  his  dissatisfied  brother 
replies,  *  so  it  appears  to  you ;  but  it  appears  to  me, 
that  on  the  same  principles  another  person  may  show 
when  yoiir  favourite  doctrines  came  in ;  for  I  do  no- 
thing more  than  adopt  your  principles  of  "  expansion" 
and  "development" — of  improving  "hints,"  of  har- 
monising apparent  contradictions,  and  so  on ;  and  my 
doctrines  are  thus  brought  out  as  clearly  as  those  for 
which  you  contend.  There  is  no  greater  apparent 
discrepancy  between  my  favourite  doctrine  and  those 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  third  century,  than  there  is  be- 
tween those  you  extract  from  the  Fathers  of  the  third 
century  and  the  Scriptures.'  *  But  we  decide  other- 
wise.' *  But  who  are  we  ?'  is  the  instant  and  scorn- 
ful reply. 

Such  is,  in  fact,  the  inevitable  course  which  the 
controversy  is  taking ;  till  at  last  thousands  of  Angli- 
cans are  contending  for  the  system  of  the  fourth  or 
fifth  century,  and  even  there  feel  that  their  footing  is 
insecure. 

This  variety  of  result  is  inevitable.  1.  The  very 
elements  from  which  this  Catholic  system  of  theology 
is  to  be  collected,  are  in  a  great  degree  doubtful ; — 
intermixed  with  forgeries;  disfigured  by  interpola- 
tions, erasures,  mutilations ;  so  that  it  has  transcended 
all  mortal  skill  to  settle  the  patristic  canon.  2.  What 
one  man  receives  as  genuine,  another  rejects  as  spu- 
rious ;  and  endless  is  the  controversy  as  to  which  is 
right,  3.  The  works  themselves,  spurious  and  genu- 
ine, are  most  formidably  voluminous ;  written  in  dif- 
ferent languages,  and  each  of  them  dead.  4.  They 
contain  much  of  universally  acknowledged  error,  and 
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a  pleasing  assemblage  of  obscurities  and  contradic- 
tions. 6.  Some  are  dark  vnth  curious  subtleties,  and 
others  as  much  disguised  by  rhetorical  exaggerations. 
6.  Owing  to  these  and  other  circumstances,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  very  diflferent  controvertists  to  prove  from 
them  very  different  conclusions,  and  to  wage  an  inter- 
minable war  of  citations  and  counter-citations.  The 
Romanist  brings  forward  a  citation :  '  You  are  to  con- 
sider the  rhetorical  mode  of  reasoning  of  these  vener- 
able men,'  exclaims  the  Protestant.  The  Protestant 
countercites :  *You  are  not  to  forget/  says  the  Ro- 
manist, '  that  it  was  said  in  the  heat  of  controversy, 
when  it  is  so  natural  to  deal  in  unlimited  propositions.' 
The  Romanist  is  ready  with  another :  *  The  writing 
is  not  genuine  —  most  probably  a  forgery,'  shouts  the 
Protestant ;  *  all  critics  allow  it  to  have  been  at  least 
grievously  interpolated.'  To  a  fourth  it  is  said,  *  It 
is  an  interpolation  of  the  Greeks.'  To  a  fifth,  *It 
was  foisted  in  by  the  Latins.'  To  a  sixth,  *  The  pas- 
sage is  corrupt ;  there  are  five  different  readings,  and 
twice  as  many  renderings.'  To  a  seventh,  'It  is  a 
contradiction  only  in  appearance ;  we  can  easily  har- 
monise the  statement.'  To  an  eighth,  *  Though  it  be 
only  a  AzVif,  you  are  to  consider  the  ^^  reserve'^  of  the 
early  Church.'  To  a  ninth,  '  True,  that  passage  says 
so,  but  here  is  another  from  the  same  author,  directly 
in  the  teeth  of  it : '  and  so  on  for  ever.*  Such  is  the 
unity  to  which  the  guidance  of  tradition  has  ever  led, 
and  will  ever  lead  us ;  and  of  this  the  present  contro- 

•  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  has  well  illustrated  this  subject:  — 
*  The  mass  of  Christians  are  called  on  to  believe  and  do  what  is 
essential  to  Christianitj,  in  implicit  reliance  on  the  reports  of  their 
respective  pastors,  as  to  what  certain  deep  theological  antiquarians 
have  reported  to  them^  respecting  the  reports  given  hj  certain  an- 
cient Fathers,  of  the  reports  current  in  their  times  concerning  apos- 
tolical usages  and  institutions.' 
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versies — the  array  of  books  which  introduce  this 
essay — and  the  scores  of  others  which  might  be  added 
to  them,  afford  a  signal  and  irrefragable  proof.  Unity! 
Babel  itself  is  but  a  faint  image  of  this  '  confusion  of 
tongues.' 

But  the  advocates  of  tradition  profess  to  have  dis- 
covered an  unfailing  directrix  in  all  difficulties,  in  the 
far-famed  rule  of  Vincentius  Lirinensis  —  that  we  are 
to  believe  what  has  been  delivered  every  where,  al- 
ways, and  BY  all:  *QaoD  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod 
AB  omnibus  TRADrruM  EST.'  This  rule  sounds  plausible, 
but  on  examination  will  be  found  to  involve,  for  rea- 
sons already  hinted,  most  complicated  difficulties  in 
its  application ;  and  is  about  as  serviceable  as  a  certain 
guide-post,  which  assured  the  traveller  that  when  it 
was  under  water,  that  road  was  impassable.  This, 
however  true,  would  not  prevent  his  being  drowned 
before  he  made  the  discovery.  When  we  come  to 
examine  the  rule,  we  find  that  if  we  take  it  vnthout 
limitations,  it  is  a  manifest  absurdity ;  and  if  we  take 
it  with  all  the  limitations  it  requires,  it  becomes  as 
manifest  a  nullity ;  —  not  to  mention  that,  at  the  very 
least,  it  leaves  open  the  question,  who  is  to  determine 
what  has  been  thus  delivered  '  always,  every  where, 
and  by  all  ? ' —  a  question  not  very  easy  of  solution^ 
when  we  reflect  that  both  Romanists  and  Anglicans 
profess  to  receive  the  rule,  and  yet  reach  widely 
different  results. 

But  to  consider  the  rule  itself.  We  will  not  here 
refine,  as  some  have  done,  and  say  that  it  is  ambi- 
guously expressed ;  that  it  may  be  so  interpreted  as 
to  imply  that  we  are  to  receive  all  that  has  ever  been 
delivered  for  truth ;  in  a  word,  that  we  are  to  believe 
error  and  truth,  heresy  and  orthodoxy,  contradictions 
and  paradoxes — such  a  creed  as  may  well  be  supposed 
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too  much  for  even  a  Montanist  or  a  Marcionite.  We 
will  take  it  for  granted  that  it  means,  that  that  ordy 
is  to  be  received  for  Catholic  verity  which  has  been 
affirmed  by  all  conjointly,  at  all  times,  and  every 
where.  But  taken  even  in  this  sense,  we  have,  at  the 
very  outset,  a  notable  instance  of  what  is  called  rea- 
soning in  a  circle.  For  when  it  is  asked — 'Is  the 
word  "  all "  to  be  taken  absolutely  V  The  answer  is — 
'  By  no  means.'  '  Who  are  the  "  all "  then  V  Answer 
— *The  Orthodox  alone.'  'And  who  are  the  Ortho- 
dox?' '  Those  who  hold  what  has  been  delivered  by 
"  all."  '  This  is  limitation  the  first.  But  now,  let  us 
suppose  this  difficulty  evaded  by  some  subterfuge,  and 
the  authorities  to  which  appeal  is  to  be  made  other- 
wise determined.  We  proceed  to  ask  then — Does  this 
rule  mean,  that  whatever  is  delivered  for  truth  must 
be  expressly  asserted  by  all  whom  the  advocates  of  the 
rule  itself  invest  with  a  vote  ?  Are  we,  for  example, 
to  look  for  the  whole  circle  of  affirmed  Catholic  verities 
in  the  writings  of  each  of  the  apostolical  Fathers? 
*  No ; '  must  be  the  reply,  '  it  is  sufficient  that  they  do 
not  contradict  them.  Their  silence  must  be  supposed 
'  to  give  consent.'  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  this 
is  at  once  to  abandon  the  rule,  or  rather  to  take  for 
granted  the  very  thing  to  be  proved ;  while  we  have 
a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  silence  of  these  earliest 
Fathers  in  the  fact,  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
anticipate,  and  therefore  to  condemn  all  the  absurd 
innovations  and  corruptions  which  after  ages  Avould 
bring  in.  They  were  no  prophets ;  Clement  could  not 
anticipate  the  vagaries  of  a  TertuUian,  nor  Polycarp 
predict  those  of  an  Origen ;  any  more  than  Cranmer 
could  have  supposed  that  such  a  peculiar  logician  as 
Mr.  Newman  would,  at  the  distance  of  three  centuries, 
arise  to  prove  that  the  Articles  might  be  explained 
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away.  This,  then,  is  limitation  the  second.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  all  that  we  are  to  believe  should  be  ex- 
pressly affirmed  by  all  who  are  included  in  the  circle 
of  authorities ;  that  is,  we  are  to  believe  much  which 
nan  ah  omnibus  traditum  est  But  if  the  supposed  ar- 
gument drawn  from  their  silence  be  of  any  avail,  then 
let  us  consider  with  what  weapons  we  are  to  combat 
the  Romanist,  who  is  continually  playing  off  against 
us  this  very  stratagem.  Why  may  not  he  urge,  on 
behalf  of  transubstantiation  (which  undoubtedly  for 
many  ages  could  boast  the  ubique  et  ah  omnibus\  the 
same  apology  for  the  silence  or  the  ambiguous  ut- 
terances of  earlier  Fathers,  as  our  Anglicans  urge  for 
many  of  those  novelties  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  apostolical  Fathers  ?  To  both  or  neither  is  the 
same  course  open — to  say  that  Christianity  was  a 
gradually  developed  system ;  that  it  does  not  appear 
in  its  perfect  proportions  till  some  ages  after  the 
Apostles  had  gone  to  their  rest ;  and  that  we  are  not 
to  wonder  that  many  Catholic  verities  are  very  slightly 
noticed,  or  not  at  all,  in  the  earliest  age.  Thus  these 
parties,  by  this  pure  assumption,  may  reciprocally  re- 
fute each  other,  but  mean  time,  by  that  very  dispute, 
the  boasted  rule  is  shown  to  be  a  nullity. 

But  again ;  if  we  are  to  believe  nothing  but  what  is 
affirmed  by  all,  at  all  times,  every  where,  then  any 
one  of  those  whom  the  advocates  of  the  rule  themselves 
challenge  as  orthodox,  will  do  as  a  standard  as  well  as 
the  rest — Clement  of  Rome,  for  example.  If  they 
say,  *  True,  but  nevertheless  there  are  many  things 
which,  though  he  did  not  assert,  he  would  have  as- 
serted had  he  written  about  them,  or  thought  of  it,' 
— this  is  again  to  abandon  the  rule,  and  to  substitute 
conjecture  for  it.  If  it  be  said,  we  presume  all  be- 
lieved these  things,  because  later  writers  generally 
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testify  they  did,  we  again  reply,  this  is  to  imagine  and 
not  to  prove,  and  will  do  as  well  for  the  Romanists  as 
for  you ;  for  of  course  each  succeeding  age  will  take 
care  to  authenticate  its  own  corruptions ;  and,  right 
or  wrong,  vouch  for  its  predecessor.  Thus,  if  we  may 
believe  the  Papists,  Peter  was  first  Bishop  of  Rome ; 
and  if  the  Oxford  Tractists,  prayer  for  the  dead  is  an 
Apostolical  tradition. 

But  we  come  to  a  third  limitation.  When  we  ask 
— *  But  is  it  true  that  the  dissent  on  any  point,  on  the 
part  of  any  one  of  those  whom  you  deem  in  the  main 
orthodox — as  Clement  of  Alexandria,  for  example — 
is  sufficient  to  invalidate  that  article  ?  *  The  answer 
is — 'No,  certainly;'  but  then  what  becomes  of  your 
qiLod  ab  omnibus  f  for  there  is  hardly  an  article,  (if  we 
except  those  great  fundamental  truths,  which  we  can 
at  once  extract  from  the  Scriptures  without  any  thanks 
to  these  worthies,)  there  is  hardly  one  of  the  opinions 
which  you  peculiarly  patronise,  but  is  denied  by  some 
of  them.  Answer — It  is  not  necessary  that  Catholic 
verity  be  asserted  by  all  absolutely,  but  only  by  the 

*  greater*  part.^  Limitation  the  third ; — set  down,  then, 
that  omnes  means  the  *  greater  part.' 

But  we  have  not  yet  half  done  ^vith  the  difficulties 
of  the  rule :  we  here  come  to  a  curious  problem  of 
limits.  It  is  said  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  each 
article  of  faith  should  be  admitted  by  all  those  who 
are  included  in  the  circle  of  authorities,  but  only  by 

*  the  greater  part.'    Pray,  how  much  '  greater '  is  this 

*  greater  part '  to  be  ?  Will  a  bare  majority  of  one,  or 
two,  or  three,  or  half-a-dozen,  or  half  a  score,  be  suffi- 
cient ?  or  if  not,  of  how  many  ?  What  is  to  be  the 
ratio  of  suffrages  which  shall  determine  that  to  be 
Catholic  truth,  which  otherwise  would  be  no  truth  at 
all  ?    And  if  the  judgments  of  different  men  differ  as 
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to  what  this  ratio  ought  to  be  (as  they  needs  must, 
where  there  is  nothing  but  caprice  to  determine  them), 
— who  is  to  be  the  judge  as  to  whose  judgment  is  to 
be  received  ?  Even  supposing  that  impossible  point 
decided — ^^who  is  to  be  the  judge  as  to  what  opinions 
have  or  have  not  the  requisite  majority  of  authorities 
to  back  them  ?  But  yet  again,  if  a  bare  majority,  or 
any  thing  short  of  unanimity,  will  be  sufficient,  are 
you  prepared  to  receive  any  of  those  doctrines  or 
usages  which  are  sustained  by  an  eqiuil  majority,  with 
any  one  of  those  you  enjoin  upon  our  belief?  If  so, 
this  precarious  rule  will  compel  you  to  go  much 
further  than  you  have  hitherto  gone — if  not,  you 
have  gone  much  too  far.  The  doctrine  of  the  Mille- 
naries, now  universally  abandoned,  and  explicitly  con- 
demned by  you ;  the  administration  of  the  Eucharist 
to  infants ;  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy ;  the  monastic 
institute ;  superstitious  reverence  for  relics ;  the  wor- 
ship of  the  saints;  the  monkish  miracles;  and,  what 
would  be  quite  as  hard  for  you  to  digest,  the  popular 
election  of  bishops  and  their  voluntary  support,  can 
plead  as  large  an  amount  of  authority  to  sustain  them, 
as  many  of  those  tenets  which  you  enjoin  upon  us. 
He  who  wishes  to  see  this  subject  fully  handled  may 
consult  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor's  able  and  elaborate  work, 
entitled  *  Ancient  Christianity,'  on  which  we  shall 
presently  offer  a  few  remarks.  He  plies  the  Oxford 
Tractists  with  this  argument  very  fairly,  and  shows, 
in  our  judgment  conclusively,  that  they  are  shut  up 
to  one  of  two  courses ;  either  to  develop  their  system 
much  further  (for  which,  if  we  may  judge  by  recent 
demonstrations,  they  are  fully  prepared),  or  retrace 
their  steps  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation. 

Once  more ;  as  it  is  a  part  of  the  rule  that  what  we 
are  to  believe  must  have  been  not  only  universally  re-* 
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ceived,  but  always^  that  body  of  truth  must  have  been 
as  perfect  in  the  earliest  times  as  the  latest ;  there  is, 
therefore,  no  occasion  to  go  lower  than  the  first  age — 
that  is,  to  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  honestly  to 
apply  the  rule  to  them.  That  the  truth  was  subse- 
quently received  by  greater  numbers,  or  was  more 
widely  diffused,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  and  does 
not  affect  its  integrity.  The  base  of  a  pyramid  may 
be  enlarged ;  but  as  every  section  of  the  pyramid 
parallel  to  the  base,  cuts  off  a  precisely  similar  py- 
ramid, so  if  the  body  of  doctrine  we  are  to  receive  has 
been  always  the  same — it  was  just  the  same  in  the 
apostolic  age  as  in  the  fifth  century,  or  in  our  own, 
and  we  may  as  well  stop  there.  Thus  a  perfectly  fair 
application  of  this  much  vaunted  rule  issues  most 
unexpectedly,  but  most  legitimately,  in  allowing  us  to 
defer  to  the  exclusive  authority  of  Scripture ;  and  with 
this  fresh  limitation  we  are  willing  to  abide  by  it. 
The  Apostles  shall  be  our  omnes^  their  wi'itings  our 
vbique^  and  their  age,  our  semper.  'But,'  says  the 
Anglican,  *  though  it  is  true  that  the  body  of  truth 
has  always  been  the  same,  and  is  therefore  entire  in 
the  Scriptures,  it  is  not  on  the  surface  there — it  is 
five  hundred  fathoms  deep — it  must  be  developed; 
they  contain  but  hints  which  require  expansion.^  In 
the  first  place  this  is  begging  the  very  question ;  and, 
in  the  next  place,  it  is  just  what  the  Romanists  tell 
us,  who,  adopting  the  very  same  rule,  and  using  no 
greater  artifice  of  expansion^  '  expand  *  the  system  of 
the  Scriptures  into  the  system  of  Trent. 

But  further  still ;  mil  these  imitators  of  Rome,  in 
borrowing  Rome's  own  rule,  apply  it  fairly  to  all  ages 
of  the  Church  ?  Will  they  take  the  semper  absolutely  ? 
*  No,  by  no  means,'  is  the  reply ;  *  for  how  should  we 
confute  the  Romanists,  who  truly  allege  that  during 
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many  ages  doctrines  have  been  professed,  universally 
and  by  all,  which  vje  deny?'  What  then,  we  ask,  is 
your  semper?  Within  what  limits  is  always  to  be 
confined  ?  ^  That  question  does  not  admit  of  an  an- 
swer,' says  Mr*  Newman ;  '  we  had  better  not  perplex 
ourselves  with  it:  "  the  era  of  purity"  cannot  be  de- 
termined within  less  than  400  years ;  it  was  not 
"  much  earlier  than  the  Council  of  Sardica,  a.d.  347, 
nor  so  late  as  the  second  Nicene  Council,  a.d.  787 !"' 
What  a  curious  solution  of  an  historical  problem, 
which  brings  us  somewhere  within  400  years  of  the 
truth,  and  leaves  the  rule  of  Vincentius  of  uncertain 
i^pplication,  within  that  very  period  in  which  the  doc- 
trines and  practices  were  developed  on  which  the  veiy 
gist  of  the  controversy  depends !  However,  as  limit- 
ation the  lasty  let  it  be  noted  that  semper  means  not 
always^  as  some  foolish  people  imagine;  but  some 
time  between  347  and  787  years. 

Thus  the  rule  which  Vincentius  Lirinensis  has  de- 
livered with  so  much  gravity  and  solemnity,  amounts 
to  this — that  we  are  religiously  to  receive  all  doc- 
trines, which  some  unknown  persons  have,  in  some 
undetermined  places,  delivered  for  truth  at  some  un- 
certain periods !  But  the  rule  becomes  yet  more  fla- 
grantly absurd,  as  less  epigrammatically  delivered  by 
himself.  It  then  sinks  into  the  most  contemptible  of 
truisms;  for  he  takes  care,  asDaille  has  remarked,  to 
fence  his  proposition  with  so  many  limitations,  that  if 
they  could  but  be  all  complied  with,  he  must  be  an 
infidel  indeed  who  would  refuse  assent  to  it.  He  tells 
us,  in  his  own  inimitable  style,  that  ^  he  speaks  not  of 
any  authors,  but  only  of  such  as  having  piously,  wisely, 
and  constantly  lived,  preached,  and  persevered  in  the 
Catholic  faith  and  communion,  obtained  the  favour  at 
length,  either  to  die  faithfully  in  Christ,  or  else  had 
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the  happiness  of  being  crowned  with  martyrdom  for 
Christ's  sake;'  he  further  adds,  *  that  we  are  to  receive 
as  undoubtedly  true,  certain,  and  definitive,  what- 
soever all  the  aforesaid  authors,  or  at  least  the  greater 
part  of  them,  have  clearly,  frequently,  and  constantly 
affirmed,  with  an  unanimous  consent,  receiving,  re- 
taining, and  delivering  it  over  to  others,  as  it  were 
jointly,  and  making  up  all  of  them  but  one  common 
and  unanimous  council  of  doctors.'  Whence  it  appears, 
as  Daill^  has  fully  shown,  and  not  without  a  touch  of 
humour  unwonted  in  him,  that  '  all  that  Vincentius 
here  promises  us  is  no  more  than  this,  that  we  may  be 
sure  not  to  be  deceived,  provided  that  we  believe  no 
other  doctrines  save  what  are  holy  and  true.  This 
promise  of  his  is  like  that  which  little  children  are 
wont  to  make,  when  they  tell  you  that  you  shall  never 
die  if  you  but  always  eat.'  So  that  to  the  inquiry — 
'What  is  the  Catholic  faith?'  it  appears  that  we  are 
at  liberty  to  reply  that  it  is  the  doctrine  of  those  who 
have  piously,  wisely,  and  constantly  lived,  preached, 
and  maintained  to  the  death — the  Catholic  faith;  or, 
at  all  events,  of  the  greater  part  of  such.  A  truly 
cautious  conclusion ! 

Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  the  extra- 
vagant claims  which  our  modern  lovers  of  antiquity 
prefer  on  behalf  of  the  Fathers.  It  is  true  that 
Mr.  Newman,  by  way  of  obviating  the  argument 
arising  from  their  unspeakable  weaknesses  and  ex- 
travagances, assures  us  that  it  is  not  their  individual 
authority,  but  their  concurrent  testimony,  to  any 
point  of  doctrine  and  ritual,  which  sanctions  it  as 
of  apostolical  origin.  But  then,  as  it  is  difficult 
to  say  how  far  it  may  be  necessary  to  draw  upon 
these  holy  men,  or  how  far  their  poor  credit   will 
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^serve  to  give  currency  to  the  preposterous  doctrines 
for  which  they  are  made  responsible,  it  is  as  well  to 
accredit  as  much  even  of  their  more  worthless  paper 
as  possible.  If  there  be  a  concurrence  of  a  majority, 
their  authority  is  then  infallible;  if  only  of  a  con- 
siderable number,  the  most  egregious  puerility  ceases 
to  be  such ;  while  the  opinion  only  of  one,  though 
it  may  appear  downright  craziness  to  common  sense, 
is,  it  seems,  to  be  treated  with  silent  veneration. 
Throughout  the  Oxford  Tracts,  and  more  especially 
in  Number  Eighty-nine,  (*0n  the  Mysticism  of  the 
Fathers')  a  besotting  and  besotted  veneration  is 
constantly  inculcated  towards  them.*  Many  of  their 
most  extravagant  absurdities  are  not  merely  palliated, 
but  lauded;  —  even  their  inimitable  vagaries  in  the 
way  of  allegorical  interpretation,  are  seriously  re- 
commended to  our  devout  attention ;  and  we  are 
told  to  inquire  whether  we  have  not  lost  much  by 
renouncing  the  system  which  led  to  them.  The 
tone  of  reverence,  which  is  every  where  maintained 
and  enjoined,  is  evidently  designed  to  perplex  the 
understanding  of  the  ignorant  and  timid,  (an 
artifice  in  common  use  with  this  School,)  and  to 
foster  the  belief  that  the  Fathers  are  too  sacred  to 
be  dealt  with  a^  merely  human  authors.  No  matter 
how  childish,  how  ludicrous  the  fancies  which  pro- 
voke our  laughter,   these  writers  shake  their  heads 

•  *  A  devout  mind  will  probably  at  once  acknowledge  on  which 
side,  in  the  present  question,  the  peril  of  erring  will  be  greatesL 
The  qnestion  is  like  that  of  the  general  evidences  of  religion ;  a 
person  who  would  go  into  it  with  <zdvanUige,  should  be  imbued  be- 
forehand  with  a  kind  of  natural  pietj,  which  will  cause  him  to 
remember  all  along,  that  perhaps  when  he  comes  to  the  end  of  his 
inquiry y  he  will  find  that  God  was  all  the  while  really  there'  — 
Oxford  Tracts,  No.  89.  p.  5. 
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and  say,  *  Beware  how  you  despise  things  that  may 
be  sacred/  * 

The  author  of  the  Tract  in  question  is  even  so 
infatuated  as  to  express  his  regret  that  the  selections 
from  the  Fathers,  to  which  the  people  have  been 
occasionally  treated,  are  such  as  to  give  the  reader  a  too 
favourable  opinion  of  them ;  that  is,  that  the  editors 
of  such  selections  have  exercised  some  discretion,  and 
extracted  only  the  better  parts  of  these  authors. 
*  But  the  very  circumstance,'  says  he,  '  of  such  se- 

*  After  vindicating  the  patristic  system  of  allegorical  and  mys- 
tical interpretation  as  a  system^  and  fearlessly  justifying  it  in  some 
of  the  most  extravagant  instances — for  example^  in  those  absurd 
fancies  in  which  the  Fathers  persisted  in  discovering  types  of  the 
cross  and  baptism  in  every  mention  of  wood  and  water  in  the  Old 
Testament — as  in  the  rods  which  Jacob  stuck  in  the  trougJis  be- 
fore Laban's  sheep,  or  the  staff  with  which  he  passed  over  the  river 
Jordan,  or  in  the  ladder  which  he  saw  in  a  dream,  (on  which  the 
Tractist  actually  makes  the  following  inconceivably  silly  remark, 
'  This  example  is  not  irrelevant,  since  a  ladder  is  part,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  furniture  of  the  cross  ;*)  after  all  this,  pursued  at  great  length 
and  with  most  edifying  solemnity,  tlie  writer  makes  this  frank 
statement, — *  Some  examples  have  been  given  above:  examples 
purposely  selected,  many  of  them,  as  the  likeliest  to  startle  and 
scandalise  a  mere  modem  reader ;  and  something,  it  is  hoped,  has 
been  done  towards  showing,  that,  in  those  cases  at  least,  the  Holy 
Fathers  well  knew  what  they  were  about  (?) ;  that  they  proceeded 
in  interpreting  Scripture  on  the  surest  ground  —  the  warrant  of 
Scripture  itself  in  analogous  cases.' — No.  89.  p.  40. 

'  But  in  order  to  appreciate  rightly  the  Fathers'  reasoning  in  such 
places,  we  ought,  of  course,  to  recollect,  that  its  foi*ce  lies  in  the 
accumulation  of  instances.  It  is  not  necessary  that  each  anecdote^ 
taken  by  itself,  should  be  a  complete  type  of  the  evangelical  truth, 
at  which  the  sum  of  the  whole  points :  e,  g,  though  a  person  ques- 
tioned the  distinct  tiVLnsion  to  any  Christian  mystery,  in  the  account, 
taken  singly,  of  Jacob  using  rods  to  influence  the  breed  of  Laban's 
cattle,  still  it  must  come  in  as  one  among  many  examples,  to  show 
how  constantly  the  Almighty  employed  that  material,  which  was 
to  be  the  instrument  of  redemption,  as  a  conveyance  of  temporal 
blessings  to  his  chosen  people'  (!!) 
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ectioDS  being  made  with  a  view  to  modem  preju- 
dices, shows  that  they  can  do  no  more  than  palliate 
the  evil.  When  a  reader  passes  from  specimens  of 
that  kind  to  the  whole  body  of  any  Father's  writings, 
he  is  apt  to  feel  as  if  he  had  been  unfairly  dealt  with, 
and  is  inclined  rather  to  be  the  more  intolerant  of  the 
many  things  which  he  is  sure  to  meet  with,  alien  to 
his  former  tastes  and  habits  of  thought.'*  He  pro- 
ceeds, therefore,  to  expose  more  freely  the  (in  popular 
opinion)  more  questionable  *  sayings  and  doings'  of 
the  Fathers ;  in  the  hope,  no  doubt,  that  the  public, 
on  becoming  familiarised  with,  may  be  enamoured  of 
them;  and  this  Tract,  in  which  so  much  that  is 
whimsical  and  delirious  in  the  Fathers  is  not  only 
apologised  for,  but  cited  with  applause,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sort  of  tentative  experiment  —  a  test  of 
the  patience  and  stupidity  of  the  English  people,  f 

We,  too,  share  in  the  author's  hopes,  that  the  public 
may  no  longer  be  restricted  to  the  more  *  select'  por- 
tions of  the  Fathers ;  but  we  differ  widely  from  him 
in  our  anticipations  of  the  effect  of  throwing  open 
these  treasures  of  an  obsolete  theology.  It  may  be 
predicted  that  the  plain  good  sense  of  the  English 
people  will  immediately  resent  the  attempt  to  blind 
and  delude  them;  and  reject  with  abhorrence  that 
idolatry  of  the  Fathers,  to  which  they  are  invited  to 
degrade  themselves.     We  thank  the  Oxford  divines 

*  No.  89.  p.  8. 

f  '  It  is  a  subject,'  he  says,  '  which  scholars  in  general  have, 
perhaps,  been  apt  to  treat  over  lightlj^  not  to  say  profanely ;  so 
thaty  in  speaking  of  it,  a  person  insensibly  falls  into  the  apologetic 
tone ;  but  the  more  we  really  come  to  know  and  think  of  it,  the 
more  deeply,  perhaps,  shall  we  feel,  that  even  that  tone  is  inexcu- 
sable presumption,  compared  with  what  would  become  us  in  mak- 
ing mention  of  those  who  come  nearest  the  Apostles,  and  had,  in 
greatest  perfection,  the  mind  of  Christ.*  —  No.  89.  p.  38. 
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for  having  projected  and  partly  executed  a  '  Library 
of  the  Fathers/  and  heartily  bid  them  go  on.     The 
only  thing  we  fear  is,  lest  they  should  not  give  us 
the  more  glaring  specimens  of  imbecility  which  the 
patristic  literature  supplies.     If  they   will   not,  we 
trust  that  others  will.     It  will  be  easy  to  furnish  a 
'  Supplement '  to  the  '  Library ; '  and  it  may  be  con- 
fidently anticipated  that  we  shall  be  able  to  say  of 
this  appeal  to  the  Fathers,  what  Chillingworth  says 
of  a  certain  argument  of  his  opponent:  *  though  it 
may  seem  to  do  you  great  service  for  the  present,  yet 
you  will   repent   the  time  that  ever  you   urged  it 
against  us.'     We  are  convinced  that  nothing  more  is 
needed  than  the  indiscriminate  exposure  of  an  im- 
partial  sample  of  the  works   of  these  unparalleled 
writers  to  the  popular  gaze,  to  obliterate  that  feeling 
of  traditional  reverence  with  which  they  are  regarded. 
The  drunken  Helots  never  taught  the  Spartans  a  more 
wholesome  lesson  of  temperance  than  the  inimitable 
antics  of  these  worthy  men  would  teach  the  present 
age  the  folly  of  deferring  to  them  as  our  spiritual 
guides ;  and  still  more  of  investing  them  under  any 
conditions  with  the  authority  of  Scripture.     It  is  im- 
possible, however,  to  help  wondering  at  the  infatuation 
implied   in  thus  throwing  open  to  public  gaze  the 
*  treasures'  of  the  Fathers.     These  writers  had  better 
by  half  adhere  to  their  wiser  maxims  of  '  reserve  in 
the  communication   of   religious   knowledge.'     But, 
whatever  be  the  motive,  we  rejoice  at  the  step  they 
have  taken.     It  will  be  singular  should  they  in  this 
way  become  the  iconoclasts  of  their  own  idols,  and, 
by  a  sort  of  righteous  retribution,  the  reformers  of 
their  own  errors. 

The  task  of  freely  exposing  the  errors  and  absurd- 
ities of  the  Ancient  Church,  has  in  a  certain  degree 
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been  performed  by  Mr.  Taylor  in  his  ^  Ancient  Christie 
anity,'  on  which  we  must  here  offer  a  few  remarks^ 
The  work  has  more  than  the  author's  usual  excel- 
lences, and  fewer  of  his  characteristic  defects.  There 
is  less  of  the  indistinct  haze  and  magniloquent  com- 
monplace, which  are  too  often  found  in  his  other 
writings;  while  the  earnestness  of  controversy  has 
certainly  improved  his  manner  —  leaving  him  less 
leisure  for  the  false  glare  and  splendida  vitia,  which 
not  seldom  taint  his  style.  Here  however,  as  else- 
where, he  is  often  far  too  prolix :  of  simple  energy, 
of  the  art  of  saying  much  in  few  words,  he  seems  to 
have  but  a  faint  idea.  But  these  are  small  matters ; 
it  is  a  duty  to  notice  some  others  which  are  not 
trivial.  One  is  the  almost  offensive  egotism  by  which 
he  has  stated  his  claims  to  be  considered  nearly 
sole  champion  in  this  great  cause;  another  is  the 
perilous  concessions  which,  in  his  first  number,  he 
was  induced  to  make,  and  which  he  has  since,  in  al- 
most every  page,  been  compelled  virtually  to  retract. 
As  to  the  first;  it  is  amusing  to  find  him  cutting  off 
first  one  body  of  religionists,  and  then  another  — 
some  parties  in  the  Church  and  all  out  of  it — as  quite 
incapable  of  encountering  champions  of  such  redoubted 
learning,  and  all  but  invincible  prowess,  as  the  new 
Knights  of  Oxford ;  and  then  modestly  naming  him- 
self as  one  who  may  be  deemed  not  insufficiently 
equipped  for  this  glorious  adventure.  He  lays  great 
stress  not  only  upon  his  familiarity  with  patristic 
literature,  but  upon  his  having  access  to  a  complete 
collection  of  the  Fathers !  We  have  no  doubt  that 
there  are  many  men,  both  in  the  Church  and  out  of 
it,  who  have  a  knowledge  of  this  peculiar  species  of 
literature  quite  sufficient  to  qualify  them  to  take  part 
in  that  good  work  in  which  Mr.  Taylor  is  engaged ; 

VOL.  II.  I 
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and  it  is  certain  that  access  to  the  Fathers  is  not  al- 
together a  singular  privilege.  Whether  he  has  as- 
sumed this  tone  from  an  unconscious  tendency  to 
magnify  the  importance  of  cherished  and  solitary 
studies,  or  from  a  desire  to  impress  his  readers  with 
a  deep  conviction  of  the  difficulty  of  the  achievement 
which  he  proposed  to  himself,  we  know  not ;  and  most 
assuredly  we  should  not  have  alluded  to  the  topic, 
were  it  not  that  it  tends  to  strengthen  the  delusion 
which  the  tone  of  the  Oxford  Tractists  was  all  along 
calculated  to  produce,  that  they  were  monopolists  of 
some  peculiar  sources  of  information,  and  that  none 
hut  persons  of  the  profoundest  erudition  could  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  in  possession  even  of  the  data  on  which 
to  form  an  opinion  of  the  soundness  or  unsound- 
ness of  their  views.  This  we  must  be  permitted  to 
designate  sheer  delusion.  It  is  true  that  patristic 
literature  had  been  little  studied  by  the  mass  of 
educated  persons,  but  it  was  from  an  impression  (and 
a  correct  impression  too)  of  its  general  worthlessness. 
Nor  were  the  data  on  which  that  opinion  had  gradually 
diffused  itself  scanty  or  insufficient.  Though  the 
Oxford  Tract  writers  insinuated  that  that  impression 
was  the  result  of  ignorance,  and  suffered  themselves 
to  speak  contemptuously  of  those  who  had  not  merely 
a  knowledge  of  such  writers  as  Chillingworth  and 
Daill6*,  but  had  studied  the  Fathers  quite  long 
enough  to  convince  them  that  they  were  not  worth 
studying  longer ; — though  they  thought  it  a  sufficient 

*  Even  Daill^  himself  does  not  escape  the  same  sort  of  depre- 
ciation. It  is  thus  the  writer  of  the  tract  on  <  Mysticism'  allows 
himself  to  s[>eak  of  that  trulj  learned  man  :  — '  By  his  skill  in 
rhetorical  arrangement,  and  by  a  certain  air  of  thorough  command 
of  his  subject,  which  he  has  been  very  successful  in  assuming^  he 
became  at  once  the  standard  author  for  all  who  took  that  side  of 
the  question.' —  No.  89.  p.  1. 
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answer  to  a  Whately  or  a  Shuttleworth,  to  insinuate 
that  they  were  mere  sciolists  in  patristic  literature, 
because  they  had  been  too  wise  to  waste  life  in  read- 
ing little  or  nothing  else ;  yet  is  it  quite  certain  that 
every  nook  of  this  vast  field  had  been  explored  again 
and  again,  and  the  results  fully  given  to  the  world,  in 
works  which  were  written  long  before  Dr,  Pusey  and 
Mr.  Newman  were  born,  and  which  will  be  read  long 
after  they  are  forgotten.  More  especially  is  it  true, 
that,  in  relation  to  that  dogma  of  the  new  School  now 
under  consideration,  ample  materials  for  forming  a 
judgment  were  long  since  provided  in  works  on  the 
Romish  controversy.  Daill^  was  no  sciolist ;  Jeremy 
Taylor  was  not,  it  is  presumed,  deficient  in  learning ; 
ChiUingworth  was  no  schoolboy ;  Stillingfleet  and  Hall 
were  not  to  be  despised ;  —  all  these  and  many  others 
had  learning  quite  equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  authors 
of  the  Oxford  Tracts ;  and  in  powers  of  reasoning 
and  argument,  and,  we  will  add,  a  love  of  truth, 
were  immeasurably  their  superiors.  Mr.  Taylor  is 
indeed  pleased  to  say,  that  *  Whatever  analogies  may 
seem  to  connect  the  doctrines  of  the  Oxford  Tracts 
with  Popery,  the  difference  between  the  two  is  such, 
as  that  those  must  certainly  be  disappointed  who, 
hastily  snatching  up  the  rusty  swords  and  spears  of 
the  Reformers,  rush,  so  accoutred,  upon  th^  Oxford 
divines.'  *  But  we  have  no  occasion  to  confute  this 
statement ;  for  the  progress  of  the  controversy,  and  a 
more  correct  appreciation  of  its  bearings,  have  com- 
pelled him  to  confute  it  himself.  '  By  explicit  avow- 
als, or  implied  approbation,  or  in  the  mode  of  delicate 
allusion,  these  writers,'  says  he,  *  in  their  various 
publications,  have  at  length  taken  to  themselves  every 


*  Ancient  Christianity,  No,  1.  p.  18. 
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thing  in  Romanism  which  is  of  earlier  date  than  the 
close  of  the  fifth  century '  * ;  and  he  further  tells  us, 
'  Romanism,  and  nothing  else,  has  become  the  subject 
of  the  great  argument  which  the  Oxford  Tract  writers 
have  originated.  Candour  now  scarcely  demands  that 
the  alleged  distinction  between  the  Anglo-Catholic 
Church  system  and  the  faith  and  worship  of  the  Tri- 
dentine  Council  should  any  longer  be  much  regarded. 
This  difference,  be  it  what  it  may,  affects  no  funda- 
mental principle.'  f 

It  is  surprising  that  Mr.  Taylor  did  not  see  this 
from  the  first.  Though  particular  points  disputed 
between  the  Romanists  and  Protestants  are  different 
from  those  in  question  between  the  Anglicans  and  their 
opponents,  yet  the  general  principles  in  controversy 
are  the  very  same ;  and  the  great  dogma  now  under 
consideration  —  the  authority  of  the  Fathers,  and  the 
value  of  Tradition  —  had  often  been  subjected  to  the 
fullest  investigation.  The  vagueness  of  the  rule  of 
Vincentius  Lirinensis,  and  the  uncertainty  of  tradition, 
are  as  clearly  asserted  and  demonstrated  by  Jeremy 
Taylor  (a  writer  in  some  respects  fondly  claimed  by 
the  Oxford  School),  as  they  could  be  by  Isaac  Taylor. 
But  further,  we  affirm  that  the  very  same  views  which 
Mr.  Taylor  maintains,  had  in  substance  been  given  to 
the  world,  in  works  which  had  no  special  reference  to 
the  Popish  controversy.  In  Mosheim's  *  History,'  and 
still  more  in  his  '  De  Rebus  Christianorum  ante  Con- 
stantinum,'  J — a  work  of  the  most  extensive  and  search- 
ing erudition,  —  practically  the  same  conclusions  are 

♦  No.  4.  p.  5.  t  No.  8.  vol.  ii.  p.  379. 

^  Of  a  portion  of  this  work,  an  excellent  translation  (a  little  too 
wordy,  perhaps)  has  been  given  to  the  world  by  Mr.  Vidal.  The 
first  volume  appeared  in  1813,  the  third  in  1835.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  see  it  completed. 
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drawn  respecting  the  early  and  wide-spread  corrup- 
tions of  the  Church.  None  will  pretend  that  Mosheim 
had  not  learning,  and  few  that  he  wanted  judgment. 
Precisely  the  same  conclusions  are  established  in  the 
writings  (though  less  calm  and  impartial)  of  Jortin 
and  of  Conyers  Middleton.  But  why  do  we  say  all 
this  ?  Merely  to  dissipate  the  illusion  that  the  Tractist 
champions  are  in  possession  of  some  exclusive  treasures 
of  knowledge ;  —  an  illusion  which  we  think  the  first 
number  of  Mr.  Taylor's  work  would  go  to  confirm. 
We  ridicule  the  notion  that  none  are  competent  to 
form  an  opinion  on  the  present  controversy,  unless 
they  have  given  a  *  lifetime'  (which  Mr.  Newman  says 
it  requires)  to  this  species  of  reading.  Any  plain 
man,  with  the  Bible  in  one  hand,  and  Chillingworth, 
Daill^,  or  Mosheim  in  the  other,  need  not  fear  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  truth  of  the  principles  asserted  by  the 
Anglicans.  Is  it  necessary  to  read  through  the  Koran 
and  all  its  commentators  in  order  to  pronounce  on  the 
claims  of  Mahomet ;  or  to  toil  through  the  absurdities 
of  the  Talmud  before  being  qualified  to  say  that  the 
Rabbins  are  not  to  be  trusted  ? 

But  Mr.  Taylor  has  also  run  into  a  more  serious 
error.  He  has  been  pleased  to  claim  a  certain  inde- 
finite *  authority  *  for  the  Fathers ;  and  has  suffered 
himself  to  speak  most  strangely  of  the  celebrated 
maxim,  *  that  the  Bible  and  the  Bible  only  is  the  reli- 
gion of  Protestants.'  What  this  authority  of  the 
Fathers  is,  over  and  above  that  which  may  be  yielded 
to  any  other  human  beings  of  equal  ability,  knowledge, 
and  piety,  he  nowhere  distinctly  informs  us.  He 
asserts  that '  Divine  Providence  has  connected  the  later 
with  the  earlier  Church  by  a  link  which  can  never  be 
severed ;  and  which  connexion  implies  a  general  duty 
of  acquainting  ourselves  with  the  records  of  the  early 

I  3 
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Church,  and  of  yielding  such  a  specific  deference  to  its 
testimony  and  judgment  as  is  not  to  be  claimed  for  the 
Church  of  any  later  period.'  *  Again  :  he  says,  *  it 
has  been  nothing  so  much  as  this  inconsiderate  ^'  Bible 
alone  "  outcry,  that  has  given  modern  Popery  so  long 
a  reprieve  in  the  heart  of  Protestant  countries/  f  He 
appears  to  lay  much  stress  on  the  old  fallacy,  that  we 
depend  on  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers  for  ascertain- 
ing the  canon  of  Scripture  itself;  and  hence  would 
seem  to  infer  that  we  are  in  fact  dependent  on  them 
for  a  great  deal  more.  Much  has  been  founded  on  this 
argument,  yet  most  illogically.  The  Fathers  are  cer- 
tainly witnesses  to  the  fact,  that  in  their  day  such  and 
such  books  were  received  as  of  undoubted  apostolical 
authorship;  just  as  their  successors  of  any  succeeding 
age  are  ^  witnesses '  that  they  also  had  the  same  books. 
They  are  witnesses  of  a  *  fact ; '  and,  as  they  had  eyes 
and  ears,  we  have  no  reason  to  distrust  them.  But  we 
need  not  enlarge  on  this  subject ;  and  the  less,  that 
whatever  mysterious  and  inexplicable  authority  Mr. 
Taylor  may  claim  for  these  men  beyond  that  of  any 
other  witnesses,  he  has  taken  effectual  care  to  dis- 
sipate the  illusion  in  the  course  of  his  work.  The  im- 
pression that  he  must  leave  on  every  reader's  mind  is, 
that  more  unsafe  guides  to  truth  there  cannot  be.  He 
expressly  says,  (and  there  is  much  more  to  the  same 
purpose,)  —  'in  proving  them  to  have  grossly  per- 
verted the  Gospel,  and  to  be  amongst  the  worst  guides 
which  the  Church  can  follow,  we  are  driven  to  the 
necessity  of  producing  evidence  which  no  motive  less 
imperative  would  have  led  us  to  bring  forward.'  J  In 
this,  and  the  preceding  case,  we  appeal  from  Mr. 
Taylor's  first  thoughts  to  his  second. 

•  Ancient  Christianity,  No.  1.  p.  46. 

t  Ibid.  No.  1.  p.  56.  t  No.  5.  p.  2a 
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We  should  also  probably  differ  from  Mr.  Taylor  in 
relation  to  the  datey  extent,  and  rate  of  progress  of 
certain  corruptions ;  and  in  some  instances  cannot  but 
think  he  has  damaged  his  cause  by  overstating  it. 
It  would  also  have  been  as  well  had  he  refrained  from 
citing  some  authorities  of  doubtful  quality ;  though, 
as  an  argumentum  ad  hominem,  we  know  not  what  his 
opponents  could  fairly  reply.  He  has  been  assailed, 
for  example,  for  having  made  use  of  Athanasius'  *  Life 
of  St.  Anthony ; '  yet  Mr.  Newman,  in  his  *  Church  of 
the  Fathers,'  admits  its  substantial  authenticity,  and 
deduces  from  it  some  most  edifying  conclusions. 

In  spite  of  these,  and  some  minor  faults,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  regard  Mr.  Taylor's  work  as  a  most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  cause  of  Scriptural  Chris- 
tianity, and  most  creditable  to  his  talents,  industry, 
and  learning.  Some  defects  may  well  be  pardoned  to 
the  necessities  of  the  periodic  form  of  publication. 

The  Fathers  will  receive,  and  ought  to  receive,  just 
the  degree  of  respect  that  we  should  pay  to  any  other 
men,  and  no  more ;  that  is,  their  authority  will  be  in 
proportion  to  their  knowledge,  good  sense,  freedom 
from  prejudice,  honesty,  and  opportunities  of  forming 
a  judgment.  It  may  be  supposed,  indeed,  that  the 
last  circumstance,  considering  their  proximity  to  the 
apostolic  age,  would  give  them  a  decided  superiority 
over  every  other  class  of  writers ;  but  it  is  very  pos- 
sible that  their  disadvantages  in  other  respects  may 
depress  their  authority  in  the  greater  number  of  cases 
below  that  even  of  a  third-rate  student  of  Scripture  of 
a  later  age  — just  as  a  man  with  bad  eyes  may  not  see 
an  object  so  clearly  at  fifty  yards,  as  another  with 
good  ones  may  see  it  at  half  a  mile.  Now,  almost  all 
the  Fathers  had  very  bad  eyes ;  and,  what  is  worse, 
they  attempted  to  remedy  the  defect  by  still  worse 
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spectacles.  On  this  point  the  reader  will  find  some 
admirable  remarks  in  Dr.  Shuttleworth's  treatise  on 
Tradition. 

The  reason  of  this  phenomenon  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Many  of  the  Fathers,  indeed,  were  men  of  unquestion- 
able  genius,  and  of  large  erudition  (such  as  it  was) ; 
and  portions  of  many  of  their  -writings  may  be  read 
with  profit.  But  they  were  all  more  or  less  tainted 
—  most  of  them  deeply  —  with  the  false  maxims  and 
pernicious  prejudices  which  characterised  their  day ; 
and  from  the  influence  of  which,  unless  they  had  been 
more  than  human,  it  was  impossible  that  they  could 
be  free.  This  is  no  disparagement  to  their  genius  or 
their  learning,  any  more  than  it  is  disrespectful  to 
Descartes  or  Kepler  to  affirm,  that  having  been  early 
imbued  with  false  principles  of  science,  they  con- 
structed theories  which  we  do  not  feel  bound  to  re- 
verence, because  we  reverence  the  men.  We  can 
separate  Descartes  from  his  *  vortices,'  and  Kepler 
from  his  fanciful  analogies  between  the  laws  of  the 
planetary  system  and  the  '  five  regular  solids.'  In 
like  manner  we  may  well  despise  the  interpretations 
of  Origen,  without  despising  Origen  himself. 

That  Christianity  should  be  fearfully  corrupted, 
and  that  at  no  remote  period  from  its  origin,  was  not 
only  natural,  but  inevitable,  unless  a  series  of  per- 
petual miracles  had  been  wrought  to  prevent  it. 
Brought  suddenly  into  contact  with  many  systems  of 
false  philosophy,  and  of  the  most  degrading  polytheism, 
and  attracting  converts  from  all  nations  and  all  ranks, 
was  it  likely  to  be  received  and  retained  in  its  perfect: 
purity?  Falling  on  such  a  million-sided  surface  as 
the  humanity  of  that  day,  it  was  impossible  that  the 
heavenly  light  should  not  undergo  all  sorts  of  refrac- 
tions :  let  down  into  such  a  pit  of  mephitic  vapours, 
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it  was  impossible  that  the  lamp  of  truth  should  not 
burn  dim.  Christianity  did  much  for  its  converts, 
doubtless ;  but  it  could  not,  and  did  not,  pretend  to 
release  them  from  all  their  prejudices  and  ignorance* 
It  was  perfectly  natural,  it  was  to  be  expected,  that  iu 
a  thousand  cases  the  new  principles  should  rather 
enter  into  combination,  according  to  the  ordinary  laws 
of  mental  affinities,  with  the  old — than  that  they 
should  wholly  repel  them.  The  philosopher  could 
not  absolutely  forego  his  lifelong  speculations,  nor 
the  polytheist  the  habits  of  an  ingrained  idolatry ; 
and  thus,  at  a  very  early  period,  we  find  attempts  to 
reconcile  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  with  the  specu- 
lations of  the  Oriental  and  Grecian  Schools,  and  to 
complicate  and  corrupt  the  ritual  of  the  new  religion 
by  luckless  imitations  of  that  of  the  old.  *  Such,' 
remarks  Mr.  Taylor  at  the  close  of  an  eloquent  pas- 
sage, which  we  much  regret  that  our  limits  do  not 
permit  us  to  give  entire  —  *  such  were  the  antagonist 
principles,  in  contending  with  each  of  which  the  holy 
religion  of  Christ  triumphed  in  each  instance,  and  in 
each  was  trampled  upon;  conquered,  and  was  con- 
quered ;  diffused  light  and  health,  and  admitted  dark* 
ness  and  corruption.'  * 

It  is  thus  and  thus  only  that  we  can  account  for  the 
rapid  corruption  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary facility  with  which  the  best  of  the  Fathers 
admitted  the  most  monstrous  extravagancies  and  the 
most  contemptible  puerilities.  We  can  on  this  ground, 
indeed,  palliate  their  errors  and  compassionate  their 
foibles ;  but  to  set  them  up  as  guides^  does  appear  to 
us  the  most  extraordinary  fatuity.  A  very  moderate 
acquaintance  with  patristic  allegories,  conceits,  visions, 

*  Ancient  Christianitj,  No.  1.  p.  129. 
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legends,  miracles,  and  superstitions — a  very  moderate 
course  of  Barnabas  and  Hermas,  Origen  and  TertuUian, 
Jerome  and  Ambrose  —  ought  to  be  quite  sufficient 
to  reclaim  any  sane  mind  from  such  illusions ;  while, 
if  a  judgment  were  formed  merely  from  any  spicilegium 
of  their  errors,  collected  out  of  that  menstruum  of  in- 
sipidity and  commonplace  in  which  they  usually  float, 
it  might  be  imagined  that  we  had  fallen  rather  into 
the  company  of  a  set  of  Bedlamites  than  of  Christian 
sages ;  and  that  nothing  could  adequately  account  for 
the  reverence  with  which  many  regard  them,  except 
that  principle  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  which  connected 
insanity  with  inspiration ;  or  that  which  dictated  the 
custom  of  the  Mahometans,  to  worship  and  reverence 
as  saints  those  who  are  fairly  out  of  their  senses. 

And  yet  these  are  the  men  whose  authority,  when 
they  are  tolerably  unanimous,  is  to  be  considered  as 
co-ordinate  with  that  of  Scripture  —  from  whose  single 
opinions  we  are  to  dissent  with  the  greatest  caution — 
and  to  whose  keeping  Divine  Providence  has  committed 
an  unwritten  revelation.  '  And  so  He  may  have  done/ 
it  is  said ;  *  for  it  is  not  the  errors  and  absurdities  of 
the  Fathers  for  which  we  contend,  but  the  apostolic 
truths  of  which  they  were  the  depositaries.'  But  is 
there  no  difficulty  in*believing  that  the  freight  of  im- 
mortal truth  should  have  been  committed  to  such 
leaky  and  rotten  vessels? — that  God,  designing  to  give 
a  Revelation,  would  purposely  and  intimately  mix  it 
up  with  a  mass  of  impure  metal,  leaving  mankind  to 
smelt  it  as  they  might?  Truly,  if  this  theory  be 
correct,  it  may  well  be  said,  that  *  we  have  the  eternal 
treasure  in  earthen  vessels ! ' 

This  difficulty  is  still  further  increased  if  we  con- 
sider the  character  of  that  portion  of  the  supposed 
Revelation  for  which  these  men  are  the  vouchers  — 
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the  nature  of  the  dogmas  superadded  to  the  Bible. 
The  question  is,  whether  the  Christianity  of  the  third, 
fourth,  or  fifth  century  is  a  development  or  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Scripture  system  —  a  natural  growth 
or  a  cancerous  enlargement  ?  We  believe  the  latter; 
but  assuredly  nothing  could  warrant  us  in  believing 
the  former,  except  the  most  obvious  harmony  between 
the  Scriptures  themselves  and  these  supposed  ad- 
ditions to  it.  But  it  is  acknowledged  that  no  such 
obvious  harmony  is  to  be  found; — that  the  doctrines 
contended  for  are  not  easily  reconciled  with  the  Scrip- 
tures— that  apart  from  the  patristic  authority  no  one 
would  have  suspected  them  to  be  there  —  that  there 
is  very  much  at  the  least  which  appears  to  contradict 
them  —  that  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  two  authorities 
appear  to  be  entirely  alien,  and  the  relative  importance 
assigned  in  each  to  the  several  elements  of  religion 
obviously  different.  One  would  imagine,  therefore, 
that  nothing  less  than  a  Revelation  as  clear,  as  express, 
and  as  miraculously  authenticated  as  the  Scriptures, 
would  be  sufficient  to  justify  our  reception  of  these 
additions.  Can  we  then  believe  that  they  would  have 
been  committed  to  such  men  as  the  Fathers  are  proved 
to  be,  and  mixed  up  with  their  acknowledged  errors, 
follies,  and  superstitions?  Ought  not  this  circum- 
stance alone  to  make  us  suspect,  that  the  soi-disant 
additions  to  Revelation  are  more  probably  corruptions 
of  it?* 

The  interval  between  the  Scriptures  and  the  very 
best  of  the  Fathers  is  so  immense,  that  not  a  few  have 
testified  that  it  forms  to  them  the  most  convincing 
proof  of  the  inspired  origin  of  the  former ;  it  being, 

*  On  this  subject,  the  reader  will  find  some  truly  philosophical 
observations  in  Mr.  Taylor*s  *  Ancient  Christianity/  Nos.  2  and  3. 
See  particularly  pp.  180—190. 
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in  their  judgment,  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  man 
—  much  less  a  number  of  men  —  could  have  composed 
such  a  volume  as  the  Bible,  in  an  age  in  which  their 
immediate  successors,  many  of  them  possessing  un- 
doubted genius  and  erudition,  and  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  such  a  model,  could  fall  into  puerilities  so 
gross,  and  errors  so  monstrous.  For  ourselves,  we 
could  sooner  believe  that  Jacob  Bohmen  could  have 
composed  the  '  Novum  Organum,'  or  Thomas  Stem- 
hold  the  *  Paradise  Lost/ 

But  the  more  intimate  this  conviction,  the  deeper 
must  be  the  indignation  that  any  man  should  attempt 
to  exalt  the  Fathers,  eithfer  singly  or  collectively,  to 
the  same  level  with  the  Scriptures;  or  attempt  to 
divide  their  exclusive  and  paramount  authority  with 
that  of  a  set  of  men  on  whose  pages  are  so  legibly  in- 
scribed the  marks  of  every  species  of  human  infirmity. 

Yet  this  has  the  Oxford  Tract  School  done.  It 
has  done  more.  Without,  we  hope,  designing  it,  it 
has,  by  way  of  shielding  the  palpable  contradictions, 
infirm  logic,  and  idle  legends  of  the  Fathers  from  con- 
tempt, sufifered  itself  to  speak  of  the  Scriptures  in  Ian- 
guage  which  cannot  but  tend  to  diminish  reverence 
for  them,  and  to  give  no  little  advantage  to  infidelity* 
In  one  of  the  most  gratuitously  offensive  of  the  Tracts 
(No.  85.),  it  is  argued  that,  if  the  Fathers  appa- 
rently contradict  one  another,  so  do  the  Scriptures; — 
if  many  of  their  statements  are  unintelligible  and  re- 
volting to  reason,  there  are  many  in  the  Scriptures 
which  are  equally  so.  And  then  it  is  added,  that  if 
the  Scriptures  are  nevertheless  true,  so  may  the  system 
dependent  on  the  Fathers  be  true.  With  the  accus- 
tomed suppressio  rm,  the  writer  has  carefully  con- 
cealed two  essential  points:  the  first  is,  that  the 
reason  why  we  acquiesce  in  any  apparent  discrepancies 
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or  Startling  prodigies  in  the  Scripture,  is  not  on  ac- 
count  of  their  antecedent  probability ;  but  on  account 
of  the  many  and  convincing  proofs,  of  an  independent 
character,  that  the  Scripture  is  of  divine  origin. 
Give  us  the  same  evidence  for  the  Fathers,  and  except 
where  they  absolutely  contradict  one  another  (which 
they  do  very  plentifully),  we  will  receive  them  too. 
The  second  is,  that  there  is  the  widest  possible  dif- 
ference between  the  miraculous  narratives  of  Scripture 
and  the  idle  legends  of  the  Fathers — not  less  in  the 
character  of  the  events  themselves,  than  in  the  tone 
and  manner  of  the  writers.  The  Tractists  have  gone 
yet  further.  We  have  seen  it  recently  asserted,  that 
there  is  as  much  reason  for  rejecting  the  most  es- 
sential doctrines  of  Christianity — nay  Christianity 
itself* — as  for  rejecting  their  *  Church  principles;' 
that,  in  short,  we  have  as  much  reason  for  being  in- 
fidels as  for  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  Apostolical  Suc- 
cession. What  other  effect  such  reasoning  can  have 
than  that  of  compelling  men  to  believe  that  there  is 
nothing  between  Infidelity  and  Popery,  and  of  urging 
them  to  make  a  selection  between  the  two,  we  know 
not.  The  author  of  the  Tract,  Number  Eighty-five, 
calls  his  argument  a  '  kill-or-cure  remedy.'  We  believe 
that  it  will  *  kill '  in  either  case.  But  even  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  author  uses  these  words,  we  are 
persuaded  it  will  *  kill '  far  more  than  it  will  *  cure.* 
Not  a  few  will  say,  *  We  accept  your  reasoning ;  you 
arc  a  learned  man,  and  we  will  believe  as  you  say, 
that  you  have  no  more  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  Scrip- 
tures than  in  behalf  of  your  Church  principles ;  and 
as  we  see  that  what  you  have  to  say  for  the  last  is 
little  enough,  you  will  excuse  us  for  rejecting  Christi- 

♦  British  Critic,  No.  63.  Art.  IL  pp.  75,  7a 
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anity  altogether.'  Indeed,  we  fully  expect  that,  as  a 
reaction  of  the  present  extravagances,  of  the  revival 
of  obsolete  superstitions,  we  shall  have  ere  long  to 
fight  over  again  the  battle  with  a  modified  fomi  of 
Infidelity,  as  now  with  a  modified  form  of  Popery, 
Thus,  probably,  for  some  time  to  come,  will  the  human 
mind  continue  to  oscillate  between  the  extremes  of 
error ;  but  with  a  diminished  arc  at  each  vibration ; 
until  truth  shall  at  last  prevail,  and  compel  it  to 
repose  in  the  centre. 

After  all,  the  most  cruel  enemies  of  those  '  good  but 
greatly  erring  men,'  the  Fathers,  are  their  modem 
idolaters ;  who,  by  exaggerating  their  claims,  compel 
reasonable  men  to  prove  them  unfounded.  Most 
certain  is  it,  that  the  Fathers  do  not  invest  either 
themselves,  or  the  Church  to  which  they  belonged, 
with  the  authority  which  their  present  admirers  would 
fain  attribute  to  them; — a  point  which  the  reader 
will  find  abundantly  proved  in  Mr.  Goode's  ample 
citations  from  them.  Daill^  has  a  striking  passage  on 
this  point,  from  which  we  extract  a  single  sentence : 
*  I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  if  these  holy  men  could 
now  behold  from  the  mansions  of  blessedness  .  .  ,  . 
what  things  are  done  here  below,  they  would  be  very 
much  offended  by  the  honours  which  men  confer  upon 

them  much  against  their  wills Or  if  from  out 

of  their  sepulchres,  where  the  relics  of  their  mortality 
are  now  laid  up,  they  could  but  make  us  hear  their 
sacred  voice,  they  would,  I  am  very  confident,  sharply 
reprove  us  for  this  abuse,  and  would  cry  out  in  the 
words  of  Paul,  "  Sirs,  why  do  ye  these  things  ?  we 
also  were  men  of  like  passions  with  yourselves ! " ' 

In  concluding  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  it  is  a  most  suspicious  circumstance, 
that  the  authority  of  '  tradition '  did  not  maintain  the 
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unity  of  faith  and  the  integrity  of  doctrine,  to  secure 
which  these  writers  would  restore  it.  No  sooner  did 
the  ancient  Church  assume  that  perfect  form  to  which 
the  Oxford  theologians  would  assimilate  the  modern, 
than  it  degenerated  into  Popery :  it  no  sooner  became 
ripe  according  to  their  own  notions  of  ripeness,  than 
it  became  rotten.  Of  course,  we  have  no  diflBiculty  in 
accounting  for  the  phenomenon ;  there  was  continuity 
in  the  whole  process.  That  the  sun  which  had  long 
been  setting,  should  go  down,  and  leave  darkness  be- 
hind it,  was  natural ;  but  how  it  came  to  plunge  at 
once  from  the  zenith  into  the  ocean,  may  well  surprise 
us.  Two  things,  however,  are  clear.  One  is,  that 
this  marvellous  rule  of  faith  is  no  security  at  all 
against  corruption ;  secondly,  it  appears  that,  in  the 
only  experiment  ever  made  of  its  efficiency,  it  in- 
stantly ended  in  it.  Its  advocates  can  be  consistent 
only  in  arguing  that  Romanism  is  not  a  fearful  cor- 
ruption, but,  like  the  Church  of  the  fifth  century,  still 
an  harmonious  development.     To  this  it  is  coming. 

5.  We  had  intended  offering  some  observations  on 
the  views  propounded  by  this  School  on  the  important 
subject  of  *  Justification,'  and  the  related  topics.  But 
our  space  warns  us  to  forbear,  and  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  referring  to  the  able  discussions  in  the 
volume  by  the  Bishop  of  Ohio.  Suffice  it  here  to  say, 
that  the  views  in  question  approximate  indefinitely  to 
those  of  Rome ;  at  least,  if  there  be  any  important  dif- 
ference, it  depends  on  the  most  subtle  refinements  and 
the  most  unintelligible  distinctions.  Mr.  Newman's 
*  Lectures '  on  the  subject  form  one  of  the  most  curious 
specimens  of  cloudy  metaphysics  ever  given  to  the  pub- 
lic. Most  unfairly  is  reason  dealt  with  by  his  School. 
In  general,  they  dispense  with  it  altogether;  when  they 
do  appeal  to  it,  it  is  only  to  mock  it  with  incomprehen- 
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sible  subtleties.  Of  the  two,  their  mysticism  is  de- 
cidedly preferable  to  their  metaphysics :  it  is  better  to 
be  called  upon  to  exercise  faith  without  logic,  than  be 
insulted  by  a  logic  which  can  be  received  only  by 
faith.  It  at  least  saves  much  fruitless  effort  to 
understand  what  we,  after  all,  discover  is  not  to  be 
understood. 

6.  In  addition  to  all  this,  many  individual  writers, 
and  some  of  the  public  organs  of  this  School,  have  put 
forth  a  variety  of  opinions  and  statements,  the  general 
tendency  of  which  cannot  be  mistaken.  They  together 
constitute  Romanism,  almost  perfect  in  its  organs  and 
lineaments,  but  of  Lilliputian  dimensions.  We  shall 
give  them  miscellaneously. 

The  tracts  on  *  Reserve '  openly  plead  for  a  method 
of  exhibiting  Christianity,  or  rather  a  method  of  veil- 
ing it,  which  strongly  reminds  one  of  the  Romish 
Church.  The  writer  contends  for  the  ancient  disciplina 
arcaniy  by  which  the  more  awful  mysteries  were  *  re- 
served '  for  the  initiated ;  but  amongst  these,  with  a 
plenitude  of  extravagance  to  which  the  ancient  Church 
affords  no  parallel,  he  includes  even  the  characteristic 
doctrine  of  Christianity,  and  vehemently  denounces 
the  *  explicit'  and  *  prominent'  exhibition  of  the 
Atonement.*  He  casts  high  scorn  on  all  the  pre- 
sent *  utilitarian '  methods  of  doing  good  —  on  cheap 

*  No.  80.  Sect  5.  '  On  the  necessity  of  bringing  forward  the 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement* — Its  *  explicit  and  prominent'  exhibi- 
tion *  is  evidently  quite  opposed  to  what  we  consider  the  teaching 
of  Scripture,  nor  do  we  find  any  sanction  for  it  in  the  Gospels.  If 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  appear  to  favour  it,  it  is  only  at  first  sight.' 
*  In  all  things  it  would  appear  that  this  doctrine,  so  far  from  its 
being  what  is  supposed,  is  in  fact  the  very  secret  of  the  Lord,  which 
Solomon  says  "is  with  the  righteous,"  and  "  the  covenant"  not  to 
be  lightly  spoken  of  by  man,  but  which  He  will  show  to  them  that 
fear  him.* 
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charches  and  cheap  Bibles.  He  disapproves  of  the 
attempt  to  bring  the  church  to  every  man's  door ;  and 
seems  to  think  that  an  empty  church,  provided  it  cost 
enough,  and  the  services  are  sufficiently  magnificent, 
will,  by  a  sort  of  *  opus  operatum/  be  of  *  incalculable 
efficacy.'  *  In  open  defiance  of  the  command  to 
*  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,'  and  to  proclaim 
the  truth  *  whether  men  will  hear  or  whether  they 
will  forbear ;'  in  equal  disregard  of  apostolic  precedent, 
be  assures  us  that  it  is  an  awful  thing  to  make  known 
the  gospel  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  it,  lest  we 
involve  them  in  deeper  condemnation.!  A  Bible 
must  not  be  given,  we  presume,  unless  guarantee 
be  also  given  that  it  will  be  rightly  used ;  a  plan 
very  much  like  that  *  utilitarian '  benevolence  which 
buttons  up  its  pockete,  and  will  not  bestow  a  farthing 

*  *  For  if  the  erection  of  churches,  which  from  commodiousness 
and  easiness  of  access  are  to  invite,  and  from  their  little  cost  par- 
take more  of  a  low  contriving  expediency  than  of  a  generous  love 
of  Grod,  is  to  do  the  work  of  religion,  then  is  it  more  easj  to  win 
souls  than  Scripture  will  warrant  us  in  supposing;'  and  he  adds 
*  that  we  have  to  fear  lest,  rather  than  doing  good,  we  he  breaking 
that  holy  law  which  hath  commanded  that  we  give  not  that  which 
is  holy  to  the  dogs.' — p.  69. 

*  The  effect  of  the  Church  as  a  witness,  though  in  a  manner 
silent  and  out  of  iighty  is  something  very  great  and  incalculable,  of 
which  I  would  adduce  the  following  instance.  Before  the  Reform- 
ation, the  Church  recognised  the  seven  hours  of  prayer.  However 
these  may  have  been  practically  neglected,  or  hidden  in  an  unknown 
tongue^  there  is  no  estimating  what  influence  this  may  have  had  on 
common  people's  minds  secretly • — p.  73.' 

t  *  Much  of  what  is  here  said  may  be  applied  to  an  indiscrimi- 
nate  distribution  of  Bibles  and  religious  publications.  We  must 
not  expect  that  the  work  which  occasioned  our  Saviour  and  his 
disciples  so  much  pains,  can  be  done  by  such  means.  We  have 
rather  to  look  with  awe  on  these  new  dealings  of  Providence  with 
mankind.' ...  *  That  the  unprepared  cannot  receive  the  "  truth,"  is 
the  appointment  of  God ;  but  our  attempting  to  act  contrary  to  his 
mode  of  acting  may  be  productive  of  evil.'— p.  70. 
VOL.  n.  K 
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till  quite  sure  that  the  '  object  is  worthy/  The 
utilitarian  thus  reserves  his  money  as  the  writer  of 
the  Tract  would  reserve  his  Bibles,  Alas  !  for  St. 
Paul  and  his  ignorant  colleagues ;  we  fear  they  must 
have  incurred  much  guilt,  and  occasianed  mnciij  by 
proclaiming  the  gospel  without  sufficiently  considering 
whether  it  would  be  rightly  received  or  not.  They 
seem  to  have  been  but  indiflTerently  provided  with 
the  doctrine  of  *  reserve;'  or,  if  they  had  it,  they 
assuredly  *  reserved '  it.  It  is  evidently  also  the 
opinion  of  this  writer  (as  indicated  in  the  last  ex- 
tract) that  it  is  better  to  leave  the  heathen  in  utter 
darkness  than  attempt  their  conversion  by  any  *  un- 
authorised '  methods  or  irregular  zeal.  Men  had 
better,  one  would  suppose,  die  of  their  spiritual  ma- 
ladies than  be  cured  empirically  —  had  better  not 
go  to  heaven  at  all,  than  go  there  by  any  other 
route  than  the  *  Via  Media.'  But  to  proceed  to  other 
facts. 

After  stating  the  early  or  original  opinion  re- 
specting Purgatory,  the  writer  of  the  Tract  professedly 
against  the  Romish  doctrine  says,  *  taken  in  the 
mere  letter  there  is  little  in  it  against  which  we 
shall  be  able  to  sustain  formal  objections.' 

Prayers  for  the  dead  are  openly  justified.  The 
practice,  says  Mr.  Newman,  '  is  Catholic,  and  ap- 
parently Apostolical.' 

While  the  Tracts  on  *  reserve'  advocate  a  very 
cautious  and  measured  communication  of  religious 
truth,  a  sort  of  compensation  is  to  be  given  in  the 
shape  of  multiplied  symbols.  It  is  but  the  exchange 
of  one  sort  of  instruction  for  another,  and  effects 
a  great  economy  of  time,  breath,  and  labour.  As 
the  philosophic  exile  found 

^  Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  ^very  thingy' 
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SO  the  stupid  rustic  is  to  study  celestial  wisdom  in 
a  system  of  symbols;  though,  as  all  history  proves, 
he  is  more  likely  to  learn  superstition  than  religion 
from  them.     If  the  *  priests  '   are  to  be  in  a  measure 

*  dumb,' —  nHmporte^  for  the  very  *  stones  in  the  waU ' 
are  to  *cry  out,'  emblazoned  as  they  are  to  be  with 
the  characters  of  a  hieroglyphical  religion.  A  journal 
devoted  to  the  sect  has  given  us  its  views  on  the 
subject,  in  an  article  on  *  The  Church  Service.'  We 
there  find  the  cross  called  a   *  sacramental  sign '  — 

*  a  holy  efficacious  symbol.*  Yet,  with  the  exquisite 
prudery  of  the  new  doctrine  of  *  reserve,'  the  writer 
does  not  approve  of  the  crucijix  in  churches.  *  Doubt- 
less,' the  reader  will  say,  *  because  it  is  so  easily 
abused  to  superstition.'  No  such  thing.  *We  are 
no  advocates  of  the  crucifix,  at  all  events  in  the 
open  way  in  which  it  is  commonly  exhibited  abroad. 
Even  pictures  of  the  same  solemn  subject  strike  us 
as  irreverent,  and  should  at  least  he  always  veiled. 
And  we  would  not  hazard  an  unqualified  objection 
even  against  the  crucifix  as  an  object  for  very  private 
contemplation,  under  certain  trying  circumstances; 
say,  for  instance,  a  surgical  operation.  The  crucifix, 
openly  exhibited,  produces  the  same  sort  of  uncom- 
fortahU  feeling  with  certain  Protestant  exposures, 
in  preaching  the  mystery  it  represents.'  But  with 
equal  refinement,  the  writer  highly  approves  of  the 
image  of  the  cross^  and  he  hopes  the  time  will  come 
—  golden  age !  —  *  when  no  English  church  will  want 
what  many  possess  already,  the  image  of  the  cross, 
in  some  place  sufficiently  conspicuous  to  assist  the 
devotions  of  the  worshipper.  Let  us  multiply  the 
same  holy  and  efficacious  emblem  far  and  wide. 
There  is  no   saying   how  many  sins  its  awful  form 
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might  scare,  and  how  many  evils  avert,*'  *With 
the  cross,'  proceeds  the  writer,  *  should  be  associated 
other  Catholic  symbols,  still  more  than  itself  ^wvavra, 
crwv6To«iri.  For  these  painted  windows  seem  to  furnish 
a  suitable  place.  They  should  at  all  events  be  con- 
fined to  the  most  sacred  portion  of  the  building 
Such  are  the  lamb  with  the  standard ;  the  descending 
dove;  the  anchor;  the  triangle;  the  pelican;  the 
Ix^ig  (fish),  and  others.  Perhaps  the  two  or  three 
last  mentioned,  as  being  of  most  recondite  meaning, 
should  be  adopted  later  than  the  rest.'  To  these 
the  Mrriter  is  prepared  to  add  more,  when  the  right 
time  shall  come.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  in 
our  present  state  of  deplorable  spiritual  ignorance, 
even  the  anchor  and  the  triangle  may  not  prove 
too  much  for  us. 

.  In  the  same  spirit,  this  writer  laments  the  absence 
of  anointing  at  Baptism  and  Confirmation,  as  the  ^  loss 
of  a  privilege ; '  and  rejoices  in  the  perpetuation  of  the 
custom  in  the  coronation  service,  as  nothing  less  than 
an  *  example  of  providential  care  over  the  -Church.' 
Can  superstition  go  further  ?  He  elsewhere  tells  us 
that  there  should  be  *more  special  decorations  of  the 
church  on  Festival  Days ;  altar  coverings  and  pulpit 
hangings  of  unusual  richness ;  or  the  natural  flowers 
of  the  season,  woven  into  wreaths,  or  placed  according 
to  primitive  custom  on  the  altar.  These  should  be 
chosen  with  especial  reference  to  the  subject  of  the 
Festival.'  *  White  flowers,'  proceeds  he  with  infinite 
gravity,  *  are  most  proper  on  the  days  consecrated  to 
the  Virgin,  as  emblematic  of  sinless  purity;  purple  oi* 
crimson  upon  the  several  saints'  days  (except  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  and  perhaps  St.  Luke),  to  signify  the 

♦  British  Critic,  No.  64.  p.  271. 
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blood  of  martyrdom ;  and  on  All  Saints'  days  and  the 
Holy  Innocents,  white  should  be  intermingled  as  a 
memorial  of  Virgin  innocence.'  *  We  deprecate,'  sub- 
joins this  exquisite  spiritualist,  ^forced  flowers,  which 
look  artificial ;  but  we  believe  that,  with  a  little  ma'- 
nagementy  natural  flowers  of  the  proper  colours  may 
be  found  throughout  the  year.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
a  more  suitable  occupation  for  the  Christian  popu- 
lation than  that  of  cultivating  flowers  for  such  a 
purpose,  and  afterwards  arranging  them.'  Thus  the 
practice  would  be  in  equal  degree  an  encouragement 
to  piety  and  market  gardening. 

Neither  are  the  chandlers  forgotten:  *two  lights 
should  be  placed  upon  the  altar.'  *  These,'  he  thinks, 
*  should  be  lighted,  else  they  do  not  so  weU  signify  the 
truth,  Chriatua  lux  mundu'  Truly  we  think  they  but 
indifferently  express  this  truth,  whether  lighted  or 
not ;  but  he  does  not  press  this  point,  though  disposed 
to  think  it  '  truly  Anglican.' 

When  we  consider  not  only  the  number  arid  variety 
of  these  proposed  ^  embellishments,'  but  the  iniportance 
attached  to  them,  and  the  solemn  tone  in  which  they 
are  spoken  of,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  whither  we 
are  tending.  If  the  views  of  such  writers  prevail, 
they  must  lead  to  an  entire  subordination  of  what  is 
spiritual  to  what  is  ceremonial^ — and  religion  will  de- 
generate into  abject  superstition.  No  wonder  that 
the  country  is  infested  by  not  a  few  young  *  priests,' 
raving  about  their  Apostolic  Succession ;  founding  the 
most  absurd  pretensions  on  their  mere  sacerdotal 
character,  though  backed  neither  by  experience  nor 
wisdom;  boasting  of  the  thaumaturgic  powers  they 
can  exert  in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments; 
contending,  not  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
Saints,  but  for  wax  candles,  altar  cloths,  chaplets, 
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crosses,  crucifixes,  and  mummery  of  all  kinds; — at 
the  same  time,  modestly  consigning  all  Protestants 
out  of  the  episcopal  pale,  either  to  perdition  or  the 
* uncovenanted  mercies;'  in  a  word,  exhibiting  zeal 
indeed,  but  zeal  that  is  utterly  unacquainted  with  any 
other  of  the  Christian  graces — zeal  that  is  not  even  on 
speaking  terms  mth  knowledge,  faith,  or  charity. 

The  Bishop  of  London,  we  regret  to  say,  in  his 
recent  *  Charge,'  has  done  not  a  little  to  fan  the  zeal 
in  behalf  of  ceremonial.  Though  in  great  part  con- 
demning the  Oxford  Tractists,  and  severely  repro- 
bating their  most  dangerous  innovations,  he  yet  gives 
such  space  and  importance  to  certain  trivial  matters 
of  ritual,  that  we  are  not  surprised  his  *  Charge'  should 
have  been  claimed  on  the  whole  as  a  triumph  by  the 
Oxford  party.  If  we  have  been  rightly  informed,  his 
lordship  has  expressed  his  displeasure  that  what  he 
designed  as  a  condemnation  of  that  party,  should  have 
been  so  misconceived.  He  is  the  only  person,  we 
suspect,  who  will  feel  much  surprise  on  the  subject. 
When  we  see  him  expressing  such  anxiety  that  the 
Rubric  should  be  closely  adhered  to — more  severely 
censuring  those  who  do  not  punctiliously  keep  to  it, 
even  in  points  virtually  obsolete,  than  those  who  make 
unauthorised  additions  to  it — discussing  with  so  much 
gravity  mattel^  of  pulpit  etiquette  and  clerical  cos- 
tume—  expressing  his  wish  that  all  his  clergy  should 
preach  in  white^  though  it  appears  he  had  enjoined 
those  of  Chester  to  preach  in  black — affirming  that  he 
sees  ^no  harm'  in  the  two  wax  candles,  provided^ 
strange  reasoning!  they  are  not  lighted — declaring 
his  approval  *  of  the  arrangement  lately  adopted  in 
several  churches,  by  which  the  clergyman  looks  to 
the  south  while  reading  prayers,  and  to  the  west  while 
reading  lessons'— it  is  hardly  possible  not  to  regard 
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him  as  too  nearly  allied  in  spirit  to  those  whom  he 
condemns.  We  sincerely  thank  him,  however,  for  his 
unequivocal  censure. of  the  most  comprehensive  and 
poisonous  errors  of  the  Tractists,  and  shall  not  ungra- 
ciously ask,  whether  it  should  not  have  come  sooner. 
But  to  resume.  Not  less  significant  is  the  altered 
tone  in  which  the  Tractists  speak  of  those  errors  of 
Popery,  which  they  still  admit  to  be  such.  There  is 
as  great  a  difference  between  their  tone  and  that  of 
the  Reformers,  as  between  the  playful  tap  of  a  co- 
quette's fan  and  the  vigorous  stroke  of  a  boatswain's 
lash.  The  invocation  of  Saints,  these  writers  content 
themselves  with  calling  ^a  dangerous  practice,  as 
tending  to  give,  often  actually  giving,  to  creatures  the 
honour  and  reliance  due  to  the  Creator  alone.*  Of  the 
worship  of  images,  which  they  soften  into  'honour 
paid  to  images,'  they  say  only  that  '  it  is  dangerous  in 
the  uneducated,  that  is,  of  the  great  part  of  Christians.' 
Yet  they  profess  to  be  following  Bishop  Hall.  Even 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter  truly  remarks,  that  Bishop  Hall 
calls  the  first  of  these  practices  *  a  foul  superstition ; ' 
and  of  the  second,  says,  *  not  merely  that  it  is  danger- 
ous to  8ome^  but  sinful  in  all.'  One  of  these  writers 
elsewhere  calls  these  and  other  things  'uncatholic 
peculiarities.'  But  other  and  more  recent  writers  have 
gone  further,  and  almost  adopted  an  apologetic  tone. 
The  *  British  Critic,'  after  having  described  some  of 
the  most  childish  and  absurd  superstitions  of  the 
middle  ages — impljdng  the  grossest  idolatry — merely 
remarks — *  Much  there  was  which  sober  piety  cannot 
sanction ;  but  let  us  not  forget  what  was  holy  and  re- 
ligious on  account  of  incidental  corruptions.'  As  well 
might  a  polite  physician  assure  some  patient  crusted 
over  with  leprosy,  that  he  feared  he  was  labouring 
under  a  slight  cutaneous  eruption  I 
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Equally  significant  are  the  approximations  to 
Eomish  usages  and  practices  in  other  instances.  The 
Tracts  recommend  to  private  Christians  the  dedication 
^f  particular  days  to  the  religious  commemoration  of 
deceased  Saints ;  and  have  furnished  a  model  service 
in  honour  of  Bishop  Ken,  after  the  pattern  of  an  office 
in  the  breviary  of  a  Roman  saint.  The  journalist 
just  quoted  goes  further,  and  is  evidently  inclined  to 
think  that  the  Saints  take  cognisance  of  our  prayers, 
and  sensibly  feel  the  compliment  of  commemorations. 
*Days  and  places,'  says  the  writer,  *  specially  dedi- 
cated to  the  Saints,  are  means  to  us  of  communion 
with  them.  They  not  only  remind  us  of  them,  and 
lead  us  to  contemplate  their  lives,  but  they  give  ns  a 
special  interest  in  the  prayers  which  those  blessed  spirits 
offer  up  day  and  night  before  the  throne.^  * 

Many  of  this  School  are  in  ecstasies  with  the  riches 
of  the  Romish  and  Parisian  Breviaries.  They  have 
also  for  several  yearaP  past  furnished  their  followers 
with  an  *  Ecclesiastical  Almanack,'  in  which  the  minute 
rules  of  the  Romish  Church  are  quoted,  as  a  guide  to 
individuals.  Some  of  them  openly  plead  for  the  re- 
storation of  Monasticism;  and  others  have  not  ob* 
scurely  expressed  their  predilections  for  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy.  The  Reformation,  as  already  men- 
tioned, is  spoken  of  as  all  but  a  fearful  judgment :  we 
are  told  that  the  '  unprotestantising  of  the  National 
Church '  is  an  object  well  worth  all  the  hazard  and 
bitterness  which  may  attend  the  attempt ;  and  that 
*  we  must  recede  more  and  more  from  the  principles, 
if  any  such  there  be^  of  the  English  Reformation.' f 
Mr.  Froude's  too  famous  exclamation  is  adopted  by 
not  a  few — *  Really,  I  hate  the  Reformers  and  the 

•  Oct.  1842.  t  British  Critic,  No.  59.  p.  45. 
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Reformation  more  and  more ! '  In  perfect  accordance 
with  all  this,  the  Revolution  of  1688  is  called  ^re- 
bellion ;'  while,  as  we  have  recently  seen,  some  have 
put  the  copestone  on  the  whole  system,  by  expressly 
denying  the  Right  of  Private  Judgment,  and  vindi- 
cating the  maxims  and  practices  of  persecution. 

We  must  now  notice  some  of  the  general  charac- 
teristics and  tendencies  of  this  School. 

1.  It  is  a  very  suspicious  circumstance,  that  the 
whole  system  tends  to  the  increase  of  the  power  and 
glory  of  their  own  Order.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
principal  doctrines  themselves, — Apostolical  Succes- 
sion, the  thaumaturgic  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  as 
exclusively  administered  by  them,  the  restriction  of 
the  name  and  privileges  of  the  *  Church '  to  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  exercise  their  functions.  The 
same  result  may  be  calculated  upon,  in  proportion  as 
Christianity  is  transmuted  into  a  religion  of  rites  and 
83rmbol3.  As  such  rites  and  symbols  become  the 
objects  of  awful  veneration  and  superstitious  de- 
pendence (as  they  are  sure  to  do,  conjoined  with  the 
practice  of  the  system  of  ^reserve,'  and  the  incul- 
cation of  an  *  implicit  faith'),  the  people  will  look  to 
the  hierophants  who  perform,  or  exhibit  them,  as  the 
very  arbiters  of  their  eternal  destiny. 

Such  a  tendency  is  further  fostered  by  the  blind, 
unquestioning  acquiescence  in  the  priests'  dicta  which 
these  writers  so  strongly  enjoin.  Their  deluded  vie- 
tims  will  do  well  to  remember  the  old  and  quaint 
saying,  that  ^  though  they  may  believe  by  proxy,  they 
must  be  damned  in  person.' 

The  same  general  t-endency  is  observable,  if  we  con- 
sider how  earnestly  —  almost  exclusively  —  these  doc- 
trines are  insisted  upon  by  the  writers  of  this  School. 
Marvellous,  indeed,  is  the  difference  in  this  respect 
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between  the  Apostles  and  these  successors  of  the 
Apostles.  The  former  are  intent  —  almost  exclusively 
intent  —  on  those  great  themes  which  render  the 
gospel  *  glad  tidings ; '  the  latter,  almost  as  exclusively, 
in  magnifying  their  own  office :  —  the  former  abso- 
lutely forget  themselves  in  their  flocks;  the  latter 
well  nigh  forget  their  flocks  in  themselves :  —  the  for- 
mer, if  they  touch  on  the  clerical  office  at  all,  are 
principally  intent  on  its  spiritual  qualifications  and 
duties;  the  latter  on  its  prerogatives  and  powers.* 
To  heitr  these  men  talk,  one  would  imagine  that  by  a 
similar  utrrspov  Trporspoy  with  that  of  the  simple-minded 
monk,  who  *  devoutly  thanked  God  that  in  his  wisdom 
he  had  always  placed  large  rivers  near  large  towns,' 
they  supposed  the  Church  of  Christ  to  be  created  for 
the  sole  use  of  the  clergy ;  and  the  doctrine  of  *  Apos- 
tolical Succession '  to  be  the  JincU  cause  of  Christianity. 

The  tendency  in  question  is  most  suspicious  ;  but 
we  are  far  from  charging  the  chief  founders  of  this 
School  with  the  sordid  aims  of  priestcraft ;  although 
we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  with  many  of  their 
followers  an  unconscious  bias  in  this  direction  affords 
the  true  solution  of  their  conduct.  Some  of  them, 
we  fear,  are  not  altogether  unconscious  of  the  bias. 

2.  The  next  characteristic  of  the  system  is,  that  it 
tends  to  rob  Christianity  of  its  chief  glory  as  a  spiritual 
and  moral  institute,  and  to  render  it  a  system  of  mere 
formalism ;  to  substitute  for  the  worship  founded  on 
intelligent  faith;  a  devotion  which  is  a  species  of  me- 
chanism, and  rites  which  operate  as  by  magic.  Their 
doctrine  of  Apostx)lical  Succession  itself  is  neither 
more  nor  less  respectable  than  that  of  the  hereditary 
sanctity  of  the  Brahminical  caste ;  while  the  prayer- 

♦  The  first  volume  of  the  *  Oxford  Tracts'  contains  no  less  than 
eight  distinct  papers  on  ^Apostolical  Succession'  alone. 
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mills  of  the  Tartars  afford  a  fair  illustration  of  their 
doctrine  of  sacramental  efficacy.     The  stress  laid  on 
rites  and  symbols^  and  outward  observances,  and  the 
attempt  indefinitely  to  multiply  them,  tend  the  same 
way.     It  is  true,  that  as  religion  appeals  to  every 
part  of  man's  complex  nature,  rites  and  symbols  have 
their  use,  and  are  not  to  be  neglected.     Still,  whether 
they  be  beneficial  or  not,  will  entirely  depend  on  the 
place  they  hold  in  the  system.     The  Divine  Founder 
of  Christianity,  as  if  in  wise  jealousy  of  a  tendency 
which  may  be  so  easily,  and  has  been  so  extensively, 
abused,  has  confined  the  ceremonial  of  his  religion 
within  the  straitest  limits.     While  no  element  of  our 
nature  which  can  be  subordinated  to  religious  use  is 
wholly  neglected,  each  is  appealed  to  only  in  the  pre- 
cise  degree  in  which  it  can  be  rendered  tributary  to 
the  great  object.     Would  that  all  who  have  taught 
this  religion  had  taken  this  significant  intimation  of 
superhuman  wisdom  as  their  guide !     As  the  history 
of  all  corrupt  religions  shows,  nothing  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  to  prevent  the  material  from  debasing  the 
spiritual  —  the    senses  and    the  imagination    from 
assuming  an  undue  influence.     Let  the  balance  be 
destroyed,  and  the  ritual  and  symbolical  is  imme- 
diately substituted  for  religious  sentiment  and  emo- 
tion ;  let  rites  and  symbols  be  multiplied  —  perpetually 
insisted  upon — made  unduly  prominent — and  spiri- 
tual truth  will  be  forgotten.     They  produce  an  effect 
on  the  great  doctrines  which  they  are  professedly  em- 
ployed  to  illustrate,  analogous  with  that  which   a 
minute  system  of  casuistry  produces  on  our  views  of 
morality*      If  the  great  principles  of  a  noble  and 
ennobling  system  of  Ethics  are  sincerely  received, 
human  nature  may  be  safely  left  to  determine  the 
modes  in  which  they  are  to  be  applied  in  particular 
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cases ;  it  will  choose  to  take  counsel  of  what  is  great, 
generous,  and  magnanimous,  rather  than  ask  just  how 
much  is  scrupulously  lawful.     But  let  the  casuist 
come  with  his  scale  and  weights,  or  his  foot-rule,  and 
determine  within  how  many  grains  an  action  is  of 
being  strictly  unlawful,  or  how  far,  to  an  inch,  we 
may  proceed  in  a  certain  direction  without  committing 
crime ;  —  under  what  circumstances  a  man  may  con* 
sider  himself  not  absolutely  compelled  to  do  what  his 
noblest  instincts  tell  him  he  ought  to  do,  and  in  what 
way  he  may  obey  the  letter  of  a  law  and  violate  its 
spirit;  and  the  essence  of  morality  is  gone  —  it  is 
well  if  even  the  form  be  retained.     It  is  much  the 
same  with  Religion  and  its  ritual.     If  the  great  doc- 
trines are  fully  and  adequately  received,  little  need  be 
said  about  the  ritual ;  it  will  adjust  itself.     But  let  a 
man  be  taught  (especially  after  acquiescing  in  the 
doctrine  of  *  reserve,'  and  being  told  that  an  implicit 
faith  will  answer  the  purpose  very  well)  to  gaze  in 
stupid  wonder  on  an  exhibition  of  rites  and  symbols, 
whether  it  be  on  the  gorgeous  and  solid  magnificence 
of  the  Romish  Church,  or  the  mimic  gilt  and  tinsel  of 
our  Tractarians;  let  him  be  taught  to  make  much 
of  wax-candles  burnt  at  noon-day — the  cross  or  the 
crucifix  —  painted  windows  —  garlands  of  flowers, 
triangles,  and  fishes  —  vestments,  black  and  white  — 
pulpit-hangings  and  altar-cloths  —  postures  and  atti- 
tudes —  and  his  religion  stands  a  chance  of  resembling 
that  of  him  who  was  thus  eulogised  by  Dr.  Johnson : 
*  He  never  passes  a  church  without  pulling  off^  his  hat 
—  this  shows  he  has  good  principles.'     Let  his  atten- 
tion be  principally  or  much  directed  to  these  things, 
and  the  process  of  degeneracy  is  inevitable.     It  was 
so  with  the  ancient  Church,  which  we  are  now  so  ear- 
nestly exhorted  to  take  as  our  model.     No  one  can 
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Teiid  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  without  feeling  that 
they  gradually  became  more  intent  on  the  circum- 
stantials of  religion  than  on  the  essence  of  it ;  more 
solicitous  about  the  modes  in  which  religious  duties 
should  be  performed,  than  about  the  spirit  of  them. 
It  is  all  over  with  religion  when  this  is  the  case.  The 
process  of  corruption  is  soon  complete.  The  next 
thing  is  to  count  our  prayers ;  to  measure  the  value 
of  devotions  solely  by  their  frequency,  their  length 
by  the  dial,  or  their  number  by  the  beads ;  to  consider 
that  if  a  man  is  holy  who  says  a  hundred  prayers  a- 
day,  he  is  twice  as  holy  who  says  two  hundred ;  and 
that  if  he  who  fasts  four-and-twenty  hours  has  some 
merit,  he  who  fasts  eight-and-forty  must  have  twice 
as  much. 

3.  Another  signal  characteristic  of  this  School  is 
its  disposition  to  vilify  and  traduce  reason.  They  do 
well  to  hate  it ;  for,  as  Hobbes  well  said,  *  when  reason 
is  against  a  man,  a  man  will  be  against  reason.'  Rea- 
son, they  feel,  is  their  implacable  foe,  and  blinded  in- 
deed it  must  be  before  it  will  admit  their  pretensions. 
*  My  Lord  Understanding's  house,'  says  John  Bunyan, 
*was  too  light  for  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  and  he 
therefore  built  a  high  wall  to  darken  all  the  windows.' 

In  inviting  us  to  dismiss  our  reason,  they  remind 
us  of  the  wolf  who  counselled  the  sheep  to  get  rid  of 
their  watch- dogs.  Their  constant  plan  is  to  inveigh 
against  the  sin  of  ^  rationalism,'  as  they  call  it,  in  re* 
lation  to  the  *  mysteries,'  of  religion — by  which  they 
mean  any  tendency  to  question  their  dogmas.  They 
thus  avail  themselves  both  of  the  prejudice  against 
the  first  term,  and  of  the  awe  inspired  by  the  second* 
That  there  are  *  mysteries'  both  in  philosophy  and 
religion  about  which  it  is  irrational  to  speculate,  is 
true;  but  they  are  received,  though  not  on  intrinsic, 
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yet  on  sufficient  evidence;  and  reason  is  still  the 
judge  as  to  whether  that  evidence  be  sufficient  to 
justify  their  reception,  though  it  be  not  able  to  specu- 
late  on  the  mysteries  themselves.  The  existence  of 
God  is  a  great  mystery ;  but  if  we  do  not  admit  it, 
we  must  admit  manifold  contradictions  and  absur- 
dities:— the  permission  of  evil  is  a  great  mystery; 
but  it  would  do  us  no  good  to  deny  its  existence  as  a 
matter  of  fact : — Christianity  is  itself  full  of  mystery ; 
but  we  receive  it  on  proofs  so  manifold  and  various, 
that  it  is  felt  to  be  impossible  to  resist  them.  Give 
us  similar  reasons  for  believing  *  Apostolical  Succes- 
sion,' and  we  faithfully  promise  that  it  is  not  its  being 
a  mystery  that  shall  startle  us.  But  to  hoodwink  our 
reason,  and  receive  any  absurdity  without  examina- 
tion because  some  piece  of  solemn  inanity  shakes  his 
head,  and  assures  us  it  is  too  awfvl  to  reason  about, 
is  not  to  be  tolerated.  Yet  this  is  the  continual  arti- 
fice employed  to  protect  *  Church  principles,'  and  im- 
poses, we  have  no  doubt,  upon  thousands.  Some 
remarkable  specimens  of  this  species  of  logical  artifice 
have  been  already  adduced.  '  Beware  how  you  ra- 
tionalise on  these  great  truths,'  is  the  constant  cry — 
*  how  much  better  is  it  to  obey  than  to  speculate — to 
believe  than  to  reason ! '  A  plain  understanding  would 
say — *Both  very  well  in  their  place,  reverend  sir; 
what  God  hath  joined  together  let  no  man  put 
asunder :  I  think  it  better  to  believe  than  to  reason, 
when  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  God  has  spoken  ;  I 
think  it  better  to  reason  than  to  believe,  when  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  only  Dr.  Pusey  or  Mr. 
Newman.'  In  fact,  this  artifice  is  itself  the  grossest 
insult  to  reason,  since  it  involves  a  quiet  assumption 
of  the  whole  question  in  dispute — namely,  whether 
the  mysteries  of  the  Oxford  Tract  School  are  sup- 
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ported  by  the  evidence  which  proves  that  they  are 
worthy  of  being  believed  in  spite  of  their  transcen- 
dental character.  Of  course  the  Papist  uses  the  same 
plea  for  his  transubstantiation.  Doubtless  even  the 
Egyptian  priest  of  ancient  times  often  used  the  same 
plea,  when  he  had  to  defend  the  divinity  of  *  cats  and 
onions'  against  the  rationalists  of  those  days,  at  whom 
he  would  unquestionably  shake  his  head,  and  tell 
them  how  superior  after  all  was  faith  to  logic !  About 
as  reasonable  is  the  defence  which  the  Oxford  writers 
employ,  and  about  as  reasonable  the  dogmas  for  which 
it  is  resorted  to.  *  The  first  principle,  or  universal 
axiom,'  says  Mr.  Taylor,  *  of  the  modem  revivers  of 
Church  principles,  is  the  abjuration  of  that  integrity 
of  reason  to  which  the  inspired  writers  always  appeal, 
and  of  which  they  enjoin  the  exercise  and  culture. 
.  .  .  To  doubt  is  a  sin.  To  adduce  evidence, 
given  in  relation  to  common  facts  of  history,  and  to 
judge  of  it  according  to  the  common  rules  of  historical 
inquiry,  is  to  be  a  "rationalist."  To  distrust  the 
pretensions  of  St.  Dunstan,  or  the  genuineness  of  the 
"  True  Cross,"  is  an  oflFence  as  grievous  as  to  reject 
the  Trinity ;  both  are  disobedience.'* 

4.  Amongst  other  characteristics  which  belong  to 
these  writers,  in  common  with  the  Romish  Church, 
must  reluctantly  be  included  a  tendency  to  the  use  of 
*  pious  frauds.'  Let  not  the  reader  be  startled.  We 
do  not  charge  them  with  such  wholesale  forgeries, 
such  magnificent  crimes,  as  those  which  were  per- 
petrated and  justified  by  some  of  their  venerated 
Fathers.  As  their  whole  system  is  Romanism  in  mi- 
niature, so  is  it  in  this  respect  also.  They  do  not,  as 
the  ancients  did,  write  books,  and  inscribe  them  at 

*  Ancient  Christianity,  No.  6.  p.  225. 
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once  with  some  venerable  name  to  make  them  pass 
current.  They  do  not  draw  a  bill  of  doctrines,  and 
endorse  it  with  the  name  of  Cranmer,  Ridley,  or 
Hooker.  Neither  do  we  charge  them  with  actual 
interpolations  of  ancient  works.  Such  things  cannot 
well  be  managed  in  these  days  of  '  unreserved  com- 
munication of  knowledge.'  There  is  as  much  differ- 
ence in  point  of  audacity  between  the  *  pious  frauds ' 
of  ancient  days  and  the  humble  imitations  of  Oxford, 
as  between  open  burglary  and  petty  larceny — between 
forgery  on  a  large  scale  and  passing  a  bad  sixpence. 
But  with  the  little  arts  of  fraudulent  misrepresenta- 
tion, they  do  in  our  judgment  stand  distinctly  charge- 
able. They  are  well  skilled,  as  Mr.  Taylor  expresses 
it,  *  in  packing  their  evidence,'  and  *  in  schooling  their 
witnesses.'  They  can  leave  out,  if  they  do  not  put 
in ;  can  insulate  a  plausible  sentence  or  two  from  a 
qualifying  or  refractory  context,  and  manage  commas 
and  colons  to  admiration.  Some  ingenious  examples 
of  this  literary  joinery  may  be  found  in  M'llvaine's 
work.*  For  instance,  they  cite  a  passage  from  the 
Homilies,  which  appears  not  unfriendly  to  a  doctrine 
they  affirm ;  but  on  reference  to  the  original,  it  is 
found  that  they  have  taken  only  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  paragraph,  the  intermediate  part  which  they 
have  omitted^  being  altogether  against  it;  but  no 
breaks,  asterisks,  dots,  or  other  indications  are  em- 
ployed, to  suggest  that  there  has  been  any  ^  solution 
of  continuity'  in  the  citation;  on  the  contrary,  the 
disjecta  membra  are  represented  as  so  immediately 
connected,  that  they  are  separated  only  by  a  semi* 
colon !  Similar  traces  of  unfairness  are  most  conspi* 
cuous  in  their  construction  of  those  curious  things 

♦  P.  232. 
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they  call  the  Catence  Pairum^  by  which  they  attempted 
to  prove  somethmg  like  a  catholic  consent  of  ^  testi-* 
mony,  on  the  part  of  the  writers  in  the  later  English 
Church,'  to  their  peculiar  doctrines^  Some  of  those 
citations  are  absolutely  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  others 
most  Tague  and  indistinct;  others,  rent  from  their 
context,  are  made  to  convey  a  meaning  never  designed 
by  their  authors ;  others  may  be  confronted  by  cita- 
tions from  the  very  same  writers  equally  or  more  ex- 
plicit the  other  way ;  while  the  many  divines  of  oppos* 
ing  sentiments  are  passed  by  altogether.  Such  is 
the  argument  from  conserU.  On  the  same  principles, 
it  would  be  the  easiest  thing,  in^he  world  to  construct 
a  Catena  on  the  other  side  —  and  in  fact  we  have  seen 
more  than  one  equally  conclusive.  But  we  need  say 
no  more  on  this  point,  Mr.  Goode  having  so  effec- 
tually exposed  the  attempt,  that  isveri  his  reviewer 
now  abandons  it.  ^  In  whatever  way,'  says  Mr.  Goode, 
^  we  may  be  enabled  to  account  for  it,  certain  it  is  that 
truth  has  been  sacrificed^  and  the  authority  of  great 
names  pleaded  in  behalf  of  a  system  in  no  respect 
entitled  to  such  protection.' 

•  Of  the  unscrupulous  use  by  these  writers  of  the 
more  vulgar  arts  of  sophistry,  we  need  say  nothing. 
Enormous  instances  otpetitio  prindpiiy  suppressio  veri^ 
and  almost  every  other  species  of  logical  delinquency, 
have  been  exposed  in  preceding  articles,  or  in  the  pre- 
sent. But  perfect  examples  of  all  will  be  found  in 
Number  Ninety ;  that  singular  monument  — .  not  cere 
perennius  certainly,  for  it  cannot  outlive  itself  —  of 
logical  pettifogging. 

We  question,  however,  whether  these  writers  have 
not  derived  still  more  service  from  that  obscure,  im* 
posing,  and  truly  Delphic  style,  of  which,  as  Arch^ 

VOL.  II.  L 
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Bishop  Whately  justly  says,  the  *  effect  is  to  convey  at 
first  to  ordinary  readers  a  striking  impressioQ,  with 
an  appearance  of  being  perfectly  intelligible  at  the 
first  glance,  but  to  become  more  obscure  and  doubtful 
at  the  second  glance,  and  more  and  more  so,  the  more 
attentively  it  i&  studied  by  a  reader  of  dear  under* 
standing ;  so  as  to  leave  him  utterly  in  doubt,  at  the 
last,  which  of  several  meanings  it  is  meant  to  convey, 
or  whether  atiy  at  all.  •  •  •  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  the  Tracts  on  *  Reserve  *  and  *  Mysticism,'  of 
which  it  may  be  truly  said  that  they  seem  to  have  been 
written  after  preferring,  and  obtaining  a  pl^iary 
answer  to,  that  prayer  — 

'  Of  darkness  visible  so  much  be  lent. 
As  half  to  show — half  veil  the  deep  intent/ 

■ 

The  one  writer  is  most  *  reserved  on  reserve,'  and 
the  other  most  *  mystical  on  mysticism/  Seldom  is 
any  thing  said  plainly  and  absolutely,  but  ynth  a  per- 
petually tortuous  and  guarded  expression.  Scarcely 
two  sentences  are  found  together  without  a  ^  so  to 
speak,'  or  *  as  it  were,'  or  /  if  so  be,'  or  '  it  may  be 
after  a  certain  secret  manner,'  &c.  &c  Thus,  endea- 
vouring to  prove  our  Lord^s  systematic  concealment 
of  his  miracles,  the  writer  on  ^  reserve '  says  of  the 
feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  ^  evi^n  here  it  would  ap* 
pear  as  if  there  was  somehow  a  sort  of  secret  character 
about  the  miracle/  —  Another  specimen :  '  The,  Fa- 
thers/ he  teUs  us,  ^suppose  that  our  blessed  Lord  is, 
as  it  werCj  throughout  the  inspired  writings,  hiding 
and  concealing  himself,  and  going  about  {if  I  fnaif  so 
speak  reverently)  seeking  to  whom  he  may  disclose 
himself/  There  are  numberless  passages  of  this  kind, 
which  may  mean  any  thing  the  interpreter  is  pleased 
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to  imagine ;  aldiough  in  reality  they  contain  little  else 
bat  pious-sounding  nonsense,  which  would  have  been 
quite  in  character  in  Jacob  Bohmen  or  Emanuel 
Swedenborg. 

Thus,  ^jso  to  speaV  ^^^  ^  ^s  it  were^^  the  author 
often  seems  to  say  something^  when  in  reality,  and 
without  any  ^  so  to  speak '  or  ^  as  it  were/  he  says 
nothing.  His  slyle  perpetually  reminds  us  of  Bar* 
dolph's  explanation  of  the  word  aecanimodated.  '  Ac<* 
eommbdated ;  that  is,  when  a  man  is,  as  they  say, 
aocommodated ;  or,  when  a  man  is  •—  being  — *  whereby 
—  he  may  be  thought  to  be  accommodated ;  which  is 
an  excellent  thing.' 

Should  any  be  disposed  to  charge  us  with  treating 
grave  subjects  over-lightly,  we  have  to  reply,  first, 
that  we  sincerely  believe  that  the  present  is  just  one 
of  those  cases  in  which  the  maxim  of  Horace  appUes, 

^  Bidiculum  acri 
Fortius  et  melius  magnas  plerumque  secat  res  ;^ 

secondly,  that  we  recommend  the  objectors  to  a 
canfttl  perusal  of  the  Eleventh  of  Pascal^s  '  Le6- 
tres  Provinciales,*  in  which  he  shows,  *  Clu!on  pent 
router  par  des  railleries  Us  err eurs.  ridicules  ; '  thiidly, 
that  amongst  the  Christian  privileges  of  which  our 
opponents  would  deprive  us,  we  trust  they  do  not 
intend  to  include  what  Ben  Johnson  calls  our  >'  Chris- 
tian liberty  of  laughing'  at  what  is  laughable.; 
fourthly,  that  if  they  would  hav^  us  repress  our 
mirth,  it  must  be  by  exhibiting  a  system  x>f  doctrines 
less  irresistibly  comic ;  and  lastly,  that  we  are  per* 
fectly  aware  that  the  ietrtifice  of 'inculcating  ^an  awful 
and  reverential  manner'  of  treating  absurdities  such 
M  those  on  which  we  have  animadverted,  is  the  ap> 

t2 
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proved  receipt,  (as  the  history  of  all  superstition 
shows,)  for  sanctifying,  in  the  estimation  of  the  timid 
and  the  credulous^  the  most  enormous  deviations  from 
truth  and  common  sense.  Nor  is  it  amongst  the  least 
causes  of  the  disgust  we  have  felt  in  perusing  the 
writings  of  this  School,  that  their  authors,  even  while 
propounding  doctrines  which  are  equally  insulting  to 
the  Bible  and  to  human  reason,  and  defending  them 
by  methods  which  are  disgraceful  to  morality,  have 
yet  been  able  to  maintain  that  sanctimonious  air,  that 
pious  gravity,  which  distinguish  certain  writers  of  the 
school  of  Loyola. 

We  must  not  conclude  without  pointing  out  to  the 
reader  sonie  of  the  works  which,  in  our  judgment, 
furnish  the  best  confutation  of  the  tenets  of  the  Ox- 
ford School.  These  are.  Archbishop  Whately's  *  Es» 
says  on  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,'  (a  truly  admirable 
work ;)  Goode's  *  Rule  of  Faith,'  which  is  learned 
and  full ;  M'llvaine's  *  Rome  and  Oxford,'  and  Tay- 
lor's *  Ancient  Christianity '  —  of  both  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken ;  to  which  we  may  add  Dr.  W* 
Lindsay  Alexander's  learned  and  able  work,  entitled 
*  Anglo-Catholicism  not  Apostolical.' 

Meantime  we  await  the  progress  and  issue  of  the 
great  contest  without  apprehension.  Terrible  as  are 
these  hurricanes  of  controversy,  pernicious  as  may  be 
their  immediate  effects  on  the  faith  of  some  and  the 
temper  of  many — they  serve  from  time  to  time  to 
purify  the  atmosphere,  and  render  it  salubrious.  If 
we  are  but  true  to  ourselves,  we  have  no  reason  to 
fear  lest  we  should  be  ^  re-involved,'  to  use  the  strong 
language  of  Milton,  ^  in  that  pitchy  cloud  of  infernal 
darkness,  in  which  we  shall  never  more  see  the  sun  of 
Divine  Truth  again,  never  hope  for  the  cheerful  dawn^ 
never  more  hear  the  bird  of  morning  sing.' 
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Let  US  never  forget  that  Christianity  was  planted, 
and  has  grown  up,  in  storms.  Discussion  is  favour- 
able to  it,  and  has  ever  been  so.  Let  the  wintry  blast 
come.  It  will  but  scatter  the  sere  leaves,  and  snap 
off  the  withered  branches ;  the  giant  tree  will  only 
strike  its  roote  deeper  into  the  soil,  and  in  the  coming 
spring-time  put  forth  a  richer  foliage,  and  eztend  a 
more  grateful  shade. 


L  a 
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RECENT   DEVELOPMENTS   OF 
TRACTAEIANISM.* 


These  seems  abundant  reason  to  conclude  that  that 
hxT  structure  of '  Catholicism,'  which  the  ecclesiastical 

*  *  Edinburgh  Review,'  Oct  1844. 

1.  Narrative  of  Events  connected  with  the  Publication  of  the 
'  Tracts/or  the  Timesy  with  Reflections  on  existing  Tendencies  to 
Romanism.  Bj  the  Bey.  William  Palmeb,  M.A.  8yo.  Oxford : 
1843. 

2.  The  Holy  Eucharist  a  Comfort  to  the  Penitent  B7  the 
Rev.  E.  B.  PuSEY,  D.D.     8vo.     Oxford :  1843. . 

3.  Dr.  Pusey  and  the  University  of  Oxford:  A  Letter  to  the 
Vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford*  By  the  Rev.  J» 
Garbett,  M.A.     8vo.    London :  1843. 

4.  An  Essay  on  the  Miracles  recorded  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  the  Early  Ages,  B7  John  Henry  Newman,  B.D. 
8vo.     Oxford:  1843. 

5.  Chronica  Jocelini  de  Brahelonda,  de  rebus  gestis  SamsoniSf 
Abbaiis  Monasterii  Sancti  Edmundi.  Nunc  primum  typis  man* 
datOy  curante  Johanne  Gage  Rokewode.  Londini.  Sumptibus 
Societatis  Camdenensis.  1840. — Monastic  and  Social  Life  in  the 
Twelfth  Century^  as  exemplified  in  the  Chronicles  of  JoceUn  €f 
Brakelond.  Translated,  with  Notes  and  an  Introduction.  By  J* 
E.  Tomlins,  Esq.     8yo.    London :  1844. 

6.  The  Lives  of  the  English  Saints, — 1.  TTie  Life  of  SU 
Stephen^  Abbot j  Founder  of  the  Cistercian  Order, — 2.  The  Family 
of  St  Richard  the  Saxon, — 3.  St  Augustine  of  Canterbury, 
12ino.     London:  1844. 

7.  Ancient  Christianity^  and  the  Doctrines  of  the  Oxford  ^  Tracts 
for  die  Times.^     Supplement^  {Part  9.)     8vo.     London :  1844. 

8.  The  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church,  considered  in  comparisoti 
with  existing  Practice,  By  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Ward,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Baliol  College,  Oxford.     London:  1844. 
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architects  of  Oxford  have'  been  for  some '  years  so 
diligent  in  rearing,  is  in  a  condition  of  what  is  called 
instable  equilibrium.  Sundry  symptoms  of  this  have 
lately  disclosed  themselves,  and  justify  the  suspicion 
that,  in  resting  it  on  tradition  and  antiquity,  its 
builders  have  selected  a  sandy  foundation.  The  fabric 
already  leans  visibly  from  the  perpendicular,  and 
schismatical  rents  and  fissures  appear  in  it  from  top 
to  bottom. 

Since  the  attention  of  our  readers  was  last  called 
to  the  curious  phenomenon,  popularly  named  ^Trac- 
tarianism,'  some  important  events  have  occurred  in 
its  history ;  on  which,  it  is  hoped,  they  will  be  neither 
surprised  nor  displeased  at  our  venturing  to  offer 
some  remarks —  having  already  indicated  our  opinion, 
that  the  phenomenon  itself  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  modem  times. 

-  During  the  years  1842-3,  symptoms  of  a  more 
energetic  reaction  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Oxford 
School  unequivocally  manifested  themselves.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  the  bishops,  much  to  their  honour, 
and,  it  may  even  be  said,  with  much  magnanimity, 
considering  the  alluring  flatteries  and  obsequious  pro- 
fessions of  obedience,  of  which  the  *  Tracts '  were 
full,  expressed  themselves  with  various  degrees  of 
severity  against  its  characteristic  doctrines  —  with 
undisguised  alarm  at  its  obvious  tendencies.  Simul- 
taneously with  their  Charges  and  Sermons,  appeared 
a  number  of  valuable  publications  from  the  pens  of 
private  authors ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  period- 
ical press  opened  a  hotter  and,  in  some  instances, 
unexpected  fire.  A  few  weeks  after  our  own,  not 
very  brief,  observations  on  the  subject,  an  article  of 
equal  length  appeared  in  a  great  southern  contem- 
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porary  *,  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  Oxford  School  was 
denounced  as  essentially  Romanist,  and  not  a  few  of 
its  most  cherished  symbols  and  ceremonies  (recovered 
from  ^  Catholic  antiquity,'  with  so  much  zeal  and  assi* 
duity)  profanely  designated  —  *  fooleries ! ' 

But  these  attacks  from  without  were  contempora* 
neous  with  yet  more  fatal  signs  of  disunion  from 
within.  Our  ecclesiastical  revolutionists,  like  other 
revolutionists,  found  it  more  easy  to  originate  the 
movement,  than  to  control  it.  Those  tendencies, 
which  were  not  obscurely  indicated  to  every  man  of 
moderate  sagacity,  even  in  its  earlier  stages  —  which 
Protestants  proclaimed  with  dread,  and  Romanist43 
hailed  with  triumph,  and  which  were  denied  by  none 
but  those  who  had  an  interest  in  denying  them  — 
came  gradually  into  fuller  play.  It  soon  appeared 
that,  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  pretensions  to  ^  Catholic 
Unity '  were  not  incompatible  with  the  widest  diver- 
sities of  opinion ;  and  that  the  amplest  scope  was 
unhappily  permitted  to  the  exercise  of  *  private 
judgment,'  in  determining  what  is  that  only  system 
of  Catholic  truth  —  which  always  and  for  ever  ex-. 
eludes  it ! 

All  this  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  curious 
*  Narrative '  of  Mr.  Palmer,  himself  one  of  the  ori* 
ginators  of  the  Oxford  movement.  He  shows  that, 
even  during  the  publication  of  the  *  Tracts,'  there 
were  some  of  their  advocates  who  were  very  uneasy 
at  the  successive  '  developments '  of  Catholic  doctrine ; 
who  felt  qualms  and  fears  which  they  scarcely  ma- 
naged to  suppress,  and  preached  lessons  of  moderation 
which  were  never  listened  to.  But. these  *  develop- 
ments'were  far  outdone  by  those  which  afterwards  ap* 

*  Quarterly  Review,  May,  1843. 
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peared  in  the  *  British  Critic/  and  which  at  length  com* 
pelled  our  long-enduring  author  to  break  silence.  The 
journal  just  mentioned, — as  the  advocate  of  the  Trac- 
tarians,  when  their  memorable  series  was  suppressed 
— as  partly  supported  by  some  of  the  original  writers  of 
that  series-^and  as  having  received,  for  some  of  its  most 
extravagant  performances,  the  appropriate  thanks  and 
plaudits  of  Mr.  Newman  himself,  may  be  considered 
to  have  been  a  sort  of  quarterly  continuation  of  the 
Tracts.  It,  too,  is  now  defunct,  having  expired  last 
Christmas ;  but  not  until  it  had  purged  itself  from  the 
very  last  dregs  and  feculence  of  Protestantism,  and 
prepared  itself  to  depart  in  an  overpowering  *  odour ' 
of  Catholic  sanctity.  Of  its  very  last  number  but 
one,  the  principal  Romanist  periodical  in  these  realms 
politely  said  —  ^  We  may  say  that  for  some  time  past 
we  have  read  the  *  British  Critic '  with  great  interest; 
to  which  we  may  add,  as  Catholics^  that  our  pleasure 
in  perusing  it  has  increased  in  each  successive  num« 
ber ;  but  the  one  now  before  us  surpasses  all  its  pre- 
decessors, not  in  the  proportion  observable  between 
any  former  ones,  but  in  such  a  degree  as  almost  to 
defy  any  comparison  whatever.'  *  Admirable  dialec* 
ticians  must  they  have  been  on  behalf  of  the  Church 
of  England,  who  could  extort  such  praises  even  from 
her  very  enemies ;  and  thrice  candid  the  enemies  who 
could  thus  award  them !  *  Behold  how  good  and  how 
pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity !  * 
In  defence  of  the  statement-s  of  the  *  British  Critic,' 
and  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Palmer's  pamphlet,  Mr. 
Ward  (for  some  time,  we  believe,  the  editor  of  that 
periodical,  and  author  of  the  greater  part  of  the  ob- 
noxious articles)  has  recently  published  a  volume^ 

*  Dublin  Beviewy  September,  18439  p.  114. 
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which  may  be  considered  the  latest  ^  development '  of 
all.  His  conduct  ofiers  a  practical  exemplification  of 
the  pnnciples  of  the  ^  Tracts/  of  the  most  odious 
kind,  and  justifies  the  worst  fears  that  were  ever  ex* 
pressed  or  entertained  of  their  tendency* 

The  extent  to  which  he  carries  his  principles  of 
subscription  may  be  estimated,  when  we  mention 
that,  amongst  other  things,  he  explains  away  the 
natural  sense  of  the  Twelfth  Article,  and  avowedly 
subscribes  it  in  ^  a  non-natural  sense ! '  —  it  is  certain 
he  does  it  in  a  ^non-moral  sense;'*  and  that  he 
understands  the  Nineteenth  Article,  which  declaims 
^  that  the  Roman  Church  hath  erred  in  matters  of 
faith,'  to  mean  —  not  that  the  Roman  Church  hath 
erred  in  matters  of  faith,  but  that  some  individtud 
members  of  it  have  departed  more  or  less  from  the 
faith  !  t  But  the  following  paragraph  fully  explains 
his  views:  — *For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  would  not 
be  right  to  conceal,  indeed,  I  am  anxious  openly  to 
express  my  almost  firm  and  undoubting  conviction, 
that  were  we,  as  a  Church,  to  pursue  such  a  line 
of  conduct  as  has  here  been  sketched,  in  proportion  aa 
we  did  so,  we  should  be  taught  from  above  to  discern 
and  appreciate  the  plain  marks  of  divine  wisdom  and 
authority  in  the  Roman  Church  —  to  repent,  in  sor* 

*  *  Our  Twelfth  Article  is  as  plain  as  words  can  make  it  on  the 
evangelical  side  (observe,  in  particular,  the  word  necessarily) :  of 
course  I  think  its  natural  meaning  may  be  explained  away,  for  I 
subscribe  it  m3r8elf  in  a  non-natural  sense.' — p.  693. 

f  ^  It  has  been  considered  bj  some  that  subscription  to  our  Nin^^ 
teenth  Article  requires  the  formation  and  expression  of  an  opinion, 
tliat  the  formal  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Church  is  erroneous  in  some 
particulars ;  but  a  very  little  consideration  will  show  that  no  one 
is  at  all  committed  by  this  Article  to  so  painfully  presumptuous  a 
sentiment.'  He  then  gives  his  interpretation,  and  adds — *  If  this 
appears  the  solemn  annunciation  of  a  mere  truism,  I  quite  admit 
that  it  is  so.' — p.  100. 
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tow  and  bitterness  of  heart,  our  great  sin  in  deserting 
her  communion,  and  to  sue  humbly  at  her  feet  for 
pardon  and  restoration.'* — Yet,  in  the  same  para^ 
graph,  he  tells  us  with  a  simplicity  truly  admirable 
-•—  ^  If  it  be  granted  that  the  aiming  at  such  objects,  as 
I  have  ventured  to  put  forward  as  desirable,  implies 
of  itself  no  set  purpose  of  Romanising  our  Churchy 
I  must  beg  leave  to  doubt  whether  any  single  one  of 
her  members  entertains  any  such  purpose.'  We  quite 
agree  with  him ;  if  he  can  get  any  one  to  concede  so 
modest  a  postulate,  he  may  well  expect  a  cordial 
admission  of  the  inference. 

Mr.  Ward  elsewhere  contends  for  his  *  liberty  of 
private  judgment '  in  the  following  terms :  — '  Lei 
Mr.  WiUiams,  if  he  so  please,  still  publish  his  opinion, 
that  human  support  and  human  comfort  were  needful 
to  St.  Mary  after  our  Lord's  ascension.  Let  Dr.  Hook 
continue  to  call  Roman  Catholics  Mariolaters ;  but  let 
others  have  equal  liberty^  and  with  no  greater  re- 
monstrance, to  honour  St.  Mary  as  the  highest  and 
purest  of  creatures,  to  regard  the  Roman  Church  with 
affection  and  reverence,  and  to  hold  a  Pope's  dogmatic 
decree  as  at  least  exempt  from  our  criticism  and 
comment.  It  is  impossible  for  our  opinions  to  pain 
them  more  than  theirs  pain  us.'  — '  That  a  sustained 
and  vigorous  attack  on  the  principles  of  the  Reforma* 
tion  is  the  only  course  by  which  this  object  can  be 
obtained,  is  my  deep  and  certain  conviction.  I  mean 
an  humble  and  religious  carrying  out  of  those  great 
principles  which  the  Reformation  denied  — «  obedience 
and  faith.' f 

His  work  is  full  of  pious  sentiments  on  the  duties 
of  *  obedience  and  faith '  —  and  both,  in  his  case,  are 
of  an  unparalleled  character.  His  faith  is  such,  that  he 

*  P.  473.  t  !*•  100—588. 
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can  swear  assent  to  Articles  in  a  ^  non-natural  sense ; ' 
and  his  obedience  is  such,  that  he  will  yield  alle* 
giance  neither  to  that  Church  to  which  he  has  actually* 
sworn  it,  nor  to  that  which,  by  his  own  admission,  has 
the  greatest  claim  to  it.  He  resembles  the  wife,  wha 
said  she  was  willing  enough  to  obey  her  husband,  only 
she  would  not  be  nded.  Disclaiming  the  right  of 
*  private  judgment,'  his  opinions,  viewed  in  conjunct 
tion  with  his  position,  proclaim  a  mind  filled  to 
overflowing  with  crochets  and  inconsistencies. 

The  two  principal  men  of  the  movement  are  in 
a  condition  almost  equally  anomalous.  Dr.  Pusey 
having,  in  the  course  of  his  ^  developments,'  affirmed, 
in  his  celebrated  sermon  on  the  ^  Eucharist,'  doctrine 
which  the  University  authorities  condemned  as  hete- 
rodo^  h»  been  orlr^  u>  e^iate  hto  ofeoce  by  . 
two  years'  silence.  It  is  true  he  affirmed,  with 
engaging  simplicity,  that  he  was  not  at  all  aware 
of  having  advanced  aught  at  variance  with  the  formu- 
laries  of  the  Church  of  England.  But  his  opinions, 
so  far  as  we  can  discover  them,  as  well  as  his  particu- 
\qx  line  of  defence,  we  shall  more  particularly  consider 
hereafter. 

Mr.  Newman  having  retracted  almost  all  his  ob* 
jections  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  from  which,  however, 
he  is  still  a  separatist  *,  and  having  not  retracted  any 
of  the  severe  things  he  has  uttered  against  the 
Church  of  England,  in  which  he  still  remains ;  having 
also,  in  his  zeal  for  the  dark  ages,  undertaken  the 
defence  of  an  indefinite  number  of  primitive  and 
medicsval  miracles,  and  affixed  his  editorial  imprima^ 
tur  on  a  series  of  publications  advocating  the  reli- 
gious system  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and,  amongst  other 
things,  the  supremacy  of  the  Apostolic  See,  (which, 

•  1844. 
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nevertheless,  he  will  not  obey,)  may  be  considered  to 
be  by  this  time  a  Church  of  himself;  and  if  he  pro- 
ceeds in  this  felicitous  accumulation  of  paradoxes 
and  anomalies,  will  probably  have  to  employ  at  last 
language  something  like  that  of  the  philosophic  mys* 
tic  of  Germany :  —  ^  There  is  but  one  man  who  under* 
stands  my  doctrines,  and  he  does  not  understand 
them!' 

Mr.  Palmer  is  anxious  to  show  that,  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  ^  a  new  school '  *  has  been 
formed  at  Oxford*  Alas!  for  the  rapid  changes  of 
the  one  unchangeable  Catholicism  —  the  original 
school  is  but  little  more  than  ten  years  old !  —  To  us 
it  appears  clearly  enough  that  the  ^  new  school '  is  but 
a  consistent  and  natural  ^  development '  (to  use  once 
more  their  favourite  term)  of  the  *  old/  Mr,  Palmer 
seems  to  be  unconscious  that  the  more  recent  extrava^ 
gancies  are  the  legitimate,  the  inevitable  fruit  of  those 
High  Church  principles  —  of  that  reverence  for  an* 
tiquity  and  tradition,  which  he  still  continues  to 
£xtoL  Yet  his  own  misgivings,  soon  after  his  more 
zealous  or  more  persevering  coadjutors  entered  upon 

•  *  Within  the  kst  two  or  three  years,  however,  a  new  school 
has  made  its  appearance.  The  Church  has  unhappily  had  reason 
to  feel  the  existence  of  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  with  her  prin- 
-dplesy  of  enmity  to  her  reformers,  of  recklessness  for  her  interests. 
We  have  seen,  in  the  same  quarter,  a  spirit  of  almost  servility  and 
.  adulation  to  Rome,  an  enthusiastic  and  exaggerated  praise  of  its 
merits,  an  appeal  to  all  deep  feeKngs  and  sympathies  in  its  favour, 
a  tendency  to  look  to  Bome  as  the  model  and  the  standard  of  all 
.that  is  beautiful  and  correct  in  art,  all  that  is  sublime  in  poetryi 

all  that  is  elevated  in  devotion In  conversation,  remarks 

have  been  sometimes  heard  indicating  a  disposition  to  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  the  see  of  Bome,  to  give  way  to  all  its  claims^ 

however  extreme. And  in  the  same  spirit  those  who  are 

in  any  way  opposed  to  the  highest  pitch  of  Boman  usurpations^ 
are  sometimes  lookod  on  as  little  better  than  heretics/ — Palmer's 
Narrative^  p.  44. 
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their  career,  aiid  the  emphatic  predictions  of  both 
Protestants  and  Romanists  as  to  the  result,  ought  to 
have  made  him  suspect  that  his  ^  new  school '  is  bat  an 
expansion  of  the  ^  old.'  That  he  and  others  had  no 
intention  of  promoting  such  a  result,  he  loudly  affirms, 
and  vre  care  not  to  deny  it ;  that  the  principles  advo- 
cated involved  that  result  —  that  they  were  the  acom^ 
the  other  the  oak  —  is  all  that  we  maintain ;  and  this 
connexion,  long  since  asserted  by  almost  every  one, 
experience  has  abundantly  confirmed* 

To  the  argument,  however,  on  which  we  are  about 
to  insist,  it  little  matters  whether  Mr.  Palmer's  as* 
sertion  <rf.  a  *new  school '  be  correct  or  not,  —  whether 
there  be  one  Oxford  School  or  two,  or  twenty  — * 
whether  recent  extravagances  are  but  ^  developments^ 
of  the  original  system,  or  '  new  formations '  upon  it 
= —  whether  there  be  one  pretended  system  with  hope» 
lessly  discordant  expounders  thereof,  or  diverse  sys*- 
tems,  each  pretending  to  be  the  only  one  possessing 
Catholic  authenticity.  We  say  we  accept  either  of 
these  alternatives ;  and,  in  either  case,  proceed  to  ask 
— r  ^  But  what  becomes  of  that  fiiir  vision  of  the  cne 
indivisible  Catholic  system,  professed  by  the  one  vi- 
sible Church  of  all  ages,  which  was  to  be  so  easily 
deduced  by  the  aid  of  antiquity  and  tradition ;  which 
was  to  require  no  exercise  of  private  judgment,  or 
rather  which  superseded  and  forbade  it ;  and  which 
we  might  have  expected  that  the  Oxford  School  itself 
would  have  delivered  with  some  degree  of  unani- 
mity?' Their  positions  were  sufficiently  hazardous 
and  self-contradictory  even  before  their  present  di5» 
ferences.  Of  that  *  one  visible  Church,'  as  consti- 
tuted by  themselves,  consisting  of  Romanists,  Greeks, 
and  Anglicans,  they  could  not  persuade  one  hundredth 
part  to  admit  that  they,  the  very  authors  of  the  fig- 
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ment,  belonged  to  the  Catholic  Church  at  all  —  and 
now  it  appears  they  cannot  agree  about  the  one 
system  of  truth  amongst  themselves  I  Singular  il« 
lustration  of  the  infallible  guidance  of  tradition,  and 
of  the  danger  of  admitting  the  exercise  of  private 
judgment!  •^  Our  judge  of  controversies/  as  Chilling-' 
worth  said  of  the  dispute  respecting  papal  inMlibility, 

*  has  become  itself  our  greatest  controversy/ 

*  Despite  the  assaults  on  the  Oxford  system  from 
without,  and  the  formidable  symptoms  of  disorganisa* 
tion  from  within,  it  has  been  recently  maintained,  in 
an  elaborate  Paper*,  attributed  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  which  bears  strong  internal  marks  of  his  pen  — 
having  all  the  cloud*like  formation,  and  unsubstantial 
mistiness  of  his  style — that  the  cause  of  ^  Catholic 
principles'  is  still  auspiciously  advancing.  This  is 
an  assertion  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  definition  or 
catalogue  of  these  principles,  it  is  of  course  easy  to 
make  and  very  difficult  to  disprove ;  for  we  are  too 
familiar  with  the  way  in  which  these  vague  terms  are 
employed  by  such  writers,  not  to  know  that  they  may 
mean  any  thing — and,  still  more  frequently,  nothings 
The  diversities  of  opinion  in  the  party  itself,  the 
extreme  views  recently  manifested,  this  writer  admits 
and  laments ;  those  who  hold  them  form,  he  tells  us, 
the  *  extreme  droite^  of  the  Oxford  School ;  unhappily 
too  much  biassed  in  favour  of  Roman  CcUhoUdsm ;  but 
not,  it  seems,  interfering  with  the  progress  of  the 
true  *  Catholicism.'  *When  we  speak,'  says  he,  *of 
the  country  and  of  the  Church  at  large,  it  is  evident 
the  body,  as  a  body,  moves  forward  £5pom  year  to  year, 
we  might  almost  say  from  day  to  day,  in  the  line  of 
eatholicis'in.^     For  any  definite  meaning  which  such 

♦  Foreign  and  Colonial  Review,  No.  IV.  October,  1843. 
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cloudy  language  conveys —  and  the  article  is  through- 
out composed  in  it — it  might  as  well  have  been  stated 
that  the  nation  was  moving  forward  from  day  to  day 
in  the  line  of  a  transcendental  curve ;  it  would  have 
conveyed  just  as  intelligible  a  notion  to  sober*minded 
readers. 

The  fallacy  consists  in  manoeuvring,  so  to  speak, 
with  the  word '  Catholicism,'  as  if  it  indicated  some 
fixed,  well-defined  point  to  which  all  things  are  tend- 
ing, and  then  allowing  each  reader  tacitly  to  substitute 
his  own  notion  of  it  for  a  universal  one.  The  fallacy 
proclaims  itself  the  moment  we  ask — *  What  are  Ca- 
tholic principles  V  We  then  find  they  are  just  those 
of  the  present  expositor,  whoever  he  may  be.  Each 
in  turn  exercises  the  calumniated  right  of  private 
judgment,  while  all,  in  the  same  breath,  repudiate  it.* 

No  sooner  do  we  force  an  answer  to  this  awkward 
query,  ^What  is  Catholicism?'  than  the  treacherous 
unanimity,  which  had  been  maintained  by  using  cer- 
tain terms  without  a  definite  meaning,  vanishes  in  a 
Babel-like  confusion.  ^You  will  find  it  in  its  in-^ 
tegrity,  stereotyped  in  the  Tridentine  Decrees,'  ex- 
claim the  millions  of  Eome.  ^  You  will  find  no  such 
thing,'  coolly  reply  the  millions  of  the  Greek  Church ; 

*  if  you  want  to  find  Catholicism  in  its  purity,  you 
must  consult  one  of  our  patriarchs.'  *  Either  Church 
will  indeed  answer  the  purpose,'  blandly  admits  the 
more  advanced  disciple  of  the  Oxford  School ;  *  but  as 

*  So  ludicrously  do  these  writers  play  with  this  abased  term, 

*  Catholic,'  that  we  observe  some  of  them  do  not  scruple  to  apeak 
of  the  Chnrch  as  more  or  lest  Catholic  at  one  period  than  another 
(Newman's  <  Essay,'  p.  35.) ;  forgetting  that  Catholicism  can  have 

no  degrees,  and  that  the  Church  must,  on  their  principles,  be  either 
Catholic  or  not.  It  would  be  just  as  logical  to  speak  of  triangles 
which  are  eminently  triangular,  or  of  a  universality  which  is  more 
or  less  than  universal ! 
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each  is  apt  to  include  in  Catholicism  somewhat  more 
than  is  Catholic,  you  can  find  it  in  its  purity  only  in 
the  ^  Oxford  Tracts '  —  with  the  addition,  "  if  so  be,"  of 
certain  developments,  "  so  to  speak,"  which  the  writers 
have,  "  as  it  were,"  reserved.^  '  You  will  find  it  there,' 
whispers  a  more  timid  disciple  of  the  same  School,  '  if 
you  will  deduct  certain  doctrines  which  they  have  not 
reserved.'  'Grieved  and  humbled  I  am,'  says  Mr. 
Gladstone,  with  much  solemnity,  'that  our  beloved 
friends  have  gone  somewhat  beyond  that  precise  point 
at  which,  undoubtedly,  absolute  and  unchangeable 
Catholicism  is  found.' 

Thus  each  employs  the  term  '  Catholicism'  as  Mr. 
Thwackum  the  term  *  religion.'  *When  I  mention 
religion,'  says  that  worthy,  *  I  mean  the  Christian 
religion ;  and  not  only  the  Christian  religion,  but  the 
Protestant  religion;  and  not  only  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion, but  the  Church  of  England.'  While  each 
abjures  his  private  judgment  in  fixing  this  fugitive 
'  Catholicism,'  we  find  in  fact  we  have  nothing  else. 
It  is  the  Romish  Church  —  it  is  the  Greek  Church 
—  it  is  Anglicanism  —  it  is  a  species  of  Anglicanism 
— it  is  a  subordinate  species  of  Anglicanism  —  it  is 
a  theory  of  Mr.  Newman — of  Mr.  Palmer  —  of  Mr. 
Gladstone — but  still,  be  assured,  it  is  all  Catholicism ! 

Nor  is  this  all.  Many  thousands  of  those  au- 
thorised guides  of  the  Anglican  Church,  whom  the 
Tractarians  themselves  admit  to  be  ^authorised,' 
exclaim  —  *  All  these  parties  are  in  delusion  together. 
Even  Mr.  Gladstone's  "  Church  principles  "  are  nothing 
more  than  ancient  superstitions,  not  only  without  the 
warrant,  but  against  the  whole  spirit  of  Scripture.' 
Amongst  these  'authorised  guides'  are  included 
bishops,  and  even  an  archbishop ;  and  the  same 
sentiments  are   echoed  by  many  thousands  of  the 
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members  of  that  *  branch'  of  the  Catholic  Church  to 
which  the  Tractarians  themselves  belong. 

Such  is  the  answer  to  the  question,  *What  is 
Catholicism?'  Oest  moiy  reply  half-a-dozen  distinct 
Churches,  and  half-a-dozen  variously  judging  members 
of  the  same  Church. 

These  diversities  of  result  afford  an  irrefragable 
proof,  of  the  futility  of  the  attempt  to  deduce  the  one 
Catholic  system  from  antiquity  and  tradition.  The 
attempt  is  in  fact  an  experimerUum  cnuns;  for  the 
result,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  theory,  can  be  but 
one;  all  diversity  is  excluded.  The  problem  is  not 
an  indeterminate  equation ;  it  admits  of  but  a  single 
solution.  In  arriving  therefore,  as  they  have  done, 
at  different  results,  these  pretenders  to  Catholicism 
may  well  all  be  wrong,  for  error  is  infinite ;  but  they 
cannot  aU  be  right,  for  truth  is  but  one.  If  it  be  re- 
plied, that  though  aU  cannot  be  right,  one  is  so,  it  is 
sufficient  to  ask,  which  is  in  that  happy  predicament ; 
and  whether  we  are  to  regard  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  New- 
man, Mr.  Palmer,  or  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  the  one  in- 
fallible? When  these  logicians  have  decided  this 
question,  (which  they  well  know  is  but  to  invite  them 
to  a  restatement  of  their  difficulties,)  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  consider  the  value  of  the  all-reconciling 
theory. 

Such  diversity  of  result  was  inevitable.  Profes- 
sedly rejecting  their  individual  judgment^  these  gen- 
tlemen yet  had  nothing  else  to  trust  to.  It  was  still 
a  question  of  interpretqMon  —  as  much  so  as  with  the 
ordinary  Protestant — only  with  the  pleasant  addition 
that  it  was  to  extend  over  a  whole  library,  instead  of 
a  book,  embrace  evidence  infinitely  more  complicated, 
and  terminate  in  but  one  result.  The  decrees  of 
Councils  and  the  writings  of  Fathers,  as  Chilling- 
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worth  well  observed,  are  at  least  as  difficult  to  be 
interpreted  as  the  Bible ;  and  it  may  be  modestly 
conjectured,  that  inspired  men  covld  express  them- 
selves with  as  much  perspicuity  as  even  a  Chrysostom 
or  a  Jerome.  The  theory  of  the  Oxford  Tractarians 
—  at  least  as  that  theory  was  originally  developed  in 
the  remote  antiquity  of  some  seven  years  ago  —  only 
increased  the  difficulty  which  they  affirm  so  insur- 
mountable to  the  Bible  Protestant*  All  this,  Dr. 
Wiseman,  who  is,  of  course,  anxious  to  arrive  at 
something  more  stable  —  even  an  ever-present  oracle, 
a  perpetual  infallible  guide  —  is  not  slow  to  perceive 
or  admit.  *  Antiquity,  as  deposited  in  the  writings 
of  the  early  ages,  is  a  dead  letter,  as  much  as  the 
Bible ;  it  requires  a  living  interpreter  no  less.  It  has 
its  obscurities,  its  perplexities,  its  apparent  contra- 
dictions as  much :  it  requires  a  guide  no  less,  to  con- 
duct us  through  its  mazes.  It  cannot  step  in,  and 
decide  between  conflicting  opinions  and  rival  claims  ; 
it  can  at  most  be  a  code  which  requires  a  judge  to 
apply  it.  It  is  more  voluminous,  more  complex,  more 
uncompact,  than  Scripture ;  it  needs  more  some  me- 
thodising and  harmonising  authoritative  expounder.* 
Having,  in  the  preceding  essay,  given  more  space 
to  the  subject  of  Tradition  and  the  Fathers,  than  is 
usually  bestowed  upon  it  even  in  works  which  for- 
mally treat  of  the  Oxford  Tract  system,  we  do  not 
feel  disposed  to  resume  it  here.  In  that  essay  were 
detailed  the  causes  which  must  inevitably  lead  to  the 
diversities  of  opinion  which  have  appeared.  The 
much  vaunted  rule  of  Vincentius  Lirinensis  was  also 
examined ;  and  after  our  best  and,  •  we  will  add, 
honest  efforts  to  understand  and  expound  it,  we  were 

*  High  Church  Claims ;  or,  a  Series  of  Papers  on  the  Oxford 
Controversy.    Bj  Nicholas  Wiseman.     1841:  p.  37. 
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compelled  to  dismiss  it  as  utterly  vague  and  uncer- 
tain. It  was  shown  that,  if  taken  without  any  limit- 
ations, it  is  a  manifest  absurdity ;  and  if  with  all  the 
limitations  it  requires,  as  manifest  a  nullity ;  that  at 
the  very  best,  as  fully  expounded  by  its  author,  it  is 
but  a  barren  truism,  assuring  us  that  the  Catholic 
faith  is  the  faith  of  Catholics,  and  reducing  the  great 
problem  we  have  to  solve,  to  this  —  *  Given  the  Ca- 
tholic faith,  to  Jind  it ! '  That  we  have  proved  this  to 
the  satisfaction  of  every  unbiassed  mind  in  the  essay 
referred  to,  we  humbly  venture  to  believe.  If  not,  we 
invite  a  refutation  of  our  reasonings. 

But  though  there  are,  probably,  few  propositions 
out  of  the  exact  sciences  more  susceptible  of  demon- 
stration than  the  uncertainty  and  vagueness  of  all 
such  methods  of  extracting  the  one  system  of  Catho- 
licism from  tradition  and  antiquity*,  and  the  impos- 

•  Next  to  Chillingworth,  there  is  none  of  our  older  authors  by 
whom  the  uncertainty  of  tradition,  and  the  egregious  folly  of  trust- 
ing to  it,  have  been  more  completely  demonstrated  than  by  Jeremy 
Taylor,  in  his  *  Liberty  of  Prophesying,'  and  his  *  Dissuasive  from 
Pbpery.'  His  learning  is  so  profuse,  and  his  imagination  so  bril- 
liant, as  to  throw  into  the  shade  his  other  splendid  endowments. 
But  when  he  does  himself  full  justice,  his  logic  is  quite  equal  to  his 
rhetoric. — Of  modern  refutations  of  the  theory  of  tradition,  or 
0t,  some  of  its  main  principles,  the  present  controversy  has  elicited 
many  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation.  They  will,  we  trusty 
be  useful  in  promoting  the  ultimate  settlement  of  this  great  ques- 
tion, when  the  works  which  immediately  provoked  them  are  read 
no  more.  Archbishop  Whately  has  touched  on  the  subject  in 
various  publications,  with  all  his  characteristic  clearness,  precision, 
and  ability.  Mr.  Powell's  *  Tradition  Unveiled,'  with  the  *  Sup- 
plement,' are  well  worthy  of  general  perusal.  Dr.  Alexander,  in 
his  ^  Anglo-Catholicism  not  Apostolical,'  (chap.  ii.  sec.  3,  4,)  has 
treated  the  subject  with  equal  skill  and  moderation.  To  these 
authors  it  would  be  most  ungrateful  not  to  add  Dr.  Conybeare — 
'Bampton  Lectures'  for  the  year  1839,  'Analytical  Examination 
of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers.'     His  work  is  one  of  the  most  candid 
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sibility  of  obtaining  uniform  results,  the  most  strik- 
ing argument  to  the  popular  mind  is  perhaps  the  fact 
of  the  diversities  in  which  the  attempt  has  actually 
issued.  There  are,  first,  thousands  of  unquestionable 
learning,  candour,  and  perspicacity,  who  deny  that 
any  stable  and  uniform  system  can  be  deduced  from 
such  sources  at  al] ;  and  secondly,  those  who  affirm 
that  such  a  system  can  be  deduced,  cannot  agree 
about  what  it  is. 

As  variety  of  result  was  inevitable,  so  none  need 
wonder  at  the  successive  *  developments'  to  which  the 
advocates  of  the  theory  have  been  driven  ;  nor  that 
each  ^  development'  has  issued  in  a  nearer  approxima- 
tion to  Rome.     Rome  is,  in  fact,  the  only  port  on  that 

and  able  we  have  ever  read.  It  incidentally  takes  up,  and  with 
admirable  moderation,  the  main  questions  connected  with  the 
claims  of  tradition,  and  the  authority  of  the  Fathers ;  and  though 
the  lenience  towards  patristic  infirmities  and  extravagances  is 
carried  quite  as  far  as  historical  justice  will  allow,  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  are  only  the  more  significant  on  that  very  account.  The 
work  is  not  printed  with  an  accuracy  worthy  of  the  Oxford  press. 
To  a  small  list  of  errata  at  the  end,  we  have  added  about  a  score 
in  the  copy  we  perused.  This  we  mention  for  the  sake  of  one, 
which,  in  its  way,  is  a  literary  curiosity.  In  a  note,  p.  166.,  we 
find  an  aUusion  to  '  the  evocation  of  the  spirit  of  Saul  by  the  witch 
of  Endor!'  It  is  singular  that  so  gross  a  blunder  should  have 
been  written  and  copied  by  the  author — seen  in  the  proof-*— seen 
in  the  revise — read  and  re-read  by  the  printer,  and  yet  have  passed 
without  detection.  If  such  errors,  one  is  ready  to  exclaim,  can 
creep  into  deliberately  printed  documents,  what  may  be  expected 
from  tradition  ? 

There  are  many  other  works  on  various  points  of  this  great  con- 
troversy (some  written  by  authors  in  the  Church,  and  some  by 
authors  <mt  of  it),  which  want  of  space  alone  prevents  us  from 
noticing  with  deserved  approbation.  Some  of  the  principal  were 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  essay,  and  others  will  hereafter  be 
alluded  to.  The  controversy  is  so  voluminous,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  any  journal  to  criticise  half  the  works  with  which  the  press  is 
teeming. 
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open  and  stormy  coast.  The  period  called  *  An- 
tiquity' is  so  indefinite  —  the  exaggerations  of  scrip- 
tural doctrines  and  rites  into  errors  and  corruptions 
so  gradual  —  the  errors  and  corruptions  themselves  so 
concatenated  —  the  citations  and  contra-citations  from 
the  Fathers  so  conflicting  —  that  it  is  much  more  easy 
to  admit  the  theory  of  *  development/  now  so  much  in 
vogue,  and  to  regard  Romanism  as  a  consistent  evolu- 
tion of  primitive  Christianity,  than  to  determine  the 
point  at  which  'Tradition'  is  exhausted,  and  *  Anti- 
quity' becomes  modem.  Having  no  reason  to  stop 
at  any  one  point,  these  theorists  are  led  on,  according 
as  caution  or  zeal  predominates,  from  the  second  cen- 
tury to  the  third,  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  or  fifth, 
and  so  on.  For  this  reason,  it  was  stated  in  the 
previous  essay,  that  Hhousands  of  Anglicans  were 
contending  for  the  system  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  cen- 
tury, and  even  there  felt  their  footing  insecure.'  Not 
a  few  have  now  conceded  the  supremacy  of  the  Apos- 
tolic See,  and  seem  to  want  no  one  thing  which  should 
make  them  return  to  the  bosom  of  Rome,  except  the 
troublesome  virtues — honesty  and  courage. 

For  a  long  time,  indeed,  these  writers  were  con- 
tented to  use  that  plausible  generality  of  *  antiquity,' 
just  as  they  use  the  word  *  Catholicism'  — as  if  it 
were  quite  determinate,  when  nothing  is  less  so.  One 
might  imagine,  to  hear  some  of  their  expressions,  that 
antiquity  was  as  definite  a  measure  of  time  as  a  cen- 
tury or  a  day ;  that  there  was  no  more  dispute  about 
it  than  about  a  yard  of  tape,  or  a  pound  of  tea.  But 
when  we  consult  Mr.  Newman,  he  sends  us  away  dis- 
consolate, by  assuring  us  that  the  '  era  of  purity'  can- 
not be  fixed  within  a  nearer  approximation  than  four 
hundred  years.  Some  will  perversely  take  the  term 
*  antiquity'  to  mean  the  first  two  centuries;  others, 
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the  first  three;  others,  four;  and  at  these  points 
pitch  their  frail  tents,  perfectly  convinced  in  their  own 
minds  that  there  they  have  found  that  ^  Catholic  con- 
sent' which  excludes  all  exercise  of  private  judgment 
— of  which  their  ovm  private  judgment  is  of  course 
their  infallible  informant. 

The  result  corresponds.  One  man  adopts  this  ^  de- 
velopment' of  the  apostolic  ^So^,  as  Mr.  Froude  ex- 
pressed it — another  that.  One  man  clutches  a  frag- 
ment of  antiquity  as  a  precious  prize,  which  another 
looks  at  with  contempt.  Whatever  time  has  '  brought 
down  in  his  huge  drag-net/  as  Milton  phrases  it,  is 
carefully  raked  out  of  the  turbid  stream,  and  appro- 
priated by  some  one  or  other  as  a  treasure.  It  is 
a  scrap  of  apostolic  doctrine  —  a  sacred  symbol — a 
martyr-reUc. 

It  is  very  easy  for  writers,  by  a  careful  abstinence 
from  definitions,  and  a  tacit  reference  to  their  ovm 
opinionsj  as  if  they  were  a  standard,  (each  man  they 
address  of  course  doing  the  same  friendly  office  for 
himself,)  to  assume  the  precise  point  in  the  move- 
ment, where  alone  resides  Catholic  truth;  and  on 
each  side  of  which  is  error,  either  in  excess  or  by  de- 
fect. This,  as  already  remarked,  is  the  fallacy  into 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  fallen.  But  there  are,  in  fact, 
a  hundred  such  points,  and  those  perpetually  shifting. 
At  each  stands,  for  a  moment,  some  one  who  chari- 
tably warns  those  who  are  in  advance,  and  benignly 
beckons  onward  those  who  are  behind ;  assuring  both 
parties,  that  in  that  very  spot  where  he  has  planted  his 
foot,  is  the  juste  milieu  —  the  golden  mean  of  Catholic 
truth.  Each  man  assumes  his  visible  horizon  to  be  a 
substantial  limit,  and  threatens  those  who  venture 
beyond  it  with  the  fate  with  which  Columbus  was  me- 
naced by  some  philosophers  of  his  day,  —  that  they 

M   4 
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will  infallibly  topple  over  the  world's  edge  into  the 
infinite  void. 

In  fact,  however,  the  whole  is  in  motion  —  it  is 
a  caravan  of  pilgrims,  having,  of  course,  its  front  and 
its  rear;  and  those  who  pitch  their  tents  at  night, 
imagining  that  they  have  taken  up  their  abode  for 
ever,  are  by  no  means  certain  that  they  will  not  be  a 
stage  nearer  Rome  before  the  next  sun  goes  down. 
The  confidence  which  the  more  moderate  may  feel, 
that  they  have  attained  the  place  where  inquiry  ter- 
minates, and  weary  faith  may  repose  herself,  ought 
to  be  abated,  when  they  reflect  that  the  originators  of 
the  movement  —  those  who  have  studied  their  com- 
mon principles  most  intensely  —  who  first  expounded 
them  —  have  already  gone  furthest,  and  have  been 
convinced  that  the  limit  of  Catholicity  still  lies  beyond 
them.  They  are  surely  as  likely  as  any  to  understand 
the  common  principles  of  the  party,  and  upon  these 
principles  to  be  in  the  right.  And  we  firmly  believe 
that  on  those  principles  they  are  right — consistent  in 
their  progress,  though  not  in  any  one  position  they 
have  assumed ;  they  must  say  to  Antiquity  — 

'  A  little  onward)  lend  thy  guiding  hand 
To  these  dark  steps — a  little  further  on* — 

and  they  will  then  find  themselves,  where  alone  they 
can  be  fully  consistent,  within  the  sheltering  embraces 
of  their  Roman  mother. 

At  the  existence  of  the  now  acknowledged  tenden- 
cies to  Romanism  in  a  large  portion  of  those  who  have 
advocated  the  Oxford  Tract  system,  none  ought  to 
wonder.  As  we  have  seen,  the  difficulties  of  applying 
their  theory — the  impossibility  of  arriving  at  one 
uniform  result  —  will  naturally  prepare  the  way  for 
such  consequences.     To  allow  weight  to  the  tolerably 
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concurrent  opinion  of  antiquity,  as  a  probably  correct 
interpretation  of  some  few  very  subordinate  points  in 
which  Scripture  may  be  regarded  as  obscure,  is  one 
thing ;  it  is  quite  another  to  regard  it  as  authoritative^ 
and  that  not  only  where  Scripture  is  obscure,  but 
where  it  says  nothing,  or  even  seems  to  say  the  con- 
trary. Those  who  maintain  this,  who  believe  that 
Tradition  affords  a  supplementary  Revelation  coor- 
dinate in  authority  with  Scripture,  and  who  attempt 
to  deduce  the  integral  system  of  Catholic  Christianity 
from  it,  find  the  difficulties  in  the  evidence  so  insur- 
mountable—  such  unreasonableness  in  stopping  at 
any  one  point  —  such  an  equality  of  plausible  argu- 
ments  for  the  doctrines  they  would  fain  retain,  and 
the  doctrines  they  would  fain  reject — such  variations 
in  the  views  of  different  advocates  of  the  very  same 
principles,  that  they  are  apt,  in  very  weariness  of 
mind,  to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  that 
Church  where  inquiries  are  silenced,  if  not  satisfied, 
and  doubts  are  extinguished,  though  not  solved.  The 
system  of  the  *  Oxford  Tracts '  is  in  fact  an  inclined 
plane,  and  he  who  plants  his  foot  upon  it  may  think 
himself  fortunate,  if  he  does  not  ultimately  find  him- 
self, after  many  gyrations,  and  with  much  vertigo,  at 
the  very  bottom. 

This  tendency  to  Romanism  has  been,  doubtless, 
also  increased  by  the  intolerable  absurdity  of  the  po- 
sition, which  the  Oxford  Tract  system  compelled  its 
advocates  to  occupy.  According  to  that  theory,  the 
Catholic  Church  is  One  and  Visible,  and  consists  of 
the  *  independent  branches '  of  the  Romish,  Greek,  and 
Anglican  Churches.  Now,  the  two  first,  after  having 
excommunicated  each  other,  both  agree  in  excommu- 
nicating the  last,  and  deny  it  the  title  of  Catholic 
altogether.    The  Tractarians  are  equally  unsuccessful 
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in  gaining  unanimous  assent  to  their  views,  even 
amongst  the  members  of  their  ovm  *  branch'  of  this 
Catholic  Church — thousands  of  whom,  including,  as 
already  said,  bishops  and  an  archbishop  among  them, 
deny  both  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  one  visible  com- 
munity, and  that  the  system  of  doctrines  which  these 
divines  would  impute  to  it,  is  a  tme  system. 

The  pressure  of  this  difficulty  could  not  but  be  felt 
by  every  reflecting  disciple  of  the  Oxford  Tract 
School ;  and  has,  in  fact,  prompted  the  most  despe- 
rate efforts  for  relief.  Dr.  Wiseman  has  unmercifully, 
but  most  reasonably,  exposed  this  curious  theory  of 
hostile  alliances ;  and  denies,  for  his  Church,  any  know- 
ledge whatsoever  of  this  novel  form  of  Catholicism. 
Mr.  Gladstone  endeavours,  as  usual,  to  wrap  up  the 
difficulty  in  a  soft  phrase  or  two — to  hide  the  cracks 
and  crevices  of  the  surface,  by  a  glutinous  varnish  of 
plausible  words.  He  tells  us — 'In  her  (the  Churches) 
apostolically  descended  ministry,  such  as  we  receive 
it  upon  historical  evidence,  we  are  to  acknowledge  the 
organ  of  her  collective  action ;  the  medium  of  the  in- 
tercommunication of  those  subordinate,  yet  also  in- 
tegral members,  into  which  she  is  not  separated,  but 
distributed  or  disposed^  *  Exquisite  euphemism  I  *  Dis- 
tributed or  disposed.'  Communities  at  open  war — 
mutually  anathematised  —  reciprocally  excommuni- 
cated, are  still  one  community —  they  are  only  '  dis- 
tributed or  disposed ! '  The  synecdoche  is  as  bold  as 
Ancient  Pistol's  for  theft  'A  fico  for  the  phrase! 
Convey,  the  wise  it  call.'  Surely  it  is  melancholy  to 
find  a  man,  in  many  respects  entitled  to  esteem,  and 
distinguished  by   much  ability  and    candour,   thus 

ludicrously  imposing  on  himself. 

« 

•  Church  Principles,  p.  314. 
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From  the  difficulties  in  question,  the  consbtent 
Komanist  and  the  consistent  Protestant  are,  at  all 
events,  free.  The  former,  though  the  unity  of  which 
he  boasts  is  specious  rather  than  solid,  as  many  con- 
trovertists  have  conclusively  shown,  yet  does  not 
dream  that  it  can  be  found  in  communities  that  are 
under  each  other's  anathema.  He  cannot  even  com* 
prehend  so  curious  a  harmony  of  discords — a  union 
of  communities  which  have  no  communion — a  con« 
federacy  made  up  of  nations  at  war  —  a  body,  the 
members  of  which  are  absolutely  severed;  and  of 
which,  in  every  sense  it  may  be  said,  *  the  left  hand 
knoweth  not  what  the  right  ^hand  doeth.'  This  is 
not  his  notion  of  organic  unity. 

Consistent  Protestants  again  are  as  little  troubled 
with  any  such  difficulty ;  for  they  do  not  admit  that 
there  is  any  one  universal  visible  Church  at  all.  *  In 
their  view  all  true  Christians,  of  whatsoever  commu- 
nion, are  members  of  the  one  universal,  imnsible 
Church;  which  consists  of  the  faithful,  not  only  of 
one  age,  but  of  all  ages,  and  is  gathering  to  itself 
from  the  many  visible  Churches,  whatsoever  is  devout 
and  holy  in  each — to  assemble  at  last  in  that  ^all- 
reconciling  world,'  where  Bossuet  and  Leibnitz  shall 

•  If  there  be  any  point  which  can  be  made  clear,  either  from 
Scripture,  or  from  the  history  of  the  first  two  centuries — and  if 
that  be  not  'primitive  antiquity'  we  know  not  what  is — it  is  the 
independence  of  separate  Churches  of  one  another.  This  is  the 
conclusion  of  all  the  most  learned  and  candid  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rians—  of  Mosheim,  Gieseler,  Augusti,  Waddington,  Campbell. 
It  was  the  conclusion,  also,  of  Barrow  and  Gibbon  ;  each,  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  likely  to  arrive  at  an  opposite  conclusion,  if  truth  had 
not  been  too  strong  for  prejudice.  On  this  subject  the  reader  will 
find  an  admirable  chapter  on  *  The  Holy  Catholic  Church,'  in  Dr. 
Alexander's  very  able  work ;  he  will  also  do  well  to  consult 
Archbishop  Whately's  *  Essays  on  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,'  pp. 
138, 139. 
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dispute  no  more,  and  where  *  Luther  and  Zwingle  shall 
be  well  agreed.' — *  Variations/  which  Catholics  pre- 
tend to  exclude,  but  never  do,  Protestants  not  only 
admit  may  exist,  but  contend  that  they  cannot  but 
exist.  Their  theory  is  very  simple  and  intelligible. 
They  maintain,  with  Chillingworth,  that  every  man 
of  sane  mind,  who  honestly  inquires,  will  arrive  at 
sufficient  truth  to  save  him ;  that,  if  there  be  any 
one  who  thus  honestly  inquires,  and  falls  into  per- 
fectly  involuntary  error,  that  error  will  not  condemn 
him ;  that,  if  a  man  has  not  honestly  inquired,  his 
error  is  chargeable  upon  him  in  the  degree  in  which 
he  has,  by  his  own  negligence  and  wilfulness,  invited 
it ;  that  these  principles  have,  in  fact,  secured  as  great 
an  approximation  to  unity,  as  the  system  which,  after 
admitting  the  maxims  which  must  infallibly  issue  in 
spiritual  despotism  to  attain  it,  fails  to  do  so;  and 
that,  lastly,  this  is  proved  by  the  general  harmony 
of  Protestant  confessions  on  points  which  as  much 
transcend  '  Church  principles'  in  importance,  as  they 
surpass  them  in  clearness. 

Which  of  these  two  views  of  the  subject  is  the 
nobler,  the  worthier — which  best  harmonises  with 
the  instincts  and  exercises  of  Christian  charity — 
which  affords  the  more  reasonable  hope  of  an  essen- 
tial, though  not  an  external  union  of  Christians,  we 
cannot  now  stay  to  inquire. 

But  the  Anglo-Catholic  finds  himself  in  a  desperate 
dilemma,  from  which  both  the  above  parties  are  free- 
He  manages  to  combine  upon  his  theory  every  con- 
ceivable difficulty,  and  to  unite  all  the  lofty  preten- 
sions of  Papal  unity,  with  all  the  *  variations  of  Pro- 
testantism.' Having  defined  his  one  visible  Catholic 
Churchy  ninety-nme  out  of  every  hundred  of  that  very 
Church  reclaim  against  its  being  any  such  thing. 
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If  the  Tractarians  be  right,  it  cleariy  appears  that 
the  Catholic  Church,  so  far  from  being  agreed  as  to 
the  essence  of  its  Catholicism,  does  not  even  know 
its  own  mind  ;  nay,  does  not  even  know  itself.  It  is 
of  no  avail  to  tell  us  that  there  are  some  points,  some 

*  Church  principles,'  in  which  they  are  all  agreed,  and 
that  this  constitutes  them  one  visible  community; 
for,  1.  Such  agreement  in  some  principles  can  no 
more  make  separate  communities  one  visible  com- 
munity, than  the  agreement,  and  on  much  higher 
points,  between  the  English  and  Scottish  Churches 
can  make  them  one  visible  community.  2.  The  alle- 
gation is  not  true ;  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  that  so-called  Church,  nay,  of  the  Anglican  branch 
of  it,  deny  that  the  said  *  Church  principles '  are  any 

*  Church  principles'  at  all.  3.  If  there  be  some  points 
in  which  they  are  agreed,  it  is  equally  true  that  there 
are  many  more,  and  those  infinitely  more  important, 
in  which  Romanists,  Anglicans,  Episcopalians,  Pres- 
byterians, Independents,  and  Lutherans  all  agree; 
and  these  had  surely  better  be  made  the  basis  of  the 
one  visible  Church  with  its  many  '  branches,'  if  there 
must  be  such  a  thing.  Whether  the  principles,  which 
make  a  man  a  Christian,  and  without  which  he  is 
none,  ought  not  to  be  a  more  reasonable  basis  of 
Catholicity,  let  every  reader  judge.  4.  If  they  were 
ever  so  much  agreed  in  the  alleged  *  Church  prin- 
ciples,' that  agreement  caimot  avail  for  the  purpose, 
or  neutralise  the  distinct  assertion  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  so-called  Catholic  Church,  that  such 
agreement  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  it.  By  the 
very  principles  of  Catholicism,  that  and  that  only  is 
Catholic  which  is  admitted  every  where,  always,  and 
by  all ;  hence  the  very  assertion  that  the  principles 
in  question  constitute  the  one  Catholic  Church,  cannot 
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itself  be  a  Catholic  truth.  Catholics  are  allowed,  of 
course,  to  be  at  variance  about  what  they  admit  not 
to  be  Catholic,  but  they  must  not  disagree  about 
what  is.  Otherwise  *each  branch'  of  the  Catholic 
Church  is  at  liberty  to  form  its  own  catalogue  of 
Catholic  essentials ;  and,  as  the  Oxford  divines  have 
done,  constitute  their  Catholic  Church  accordingly. 
And  therefore  we  say  to  these  divines,  —  5.  The 
points  you  select  as  Catholic  are  just  of  your  own 
arbitrary  selection,  the  result  of  the  exercise  of  your 
abjured  private  judgment.  You  have  no  reason  for 
the  limit  you  have  found.  Why  have  you  not  re- 
stricted your  catalogue  to  the  points  of  agreement 
amongst  all  Christians,  or  extended  it  to  those  of 
the  Romish  Church  ?  They  reply — because  the  one 
embrace  fewer,  and  the  other  more,  than  the  true 
principles  of  Catholicism.  '  Catholicism  as  defined 
by  whom?'  we  reply. — *By  ourselves,  to  be  sure.' 
*  We  thought  so.  On  what  authority?' — *0n  that 
of  the  Ancient  Church.'  *  What  do  you  call  an- 
cient ?'  — '  We  do  not  know  exactly  —  something 
between  the  third  and  seventh  centuries — more  or 
less.'  *  And  who  interprets,  after  all,  the  sentence  of 
antiquity?'  —  *  We  do.'  *A11  just  as  we  supposed,' 
we  reply, — Hhat  is,  you  fix  on  your  own  test  of 
Catholicism,  and  the  Romanists  have  just  as  much 
reason  for  fixing  on  another.  And  yet  you  are  the 
men  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  private  judgment !' 
Such  is  the  portentous  figment  of  their  one  visible 
Church !  It  consists — of  mutually  excommunicated 
communities;  it  is  constituted  by  principles  which 
no  inconsiderable  minority  deny  to  be  true ;  which, 
even  if  true,  the  immense  majority  deny  to  be  the 
essence  of  Catholicism ;  and  which,  lastly,  are  deter- 
mined by  a  small  knot  of  divines  in  virtue  of  that 
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private  judgment  wMcIl  they  alg^ire,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  which  they  are  themselves  splitting  into 
opposite  parties !  Can  we  wonder  that  many  of  the 
disciples  of  this  School  feel  compelled  to  go  a  little 
further  in  search  of  that  one  visible  Church  which  they 
are  persuaded  exists,  and  sigh  for  that  unity  which 
they  have  as  yet  found  only  in  name  ? 

Let  none  be  surprised,  then,  at  the  formation  of  a 
*  new  School,'  or  the  expansion  of  the  *  old  School ; ' 
it  matters  not  which  they  call  it,  for  the  fact  of 
hopeless  diversities  is  the  point  on  which  we  prin- 
cipally insist.  That  feet  shows  us,  that  the  Oxford 
theory  is  an  ignominious  failure:  what  was  early 
predicted,  experience  has  now  confirmed.  Never 
were  there  more  lofty  pretensions ;  never  a  more 
abortive  result.  These  divines  were  to  render  them- 
selves, and  us,  independent  of  the  exercise  of  private 
judgment,  by  appealing  to  the  oracle  of  the  *  Church,' 
and  we  find  the  responses  of  that  very  oracle  dictated 
by  nothing  but  private  judgment ;  they  were  to  give 
us  a  determinate  and  infallible  draft  of  the  one  Ca- 
tholic system,  and  they  give  us  a  dozen  instead ;  they 
promised  us  absolute  unity,  and  they  end  in  uni« 
versal  confusion ;  they  were  to  construct  a  sym- 
metrical fabric  on  the  model  of  antiquity,  and  they 
show  us  a  medley  of  the  architecture  of  all  ages ; 
they  were  to  *  build  a  tower  whose  top  should  reach 
to  heaven,'  and  like  those  who  first  made  such  an 
attempt,  they  find  themselves  suddenly  paralysed, 
and  for  a  similar  reason ;  they  discover  that  they  are 
babbling  all  the  dialects  of  Babel. 

Absolute  agreement  as  to  what  is  Catholic,  would 
seem  to  be  peculiarly  necessary  and  becoming  in  these 
theorists,  if  it  be  considered  that  it  is  a  corollary  &om 
their  system,  that  the  people  are  to  dispense  with  the 
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duty  of  private  judgment.     They  profess  to  provide 
each   man  with  an  'authorised  guide'  to  religious 
truth,  whom  he  is  implicitly  to  follow.     Now  it  must 
be  sufficiently  puzzling  even  to  him  who  has  not  yet 
resolved  to  take  his  priest's  ipse  dixit  for  every  thing, 
to  find  so  many  different  versions  of  the  one  *  Catho- 
licism/ and  so  much  *  private  judgment'  exercised 
among  those  who  renounce  it.     But  what  cruel  per- 
plexity does  it  entail  on  the  thousands  in  every  coun- 
try, who  are  willing  to  accept  the  grateful  offer  of 
relieving  them  of  the  too  onerous  cares  of  immor- 
tality,  and  to  deposit  their  souls,  without  further 
thought,  in  any  spiritual  bank  of  decent  credit ;  —  on 
that  large  class  who,  to  use  Bishop  Earle's  phrase,  *  a-re 
prepared  to  take  their  religion  as  part  of  their  copy- 
hold ; '  on  those  docile  and  humble  spirits,  who  only 
want  to  know  what  they  are  to  believe,  and  are  ready 
to  believe  it  incontinently !     What  cruel  perplexity 
must  it  cause  in  them,  to  see  so  many  varied  and 
flexible  forms  of  Catholicism — to  hear  what  is  called 
momentous  truth  on  the  one  side  of  the  parish  boun- 
dary, denounced  as  deadly  error  on  that ;  —  one  *  au- 
thorised  guide'   proclaiming   the   doctrines   of   Mr. 
Newman  or  Dr.  Pusey,  another  expressly  contradict- 
ing them;  and  a  multitude  of  others  taking  their 
stand  at  every  intermediate  point  between  these  ex- 
tremes, and  rebuking  tlie   excesses   on   either  side. 
Nor  does  their  perplexity  end  here ;  for  to  their  as- 
tonishment they  are  informed  that  not  only  are  two 
contiguous  parishes  bound  to  receive  the  doctrine  of 
two  *  authorised  guides,'  who  in  effect  teach  contra- 
rieties, but  that  the  authorised  guides  of  the  one 
Catholic  Church   of  Romish,  Greek,   and   Anglican 
'branches,'   are    entitled    to    the     same    allegiance 
wherever  they  are  found ;  that  therefore  the  Romish 
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priest  is  the  '  authorised  guide '  to  truth  in  Italy  and 
Spain ;  the  Greek  priest  in  Russia ;  and  the  Anglican 
in  England,  —  though  a  Romish  priest  in  England, 
somehow  or  other,  instantly  becomes  a  schismatic.  So 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  others  affirm,  but  how  it  happens, 
they  have  not  clearly  explained.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, it  would  appear,  that  it  does  not  much  matter 
to  which  of  these  forms  of  Catholicism  a  man  belongs ; 
and  hence  our  tourists  who  visit  the  Continent  are 
told  by  some  Oxford  writers,  that  they  will  there  find 
nothing  but  Romanism  to  be  the  genuine  Catholic 
article. 

After  diligently  reading  most  of  the  principal 
works,  and  no  small  number  of  the  tracts  and  pamph- 
lets which  this  voluminous  controversy  has  produced, 
the  strongest  and  most  irrefragable  argument  against 
'  Church  principles'  appears  to  us,  not  their  absurdity, 
though  that  is  flagrant  enough,  but  their  essential 
uncharitableness.  We  stand  absolutely  confounded 
at  the  fatuity  if  men,  who,  with  the  New  Testament 
in  their  hands,  profess  to  be  willing  to  fraternise  with 
Rome,  but  cannot  fraternise  with  Lutherans  and  Pres- 
byterians ;  who  afl^ect  to  consider  the  points  of  differ- 
ence between  the  Church  of  Spain  and  the  Church  of 
England  less  vital  than  those  between  the  Church  of 
England  and  that  of  Scotland ;  who,  for  the  sake  of 
such  a  figment  as  ApostoHcal  Succession,  and  6ther 
figments  as  shadowy,  remorselessly  exclude  a  large 
portion  of  the  communities  of  Christendom  from 
the  very  name,  rights,  and  privileges  of  Christian 
Churches;  who  can  imagine  the  great  doctrines  in 
which  both  they  and  their  opponents  coincide,  and 
which  form  the  theme  and  triumph  of  inspired  elo- 
quence, of  less  moment  than  doctrines  and  rites  on 

VOXi.  II.  N 
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which  the  Scripture  is  ominously  silent,  or  which  seem 
to  stand  in  shocking  contrast  to  the  moral  grandeur  and 
magnanimous  spirit  of  the  Christian  institute.  Yet  so 
it  is :  and  we  need  no  other  evidence  of  the  degrading 
and  narrowing  effects  of  such  principles,  than  that 
this  most  melancholy  result  of  them  should  inspire 
so  little  sorrow;  or  rather  should  be  so  frequently 
proclaimed  more  in  triumph  than  with  regret.  The 
generality  of  the  Oxford  School  proclaim  the  conse- 
quences of  their  *  principles,'  not  only  with  an  arro- 
gance which  ill  befits  such  equivocal  conclusions ;  but 
without  a  particle  of  the  sorrow  i^tich,  if  true,  they 
would  naturally  excite  in  the  breast  of  every  benevolent 
man.  There  is  only  one  exception  to  this  remark,  so 
far  as  we  recollect,  and  that  is  Mr.  Gladstone.  He 
is  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of  rescuing,  if 
possible,  his  cherished  *  Church  Principles '  from  the 
charge  of  uncharitableness,  that  he  returns  once  and 
again  to  the  attempt ;  and,  however  futile  his  argu- 
ments, we  honour  the  feeling  which  prompts  them. 
If  he  at  length  joins  his  fellow-disciples  in  stabbing 
charity  to  the  heart,  it  is  with  an  averted  eye  and  a 
reluctant  hand — "with  something  of  the  yearning  with 
which  Agamemnon  may  be  supposed  to  have  sacrificed 
his  Iphigenia. 

'AXX'  1JK0fJ€v  yap  clc  Avayica/ac  rvxag 
OvyarpoQ  aifiarripoy  cmrpaSai  ^yov. 

This  renitency  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  to  accept,  with- 
out an  effort  to  alleviate  them,  the  consequences  of 
his  Church  Principles,  is  the  more  remarkable,  that  in 
general  he  does  not,  any  more  than  his  friends  of  the 
*  Tracts,' .  hesitate  to  glide  away  from  any  real  objec- 
tion, and  evade  any  real  difficulty.  In  truth,  he 
usually  selects  the  very  weakest  arguments  to  exer- 
cise his  prowess  upon ;  he  acts  on  the  prudent  advice 
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given  by  the  rabble  to  Ivanhoe :  *  Touch  the  Hospi- 
taller's shield  —  he  is  your  cheapest  bargain.'  We 
can  attribute  his  unusual  courage,  therefore,  on  the 
present  occasion,  only  to  his  solicitude  to  relieve,  if 
possible,  his  hypothesis  of  a  difficulty  which  his  own 
amiable  and  conciliatory  disposition  tells  him  is,  if 
real,  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all.  His  principal 
arguments  may  deserve  a  brief  notice. 

He  sometimes  retorts  the  charge  of  intolerance  by 
saying,  that  those  who  deny  Church  Principles  are 
still  more  uncharitable,  for  they  deny  the  Eomish  and 
Greek  Churches  to  be  churches.  If  there  be  such 
Protestants,  as  there  undoubtedly  are,  they  would 
reply  that  it  is  not  for  professing  *  Church  principles ' 
(which  would  be  the  parallel  case),  that  they  deny 
the  title  of  Christian  Churches  to  these  corrupt  com- 
munities, but  for  far  more  vital  and  important  rea- 
sons; on  account  of  tremendous  abuses,  which  — 
whether  the  charge  of  such  abuses  be  well  founded 
or  not  —  are  of  infinitely  greater  moment  than  the 
nonsense  of  Apostolical  Succession.  But  we  may  say 
more.  To  the  great  bulk  of  Protestants  the  retort  is 
indeed  telum  imbelle.  They  do  not  deny  that  these 
Churches  hold  what  is  essential  to  constitute  true 
Christianity,  and  therefore  true  Churches  of  Christ ; 
they  merely  affirm  that  they  hold  much  more,  and 
have  incrusted  the  truth  with  the  gravest  and  most 
destructive  errors.  Where  is  the  Protestant  who  does 
not  consider  the  names  of  Pascal,  F^nelon,  Massillon, 
and  many  more,  dear  not  to  Romanism  only,  but  to 
our  common  Christianity  ? 

Another  argument,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  fond  of 
urging,  and  which  he  has  treated  at  length  in  his 
*  Church  Principles,'  is  not  a  little  curious.  He  argues 
that  those  principles  are  not  in  effect  uncharitable  at 
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all,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  deprive  the  opponent  of 
any  thing  to  which  he  lays  claim.  For  example :  in 
denying  the  Presbyterian  or  Lutheran  Churches  to  be 
true  Churches  of  Christ  on  account  of  not  having  the 
episcopate,  he  would  say  that  he  does  not  deny  them 
any  thing  they  claim,  for  they  abjure  episcopacy.  It 
must  surely  have  been  an  unusual  stress  of  weather 
which  induced  him  to  seek  refuge  in  such  a  port.  Is 
it  possible,  we  are  ready  to  ask,  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  unconscious  of  so  transparent  a  fallacy  ?  or  shall 
we  exchange  the  charge  of  controversial  dishonesty 
for  the  hypothesis,  that  his  prejudices  have  wholly 
clouded  his  common  sense,  or  produced  an  incurable 
strabismus  of  intellect  ?  Does  it  not  seem  obvious 
that  the  Presbyterian  or  the  Lutheran  would  reply, 

*  You  assume  that  the  "  Church,"  which  is  a  divine 
institution,  and  the  privileges  of  which  every  Chris- 
tian is  anxious  to  claim,  is  exclusively  episcopal ;  and, 
in  assuming  this,  you  exclude  me  from  it,  and  there- 
fore deprive  me  of  something  I  claim  to  possess.  In 
denying  my  Church  to  be  episcopal,  you  do  me  no 
wrong ;  in  denying  my  Church  to  be  a  church  at  all, 
you  do  me  much.'  We  will  endeavour,  if  possible,  to 
make  our  meaning  still  clearer.  The  late  Dr.  Southey 
once  ventured  on  the  preposterous  declaration,  that 
he  who  was  not  a  Churchman  was  only  half  an  English- 
man. If  a  Dissenter,  indignant  at  being  thus  charac- 
terised as  a  sort  of  alien,  were  to  complain,  would  it 
not  sound  odd  to  say,  *  Friend,  I  do  you  no  wrong ;  I 
say  you  are  not  a  Churchman,  and  you  say  the  same.' 

*  True,'  would  be  the  reply,  *  and  in  that  you  do  me 
no  wrong ;  but  you  are  pleased  to  assujne  that  the 
distinction  in  question  is  essential  to  my  being  an 
EngUshman  —  a  title  on  which  I  justly  value  myself 
—  and  in  that  assumption  you  do  me  wrong.' 
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But  Mr.  Gladstone  shall  refute  himself.  He  knows 
he  does  not  apply  his  reasonings  with  equity.  He 
every  where  chafes  at  the  lofty  pretensions  —  though 
far  more  consistent  than  his  own  —  of  the  Romish 
Church ;  and  bitterly  complains  of  that  exclusiveness 
which  prompts  her  to  deny  the  title  of  a  true  church 
to  the  Church  of  England.  Would  he  be  satisfied  if 
the  Romanist  were  to  retort  his  argument,  and  say, 

*  Heretic,  I  do  thee  no  wrong ;  I  deprive  thee  of 
nothing  thou  claimest  to  possess ;  thou  thyself  deniest 
those  doctrines  which,  we  affirm,  are  essential  to  the 
one  only  Holy  and  Catholic  Church.  The  very  mea- 
sure which  thou,  in  thy  ignorance  and  presumption, 
metest  to  thy  miserable  brother  heretics  of  Germany, 
England,  and  Scotland  —  that  very  measure  I  mete 
to  thee ! '  This  argument,  therefore,  relieves  not  Mr. 
Gladstone's  *  Church  Principles '  from  the  blot  which 
still  stains,  and  must  ever  stain  them  —  of  extreme 
uncharitableness.  In  truth,  nothing  can  obliterate  it 
—  it  pervades  the  very  texture  of  the  *  Church  Prin- 
ciples '  themselves,  and  it  passes  all  the  artifices  of 
his  logic  to  conceal  it.  The  solvent  which  would  ob- 
literate the  stain  must  dissolve  the  texture  too.  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  seems  half  afraid  of  this,  for,  after 
one  strenuous  effort  of  his  charity,  he  exclaims  — 

*  Perhaps,  however,  it  may  seem  to  some,  that,  under 
the  explanations  here  suggested,  the  essence  of  Church 
principles  is  allowed  to  escape.'  *  Nevertheless,  for 
efforts  so  seldom  made  by  disciples  of  his  school,  we 
honour  and  applaud  him. 

We  must  not  quit  this  division  of  our  subject 
without  making  one  or  two  remarks  on  that  most 
daring  hypothesis  of '  developments,'  as  applied  to  the 

*  Church  Principles,  p.  423. 
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whole  history  of  Christianity,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  some  continental  champions  of  the  Romish  Church, 
and  of  which  jbl  modification  seems  much  in  favour 
with  a  section  of  the  Oxford  School.  According  to 
this  theory,  the  whole  enormous  expansion  of  the 
Papacy  is  but  a  *  development'  of  primitive  Christi- 
anity, and  the  analogy  between  them  is  affirmed  to  be 
that  of  the  germ  to  the  plant,  or  the  infant  to  the  man. 
According  to  its  most  eminent  expositors,  we  are  at 
liberty  to  suppose  that  many  parts  of  this  mature  and 
fully  evolved  Christian  system  were  absolutely  un- 
known to  the  founders  of  Christianity  —  and  so  far  we 
most  sincerely  agree  with  them.  We  are  to  suppose, 
that  when  Christianity  *was  a  child,  it  spake  as  a 
child,  it  thought  as  a  child,  it  understood  as  a  child ; 
but  when  it  became  a  man,  it  put  away  childish 
things'  and  amongst  other  things,  we  fear,  the  sim- 
plidity,  innocence,  and  guilelessness  of  childhood. 
The  apostolic  -writings  might  do  all  very  well  in  the 
dawn  of  the  Church's  history,  but  it  is  in  the  blaze  of 
the  eighth,  or,  better  still,  the  twelfth  century — ^in  the 
age  of  Gregory  VII.  or  Innocent  III.  —  that  we  are 
to  recognise  the  meridian  glories  of  Christianity  1 

Without  charging  him  with  going  the  full  lengths 
of  so  extravagant  a  theory,  Mr.  Newman,  in  one  of 
the  sermons  of  his  recent  volume  —  that  entitled 
*  Religious  Developments,'  has  conceded  enough  to 
alarm  Mr.  Palmer.*  The  style,  as  in  the  other  pro- 
ductions of  this  singular  writer,  and  as  in  the  *  Tracts,' 
generally,  is  admirably  constructed  to  convey  more 
than  is  expressed  —  though  more  than  enough  for 
any  ordinary  mind  is  plainly  enough  expressed. 

On  this  theory,  as  adopted  by  Romish  writers,  we 

*  Mr.  Newman  subsequently  wrote  more  largely  and  more  de- 
cisively on  the  subject. 
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briefly  remark,  1.  That  it  is  just  a  speculation  as 
purely  rationalistic  as  any  of  those  which  the  Church 
of  Rome  professes  so  intensely  to  abhor.  Extremes 
meet  —  and  here  we  find  the  professed  enemies  of 
rationalism  adopting  principles  which  might  delight 
the  heart  even  of  a  Paulus  or  a  Strauss.  But  let  it 
not  be  forgotten,  that  many  can  play  at  this  game  of 

*  developments.'  If  those  portions  of  the  Romish 
system  may  be  true,  of  which  Apostles  never  dreamt, 
why  may  not  similar  portions  of  other  systems  be 
true  ?  If  primitive  Christianity  was  adapted  only  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  then  state  of  the  world,  why  not 
improve  it  into  other  systems  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Papacy  ?  If  we  are  at  liberty  to  assume  the  truth  of 
deductions,  unvouched  and  unproven  by  revelation-, 
what  are  the  limits  to  be  placed  on  this  licence  of 
speculation?  2.  The  theory  is  in  direct,  almost 
whimsical,  contrast  with  the  old-fashioned  methods  of 
defence  which  Rome  had  for  ages  employed.  Its 
ancient  defenders  used  to  exclaim,  ^  No  innovation — 
let  every  thing  be  proved  by  antiquity ; '  and  there  is 
no  art  which  sophistry  can  devise,  or  eflfrontery  prac- 
tise, which  has  not  been  employed  to  make  venerable 
documents  speak  their  mind  —  no  violence  of  exegesis^ 
no  necromancy  of  criticism,  which  has  been  left  un- 
tried, to  make  the  dead  Fathers  utter,  though  with 
dire  contortions,  oracles  in  their  favour.  But  this 
was  often  found  difficult,  sometimes  impossible,  and 
the  theory  of  development  offers  a  more  facile  method. 
As  to  the  Fathers  —  requiescant  in  pace  —  we  need 
conjure  with  their  ashes  no  more ;  let  them  be  left  to 
their  ignorance  of  points  which  it  may  well  be  sup- 
posed they  could  not  know.     As  we  possess  many 

*  developments '  which  they  were  not  blessed  withal, 
so  our  posterity  will  have  an  equal  advantage  over  us! 
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3.  As  this  last  proposition  is  gravely  maintained,  we 
are  disposed  to  be  rather  surprised  at  the  zeal  with 
which  Roman  Catholics,  and  our  Oxford  friends  with 
them,  are  contending  for  neariy  the  whole  religious 
life  of  the  Middle  Ages.  They  ought,  in  consistency, 
rather  to  have  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  future,  and  in- 
dulge prophetic  visions  of  a  yet  more  splendid  Avatar 
of  Christianity .  *  If  you  urge,'  says  Mr.  Palmer,  '  the 
silence  of  Scripture,  or  of  the  Fathers  and  Councils,  or 
their  apparent  inconsistency  with  Romish  doctrines 
or  practices,  the  reply  is  at  hand  — "  The  doctrines  or 
practices  in  question  were  not  developed  during  those 
ages."  Thus  it  is  continually  assumed  that  Roman- 
ism is  the  development  of  Christianity;  and  this 
assumption  apparently  rests  on  the  further  assumption, 
that  whatever  is  extensively  prevalent  in  the  Church 

—  whatever  is  allowed  or  tolerated  by  her  authorities 

—  cannot  be  a  corruption,^  *  This  last  assertion  he  of 
course  denies;  but  we  would  forewarn  him  that  he 
must  take  heed  — he  is  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis: 
for,  if  he  admits  that  there  have  been  corruptions  so 
widely  spread  in  the  Church  as  transubstantiation,  and 
purgatory,  who  shall  assure  him  that  his  Church  prin- 
ciples —  the  very  proof  of  which  is  their  supposed 
universality  —  are  not  among  the  number  ?  Whether 
Mr.  Palmer  chooses  to  affirm,  that  he  knows  them 
to  be  true,  though  real  corruptions  may  have  been 
equally  universal,  or  that  they,  and  they  alone,  were 
truly  universal,  we  know  not.  But  it  little  matters ; 
for  all  that  Mr.  Palmer  can  allege  for  either  assertion 
is,  *  /  think  so,  and  those  who  think  with  me  think  so.' 
Very  true ;  and  those  who  do  not  think  with  you 
do  not  think  so.   We  come  back  again  to  our  old  friend 

•  Narrative,  p.  61. 
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'  private  judgment.'  Sure  we  are,  he  would  find  it 
difficult  to  bring  forward  evidence  for  many  of  his 
Church  principles  which  would  not  equally  apply  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Chiliasts  —  the  administration  of 
the  eucharist  to  infants  —  the  invocation  of  saints 
•—  purgatory  —  clerical  celibacy  —  and  the  monastic 
institute. 

We  now  proceed  to  make  a  few  observations  on 
some  of  the  specific  extravagances  into  which  some 
of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Oxford  School,  more 
especially  Dr.  Pusey  and  Mr.  Newman,  have  plunged, 
since  our  former  survey  of  this  subject  —  extrava- 
gances which  hardly  leave  room  for  wonder  that  they 
should  be  regarded  as  very  extraordinary  members 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  or  that  the  School  which 
they  have  founded  has  exhibited  its  recent  phases ;  or, 
if  Mr.  Palmer  will,  that  it  has  issued  in  a  '  new 
School.' 

We  commence  with  Dr.  Pusey's  celebrated  *  Sermon 
on  the  Eucharist,'  which,  about  a  year  ago,  convulsed 
Oxford,  and  immediately  led  to  those  proceedings 
which  terminated  in  a  sentence  of  silence  for  two 
years.  On  the  proceedings  of  the  University  itself— 
whether  they  were  expedient  as  well  as  just — whe- 
ther less  should  have  been  done,  (if  less  could  have 
been  done,)  or  more — we  shall  not  trouble  our 
readers.  They  will  find  a  very  temperate  defence 
of  these  proceedings  in  Professor  Garbett's  Letter  to 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  elicited  by  the  *  Protest'  which 
was  presented  against  them.  We  meddle  only  with 
the  Sermon  itself. 

All  persons  must  have  been  struck  by  the  contrast 
between  the  intensity  of  feeling  excited  by  the  de- 
livery of  the  discourse  and  the  remarkable  apathy 
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with  which  it  was  perused  by  the  country  at  large ; 
between  the  rapidity  with  which  '  twenty  thousand 
copies'  of  it  were  disposed  of,  and  the  unusually  swift 
pace  at  which  it  proceeded  towards  its  predestined 
oblivion.  Professor  Garbett  not  unnaturally  attri- 
butes this  to  the  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  which 
were  taken  to  vindicate  the  insulted  majesty  of  the 
Church ;  but  it  may  be  suspected  that  this  is  not  the 
whole,  nor  even  the  chief  part  of  the  wonder.  We 
apprehend  that  the  true  but  humble  reason  was,  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  twenty  thousand  purchasers 
found  themselves  miserably  disappointed  when  they 
came  to  look  into  the  sermon,  and  heartily  wished 
that  the  small  sum  which  they  had  improvidently  ex- 
pended thereon  were  in  their  pockets  again.  Obscure, 
and  apparently  self-contradictory  in  statement,  feeble 
and  prolix  in  style,  in  some  parts  a  mere  tissue  of 
scraps  and  fragments  from  the  Fathers,  and  certainly 
not  relieved  by  the  soporiferous  appendix  of  some 
sixty  pages  of  tedious  citations  from  English  Divines, 
— it  may  be  questioned  whether  one  twentieth  part 
of  the  twenty  thousand  read  a  half  of  it;  and  it  ad- 
mits of  no  question  that  those  who,  like  the  present 
writer,  gave  it  a  patient  perusal,  form  a  most  insigni- 
ficant minority.  In  truth,  there  is  no  fear  of  Dr. 
Pusey's  making  many  proselytes  by  his  writings.  All 
his  polemical  productions  are  insupportably  heavy, 
both  in  point  of  matter  and  style.  His  page  is  so 
tattooed  with  quotations  and  references,  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  discover  the  native  complexion  of 
his  own  thoughts.  Many  a  page  of  his  tedious  work 
on  baptism  is  little  else  than  a  patchwork  of  quota* 
tions  from  the  Fathers,  flounced  with  a  deep  margin 
of  references.  He  reminds  us  of  that  class  of  con- 
trovertists  of  whom  Milton  says,  *  When  they  have, 
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like  good  sumpters,  laid  you  dovm  their  horse-load  of 
citations  and  Fathers  at  your  door,  you  may  take  off 
their  packsaddles ;  their  day's  work  is  done.' 

The  author  of  the  article  which  has  been  already 
mentioned  as  attributed  to  Mr.  Gladstone  says,  that 
Mr.  Garbett,  in  his  Letter,  has  not  ventured  to  con- 
trovert  one  of  the  positions  in  the  celebrated  discourse 
on  the  Eucharist,  and  intimates  that  it  must  have 
been  because  they  were  incontrovertible.  It  may  be 
supposed,  therefore,  that  this  author  adheres  to  Dr. 
Pusey's  views  of  the  Eucharist;  to  which,  indeed, 
from  some  expressions  in  the  *  Church  Principles,'  so 
far  as  we  can  flatter  ourselves  that  we  understand 
them,  Mr.  Gladstone  may  be  presumed  to  have  little 
objection.  But  with  respect  to  the  above  statement, 
we  must  remind  him,  that  there  are  other  reasons  for 
not  controverting  dogmas,  besides  that  of  their  being 
incontrovertible.  They  must,  at  all  events,  be  de- 
finite ;  and  he  who  will  engage  to  say  what  are  those 
of  Dr.  Pusey  on  this  subject,  must  be  a  bold  inter- 
preter indeed.  That  they  are  not  those  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  all  that  was  necessary  for  his  censors 
to  affirm.  What  they  arCj  may  well  pass  their  skill 
to  decide.  When  TertuUian  declares,  that  the  *  soul ' 
is  *  capable  of  being  grasped  in  the  hand,  soft,  shining, 
transparent,  and  in  form  exactly  resembling  the 
body,'  we  may  certainly  conclude  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve it  immaterial ;  but  what  he  did  believe  it  to  be, 
could  be  known,  we  imagine,  only  to  Tertullian  him- 
self, if  even  to  him. 

The  case  would  seem,  in  brief,  to  be  this.  Dr. 
Pusey  has  sworn  and  subscribed,  ea;  animOj  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  ;  of  which  the  Twenty-eighth 
says,  amongst  other  things,  that  '  the  body  of  Christ 
is  given,  taken,  and  eaten,  in  the  Supper,  only  after  a 
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heavenly  and  spiritual  manner ;'  but  in  his  *  sennon' 
(in  the  preface  of  which  he  avows,  that  he  receives 
the  words  of  institution  'in  their  literal  sense')  he 
declares — *  To  him  [the  communicant]  its  [the  sa- 
crament's] special  joy  is,  that  it  is  his  Redeemer's 
very  broken  Body;  it  is  His  Blood  which  was  shed 
for  the  remission  of  his  sins.  In  the  words  of  the 
ancient  Church,  he  drinks  his  ransom,  he  eateth  that, 
the  very  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord.*  ....  His 
Flesh  and  Blood  in  the  sacrament  shall  give  life,  not 
only  because  they  are  the  Flesh  and  Blood  of  the 
Incarnate  Word,  who  is  Life,  but  also  because  they 
are  the  very  Flesh  and  Blood  which  were  given  and 

shed  for  the  life  of  the  world This  is  said  yet 

more  distinctly  in  the  awful  words  whereby  he  con- 
secrated for  ever  elements  of  this  world  to  he  His  Body 
and  Blood,  f  ....  Touching  with  our  very  lips  that 
cleansing  Blood.' J  To  these  we  might  also  add 
many  other  expressions  equally  strong. 

Now,  the  question  is,  whether  he  who  holds  the 
latter  views  can,  in  any  intelligible  sense,  be  con- 
sidered as  holding  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England  ?  and,  on  this,  issue  is  joined.  Dr.  Pusey, 
in  his  defence,  says,  that  he  is  quite  surprised  that 
he  should  be  suspected  of  any  inconsistency  with  the 
Church  of  England,  as  he  has  said  no  more  than 
what  is  warranted,  not  merely  by  many  of  the  an- 
cient Fathers,  but  by  many  Divines  of  the  English 
Church  itself.  On  which  remarkable  line  of  defence 
it  is  obvious  to  remark — 1.  That  it  was  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  that  Dr.  Pusey  had  sworn  his 
consent,  and  not  to  the  writings  of  Laud,  Cosins,  or 
Ken.     2.  That  it  is  the  former,  and  not  the  latter, 

*  Sermon  on  the  Eucharist,  p.  18. 

t  Ibid.  p.  20.  J  Ibid.  p.  23. 
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that  are  presumed  to  convey  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England.  3.  That,  on  the  supposition 
that  other  Anglican  divines  have  said  the  same  as 
Dr,  Pusey,  it  assuredly  follows,  that  if  he  be  wrong, 
they  also  are  equally  wrong:  and  that,  if  he  be 
innocent,  they  also  are  innocent ;  but  that  the  plea 
will  avail  any  fiirther,  it  is  hard  to  perceive  —  it 
being  neither  more  nor  less  than  just  the  schoolboy's 
argument,  that  B.  did  no  more  than  A.  did,  whereupon 
it  requires  to  be  seen  whether  A.  did  right  or  wrong. 

4.  That  if  Dr.  Pusey  further  say,  that  as  they  were 
not  rebuked,  he  ought  not  to  be,  his  censors  may 
well  reply,  that  if  the  parties  in  question  said  what 
he  has  said,  they  ought  to  have  been  rebuked ;  but 
that,  as  his  censors  did  not  happen  to  live  two  or 
three  hundred  years  ago,  and  if  they  had,  might  not 
have  been  in  a  condition  to  censure,  the  impunity  of 
the  aforesaid  parties  cannot  be  charged  upon  them. 

5.  That,  after  a  diligent  inspection  of  the  passages 
cited  by  Dr.  Pusey,  we  find  comparatively  few  which 
at  all  come  up  in  strength  to  those  which  are  found 
in  his  own  sermon ;  while  a  large  number  are  so 
qualified  by  the  context  as  to  show  that,  however 
willing  the  writers  might  be  to  hyperbolise  on  the 
subject  of  the  Eucharist,  they  were  hardly  prepared 
to  stand  by  a  literal  interpretation  of  their  rhetoric. 

6.  That  Dr.  Pusey  does  not  contend  that  these 
divines  are  all  consistent  with  themselves; — they  are 
very  far  from  it,  in  our  opinion.  Now,  it  is  clear, 
that  all  such  as  are  inconsistent  in  their  statenients 
(and  they  would  include  his  principal  authorities) 
are  to  be  subducted  from  his  catalogue.  If  A.  shall 
say  that  a  thing  is  white,  and  also  that  it  is  black, 
what  right  have  we  to  plead  his  authority  for  sup- 
posing him  to  mean  the  one  rather  than  the  other  ? 
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Surely  it  is  more  natural  to  assume,  that  he  had 
some  method  of  reconciling  his  statements  incon- 
sistent with  the  absolute  assertion  of  either,  or,  more 
probably,  did  not  know  his  own  mind  at  aU.  7.  That 
in  some  of  the  cases  to  which  appeal  is  made,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  doctrine  of  the  authors  cited,  let  it 
have  been  what  it  may,  could  not  have  been  such  as 
to  afford  any  apology  for  Dr.  Pusey. 

Let  us  take,  for  example.  Hooker.  Dr.  Pusey,  or 
rather  the  friend  who  compiled  the  appendix  for  him, 
has  given  us  no  less  than  four  pages  of  extracts  from 
Hooker's  writings;  but,  in  the  first  of  them,  has 
discreetly  stopped  short  at  the  very  sentence  which 
shows  incontrovertibly  that,  be  his  meaning  what  it 
may,  or  let  him  have  no  consistent  meaning  at  all, 
his  doctrine  cannot  be  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Pusey,  or 
any  thing  like  it.  The  omitted  sentence  (concluding 
a  paragraph  by  the  by)  is  as  follows: — 'The  real 
presence  of  Christ's  most  blessed  body  and  blood  is 
not,  therefore,  to  be  sought  for  in  the  sacrament,  but 
in  the  worthy  receiver  of  the  sacrament.'  *  Precisely 
the  same  thing  is  done  in  the  case  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 
In  the  very  paragraph  from  which  the  first  extract  is 
given,  we  find  the  words,  '  Christ  is  present  spiritu- 
ally— that  is,  by  effect  and  blessing,  which,  in  true 
speaking,  is  rather  the  consequent  of  his  presence 
than  the  formality;'  while  the  very  sentence,  at 
which  the  second  citation  stops  short,  affirms  that 
there  is  no  more  change  in  the  elements  at  the 
Eucharist  than  in  Baptism.  —  *  It  is  here  as  in  the 
other  sacrament ;  for,  as  there,  natural  water  be- 
comes the  laverf  of  regeneration,  so,  here,  bread  and 

•  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  book  v.  sect.  67. 

t  Printed,  ludicrously  enough,  'the  lava  of  regeneration,'  in 
Bishop  Heber  8  edition  of  Taylor's  works. 
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wine  become  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ;  but 
there,  and  here  too,  the  first  substance  is  changed  by 
grace,  but  remains  the  same  in  nature.'  All  which 
expressions,  and  thousands  more  of  the  like  nature, 
would  seem  only  to  imply  a  very  obscure  way  of 
stating,  that  the  formvla  of  institution  is  not  to  be 
understood,  as  Dr.  Pusey  expressly  says  he  does 
understand  it,  *  literally.'  * 

But,  after  all,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  this 
fascine  of  citations,  however  ingeniously  interwoven, 
is  in  truth  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  the  real  standard 
of  appeal  being  not  this  or  that  divine,  or  half-a-dozen 
of  them,  but  those  documents  to  which  Dr.  Pusey  has 
sworn.  If  he  may  defend  himself  behind  every  thing 
which  a  Laud  or  a  Oosins  may  have  uttered,  his  shield 
will,  indeed,  be  broad  enough ! 

Similar  observations  apply  to  Dr.  Pusey's  appeals 
to  the  Fathers.  They  are  not  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
to  which  Dr.  Pusey  has  sworn  ;  and  afford,  therefore, 
about  as  sound  a  plea  as  a  rule  of  Roman  law  would, 
if  alleged  against  the  enactments  of  our  own.     Nor  is 

*  It  maj  perhaps  be  said  that,  as  Dr.  Pusej  has  warned  us  that 
some  of  the  writers  he  cites  are  not  consistent  with  themselves,  he 
was  not  bound  to  give  their  inconsistencies.  We  replj,  first,  that 
he  was  bound  not  to  cite  the  inconsistent  at  all — since  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell  in  what  sense  thej  intended  their  language  should  be 
understood ;  secondlj,  that  he  was  doubly  so  bound,  when  the  dis- 
crepancies are  such  as  to  show,  that  whatever  the  meaning  of  the 
writers,  they  could  not  have  had  his  meaning ;  and,  lastly,  that  the 
studied  exclusion  of  inconsistent  expressions  resembles  too  much 
those  controversial  arts — that  packing  of  literary  juries — which 
distinguished  the  construction  of  the  *  CatencB  Patrum^  and  other 
portions  of  the  *  Tracts;'  and  which  compelled  Mr.  Goode  to  ex- 
claim — *  However  we  may  account  for  it,  truth  has  been  sacrificed.' 
Any  fault,  however,  on  the  present  occasion,  must  not  be  im- 
mediately attributed  to  Dr.  Pusey ;  it  must  be  charged  on  the 
friend,  more  zealous  than  wise,  who  compiled  the  Appendix. 
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this  all ;  the  Fathers  are  themselves  most  obscure,  in- 
consistent, and  contradictory  on  this  question ;  as  all 
who  have  waded  through  any  of  the  principal  contro- 
versial works  of  Romanists  and  Protestants  on  the 
subject  of  Transubstantiation  know  full  well.  We 
have  one  Father  against  another,  and  the  same  Father 
often  against  himself  If  Chrysostom,  in  his  extrava- 
gant rhetoric,  tells  us  of  the  *  tongue  reddened  with 
the  most  awful  blood,'  and  that  '  to  those  who  desire 
it,  He  hath  given  himself,  not  only  to  see  but  to  touch, 
and  to  eat,  and  to  fix  their  teeth  in  his  flesh ;'  he  kindly 
balances  the  statement  by  saying,  that  *  the  bread  is 
esteemed  worthy  to  be  called  the  Lord's  body,  al- 
though the  nature  of  bread  remains  in  it.'  If  Ter- 
tuUian  in  one  place  assures  us,  that  '  believers  partake 
of  the  grace  of  the  eucharist,  by  the  cutting  up  and 
distribution  of  the  Lord's  body;'  he  in  another  also 
assures  us,  that  the  meaning  of  the  Scripture  phrase, 

*  this  is  my  body,'  is,  '  this  is  the  representation  of 
my  body.'     If  Justin  magnifies  the  rite  by  affirming, 

*  that  the  food  which  has  been  blessed  with  the  word 
of  blessing  from  him,  is  likewise  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  the  same  incarnate  Jesus,'  he  none  the  less  affirms, 
that  '  the  eucharist  is  the  commemoration  of  our  Lord's 

passion.' 

It  may  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  that  many  of  the 
expressions  cited  from  the  Fathers  are  so  irreverent 
and  absurd,  that  if  they  had  but  occurred  in  modern 

writers if  they  were  not  covered  by  the  '  hoar  of 

ages ' Dr.  Pusey  and  his  School  would,  we  are  con- 
vinced, be  the  first  to  condemn  them.  Strange,  we 
are  ready  to  exclaim,  that  what  would  be  pronounced 
fanatical  nonsense  in  the  mouth  of  a  Whitfield  or  a 
Wesley,  is  denominated  sacred  and  holy  if  uttered  by 
the  lips  of  Chrysostom  or  Jerome  !    Yet  so  it  is ;  '  the 
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nonsense  of  one  age  becomes  the  wisdom  of  another, 
and  an  ancient  farthing  moulders  into  infinitely  more 
value  than  a  modem  guinea/ 

'  With  sharpened  sight,  pale  antiquaries  pore, 
Th'  inscription  value,  but  the  rust  adore ; 
This  the  blue  varnish,  that  the  green  endears, 
The  sacred  rust  of  twice  ten  hundred  years.' 

That  many  of  the  English  Divines,  partly  partici- 
pating in  the  solicitude  of  the  Fathers  to  invest  the 
Eucharist  with  a  supernatural  character,  partly  yielding 
to  the  superstitious  prejudices  which  the  long  triumph 
of  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  had  nurtured, 
have  given  expression  to  opinions  quite  as  incompre- 
hensible and  transcendental  as  those  of  the  Romish 
Church,  cannot  be  denied.  It  is  equally  clear,  as  Dr. 
Pusey  admits,  that  not  a  few  are  inconsistent  with 
themselves,  and  defy  all  interpretation.  Many  of  them 
contend,  indeed,  that  there  is  a  '  real  presence '  in  the 
sense  that  Christ  is  truly  present ;  but  then  it  is  not 
a  *  natural '  or  a  *  carnal '  presence ;  his  *  body '  is  pre- 
sent, but  then  it  is  *  spiritually,'  *  mysticallj^,'  present. 
In  spite  of  all  this  jargon,  one  might  suppose,  from 
many  expressions,  that  they,  after  all,  mean  nothing 
more  than  the  consistent  Protestant  means ;  —  that 
there  is  no  change  in  the  elements  at  all  —  that  the 
words  of  institution  are  to  be  understood  figuratively, 
and  not  literally — that  the  bread  and  the  wine  are 
but  symbols,  vividly  suggesting  through  the  senses  and 
imagination  the  great  and  momentous  truths  they 
commemorate,  as  also  the  analogy  which  subsists  be- 
tween the  eflects  of  the  one  upon  the  physical,  and  of 
the  other  upon  the  spiritual,  nature  of  man.  Such 
are  some  of  the  expressions  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  such 
many  of  Hooker.     Yet  is  ft  certain,  that  many  of  the 

VOL.  II.  o 
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Anglican  Divines  contend  for  something  much  more 
than  this,  though  they  know  not  what ;  something  as 
perfectly  unintelligible  as  transubstantiation  itself, 
and  which  seems,  at  all  events  logically,  to  involve 
it.  They  use  expressions,  in  fact,  which  irresistibly 
suggest  the  idea,  that  they  wish,  under  a  cloud  of 
words,  to  glide  away  from  the  controversy,  and  to 
strike  a  hollow  truce  with  Rome  by  the  aid  of  an 
ambiguity. 

They  affirm  that  there  is  a  change,  a  stupendous 
change,  effected  in  the  elements  by  the  formula  of 
consecration,  but  not  transubstantiation ;  those  ele- 
ments literally,  not  figuratively,  become  the  very  flesh 
and  blood  of  Christ,  while  there  is  no  change  of  the 
natural  substance  of  bread  and  wine ;  the  *  body'  of 
Christ  is  there,  only  it  is  there  *  spiritually;'  it  is 

*  really*  present,  but  not  *  corporeally ;'  it  is  a  presence 
not  *  local,'  but  *  super-local,'  —  to  use  Mr.  Newman's 
explanatory  jargon  in  *  Tract  No.  90.'  Now  what 
may  be  the  spiritual  presence  of  a  body^  what  its  *  sub- 
stantial,' but  not  *  corporeal'  presence* ;  what  it  is  for 
a  body  to  be  not  *  locally,'  but  *  super-locally '  present, 
is,  at  all  events,  as  incomprehensible  as  the  Romanist 
proposition  of  the  *  accidents'  remaining  without  the 

*  substances ; '  and  both  alike  we  may  hope  to  under- 
stand when  we  have  solved  the  noted  question  pro- 
pounded in  Martinus  Scriblerus, '  whether,  besides  the 
real  being  of  actual  being,  there  be  any  other  being 
necessary  to  cause  a  thing  to  be.' 

Well  may.  Dr.  Alexander  exclaim,  *  What  between 
the  anxiety  of  the  Anglicans  to  maintain  the  real 
presence,  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  dread  of  using 
words  that  would  fix  upon  them  the  advocacy  of 

*  See  particularly  the  extracts  from  Cosio,  cited  in  Dr.  Pusey's 
Appendix. 
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transubstantiation  on  the  other^  their  statements  are 
to  common  iinderstandii\gs  somewhat  impenetrable. ""^ 

It  is  in  vain  for  Dr.  Pusey  to  tell  us  that  such 
things  are  great  mysteries,  and  that,  by  the  very 
nature  of  mysteries,  they  are  totally  incomprehen- 
sible. We  refuse  not  to  believe  mysteries,  merely  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  such,  for  we  believe  many ; 
we  ask  only  the  extrinsic  evidence  that  we  are  called 
on  to  believe  them ;  and  that  the  mysteries  them** 
selves,  though  we  cannot  solve  them,  should  be  at 
least  capable  of  being  conveyed  in  terms  that  are 
neither  absolutely  devoid  of  meaning,  nor  absolutely 
contradictory. 

To  deal  with  the  second  condition  first ;  it  may  be 
affirmed  that,  in  the  present  case,  the  very  proposi- 
tions are  either  incomprehensible  or  contradictory,  A 
change,  which  changes  a  thing,  and  which  yet  leaves 
it  as  it  was  —  a  change,  these  are  the  words,  by  which 
bread  and  wine  literally  become  flesh  and  blood,  and 
yet  remain  bread  and  wine —  a  Jody,  spiritually  present 
—  present,  not  locaUy^  but  super-locally  —  are,  in  any 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  terms,  either  wholly  unintel- 
ligible  or  diametrically  contradictory.  The  Romanist 
himself  is  not  driven  to  more  desperate  straits  in  the 
management  of  his  theory,  and  can  evade  objections 
with  a  more  plausible  sophistry.  When  we  remind 
him  of  Bellarmine's  expression,  *  that  the  body  of  the 
Lord  is  sensibly  touched  with  the  hands,  broken  and 
bruised  with  the  teeth;'  *Ahl'  he  replies,  *it  is 
through  the  medium  of  the  sacramental  species, — 
medianlihus  speciebus.^ 

As  to  the  first  condition ;  it  surely  behoves  those 

*  Anglo-Catholicism  not  Apostolical,  p.  393.     The  whole  pas- 
sage is  well  worthy  of'  perusal* 
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who  thrast  these  metaphysical  subtleties  into  theology, 
and  then  call  them  '  sacred  truths,'  to  be  ready,  at  all 
events,  with  that  extrinsic  evidence  which  can  alone 
justify  us  in  receiving  any  mystery.  To  this  the 
answer  is  prompt,  —  'It  is  expressly  said,  " This  is 
my  body ;" '  and  we  admit,  that  if  this  expression  is  to 
be  understood  literally,  the  answer  is  plain  enough, — 
so  plain  that  we  wonder  that  any  controvertists  should 
trouble  themselves  to  accumulate  strong  quotations 
from  the  Fathers ;  for  scarcely  one  is  so  strong  as  the 
words  of  institution,  and  none  can  be  stronger.  This 
the  Romanists  truly  allege.  And  the  answer  to  the 
plea,  thus  narrowed,  is  equally  plain.  We  say  to 
those  who  thus  reason,  —  Then  fairly  apply  the  same 
reasoning  to  other  passages  —  to  the  metaphorical 
language  of  the  Bible  generally  —  to  analogous  ex- 
pressions of  our  Lord  himself;  or  as  fairly  show  why 
you  do  in  the  one  case  what  you  do  not  in  the  other. 
Do  not  interpret  Him,  —  who,  being  the  wisest  of 
teachers,  and  knowing  the  nature  of  man,  employed 
parable  and  metaphor  more  largely  than  any  other 
teacher  ever  did,  —  do  not  interpret  Him,  on  this 
single  occasion,  as  you  never  do  on  any  other.  When 
our  Lord  says,  '  I  am  the  vine,'  —  '  I  am  the  door,' 
— '  I  am  the  resurrection,'  —  or  (to  adduce  passages 
equally  conclusive,  though  we  do  not  recollect  see- 
ing them  urged  by  controvertists,)  —  when  he  says, 
'  He  that  doeth  the  will  of  God,  the  same  is  my 
mother,  and  sister,  and  brother ; '  —  *  My  meat  and 
my  drink  is  to  do  the  will  of  my  Father ; '  when  he 
says,  on  the  cross,  to  his  mother,  concerning  John, 
*  Woman,  behold  thy  son,'  and  to  John,  ^  Behold 
thy  mother,'  not  to  mention  numberless  other  cases ; 
no  man  feels  any  temptation  to  talk  metaphysical 
nonsense,  or  proposes  to  discover  any  transcendental 
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mysteries.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  you  find 
such  mysteries  in  this  one  passage,  only  because  you 
are  resolved  to  find  them  there. 

What  Selden  said  so  truly  of  Transubstantiation, 
may  be  equally  said  of  every  other  theory  which  de- 
pends on  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  words  of 
institution,  —  *  It  is  nothing  but  rhetoric  turned  into 
logic'  * 

Meantime,  as  Jeremy  Taylor  truly  observes,  all 
men,  in  fact,  whatever  may  be  their  pretences,  must 
come  to  the  figurative  at  last.  On  the  words,  '  This 
cup,'  &c.,  he  asks,  '  To  what  can  roSro  refer  but  to 
^onjpiov,  "  this  cup,"  and  let  whatsoever  sense  be  af- 
fixed to  it  afterwards,  if  it  do  not  suppose  a  figure, 
then  there  is  no  such  thing  as  figures,  or  words,  or 
truth,  or  things.'  f  He  afterwards  aflirms  and  shows, 
*  that  there  is  in  the  words  of  institution  such  a  heap 
of  tropes  and  figurative  speeches,  that  almost  in  every 
word  there  is  plainly  a  trope.'  J 

Dr.  Pusey  bears  the  general  character  of  an  amiable 
and  modest  man.  We  regret,  in  common  with  Pro- 
fessor Garbett,  that  he  should,  in  the  preface  to  his 
Sermon  §,  have  departed  from  his  usual  character. 

*  The  remarks  on  Dr.  Pusej's  Sermon  were  written  before  the 
valuable  pamphlet  of  Professor  Lee  attracted  our  notice.  His 
views  of  the  inconclusiveness  of  Dr.  Pusej's  defence,  and  of  the 
fallacy  of  his  catena^  coincide  with  our  own :  and  his  denunciation 
of  the  whole  Oxford  system  is  equally  honest  and  eloquent. 

t  On  Transubstantiation,  sect.  6.  %  Ibid.  sect.  6. 

§  ^  It  is  with  pain  that  the  following  Sermon  is  published.  For 
it  is  impossible  for  any  one  not  to  foresee  one  portion  of  its  effects ; 
what  foods,  namely,  of  blasphemy  against  holy  truth  will  be  poured 
forth  by  the  infidel,  or  heretical,  or  secular  and  anti-religious 
papers  with  which  our  Church  and  country  are  at  this  time  afflicted. 
It  is  like  casting,  with  one's  own  hands,  that  which  is  most  sacred, 
to  be  outraged  and  profaned.'^- JFV«/*ace. 
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He  talks  of  the  opposition  or  ridicule  which  his  theory 
of  the  Eucharist  may  meet  with  as  blasphemy  and 
profanity.  Not  a  shadow  of  a  misgiving  does  he  seem 
to  have,  that  he  may  by  possibility  be  mistaken,  or 
that  a  doctrine  which  his  fellow  Christians,  members 
of  the  very  same  Church,  are  either  constrained  to 
denominate  jargon,  or,  so  far  as  they  can  catch  a 
glimpse  of  his  meaning,  to  denounce  as  contrary  to 
the  very  Articles  to  which  he  has  sworn  assent,  can 
be  any  other  than  absolute  truth.  The  whole  opening 
paragraph  is  worthy  rather  of  Hildebrand  than  of  Dr. 
Pusey.  But  we  forbear  to  comment  longer  on  this 
mournful  spectacle,  and  content  ourselves  with  re- 
commending to  the  attention  of  our  readers  the  mild 
and  dignified  rebuke  of  Professor  Garbett. 

With  regard  to  the  charge  of  *  blasphemy  and  pro- 
fanity,' so  lightly  preferred  against  those  who  merely 
question  Dr.  Pusey's  infallibility,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  no  conscientious  man  will  hesitate  freely  to  de- 
nounce, and,  if  necessary,  ridicule,  what  he  sincerely 
believes  most  pernicious  *  nonsense,'  merely  because 
some  are  pleased  to  call  it  a  *  sacred  mystery.'  In- 
effably painful  as  it  may  be  to  a  devout  mind  to  speak 
of  follies,  which  even  touch  on  subjects  truly  sacred, 
in  the  terms  they  deserve,  still  it  is  only  the  more 
necessary  from  that  very  connexion ;  and  on  them  be 
the  scandal  who  create  the  necessity.  If  to  do  this 
be  *  blasphemy,'  there  is  an  ample  warrant  in  the  con- 
duct of  some  of  the  best  of  the  Anglican  Divines,  who, 
in  dealing  with  transubstantiation,  (which  cannot  be 
less  sacred  in  the  eye  of  Romanists  than  is  Dr.  Pusey 's 
theory  in  his  own,)  have,  as  Jeremy  Taylor  expresses 
it,  much  of  that  '  Macedonian  simplicity  which  calls 
things  by  their  right  names.'  We  feel  that  we  have 
kept  far  within  the  limits  of  South,  who  calls  tran- 
substantiation *  the  most  stupendous  piece  of  nonsense 
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that  ever  was  owned  in  the  face  of  a  rational  world ; ' 
and  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  scruples  not  to  say,  in 
his  long  enumeration  of  its  absurdities  —  ^By  this 
doctrine,  the  same  thing  stays  in  a  place  and  goes 
away  from  it ;  it  removes  from  itself,  and  yet  abides 
close  by  itself,  and  in  itself,  and  out  of  itself;  •  •  •  . 
it  is  brought  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  yet  is  no- 
where  in  the  way,  nor  ever  stirs  out  of  heaven  .  .  . 
It  makes  a  thing  contained  bigger  than  that  which 
contains  it,  and  all  Christ's  body  to  go  into  a  part  of 
his  body ;  his  whole  head  into  his  own  mouth,  if  he 
did  eat  the  eucharist,  as  it  is  probable  he  did,  and 
certain  that  he  might  have  done.'  In  fact,  a  great 
part  of  his  treatise  on  the  subject,  and  especially  the 
eleventh  section,  is  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  the  se- 
verest ridicule.  But  probably  Dr.  Pusey  is  of-  the 
opinion  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  condemns  laugh* 
ter  in  toto.  Verily,  if  laughter  be  sinful,  neither  Cle- 
ment nor  Dr.  Pusey  ought  to  have  written.  Men  may 
well  say,  as  Pascal  to  the  Jesuits — that  they  are  far 
enough  from  ridiculing  sacred  things,  in  ridiculing 
such  things  as  Dr.  Pusey's  theory  of  the  Eucharist — 
^  Je  me  suis  ddjk  justifi^  sur  ces  points ;  et  on  est 
bien  ^loign^  d'etre  expos6  k  ce  vice,  quand  on  n'a 
qu'k  parler  des  opinions  que  j'ai  rapport^es  de  vos 
auteurs.'  * 

But  whatever  the  extravagances  of  Dr.  Pusey  may 
be,  they  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  Mr. 
Newman.  The  latter  advances  much  more  rapidly 
on  the  *  line  of  Catholicism ;'  and  if  we  may  judge 
irom  the  extraordinary  '  development'  which  has  re- 
cently characterised  his  comet-like  career,  he  nmst 
surely  be  now  near  his  perihelion.     His  recantations 

•  Pascal's  Lettres  ProvincinleB,  No.  xi. 
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of  his  unfilial  speeches  against  Rome,  uttered  in 
the  comparative  darkness  of  a  Tractarian,  are  well 
known.  His  last  volume  of  sermons,  like  Mr.  Ward's 
artidgs  in  the  *  British  Critic,'  has  been  received 
with  shouts  of  rapture  by  the  principal  Catholic 
periodicals  of  the  empire.  In  his  '  Essay  on  Miracles,' 
he  has  endeavoured  to  establish  principles  which 
would  serve  at  once  to  authenticate  the  ^Church 
system '  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  tales  which  have 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  very  dotage  of  super- 
stition, are  gravely  propounded  as  worthy  of  all 
belief  and  reverence.  These  principles  have  already 
been  applied  in  the  series  of  '  Lives  of  the  English 
Saints,'  now  in  course  of  publication,  under  his 
auspices  and  with  his  approbation ;  in  which  the 
monasticism,  the  pilgrimages,  the  miracles,  the  super- 
stitions,  and,  in  a  word,  the  whole  religious  life  of 
the  Middle  Ages  are  recommended  to  our  faith  and 
veneration. 

Certainly  the  most  conclusive  method  of  maintain- 
ing the  *  Church  system,'  is  by  affirming  the  quasi- 
inspiration  of  the  men  who  developed  it,  and  the 
miraculous  attestations  with  which  their  doctrine  has 
been  confirmed.  Towards  the  former,  an  initial 
attempt  was  made  in  '  Tract  89.,'  *  On  the  Mysticism 
of  the  Fathers,'  in  which  so  many  of  the  stupendous 
errors  of  patristic  allegory  are  not  only  defended  but 
eulogised.  Of  interpretations,  which,  apart  from 
inspiration,  no  man  could  have  imagined  to  be  war- 
ranted by  the  text,  and  which,  except  on  that  sup- 
position, must  seem  the  merest  dreams  of  a  crazed 
fancy,  it  is  said,  *  the  holy  Fathers  well  knew  what 
they  were  about ;  they  proceeded  in  interpreting 
Scripture  on  the  surest  ground  —  the  warrant  of 
Scripture  itself  in  analogous  cases.'     This,  it  will  be 
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recollected,  applies  to  examples  no  less  fanciful  than 
that  by  which  the  *  five  barley  loaves '  in  the  miracle, 
are  by  some  made  to  represent  *  the  five  senses ; '  and 
by  others,  the  *  five  books  of  Moses !  * 

Now,  to  justify  the  Fathers  because  they  imitate 
inspired  men  in  doing  what  only  inspiration  can 
enable  men  to  do,  is  to  attribute  to  them — what 
some  of  them  indeed,  on  particular  occasions,  are 
not  slow  to  attribute  to  themselves — the  gift  of  in- 
spiration. 

The  same  desperate  courage  which  led  the  writer 
of  the  above  tract  to  claim  preternatural  wisdom  for 
an  indefinite  portion  of  the  worst  inanities  of  patristic 
allegory,  and  to  convert  the  very  babblings  of  dotage 
into  proofs  of  a  quasi-inspiration,  has  led  Mr.  New- 
man to  patronise  an  indefinite,  but  very  large  por- 
tion of  the  monkish  miracles; — thus  boldly  accepting 
the  challenge  of  Mr.  Baden  Powell,  in  his  able  '  Essay 
on  Tradition.'  That  gentleman  justly  contends,  that 
the  Traditional  system  requires  the  attestation  of 
miracles  as  much  as  that  of  the  New  Testament. 
Very  well ;  Mr.  Newman  has  consistently  provided 
it ;  so  that  now  the  Church  system,  disclosed  by 
inspired  Fathers,  is  confirmed  by  monkish  miracles ; 
and  surely  they  are  worthy  of  each  other.  It  is  hard 
to  say  which  are  more  celestial,  the  allegorical  mys- 
teries of  the  Fathers,  or  the  thaumaturgic  achieve- 
ments of  the  Monks. 

Mr.  Newman's  *  Essay  on  Miracles'  is  prefixed  to 
an  English  translation  of  a  portion  of  Fleury's  *  Eccle- 
siastical History.'  The  essay  originated  in  a  bene- 
volent desire  to  assist  the  reader  in  dealing  with 
*  those  supernatural  narratives'  which  are  so  plen- 
tifully spread  over  the  voluminous  work  of  the 
Romanist  historian.     ^  It  will  naturally  suggest  itself 
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to  the  reader/  says  Mr.  Newman,  *to  form  some 
judgment  upon  them ;  and  a  perplexity,  perhaps  a 
painful  perplexity,  may  ensue  from  the  difficulty  of 
doing  so.  This  being  the  case,'  adds  the  provident 
essayist,  ^  it  is  inconsiderate,  and  almost  wanton,  to 
bring  such  subjects  before  him  without  making  at 
least  the  attempt  to  assist  him  in  disposing  of 
them.'  *  Some  may  doubt  whether  it  was  necessary 
for  a  clergyman  of  the  English  Church  to  bring  the 
subject  before  the  reader  at  all,  in  so  questionable  a 
shape  as  that  of  a  Romanist's  history;  but  having 
chosen  to  conduct  us  into  a  labyrinth,  it  was  kind  to 
provide  us  at  the  same  time  with  a  clue.  Mr.  New- 
man's benevolence  reminds  us  of  that  of  the  early 
settlers  in  America,  who,  it  is  said,  bestowed  ines- 
timable benefits  on  the  aborigines  by  making  them 
acquainted  with  certain  valuable  medicinal  agents; 
and  that  the  aborigines  might  not  be  ignorant  of 
their  obligations,  they  took  care,  at  the  same  time,  to 
introduce  the  diseases  for  which  those  medicines  were 
specifics. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Newman  contends 
not  only  for  a  multitude  of  primitive  miracles,  but  of 
medioBval  miracles  also — in  fact,  for  miracles  in  all 
ages — for  '  there  have  been  at  all  times  true  mi- 
racles and  false  miracles.'  f  So  that  here  again  we 
should  be  left  in  an  ecstasy  of  wonder  that  he  did  not 
repair  to  that  Church  which,  whether  any  other  has 
the  like  privilege  or  not,  must  have  had  its  system 
thus  preternaturally  authenticated,  were  it  not  that 
he  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  he  does  not  believe 
that  the  English  Church  has  been  favoured  with 
similar  authentication.     Indeed,  on  his  principles,  as 

•  Page  xii.  f  ^*^®  ^"*' 
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will  shortly  be  seen,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  may  not 
be  a  miracle.  A  page  or  two  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  his  principles. 

No  theist,  we  presume,  can  have  any  doubt  about 
the  possibiliiy  of  miracles.  He  who  believes  in  a 
Creator  of  all  things,  can  have  little  difficulty  in 
believing  that  He  who  imposed  the  laws  of  nature,  can 
alter,  suspend,  or  dispense  with  them  by  His  almighty 
will.  And  if  any  probable  reason  can  be  assigned 
worthy  of  such  an  interposition,  a  philosophic  mind 
will  allow  that  it  fairly  meets  the  merely  d  priori 
presumption,  arising  from  the  admitted  infrequency  of 
such  an  occurrence.  To  infer  from  that  infrequency 
alone  that  miracles  never  have  occurred,  and  never 
will,  is  just  as  unphilosophic  a  prejudice  as  that 
which  led  the  Indian  prince,  —  to  employ  Hume's 
celebrated  instance,  and  which,  by  the  by,  is  sufficient 
to  demolish  his  theory,  — to  deny  that  there  ever  was 
or  could  be  such  a  thing  as  ice ;  a  conclusion  which, 
however  natural  to  his  uniform  experience,  was  cer- 
tainly any  thing  but  Baconian :  or  it  is  as  unphilo- 
sophic a  prejudice  as  that  which  generally  makes  the 
young  natural  philosopher  stand  aghast  when  he  first 
hears  propounded  the  first  law  of  motion  —  to  him  an 
incomprehensible  paradox.  All  such  prejudices  are 
of  the  same  nature.  They  lead  us  hastily  to  infer 
that  that  cannot  he^  which  is  not  familiar  to  us. 
Purging  his  mind,  therefore,  from  any  such  idola 
tribuSy  the  philosophic  inquirer  will  make  the  question 
of  an  alleged  miracle  simply  a  question  of  evidence ; 
and  if  that  be  sufficient,  he  will  not  reject  it,  simply 
because  it  is  a  phenomenon  unfamiliar  to  him.  Nor 
will  he  forget  that  there  may  be  cases  in  which  the 
evidence  is  so  strong,  that  it  would  be  yet  more  un- 
philosophic to  reject  the  evidence  than  to  admit  the 
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phenomenon  ;  that  it  may  be,  in  fact,  so  strong  as  to 
allow  him  only  the  alternative  of  admitting  one  of 
two  miracles ;  —  of  admitting  either  a  partial  violation 
of  the  laws  of  the  material  world,  or  a  total  sub- 
version of  the  laws  of  the  moral  world ;  which  last,  as 
operating  in  a  number  of  minds,  are  just  as  invariable 
as  the  first.  If,  therefore,  (to  *  try  the  theorem  upon 
a  simple  case,'  as  Paley  has  remarked,)  a  number  of 
men,  of  previously  good  character,  were  all  to  depose 
to  the  same  facts,  not  explicable,  except  on  the  hypo- 
thesis of  miracle;  and  were  to  persist  in  the  same  story, 
not  only  without  any  imaginable  motive,  but  against 
every  imaginable  motive,  separately  and  collectively; 
under  the  severest  examinations,  amidst  menaces, 
tortures,  and  in  death  itself — we  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  any  sane  man  in  the  world  who  would  not 
rather  believe  in  the  truth  of  the  facts,  than  in  so 
total  a  subversion  of  every  principle,  both  of  man's 
physical  and  moral  nature.* 

*  An  inability  to  weigh  the  force  of  moral  evidence — to  see 
when,  in  effect^  it  would  be  a  miracle  that  it  should  prove  false — 
is  a  striking  characteristic  of  German  theologians:  thej  would 
rather  admit  a  thousand  moral  miracles  than  a  single  physical  one. 
We  not  only  see  this  in  the  writings  of  Neologians,  in  whom  it 
might  more  naturally  be  expected^  but  even  in  those  who  have  no 
occasion  for  such  violent  hypotheses ;  those,  in  fact,  who  admit  the 
most  stupendous  supernatural  events  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  truth  of  the  documents  which  record  them  I  We  may  instance 
Neander,  who,  in  his  ^  Geschichte  der  Pflanzung  und  Leitung  der 
Christlichen  Kirche,'  and  in  his  ^  Leben  Jesu,'  not  seldom  resorts 
to  most  violent  methods  of  interpretation,  and  most  improbable  sur- 
mises, to  reduce  a  miracle  to  the  stature  of  an  ordinary  event* 
Thus  he  thinks  the  judgment  on  Ananias  and  Sapphira  may  be 
accounted  for,  by  supposing  them  to  have  died  of  a  sudden  pang  of 
remorse,  and  the  shame  of  public  detection !  Query — What  is  the 
probability  that  two  persons,  within  an  hour  or  so^  each  unwitting 
of  the  other's  fate,  should  both  drop  down  dead  of  remorse,  for  a 
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But  whether  we  are  justified  in  believing  that  an 
alleged  miracle  has  occurred  or  not,  will  depend 
entirely  on  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  evidence. 
If  Mr.  Newman's  tests  be  thought  sufficient,  we 
hardly  know  any  legend  wild  enough  to  be  unworthy 
of  human  belief. 

Mr.  Newman  insinuates,  with  that  perilous  disre* 
gard  of  Scripture  which  will  give  no  little  delight  to 
infidelity,  but  which  quite  corresponds  with  the  tone 
of  No.  85.  of  the  Tracts,  that  if  we  reject  the  *  eccle- 
siastical miracles,'  we  shall  be  grievously  troubled  in 
defending  those  of  the  Bible.  Yet  he  himself  has 
admitted  that  the  latter  are  precisely  catalogued  and 
ascertained,  instead  of  being  intermingled,  like  those 
for  which  he  contends,  with  a  vastly  greater  number 
of  admitted  impostures ;  and  that  they  are  supported 
by  the  same  evidence  which  proves  all  or  none,  while 
the  former  are  insulated,  and  supported  by  various 
degree  of  evidence.  What  is  y^  more,  he  h.,  «!- 
mitted  the  glaring  contrast  in  spirit,  tone,  and  internal 
evidence,  between  the  scriptural  and  ecclesiastical  mi- 
racles ;  and  that,  whatever  be  their  external  evidence, 
there  is  the  widest  conceivable  difference  in  their  in- 

crime  which  they  had  not  for  a  moment  hesitated  to  conspire  and 
commit,  and  which  thej  had  carried  off,  up  to  the  moment  of  de- 
tection, with  unfaltering  effrontery?— -In  the  same  manner,  we 
constantly  find  this  class  of  theologians  endeavouring  to  render 
miracles  (far  less  stupendous  than  those  they  admit  to  be  truly 
such)  ecuy  to  Omnipotence — not  caring,  meanwhile,  what  burdens 
of  absurdity,  contradiction,  and  improbability,  they  lay  upon  poor 
humanity,  by  whose  agency  they  are  performed,  or  by  whose  pen 
they  are  recorded*  It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  such  universal 
horror  of  a  miracle  should  be  manifested  in  a  country,  in  which, 
from  the  days  of  Paracelsus  to  those  of  Mesmer,  the  wildest  and 
most  visionary  theories  of  physics  have  found  thousands  of  credulous 
admirers.  On  behalf  of  such  theories,  many  a  German  speculator 
will  exercise  a  thousand  times  as  much  faith  as  would  be  necessary 
to  make  him  a  sober  Christian. 
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trinsic  claims  to  attention.  We  may  further  remark, 
first,  that  if  some  of  the  Scripture  miracles  be  wrought 
on  occasions  apparently  as  trivial  as  thousands  of  those 
which  fill  the  pages  of  ecclesiastical  history,  the  pro- 
portions in  the  numbers  are  altogether  reversed  ;  the 
exceptions  in  the  former  case  become  the  rule  in  the 
latter.  The  vast  majority  of  the  monkish  miracles 
are  visibly  stamped  with  legendary  characteristics, 
which,  though  difficult  to  enumerate,  are  as  rapidly 
seized  by  the  mind  as  those  peculiarities  of  feature  by 
which  we  discriminate  one  face  from  another.  But, 
secondly,  (and  this  is  the  chief  point,)  the  compara- 
tively few  cases  of  miraculous  occurrence  recorded  in 
Scripture,  Avhich  at  all  resemble  those  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  are  admitted  to  be  authenticated,  not  by  their 
intrinsic  evidence,  but  by  the  multiform  and  inde* 
pendent  proofs  which  substantiate  the  rest,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  system  of  which  they  form  a  subordi- 
nate part.  They  are  sustained  only  by  other  facts 
with  which  they  are  in  combination ;  they  float,  not 
from  their  absolute  buoyancy,  but  on  account  of  the 
greater  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid  on  which  they 
rest ;  just  as  iron,  which  will  sink  in  water,  will  swim 
in  mercury.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the  ecclesiastical 
miracles ;  and  Mr.  Newman  in  effect  admits  it.*  He 
is,  indeed,  much  more  successful  in  stating  the  ob- 
jection than  in  removing  it. 

But  not  to  dwell  any  longer  on  the  bearing  of  the 
general  argument  upon  the  Scripture  miracles,  which 
may  safely  be  left  to  their  proper  evidence,  we  proceed 
to  inquire  what  are  the  claims  of  the  ecclesiastical 
miracles  to  attention,  and  whether  they  are  supported 
by  that  degree  of  evidence  which  justifies  the  belief 
of  them  ? 

It  is  matter  of  regret  that  Mr.  Newman  (by  a  style 

*  P.  25.  and  in  other  places. 
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of  logic  but  too  characteristic  of  him)  has  kept  out 
of  sight  all  the  principal  arguments  which  prove,  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  those  miracles  are  so 
evidently  fabulous  as  to  make  it  highly  unreasonable 
to  affirm  that  any  are  not :  and  that  if  there  be^  any 
that  are  not,  it  is  for  such  reasons  impossible  to  esta- 
blish their  actual  occurrence.  It  shall  be  our  en- 
deavour to  supply  his  deficiencies,  and  to  give  a  fair 
account  of  the  general  state  of  the  evidence ;  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  regard,  with 
the  extremest  degree  of  suspicion,  the  infinitesimal 
minority  which  might  otherwise  be  thought  less  sus- 
picious* In  order  to  obviate  every  cavil,  however,  we 
will  then  proceed  to  canvass  the  particidar  evidence  in 
one  or  two  of  Mr.  Newman's  very  strongest  cases, 
and  show  how  utterly  inadequate  it  is. 

A  candid  mind,  after  inspecting  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  bulk  of  ecclesiastical  miracles,  would  feel 
itself  warranted  not  only  to  pronounce  on  their  claims 
to  attention,  but  to  decide  that  any  claims  to  mira- 
culous agency,  in  ages  in  which  credulity  on  the  one 
hand,  and  falsehood  on  the  other,  were  so  rife,  and  in 
which  such  a  countless  multitude  of  now  universally 
exploded  fables  could  be  either  forged  or  believed  — 
are  in  an  inconceivably  greater  ratio  likely  to  be  false 
than  true.  The  immense  number  of  these  miracles 
—  the  very  profusion  and  waste  of  the  miraculous 
energy  —  the  triviality  of  the  occasions  on  which  the 
mass  of  them  were  wrought  —  the  mean,  the  ridi- 
culous,  purposes  they  served  —  the  grotesque  circum- 
stances which  accompanied  their  performance  —  the 
evident  marks  of  fraudulent  or  legendary  origin  which 
pervade  them  —  are  alone  sufficient  to  rencjer  faith  in 
the  few  which  appear  somewhat  less  incredible,  one  of 
the  most  difficult  tasks  ever  imposed  upon  mortals. 
But  this  presumption  is  greatly  strengthened  when 
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we  consider  the  general  state  of  the  evidence,  and 
remember  that  the  four  following  facts  are  not  only 
notorious,  but  admitted  on  all  hands,  admitted  in 
effect  by  Mr.  Newman  himself. 

1.  Tt  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  in  the  earliest 
remains  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  —  where,  if  any 
where,  one  might  expect  the  continued  exertion  of 
those  miraculous  agencies  which  demonstrated  the 
truth  of  Christianity  —  there,  precisely,  the  traces  of 
miracles  are  the  faintest,  and  the  claims  to  their  per- 
formance  least  decisive*  Moreover,  in  those  earlier 
remains,  the  appearances  of  a  supposed  miraculous 
character  are  either  just  of  that  species  which,  in  all 
ages,  have  most  easily  imposed  on  the  ignorant  and 
unreflecting ;  which  knaves  can  most  easily  simulate, 
or  enthusiasm  most  easily  mistake,  (as  in  the  case  of 
the  6vspyo6fj(,svo^)  ;  *  or,  when  less  ambiguous  in  their 
own  nature,  are  not  related  by  such  as  pretend  to 
have  been  eye-witnesses,  or  to  give  any  circumstantial 
statement  of  them ;  but  are  merely  reported  on  that 
loose  kind  of  evidence  on  which  Goldsmith's  mad  dog 
was  convicted  — '  the  report  was  received  from  a 
neighbour,  who  had  it  from  another,  who  was  told  it 
from  one,  who  had  it  on  excellent  authority.'  What 
then  are  we  to  think,  when,  after  a  period  of  prolonged 
silence  —  a  most  unaccountable  stagnation  of  the 
miraculous  energy  —  we  find,  to  our  no  little  wonder, 
that  it  has  become  more  active  than  ever ;  and  that, 
too,  just  when,  considering  what  was  its  primary  and 
express  object,  as  stated  in  the  great  volume  of  in- 

*  Origen  expressly  says  of  the  casting  out  of  Devils,  &c  iirlirav 
yap  tit^ai  to  toiovtov  trparTovvu  *  The  general  style  of  the  early 
writers,'  says  Middleton,  *  is  as  vague  as  possible ;  such  and  such 
works  are  done  amongst  us,  or  by  us ;  by  our  people ;  by  a  few  ; 
by  many;  by  our  exorcists;  by  ignorant  laymen,  women,  boye^ 
and  any  simple  Christian  whatsoever.' 
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spiration  itself,  its  interpositions  would  seem  least 
necessary.  In  other  words,  the  miracles  are  found  to 
increase  in  frequency  as  Christianity  appears  to  require 
them  less.  They  also  appear  to  increase  in  precise 
ratio  to  the  growth  of  superstition  and  credulity ;  till 
at  length  they  are  poured  forth  with  such  profusion, 
that,  if  it  were  possible  to  credit  some  of  the  monkish 
legends,  there  would  seem  to  be  some  danger  lest  the 
very  cheapness  of  the  miracles  should  destroy  their 
nature.  *  They  become,'  as  Jeremy  Taylor  expresses 
it,  ^  a  daily  extraordinary,  a  supernatural  natural 
event,  a  perpetual  wonder,  that  is,  a  wonder  and  no 
wonder.'  In  ancient  Athens,  it  was  said,  you  tnight 
find  more  gods  than  men ;  and  in  like  manner,  in  many 
of  the  ecclesiastical  legends,  you  will  find  more  miracles 
than  ordinary  events.  Daniel  O'Rourke  *  wondered 
in  his  mind  how  an  eagle  came  to  speak  like  a  Chris- 
tian ; '  in  reading  many  of  the  above  legends  we  are 
surprised  at  nothing  of  the  kind  —  all  our  astonish* 
ment  is  to  find  a  monk  speaking  like  one. 

2.  We  have  the  express  testimony  of  some  of  the 
Fathers  — of  Chrysostom  in  particular,  most  distinctly 
and  repeatedly  —  that  miracles  had  ceased,  and  that 
events  pretending  to  that  character  were  rather  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  tricks  of  jugglers,  or  the  delusions 
of  fanaticism.*  If,  on  other  occasions,  incompliance 
with  the  prejudices  of  his  age,  or  in  compliment  to 


*  In  one  place  he  says,  *  Why- are  there  not  those  now  who  raise 
the  dead  and  perform  cures  ?'  In  another, '  Argue  not  because 
miracles  do  not  happen  now,  that  they  did  not  happen  then.  In 
those  times  they  were  profitable,  now  they  are  not.'  Mr.  Newman 
endea^rours  to  reconcile  the  discrepancies  in  the  statements  of 
Chrysostom  as  well  as  in  those  of  Augustine  on  this  subject,  but 
to  us  most  unsatisfactorily.  The  reader  may  judge  for  himself  by 
inspecting  the  essay,  pp.  38,  39. 

VOL.  II.  P 
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the  *  glorious  martyrs/  he  is  pleased  to  contradict 
himself,  and  to  proclaim  the  efficacy  of  their  holy 
relics,  or  the  prodigies  wrought  at  their  shrines,  it  is 
of  no  consequence  to  the  present  argument.  It  does 
not  belong  to  us  to  reconcile  his  statements.  It  is 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  that  the  evidence  is  contra- 
dictory. It  necessarily  involves  that  evidence  in  sus- 
picion when  we  have  the  declaration  of  one  of  the 
best  of  the  Fathers  —  that  it  cannot  be  relied  upon. 
We  may  remark,  however,  that  as  the  spirit  of  his 
age,  and  the  rampant  demonolatry  with  which  it  was 
infected,  would  naturally  have  led  him  to  maintain 
rather  than  impugn  the  alleged  miracles,  we  can 
hardly  account  for  his  doing  the  latter,  except  from 
the  force  of  truth, 

3.  We  know  —  what  ought  in  itself  to  be  sufficient 
to  decide  the  question  —  that  it  was  a  maxim  received 
and  acted  upon  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
churchmen  of  the  early  centuries  —  expressly  de- 
fended by  the  Alexandrian  Clement  and  by  Jerome 
—  that  fraud  was  sometimes  justifiable  for  a  holy  end, 
and  that  falsehoods  were  occasionally  a  valuable 
auxiliary  of  truth.  *  We  would  willingly,'  says  the 
candid  Mosheim,  *  except  from  this  charge  Ambrose 
and  Hilary,  Augustin,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Je- 
rome ;  but  truth,  which  is  more  respectable  than  these 
venerable  fathers,  obliges  us  to  involve  them  in  the 
general  accusation.  We  may  add  also,  that  it  was 
probably  the  contagion  of  this  pernicious  maxim  that 
engaged  Sulpitius  Severus,  who  is  far  from  being  in 
general  a  puerile  or  credulous  historian,  to  attribute 
so  many  miracles  to  St.  Martin.'*  And  we  know 
that  principles  which  some  did  not  blush  to  avow, 

*  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  i.  p.  382. 
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many  more  did  not  blush  to  act  upon.  Some  pre- 
tended to  inspiration,  and  forged  revelations ;  others 
pretended  to  divine  powers,  and  forged  miracles.  Is 
it  necessary  to  add,  that  this  one  fact  leaves  the  whole 
mass  of  ecclesiastical  miracles  under  the  very  strongest 
degree  of  suspicion,  and  advertises  us,  as  it  were,  that 
if  there  be  truth  in  any  of  them,  it  cannot  be  esta- 
blished? If  similar  maxims  were  discovered  in  the 
New  Testament ;  —  if  we  found  its  writers  stating, 
that  deceit  is  sometimes  justifiable,  and  that  it  is  law- 
ful *  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come,'  it  would  go  far 
to  discredit,  in  all  sober  minds,  the  whole  pretensions 
of  the  sacred  volume ;  for  what  certainty  can  we  have 
that  he  speaks  truth,  who  in  the  very  same  breath 
tells  us,  that  he  may  fabricate  untruths  when  it  seems 
to  him  good  to  do  so  ? 

4.  Such  are  the  credulity,  the  carelessness,  the  in- 
discriminate appetite  for  wonders,  which  characterise 
the  recorders  of  even  the  best  attested  and  most 
venerated  of  these  miracles,  that  there  is  not  one  of 
them  who  does  not  relate  ten  times  as  many  as  the 
most  egregiously  credulous  of  our  times  can  by  any 
possibility  receive.  Take,  for  example,  Paulinus  and 
Augustine,  the  principal  vouchers  for  the  celebrated 
Ambrosian  miracles,  (of  which  we  shall  speak  by  and 
by ;)  such  is  the  easy  faith  of  these  worthy  men  with 
regard  to  miraculous  occurrences,  and  such  their  lati- 
tude or  confusion  of  thought,  as  to  what  may  pass 
for  such,  that  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  not  even 
the  most  credulous  of  their  admirers  can  lay  his  hand 
upon  his  heart  and  say,  that  he  believes  that  a  fourth 
part  of  the  alleged  facts  ever  occurred,  or  that  a  fourth 
part  of  those  that  did  occur  were  of  the  nature  of 
miracles.  Let  any  one  read  Augustine's  catalogue  of 
those  wrought  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Stephen,  in  and 

p  2 
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about  Hippo,  and  then  judge.  Nay,  Augustine  him- 
self complains  that  his  contemporaries,  for  whatsoever 
reason,  could  with  difficulty  be  brought  to  believe 
them  ;  and  if  they  did  not  believe  them,  he  can  hardly 
expect  more  faith  in  their  less  credulous  posterity. 
*  Non  tanta  ea  commendat  auctoritas,  ut  sine  difficult 
tate  vel  dubitatione  credantur,  quamvis  Christianis 
fidelibus,  a  fidelibus  indicentur.' 

Moreover,  when  we  find  authors  so  respectable  as 
Jerome  gravely  telling  us  of  St.  Hilarion's  successful 
exorcising  of  a  *  huge  Bactrian  camel,'  and  of  two 
lions  benevolently  coming  to  assist  St.  Anthony  in 
the  burial  of  the  hermit  Paul,  (digging  a  grave  for 
him  with  their  feet,  and  then  departing  with  the 
blessing  of  the  saint,)  not  to  mention  a  number  of 
similar  prodigies  in  that  inimitable  piece  of  biography ; 
when  we  find  Palladius  telling  us  of  a  hyena  asking 
absolution  of  a  hermit  for  killing  a  sheep,  and  of  a 
female  turned  by  magic  into  a  mare;  Epiphanius, 
bishop  of  the  Cyprian  Salamis,  assuring  us  that  in 
his  time  many  fountains  and  rivers  were  annually 
turned  into  wine  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on 
which  our  Saviour  wrought  his  miracle  at  Cana  in 
Galilee ;  Eusebius,  recording  that  the  pillars  in  the 
porticoes  of  the  city  distilled  tears  in  a  remarkably 
dry  season,  on  account  of  the  barbarities  inflicted  on 
the  Christians  of  Palestine  ;  Athanasius,  relating, 
amidst  a  crowd  of  similar  absurdities,  that  St.  An- 
thony, hearing  one  day  a  loud  knocking  at  his  cell, 
found  a  '  tall  meagre  person '  there  who  gave  in  his 
name,  Satan,  and  that  that  personage  had  politely 
come  to  beg  a  truce  of  Christians,  whose  reproaches 
and  curses,  he  averred,  were  the  more  unreasonable, 
as  their  universal  diffusion,  even  in  the  depths  of  the 
desert,  had  completely  spoiled  his  trade,  and  disarmed 
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him  of  all  power  to  do  mischief  * ;  —  when  we  think 
of  such  authors  retailing  such  stories,  and  that  these 
may  be  matched  by  thousands  more  of  the  like  quality 
—  what  can  we  say  of  the  trustworthiness  of  any 
miraculous  announcements  from  men  who  were  either 
so  enormously  dishonest,  or  so  enormously  credulous  ? 
It  matters  not,  so  far  as  the  present  argument  is  con- 
cerned, which  of  the  alternatives  be  taken.  One  of 
them  must  be  taken  by  every  man  of  our  times ;  for 
not  even  a  Romanist,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  a 
Baronius  or  a  Tillemont,  will  believe  one  half  of  these 
miracles,  f 

*  The  dialogue  between  the  saint  and  his  visitor  is  given  with 
great  gravity,  and  apparent  devotion,  by  Mr.  Newman,  p.  30.  The 
implied  compliment  to  the  monks  must  be  considered  a  deep 
manoeuvre  of  the  subtle  adversary,  and,  as  a  monstrous  fiction,  was 
well  worthy,  we  confess,  of  the  father  of  lies.  The  whole  narra- 
tive is  full  of  similar  extravagances. 

f  For  a  detailed  and  most  amusing  account  of  two  or  three  of 
the  miracles  mentioned  above,  and  of  many  more  which  we  have 
omitted,  the  reader  may  consult  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor's  *  Ancient 
Christianity,'  more  especially  vol.  ii.  pp.  233 — 377.  His  examina- 
tion of  the  ancient  miracles  forms  one  of  the  very  ablest  portions 
of  his  valuable  volumes,  being  conducted  with  great  acuteness  and 
circumspection.  Some  of  his  translations  are  given  with  much 
spirit,  and  the  running  commentary  upon  them  is  pleasant  reading. 
Our  readers  may  rest  assured  that  the  absurdities  whicli  appear 
even  in  that  naked  statement  of  the  miracles,  which  is  all  we  have 
space  for,  will  in  no  degree  be  diminished  by  perusing  their  most 
grotesque  details.  It  might  have  been  objected  to  Mr.  Taylor,  at 
the  time  he  published  his  work,  that  he  was  in  some  instances 
appealing  to  authorities  of  unknown  date  and  doubtful  authenti- 
city^ as  for  example  the  document  '  De  Miraculis  Stepliani' — which 
may  have  been  composed  later  than  the  fourth,  or  even  the  fifth 
century.  But  all  scruple  about  adducing  these,  and  the  like 
recitals,  as  bearing  on  the  general  evidence  for  or  against  eccle- 
siastical miracles,  is  removed  by  the  subsequent  Mevelopraents' 
of  the  Oxford  divines,  who  now  boldly  advocate  the  claims  of  an 
indefinite  multitude  of  the  mediaeval  miracles,  or  rather  of  miracles 

p  3 
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Such  was  the  infinite  number  and  the  stupendous 
nature  of  these  pretended  miracles,  that  if  only  the 
hundredth  part  were  true,  we  may  well  say,  with 
Jortin  and  Middleton,  that  they  utterly  eclipse  all  the 
supernatural  narratives  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
extraordinary  ease  with  which  aU  kinds  of  diseases 
were  cured  by  the  sacred  oil,  and  various  other  equally 
efficacious  appliances  of  spiritual  quackery,  well  justi- 
fies the  sarcasm  of  the  former,  when  he  says  —  *  One 
would  wonder  how  the  physicians  did  to  live  in  those 
days,  when  this  effusion  of  miracles  seemed  to  have 
rendered  their  art  altogether  unnecessary.  They 
could  have  had  no  business  except  amongst  pagans, 
Jews,  heretics,  and  schismatics/ 

Such  is  the  general  state  of  the  evidence  touching 
ecclesiastical  miracles.  It  will  be  observed,  that  it  is 
not  necessary  for  us  to  assert  that  no  miracles  were 
wrought  in  the  post-apostolic  ages ;  all  we  affirm  is, 
that  the  evidence  is  wholly  unsatisfactory,  and  that 
scepticism  with  regard  to  them,  is  all  that  the  im- 
mense preponderance  of  that  evidence  will  justify.  If 
any  can  plead  exception,  it  is  the  remarkable  frustra- 

in  all  ages.     This  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  masterly  refine- 
I  ment.     In  another  respect,  too,  they  have,  we  apprehend,  out- 

j  flanked  Mr.  Taylor.     He  probably  thought,  that  to  lay  bare  the 

I  frauds  and  credulity  of  the  ancient  Church  in  relation  to  miracles, 

was  one  effectual  way  of  showing  the  corrupt  state  of  the  system 
which  produced  them,  and  the  folly  of  taking  it  as  a  model  and  a 
guide.  And^  doubtless,  most  sane  persons  will  agree  with  him. 
He  little  thought  that  there  were  men,  who,  instead  of  doubting 
the  system  from  the  miracles,  would  discern  a  glorious  harmony 
between  the  miracles  and  the  system.  Mr.  Newman  seems  to  have 
felt  the  pressure  of  the  argument,  and  in  his  essay  attempts  to 
reply  to  it ;  though,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  whether  he  thinks 
that  the  Church  system  avouches  the  miracles,  or  the  miracles 
avouch  the  Church  system,  he  leaves  in  notable  dubiety.  If  he  can 
but  get  men  to  believe  the  miracles,  he  well  knows  how  all  men 
have  ever  interpreted  such  interpositions. 
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tion  of  Julian's  attempt  to  rebuild  the  temple.  If 
a  miracle,  it  was  at  all  events  wrought,  not  in  sus- 
picious connexion  with  monkish  superstitions,  or  in 
support  of  them,  but,  as  Mr.  Waddington  justly  ob- 
serves, in  confirmation  of  the  Christian  faith  itself,  in 
a  most  critical  juncture  of  its  history.  Even  this, 
however,  has  been  most  fiercely  litigated;  and  sup- 
posing the  main  facts  true,  it  becomes  very  question- 
able whether  they  are  of  a  nature  strictly  miraculous 

—  an  observation  which  applies  strongly,  as  Mosheim 
truly  observes,  to  the  so-called  miracle  of  the  '  Thun- 
dering Legion,'  as  well  as  to  many  others.*  He  him- 
self was  amongst  the  '  doubters.' 

But  though  we  might  securely  rest  the  question  on 
the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  general  evidence,  we  do 
not  shrink  from  affirming,  that  in  the  individual  cases 
best  avouched,  the  evidence  is  altogether  inadequate. 
We  will  take  one  of  the  strongest  —  that  of  the  Am- 
brosian  miracles  —  and  in  selecting  this,  even  Mr. 
Newman  will  not  charge  us  with  taking  a  weak  one. 
He,  on  the  contrary,  appeals  to  it  with  peculiar  tri- 
umph. The  circumstances  were  briefly  these :  — 
Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  in  the  very  crisis  of  his 
quarrel  with  the  Empress  Justina,  who  had  vainly 
solicited  one  of  the  churches  of  the  city  for  the  use  of 
the  Arians,  was  about  to  consecrate  the  sumptuous 
Basilic,  afterwards  called  by  his  name.  The  people 
were  anxious,  as  was  the  custom  of  those  ages,  to  de- 
posit in  the  sacred  edifice  the  relics  of  some  martyr ; 
for  relics  had  long  been  the  palladium  of  cities  —  a 
panacea  in  all  sorts  of  diseases  —  the  terror  of  demons 

—  the  oracle  of  those  who  were  in  any  wise  troubled 

*  The  reader  will  find  an  admirable  and  candid  statement  of  the 
arguments  for  and  against  the  ecclesiastical  miracles,  in  Jortin's 
'  Bemarka,'  vol.  i.  p.  247. 
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in  mind,  body,  or  estate  —  and  the  instrument  by 
which  had  been  wrought  multitudinous  miracles. 
Ambrose,  nothing  loth,  promised  to  comply,  provided 
he  could  hit  upon  the  genuine  article ;  and  he  tells  us 
that  he  instantly  had  a  happy  presentiment  that  so  it 
would  be  —  '  Statimque  subiit  veluti  cujusdam  ardor 
praesagii/  Just  before  the  consecration  took  place,  he 
was,  according  to  Paulinus  and  Augustine,  (though 
he  does  not  mention  it  in  his  own  account,  to  his 
sister  Marcellina,)  favoured  by  a  vision  of  the  hitherto 
unheard-of  martyrs,  Gervasius  and  Protasius,  who,- 
propitious  to  so  pious  a  design  as  that  which  filled  his 
bosom,  sped  from  the  skies  to  acquaint  him  with  their 
names,  date  of  martyrdom,  and  place  of  sepulture. 
He  ordered  the  indicated  place  to  be  dug,  and  soon 
found  auspicious  signs  —  *inveni  signa  convenientia' 
—  and  at  length  came  to  the  bodies  —  ^  two  men  of 
wonderful  stature,  such  as  ancient  times  produced'  — 
(about  two  centuries  before !)  —  'the  bones  all  whole, 
and  plenty  of  fresh  blood.'  '  Invenimus  mine  magni- 
tudinis  viros  duos,  ut  prisca  astas  ferebat.  Ossa 
omnia  integra,  sanguinis  plurimum.'  The  heads  were 
separate  from  the  bodies,  and  the  ground  all  round 
soaked  with  blood,  which,  considering  that  the  flesh 
had  all  decayed  and  disappeared,  may  be  considered  a 
complication  of  miracles  of  two  hundred  years'  stand- 
ing ;  unless,  indeed,  we  suppose  the  blood  had  been  new 
created  for  the  occasion.  However  that  may  be,  '  san- 
guine tumulus  madet'  —  the  whole  tomb  was  wet  with 
it.  As  the  workmen  approached  the  martyrs'  resting- 
place,  the  skeletons  began  to  bestir  themselves  in  such 
powerful  sort,  that  an  urn  was  thrown  with  violence 
from  its  pedestal,  and  rolled  to  the  sacred  spot ;  and 
some  of  the  'possessed,'  who  had  been  brought  on 
such  a  promising  occasion  to  be  exorcised,  began  to 
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howl  and  scream  in  most  lamentable  wise,  thus  giving 
no  less  respectable  attestation  than  that  of  the  '  father 
of  lies  himself/  to  the  power  of  the  glorious  martyrs. 
The  relics,  —  blood  and  bones,  —  were  carefully  re- 
moved to  the  new  Basilic,  and  on  the  road  many 
miracles  were  wrought  on  diseased  and  possessed  per- 
sons, who  were  so  happy  as  to  touch  them  ;  and  such 
was  their  virtue,  that  even  to  touch  the  fringe  of  the 
pall  which  covered  them,  was  sufficient.  Amongst 
others,  a  butcher^  named  Severus,  who  had  been  some- 
time blind,  and  had,  on  that  account,  quitted  busi- 
ness, at  least  for  all  secular  purposes,  was  miracu- 
lously restored  to  sight.  The  pious  people  were 
naturally  desirous  that  the  remains  should  not  be 
removed  till  the  next  Sunday ;  but  Ambrose,  for  some 
reason  best  known  to  himself,  was  anxious  to  use 
despatch,  and  would  delay  the  important  business 
only  two  days.  The  miracles  were  completely  success- 
ful. The  '  opposite  party '  derided  them  as  cunningly 
devised  tricks  —  *  ludibria  ficta  et  composita '  —  the 
orthodox  were  confirmed  in  their  orthodoxy  ;  and 
the  opportune  supply  of  martyrs'  blood  was  worked  up 
into  a  precious  paste  or  confection,  and  distributed  in 
small  portions  over  all  parts  of  Christendom; — each 
warranted  to  possess — which  we  doubt  not  to  have  been 
the  case — all  the  virtues  of  the  unadulterated  article. 
On  reading  this  narrative,  some  will  exclaim  — 
'  You  need  go  no  further — the  recital  is  enough.  We 
cannot  analyse  all  the  reasons  of  the  impression,  but 
the  impression  itself  is  instant  and  indelible.'  Others 
will  say,  *  The  miracles  in  their  whole  circumstances 
— in  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  wrought — in 
the  entire  religious  tone  and  spirit  pervading  them, 
are  so  diflferent  from  those  of  the  New  Testament, 
that  it  is  an  insult  to  ask  us  to  believe  both.^     Others 
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will  say,  '  Can  we  believe  in  such  a  complication  and 
profusion  of  miracles,  inconceivable  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, in  connexion  with  such  a  sordid,  beg- 
garly system  of  superstition  ?'  Others  again,  *  The 
whole  narrative  too  strongly  resembles  similar  reci- 
tals of  a  multitude  of  miracles  of  the  same  ages  — 
miracles  which  every  one  rejects  as  either  the  inven- 
tions of  knavery,  or  the  delusions  of  credulity ;  it  may 
be  safely  left  to  be  judged  by  the  general  state  of  the 
evidence,  on  which  you  have  already  said  so  much.' 
And  we  agree  with  all  these ;  but  yet  beg  distinctly 
to  affirm  that,  judged  on  its  own  merits,  the  case  is 
not  supported  by  any  thing  like  the  amount  and 
quality  of  evidence  necessary  to  avouch  facts  only  a 
hundredth  part  so  wonderful.  Let  us  look  at  the 
authorities.  They  are  principally  three — Paulinus, 
Augustine,  and  Ambrose  himself. 

Paulinus,  the  secretary  of  Ambrose,  though  a  good 
man,  was  completely  enslaved  by  superstition.  He 
had  such  an  appetite  for  the  marvellous,  that,  as  al- 
ready remarked,  he  has  related  much  which  men  of 
every  party  would  summarily  reject.  Similar  observ- 
ations, in  a  certain  degree,  apply  to  Augustine. 
Most  cordially  are  we  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Taylor,  who,  on  another  occasion,  represents  that 
Father  as  the  dupe  of  his  own  credulity,  not  the  ma- 
chinator  of  fraud.  We  must  not,  however,  forget  the 
observation  already  cited  from  the  impartial  and 
candid  Mosheim.  Eminent  men  of  those  days  ad- 
vocated maxims  which,  if  such  an  alternative  were 
necessary,  would  render  it  much  easier  to  suppose 
even  Augustine  '  the  machinator  of  fraud,'  than  that 
all  the  prodigies  he  relates  are  true.  But  we  are  not 
driven  to  this  alternative.  Augustine's  credulity  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  his  conduct;  and  this  his 
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own  credulous  recitals  of  other  miracles  sufficiently 
prove.  As  in  the  case  of  those  related  by  Paulinus, 
no  man  believes  one  tenth  of  them. 

Why,  then,  should  Paulinus  and  Augustine  be  be- 
lieved in  this  instance  ?  Will  it  be  said  that,  if  honest 
men,  the  miraculous  nature  of  the  facts  cannot  be 
doubted  ?  So  far  from  it,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
facts  which  might  not  have  been  easily  managed^  and 
with  sufficient  dexterity  to  impose  on  credulous  sim- 
plicity. In  other  cases,  the  difficulty  is  to  account 
for  the  alleged  events — supposing  them  as  they  ap- 
peared— by  any  thing  less  than  miraculous  agency ; 
in  the  present  case,  the  only  difficulty  is  to  suppose 
them  caused  by  miraculous  energy.  Skeletons  can  be 
procured  any  where,  and  blood  from  any  butcher^  for 
a  less  price  than  the  restoration  of  his  eyesight. 

But  was  Ambrose  only  the  dupe  of  his  own  cre- 
dulity? We  doubt  it;  and,  in  justification  of  our 
doubts,  would  assign  several  circumstances  not  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Taylor,  nor,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  by 
any  other  writer  in  connexion  with  these  miracles, 
though  familiar  enough  to  all  readers  of  ecclesiastical 
history.  We  firmly  believe,  that  Ambrose  well  knew 
what  he  was  about.  He  had,  as  his  whole  history 
shows,  a  politic  head,  and  understood  thoroughly  all 
the  arts  of  popular  management.  He  had  been  edu- 
cated to  the  law,  and  was  already  holding  the  office 
of  consular  praefect  of  the  province,  when  he  was 
summoned,  yet  unbaptized,  to  assume  the  episcopate. 
He  was,  or  afiected  to  be,  exceedingly  reluctant ;  but 
all  his  efforts  were  of  no  avail  in  those  strange  days, 
when  compulsory  ordination  was  not  an  unusual  oc- 
currence, and  the  most  extraordinary  devices  were 
sometimes  resorted  to  by  the  bishop-elect  to  avert 
the  unwelcome  honour.     If  we  may  believe  Paulinus 
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— and  he  mentions  them  apparently  to  his  patron's 
honour — Ambrose,  on  this  occasion,  employed  some 
of  those  little  arts  of  management  which  illustrate 
his  subtlety  much  better  than  his  integrity.  He  or- 
dered some  criminals  to  be  tortured,  in  order  to  beget 
a  notion  of  a  ferocity  of  temper,  not  exactly  befitting 
a  Christian  prelate.*  The  artifice  failed.  He  then 
ordered  that  abandoned  women  should  publicly  re- 
pair to  him,  just  to  establish  a  character  for  licen- 
tiousness, f  Surely  he  who  would  thus  palter  with 
his  own  character  would  act  a  becoming  part  in 
the  forthcoming  *  miracle-play.'  But  this,  too,  failed. 
The  accommodating  people  were  resolved  to  have 
him  for  their  bishop,  even  though  he  should  prove 
himself  not  a  Christian.  *  Thy  sin  be  upon  us,'  they 
cried — 'Peccatum  tuum  super  nos.'  Such  acts  are 
not  insignificant  indications  of  character. 

But  again.  When  a  certain  bishop  had  amused 
himself  with  burning  down  a  Jewish  synagogue,  and 
the  Emperor  Theodosius  insisted — surely  a  most  rea- 
sonable demand  —  that  the  perpetrators  of  the  act 
should  rebuild  it,  the  '  holy  Ambrose '  not  only  wrote 
a  most  haughty  and  unbecoming  letter  to  the  em- 
peror to  induce  him  to  reverse  his  sentence,  (itself 
most  iniquitous,)  but  declared,  though,  in  fact,  not 
true,  that  he  had  instigated  the  deed.     '  Quid  man- 

*  '  Tunc,  contra  consuetudinem  suam,  tormenta  jussit  personis 
adhiberi.' — Paulinus  (  Vita  Ambrosii). 

f  '  Publicas  mulieres  publice  ad  se  ingredi  fecit,  ad  hoc  tantum, 
ut  visis  his  populi  intentio  revocaretur.  At  vero  populus  magis 
magisque  chimabat — *'  Peccatum  tuum  super  nos." ' —  lb,  Paulin us 
begins  his  narrative  with  a  little  request,  with  which  the  reader 
will  find  it  hard  absolutely  to  comply ;  but,  so  far  as  these  incidents 
go,  we  may  well  believe  him — *  Quamobrem  obsecro  vos  omnes,  in 
quorum  manibus  liber  iste  versabitur,  ut  credatis  vera  esse  quse 
scripsimus.' 
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das  in  absentes  judicium?  Habes  praesentem,  habes 
confitentem  reum.  Proclamo  quod  ego  synagogam 
incenderim ;  certe  quod  ego  illis  mandaverim ;  ne 
esset  locus  in  quo  Chiistus  negaretur.'  He  thinks 
the  party  accused,  even  though  innocent,  would  be 
justified  in  the  like  course.  '  Ne  amittat  occasionem 
martyrii,  et  pro  invalidis  subjiciatvalidiorem;"*  and 
then  exclaims,  ^  0  beatum  mendacium ! '  As  a  candid 
Roman  Catholic  (Dupin)  observes,  *  Piety  knows 
nothing  of  these  "beata  mendacia;"  '  and  it  maybe 
feared  that  he  who  would  tell  a  *  blessed  lie '  for  the 
honours  of  martyrdom,  would  do  as  much  or  more  on 
behalf  of  a  less  momentous  object. 

Further,  in  sundry  of  his  works,  Ambrose  has  gone 
as  far  as  any  of  his  contemporaries,  perhaps  further, 
in  those  perilous  apologies  for  certain  moral  delin- 
quencies of  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament  —  Scrip- 
ture, be  it  observed,  never  apologises  for  them  — 
which,  we  have  no  doubt,  were  at  once  a  cause  and  a 
consequence  of  that  obliquity  of  mind  which  fami- 
liarised the  maxim,  that  eminent  saints  may  some- 
times *do  evil  that  good  may  come,'  and  that  we 
must  not  presume  to  sit  in  judgment  even  on  their 
apparent  enormities.  His  doings  in  this  respect  are 
thus  spoken  of  in  Tract  89.  ('On  the  Mysticism  of 
the  Fathers  '),  even  by  an  apologist — '  Ambrose,  who 
comes  as  near  as  any  writer  to  a  questionable  plea 
from  the  mystical  interpretation,  as  though  it  in  some 
degree  palliated  the  sin.' 

Such  are  the  authorities  for  the  alleged  miracles. 
On  the  circumstantial  evidence  we  shall  not  enter; 
though  the  trade  of  Severus,  the  little  overdoing  in  the 
alleged  gigantic  stature  of  the  martyrs,  and  the  haste 

*  Epistola  xL  classis  1. 
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employed,  are  surely  not  insignificant.  It  is  of  more 
importance  to  observe,  that  the  party  of  Ambrose  was 
the  more  powerful;  that  no  effectual  tests  could  be 
applied ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  parties  asserting  the 
miracles  suffered  nothing  by  them,  and  gained  much. 
It  is  now  asked,  whether  the  evidence  is  such  as  would 
justify  us  in  receiving  so  stupendous  an  event  as  a 
miracle,  much  less  such  a  complication  of  miracles  ? 

Mr.  Newman  is  full  of  pious  horror  at  the  idea  of 
the  possible  machination  of  these  miracles,  and  asserts 
that  those  who  believe  it  *  to  be  impiety  too  daring, 
too  frightful,  too  provocative  of  even  an  immediate 
judgment,  for  any  but  the  most  callous  hearts,  and 
the  most  reckless  consciences  to  conceive  it,  would 
not  believe  even  plausible  evidence  for  it.**  The 
answer  is  very  simple,  and  is  one  of  fact.  Eccle- 
siastical history  abounds  in  fictitious  miracles;  this 
even  Mr.  Newman  admits;  and  the  maxims  and 
spirit  of  antiquity  leave  us  no  room  to  wonder  at 
them.  One  would  think  that  our  author  had  never 
heard  of  *  pious  frauds.'  Whether  Ambrose  in  par- 
ticular be  thought  capable  of  them,  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  indications  of  his  character,  and  the 
known  practices  of  his  age. 

We  have  selected  a  single  case,  and  thus  minutely 
discussed  it,  because  such  a  course  is  the  most  likely 
to  strike  common  minds.  Our  opponents  will  not 
deny,  that  we  have  taken  a  y^ry  favourable  specimen. 
The  reader,  then,  can  now  judge  for  himself  how  far 
he  may  depend  on  the  recitals  of  such  miracles  as 
these,  which,  together  with  that  Church  system  out 
of  which  they  sprang,  and  with  which  they  are  so 
closely  implicated,  this  country  is  invited,  in  the  nine- 
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teenth  century,  to  regard  with  an  awful  and  devout 
reverence. 

The  other  miracles  which  Mr.  Newman  more  espe- 
cially defends  are,  '  The  Thundering  Legion ; '  '  The 
change  of  water  into  oil  by  St.  Narcissus  of  Jeru- 
salem, to  supply  the  lamps  on  the  vigil  of  Easter '  — 
on  which  he  characteristically  remarks,  after  Dod- 
well,  that  *  the  mystical  idea  connected  with  the 
sacred  lights  gives  a  meaning  to  it,  and  particularly 
at  that  season ;  *  *  The  miracle  wrought  on  the  course 
of  the  river.  Lycus  by  Gregory  Thaumaturgus '  —  in 
fact,  as  usual,  a  bundle  of  miracles  ;  *  The  discovery,' 
or,  as  it  is  often  aptly  called,  *  The  invention,  of  the 
Holy  Cross ; '  and  '  The  miracle  upon  the  African 
confessors  in  the  Arian  persecution,  mutilated  by 
Hunneric ;'  a  miracle  by  which  some  sixty  men,  whose 
tongues  had  been  cut  out  to  the  roots,  were  enabled 
to  speak  as  well  as  ever  all  their  lives  after ! 

The  arguments  by  which  Mr.  Newman  maintains 
his  general  views  on  the  subject  of  miracles,  we  have 
no  space  to  notice  in  detail.  In  fact,  the  whole 
essay  is  one  tissue  of  elaborate  sophistry.  A  few, 
however,  which  may  be  dismissed  very  briefly,  may 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  their  general  character :  — 

*  It  looks  like  a  mere  truism  to  sat/j  that  a  fact  is  not 
disproved  because  it  is  not  provedJ  ...  *  Doug- 
las, in  his  defence  of  the  New  Testament  miracles,  in 
answer  to  Hume,  certainly  assumes  that  no  miracle  is 
true  which  has  not  been  proved  to  be  so  ;  or  that  it  is 
safe  to  treat  all  miracles  as  false  which  are  not  recom- 
mended by  evidence  as  strong  as  that  which  is  ad- 
ducible  for  the  miracles  of  Scripture.'  *  Answer :  it 
looks  like  a  mere  truism  to  say,  that  a  fact  is  unproved 
so  long  as  it  is  not  proved.     The  one  truism  is  as 
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good  as  the  other ;  and  neither  is  of  any  value  in  a 
case  like  the  present.  The  very  question  is  that  of 
froof.  Whether  an  alleged  miracle  ever  took  place 
or  not,  is  nothing  to  us,  apart  from  suflBicient  evidence 
to  substantiate  it.  A  miracle  not  proved  is  of  as 
little  force,  for  any  religious  purpose,  as  a  miracle 
disproved.  The  only  difference  is,  as  between  abso- 
lute scepticism  and  absolute  unbelief.  ^  If  it  be  asked,' 
says  Jortin,  *  when  miraculous  powers  ceased  in  the 
Church,  the  proper  answer  seems  to  be,  that  these 
miracles  cease  to  us  when  we  cease  to  find  satisfactory 
evidence  for  them.' 

Mr.  Newman  is  so  infatuated  as  to  think,  that  so 
far  as  antecedent  probability  is  concerned,  ecclesias- 
tical miracles  are  more  advantageously  circumstanced 
than  those  of  Scripture,  because  inspiration  has  stood 
the  brunt  of  any  such  antecedent  objection.*  An- 
swer :  It  is  obvious  that  this  advantage,  such  as  it  is, 
is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  fact,  that  the 
miraculous  agency  had  been  exerted;  for  it  is  an- 
tecedently improbable  that  its  prodigies  should  be 
perpetually  repeated,  after  the  system  it  avouched  had 
been  once  established. 

He  asks,  'How  insujfficiency  in  the  evidence  can 
create  a  positive  prejudice  against  an  alleged  factP'f 
Answer :  the  evidence  does  not  create  the  prejudice, 
but  is  not  strong  enough  to  remove  it.  We  sup- 
pose, even  Mr.  Newman  will  not  deny  that  some 
events  are  more  improbable  than  others.  For  ex- 
ample, that  a  man  should  talk  without  a  tongue  is  not 
quite  so  probable  as  that  he  should  talk  with  it ;  and 
the  very  same  evidence,  we  suspect,  which  would  be 
sufficient  to  induce  Mr.  Newman  to  believe  the  latter, 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  make  him  believe  the  former. 
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The  spirit  of  the  maxim  of  Middleton,  cited  by 
Douglas,  and  argued  against  by  Mr.  Newman,  is  acted 
upon  by  every  man  of  common  sense.  The  evidence 
demanded  for  alleged  miracles  is  necessarily  higher 
than  that  demanded  for  ordinary  events.  To  take  a 
practical  case.  Would  Mr.  Newman,  if  told  that  one 
of  his  Oxford  brethren  had,  like  Martin  of  Tours, 
commanded  a  tree,  in  the  act  of  falling  upon  him,  to 

*  recover '  itself,  reel  over,  and  fall  on  the  other  side, 
believe  him  as  readily  as  he  would  if  the  same  person 
had  told  him  that  the  tree  fell  in  the  ordinary  way  ? 
If  not,  Mr.  Newman  need  not  have  constructed  his 
sophistical  objection  —  that  insufficient  evidence  can- 
not crecUe  a  prejudice  against  an  alleged  fact,  but 
must  avail  so  far  as  it  goes.  Enough  that  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  prejudice :  where  a  ton  is 
required  for  an  equipoise,  an  ounce,  though  it  may  be 
something  towards  it,  will  be  very  little,  and,  for 
practical  purposes,  nothing.  The  sophism  is  the  more 
flagrant,  that  Middleton  intimates  that  he  means  by 

*  insufficient  or  defective  evidence,'  such  as  'justifies 
the  suspicion  of  fraud  and  imposture : '  not  such  evi- 
dence as,  though  slight,  is  unexceptionable  so  far  as 
it  goes,  but  such  as  is  attended  with  circumstances 
of  a  suspicious  nature;  and  even  Mr.  Newman  ad^^ 
mits*  that  this  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  doubt  or 
denial'.  Merely  defective  evidence,  he  thinks,  may  be 
the  *  very  trial  of  our  obedience ! '  If  so,  he  may 
weU  rank  in  the  very  first  class  in  this  new  school  of 

*  perfection.' 

Mr.  Newman  tells  us  that  the  feeling  in  Douglas, 
Middleton,  and  men  in  general,  respecting  the  eccle- 
siastical miracles,  '  turns  much  less  on  the  evidence 
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producible  for  them,  than  on  our  view  concerning 
their  antecedent  probability.'  We  are  thoroughly 
convinced,  that  in  the  mind  of  such  writers,  and  of 
every  candid  inquirer,  it  will  turn  equally  on  both ; 
and  that,  strong  as  is  the  adverse  impression  from  the 
d  priori  improbability  of  8iu:h  miracles,  it  is  not  less 
strong  than  is  derived  from  that  ragged  state  of  the 
evidence  on  which  we  have  said  so  much. 

Mr.  Newman  frankly  admits  that  an  inquirer 
should  not  enter  upon  the  miracles,  reported  or 
alleged  in  ecclesiastical  history,  without  being  pre- 
pared for  fiction  and  exaggeration  to  an  indefinite 
extent*  A  candid  admission.  Nay,  '  he  must  not 
expect  that  more  than  a  few  can  be  exhibited  with 
evidence  of  so  cogent  and  complete  a  character  as  to 
demand  bis  acceptance.'  But  then,  as  he  says,  what 
should  hinder  the  man  from  believing  more  ?  '  An 
alleged  miracle  is  not  untrue  because  it  is  unproved  — 
nor  is  it  excluded  from  our  faith  because  it  is  not  ad- 
mitted into  our  controversy.  Some  are  for  our  con- 
victionj  and  these  we  are  to  confess  vrith  the  mouth,  as 
well  as  believe  with  the  heart  —  others  for  our  com- 
fort and  encouragement,  and  these  we  are  to  keep, 
and  ponder  them  in  our  hearts,  *  without  urging 
them  on  unwilling  ears.'  f  As  the  author  of  Tract 
No.  89.  wishes  the  reader  of  the  Fathers  to  regard  the 
opinion  of  any  one  of  them,  however  fantastical,  with 
reverence,  because  *  it  may  be  sacred,'  so  Mr.  Newman 
would  have  his  readers  receive  miracles,  without  evi- 
dence, out  of  awe  *  to  Him  of  whom  they  may  possibly 
be  telling.'  If  the  human  mind  can  but  be  got  to 
this  happy  pass,  such  authors  well  know  that  there  is 
nothing  which  may  not  be  palmed  upon  it. 
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Mr.  Newman  frequently  insists  that  there  is  no  dif- 
ficulty in  believing  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  amongst 
those  who  admit  the  Church  system.  This  no  doubt  is 
very  true ;  but  then  these  miracles  are  not  the  evidence 
which  confirms  faith,  but  which  faith  confirms.  '  To 
those  who  admit  the  Catholic  doctrines,  as  enunciated 
in  the  Creed,  and  commented  on  by  the  Fathers,  the 
subsequent  expansion  and  variation  of  supernatural 
agency  in  the  Church,  instead  of  suggesting  difficul- 
ties, will  seem  but  parallel,  as  they  are  contempora- 
neous, to  the  developments^  additions^  and  changes  in 
dogmatic  statements  which  have  occurred  between 
the  apostolic  and  the  present  age,  and  which  are 
but  a  result  and  an  evidence  of  life.'  *  But  though 
faith,  (in  which  we  quite  agree,)  seems  a  pre-requisite 
for  receiving  the  ecclesiastical  miracles,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  see  whither  Mr.  Newman's  zeal  tends.  He 
knows  full  well  that  if  he  can  but  establish  the  belief 
of  any  large  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  miraccles 
especially  those  in  connexion  with  his  favourite  insti- 
tutes, he  will  induce  the  belief  of  the  divine  origin 
of  those  institutes.  So  stupendous  is  the  idea  of  su- 
pernatural interposition,  that  the  unsophisticated  sense 
of  mankind  will  immediately  connect  it  with  the 
authoritative  sanction  of  the  religion  which  it  attests. 
'  These  miracles,'*  says  the  ecclesiastical  historian, 
Socrates,  after  detailing  some  achievements  of  certain 
Egyptian  monks,  '  prove  the  truth  of  the  doctrines.' 
....  *  But,'  adds  Jortin,  *  the  difficulty  is  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  miracles  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  reason- 
able inquirer.' 

This  Mr.  Newman  provides  for,  by  first  bespeak- 
ing a  sufficient  faith  in  the  divinity  of  the  Church 
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system.  Then,  doubtless,  after  faith  has  confirmed 
the  miracles — the  miracles  again  will  confirm  the 
faith!  Nor  have  we  the  slightest  doubt  that  this 
^vicious  circle'  of  argument  was  often  exemplified  in 
the  history  of  the  early  Church/  Superstition  che- 
rished miracles,  and  miracles  sanctioned  superstition. 
They  were  amongst  those  things  of  which  Aristotle 
tells  us  in  his  Posterior  Analytics,  *  That  they  reci- 
procally involve  one  another/ — ^^ETovrai  aXXi{^oi^  ro 

The  slenderest  resemblances  will  serve  Mr.  Newman 
for  argument.  He  perceives,  it  seems,  in  the  mon- 
strosities of  the  ecclesiastical  miracles,  as  compared 
with  those  of  Scripture,  an  analogy  like  that  between 
wild  and  tame  animals.  As  we  see  in  the  former 
much  that  appears  bizarre^  deformed,  ludicrous,  (^if 
"the  wprd  may  be  used  with  due  soberness,')  yet  doubt 
not  that  a  divine  hand  formed  them,  so  may  it  be 
with  those  eccentric  and  grotesque  movements  of  the 
supernatural  with  which  church  history  abounds! 
Unhappily,  the  analogy  fails  just  where  it  ought  to 
hold.  In  the  meanest  productions  of  animated  nature 
we  can  discern  inimitable  proofs  of  power,  wisdom, 
and,  to  the  individual  being,  beneficence ;  but  of  num- 
berless miracles  it  must  be  admitted,  that  nothing  can 
be  traced,  supposing  them  real,  except  capricious, 
fantastic  power.  Mr.  Newman,  indeed,  is  pleased  to 
Say,  *  There  is  far  greater  difference  between  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  horse  or  an  eagle  and  a  monkey,  ,or.a 
lion  and  a  mouse,  as  they  meet  our  eye,  than  between 
the  most  august  of  the  divine  manifestations  in  Scrip- 
ture and  the  meanest  and  most  fanciful  of  those 
legends  which  we  are  accustomed,  without  further 
examination,   to  cast  aside.'*     Let  the  reader  take 
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a  practical  test ;  let  him  peruse  first  the  narrative 
of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  and  then  Palladius' 
account  of  a  hyena  coming  to  confess  to  a  solitary  the 
crime  of  having  killed  a  sheep;  and  then  consider 
whether  the  interval  between  the  lion  and  the  mouse, 
as  severally  indicating  divine  power  and  wisdom,  be 
greater  than  that  between  the  miracles. 

What  are  Mr.  Newman's  notions  <?f  a  miracle,  it  is, 
after  all,  very  hard  to  say ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  he  has  purposely  left  them  in  obscurity. 
In  one  place  he  enlightens  us  by  saying,  that  if  we 
admit  the  fact  of  a  Divine  Presence  in  the  Church, 
miracles  then  become  but  the  natural  effects  of  super- 
natural agency !  This  is  dark  enough ;  but  Mr.  New- 
man has  involved  the  subject  in  a  yet  deeper  cloud, 
by  conjecturing,  that  miraculous  interference  is  not  an 
occasional  infraction  of  fixed  laws  for  a  high  object, 
but  part  of  a  system  extending  through  all  time — ^ 
operating  in  these  and  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  the  Apostles.  According  to  this  theory, 
miraculous  events  differ  from  ordinary  events  only  as 
the  movements  of  some  comets  differ  from  those  of  the 
planets ;  they  have  a  centre  of  revolution  and  determi- 
nate periods  of  recurrence — only  moving  in  orbits  less 
regular  and  less  calculable  by  science.  We  rather  think 
Mr.  Newman  will  find  that  they  move  in  enormous 
hyperbolas,  have  passed  their  perihelion,  and  will  visit 
our  system  no  more.  However,  we  give  his  conjec- 
ture in  his  own  words.  '  The  ordinary  providence  of 
Crod  is  conducted  on  a  system ;  and,  as  even  creation 
is  now  contemplated  by  philosophers  as  possibly  sub- 
ject to  fixed  laws,  so  it  is  more  probable  than  not, 
that  there  is  also  a  law  of  supernatural  manifest- 
ations. And  thus  the  occurrence  of  miracles  is  rather 
a  presumption  for  than  against  their  recurrence,  such 
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events  being  not  isolated  acts,  but  the  symptoms  of 
the  presence  of  an  agency.'* 

Yet  is  Mr.  Newman  very  accommodating  and  flex- 
ible in  his  notions  of  the  miraculous.  In  his  com- 
ment on  the  miracle  of  the  Thundering  Le^on  — 
which,  supposing  the  facts  all  true,  is  nof,  as  he  him- 
self admits,  miraculous  —  he  says,  *  Nor  does  it 
concern  us  much  to  answer  the  objection,  that  there 
is  nothing  strictly  miraculous  in  such  an  occurrence, 
because  sudden  thunder-clouds  after  drought  are  not 
unfrequent.  I  would  answer,  grant  me  such  mi- 
racles ordinarily  in  the  early  Church,  and  I  will  ask 
no  other;  grant  that,  upon  prayer,  benefits  are 
vouchsafed,  deliverances  are  effected,  unhoped-for 
results  obtained,'  &c.  f  Answer :  here,  as  in  so 
many  places  of  Mr.  Newman's  writings,  is  the  fallacy 
of  vague  expression.  If  by  *  ordinarily'  he  means 
uniformly  and  instantaneously^  he  may  wdl  consider 
such  connexion  between  Sprayer'  and  its  fulfilment, 
though  not  strictly  miraculous,  to  have  all  the 
evidence  of  miracle.  His  only  difficulty  will  then  be 
to  prove  such  connexion.  If  he  does  not  mean  this, 
(and  surely  he  cannot  mean  it,)  the  proof  of  the  mi- 
raculous character  of  the  events  is  altogether'.delusive 
—  neutralised  by  the  failing  cases;  not  to  mention 
that  all  religious  communities  have  their  thousands  of 
cases  of  special  answers  to  prayer,  which,  by  Mr. 
Newman's  theory,  must  immediately  pass  for  miracles. 
*  They  may  or  they  may  not,  in  this  or  that  case,  fol- 
low or  surpass  the  laws  of  nature,  and  they  may  do  so 
plainly  or  doubtfully^  but  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind will  call  them  miraculous.'  {  At  this  rate  there 
will  be  miracles  enough.  What  is  this  but  to  involve 
the  whole  subject  in  the  uttermost  confusion  ? 
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But  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  a  refutation  of  all  Mr. 
Newman's  sophisms.  Almost  every  page  supplies  one. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  on  our  author's  principles,  suf- 
ficient evidence  may  be  adduced  in  favour  of  many 
miraculous  legends  of  almost  all  religions,  ancient  and 
modem.  Are  these  to  be  received  as  true  or  not  ? 
If  the  former,  what  becomes  of  the  evidence  of  mi. 
racles  ?  —  what  of  Christianity  itself  ?  If  the  lat- 
ter, why  are  the  ecclesiastical  miracles,  standing  on 
evidence  not  less  faulty,  to  be  received  ? 

We  will  go  yet  further.  If  all  the  legends,  and 
legends  like  them,  to  which  Mr.  Newman  applies  bi^ 
principles,  are  to  be  believed,  there  is  really  no  limit 
to  which  popular  credulity  may  not  be  pushed ;  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  whether  men  may  not  be  brought  to 
believe  such  martyrologies  as  that  of  the  Egyptian 
saint  Apa  Till,  who,  according  to  an  eye-witness^  was 
cut  to  pieces  ten  times  in  the  course  of  as  many  days, 
by  the  tyrant  Maximin,  and  was  every  night  put 
together  again  by  the  angel  Gabriel !  Nay,  we  know 
not  whether  admiring  crowds  may  not  hereafter  gaze 
with  veneration  on  such  precious  relics  as  '  Gabriel's 
feather,'  or  gravely  listen  to  some  Eulenspiegel  of 
future  days,  who  shall  tell  them  that  he  has  *  some  of 
the  bottled  rays  of  the  star  of  Bethlehem,  and  some 
of  the  sounds  of  the  bells  used  at  Solomon's  temple.' 

We  should  not  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  essay 
of  Mr.  Newman,  were  it  not  related  in  so  momentous 
a  way  to  the  *  developments'  now  in  progress.  The 
principles  it  lays  down  are  in  course  of  rapid  and  ex- 
tensive dissemination.  In  the  series  entitled  ^  Lives 
of  the  Saints,'  as  well  as  in  many  other  publications, 
profound  faith  and  reverence  are  inculcated  towards 
both  the  miracles  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Church 

system  out  of  which  they  sprang,  with  which  they 
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are  implicated  in  many  a  serpentine  fold  of  fraud  and 
delusion,  and  which  they  necessarily  authenticate* 
The  fabulous,  monstrous  legends  connected  with  the 
shadowy  age  of  Germanus  the  Gallic  missionary  to 
Britain,  and  Alban  the  protomartyr,  are  reverently 
commended  to  our  belief,  though  acknowledged  to  be 
destitute  of  all  historic  evidence.  It  is  the  prero- 
gative of  faith  to  receive  them  without  it. 

In  the  same  series,  the  penances,  pilgrimages,  mo- 
nasticism,  and  grotesque  and  degrading  superstitions 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  are  commended  to  our  ardent 
veneration.* 

The  same  spirit  is  at  work  not  only  in  literature,  in 
controversial  and  pseudo-historical  works,  in  trans- 
lations from  Romish  missals  and  books  of  devotion ;  it 
is  significantly  disclosed  in  manifold  petty  but  prac- 
tical indications  ;  —  in  eiforts  to  revive  the  honours 

*  Of  the  extent  to  which  Mr.  Newman  is  ready  to  apply  the 
principles  of  his  essay,  the  reader  may  judge  by  the  advertisement 
to  the  second  number  of  the  *  Lives  of  the  Saints,'  (^Family  of  St 
Richard  the  Scutotiy)  in  which  he  gravely  takes  under  his  protec- 
tion the  miracles  of  St.  Walbuigay  and  especially  that  of  the 

*  miraculous  oil,'  which  for  many  a  year  dropped  from  her  tomb—* 
'  flowing  more  freely  at  the  time  of  the  blessed  sacrifice,' — always 
evaporating,  if  handled  irreverently, — hanging  suspended  like  a 

*  bunch  of  grapes,'  if  there  was  no  vessel  to  receive  it,  and  dis- 
creetly refusing  to  fall  into  any  that  was  not  perfectly  clean ! ! 
The  author  of  the  '  Life  of  Su  Austin,'  after  retailing  the  miracles 
which  attended  the  conversion  of  Ethelbert,  speaks  of  the  '  obliga- 
tion to  impress,  and,  if  so  be,  inflict  such  solemn  and  mysterious 
facts  upon  the  attention  of  a  sceptical  age.'— p.  103.  A  happier 
expression  could  hardly  have  been  devised. 

Such  is  the  revived  admiration  of  monasticism,  that  one  of  these 
authors  commends  the  hateful  practice  of  consigning  children  to  a 
monastic  life,  on  the  sole  authority  of  their  parents  —  one  of  the 
most  odious  abuses  of  the  whole  system. — Life  of  St.  Stephen^ 
2,  5.  He  is  almost  as  bad  as  the  holy  Ambrose,  who  recommends 
young  girls  to  retire  to  nunneries  against  the  will  of  their  parents! 
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of  the  Calendar — in  solicitous  attempts  to  restore  me- 
diaeval fashions  and  usages  —  in  modes  of  printing  and 
binding  —  in  a  large  consumption  of  red  ink,  vellum, 
brass  clasps,  and  antique  ornaments  —  in  a  profuse 
use  of  crosses  and  triangles,  and  other  Catholic  sym- 
bols, and,  in  many  instances,  in  most  daring  innova- 
tions on  public  ritual  and  worship.  The  Middle 
Ages  have  no  doubt,  and  that  largely,  their  poetical 
and  picturesque  aspects;  but  is  it  possible,  one  is 
ready  to  exclaim,  that  any  minds  should  surrender 
themselves  to  such  aspects  alone^  and  that  history 
should  have  read  all  her  sterner  lessons  in  vain  ?  — 
that  the  substantial  horrors,  the  degrading  ignorance 
and  diffusive  misery  of  those  ages,  should  all  be,  not 
merely  mellowed  by  time,  but  lost  in  the  distance,^ 
and  only  the  phases  cherished  on  which  fancy  loves 
to  dwell  ?  So  it  seems;  and  thousands  of  the  young, 
the  imaginative,  and  the  ardent,  are  ready,  on  the 
faith  of  such  representations  as  those  in  the  *  Lives  of 
the  Saints,'  to  surrender  their  reason  and  their  com- 
mon sense  to  these  portentous  illusions.  The  Knight 
of  Cervantes  never  abandoned  himself  to  delicious 
musings  on  the  faded  glories  of  chivalry,  more  wildly 
than  these  sentimentalists  to  visions  of  medidBval  ex- 
cellence. It  is  in  vain  to  reason  with  them :  if  one 
speaks  of  the  veriest  mummeries  of  that  period,  it  is 
said,  ^  But  what  a  deep  feeling  of  faith  accompanied 
these  seeming  follies ! '  Nay,  of  the  very  crimes  of 
those  ages,  many  would  be  almost  ready  to  exclaim — 
*But  with  what  engaging  simplicity  of  mind  they 
were  committed ! ' 

We  cordially  pity  the  man  who  is  so  unimaginative, 
that  he  cannot  sympathise  with  all  that  is  poetical  and 
picturesque  in  the  Middle  Ages,  or  enjoy  the  pleasant 
fictions  which  may  be  founded  on  them ;  but  we  pity 
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him  far  more,  whose  imagination  leads  him  to  forget 
the  real  in  the  ideal,  and  who  would  fain  invite  back 
the  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  with  them  the 
tyranny  and  priestcraft  of  the  past,  because  he  is 
enamoured  of  the  beauties  of  Gothic  arches  and 
church  music.  The  antiquary  dilates  in  rapture  on 
the  half-filled  moat  and  the  crumbling  portcullis,  but 
he  is  not  quite  fool  enough  to  wish  for  the  restoration 
of  that  feudal  vassalage  and  tyranny,  of  which  they 
are  the  memorials.  The  noble  owner  can  admire 
those  mouldering  ruins  in  a  remote  nook  of  his  do* 
main,  which  mark  the  site  of  the  Gothic  towers  of  his 
feudal  ancestors,  and  loves  to  show  them  to  his  visitors ; 
but  he  would  not  much  relish  the  fitting  them  up  for 
present  residence. 

*  Here  while  our  squire  the  modern  part  possessed. 
His  partial  eye  upon  the  old  would  rest ; 
That  best  his  comforts  gave — this  sooth'd  his  feelings  best/ 

In  fact,  however,  there  is  little  reason  to  be  afraid 
of  any  wholesale  restoration  of  the  past  by  dilettanti 
enthusiasts ;  for  they  would  be  the  first  to  shrink  from. 
it,  could  it  be  recalled.  Little  accustomed  to  analyse 
their  own  emotions,  they  are  ignorant  that  their 
sensitive  imagination,  which  now  luxuriates  in  the 
pictures  of  self-created  beauty,  would  recoil  from 
the  actual  deformities  of  the  reality  with  a  corre- 
sponding loathing.  They  hate  the  present,  principally 
because  it  is  the  present ;  and  love  the  past,  because 
it  is  the  past :  if  the  past  could  be  made  the  present, 
their  feelings  would  instantly  change. 

The  author  of  the  life  of  *  Stephen  Harding, 
Founder  of  the  Cistercian  Order,'  commences  with  a 
sort  of  whining  lamentation,  that  *  we  cannot  give  up 
all  for  Christ,  if  we  would ;  and  while  other  portions 
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of  the  Church  can  suffer  for  His  sake,  we  must  find 
our  cross  in  sitting  still,  to  watch  in  patience  the 
struggle  which  is  going  on  about  us.'  If  we  may  be- 
lieve these  men,  they  envy  the  privations  of  ancient 
solitaries,  and  sigh  for  the  sufferings  of  ancient  con- 
fessors. Now,  why  cannot  they  *  suffer,'  except  for 
the  very  sufficient  reason,  that  they  do  not  like  suffer- 
ing ?  Surely  they  can  surrender  the  emoluments  of 
the  Church  in  which  they  are  causing  so  much  scan- 
dal, and  give  honest  effect  to  their  convictions,  by 
acknowledging  allegiance  to  the  Church  of  Eome  * ; 
they  can,  if  they  so  please,  build  log-hute  with  their 
own  hands,  live  in  woods,  and  play  all  the  pranks  of 
asceticism,  as  well  as  any  of  their  spiritual  ances- 
tors. But  with  all  their  admiration  of  martyrs  and 
martyrdom,  never  were  men  more  ignominiously 
exempt  from  the  martyr  spirit.  They  seem  to  be  of 
Uncle  Toby's  opinion,  as  expressed  before  the  tomb 
of  St.  Maxima,  (who,  it  seems,  had  been  buried  two 
centuries  before  her  canonisation,)  —  *  'Tis  but  a  slow 
rise,  brother  Toby,'  quoth  my  father,  '  in  this  self- 
same army  of  martyrs.'  *  A  desperate  slow  one,  an' 
please  your  honour,'  said  Trim,  *  unless  one  could 
purchase.'  '  I  should  rather  sell  out  entirely,'  quoth 
my  upcle  Toby. 

We  would  forewarn  the  young  and  the  ardent,  that 
they  will  no  more  be  likely  to  attain  a  correct  view 

*  It  need  not  be  said  that  some  have  since  given  at  least  this 
proof  of  sincerity ;  so  far  they  are  consistent :  let  others  imitate 
their  example.  When  the  above  words  were  written,  there  did  not 
seem  much  chance  even  of  the  partial  and  tardy  sacrifices  which  have 
been  made,  so  patiently  did  oar  dilettanti  martyrs  bear  the  incon- 
veniences of  their  position.  Of  attempts  to  realise  the  envied  con- 
dition of  ancient  ascetics  and  anchorites,  the  public  have  not  yet 
heard  much. 
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of  mediflBval  religion  from  such  publications  as  the 

*  Lives  of  the  Saints/  than  they  will  gain  a  knowledge 
of  history  by  reading  romances.  It  is  possible  to 
relate  even  facts  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  all  the 
effects  of  fiction,  by  habitual  suppression  of  other  facts 
vitally  related  to  them,  and  essential  to  any  just  in- 
ferences from  them.  It  is  easy  to  draw  elegant  pic- 
tures of  quiet  monastic  solitudes  in  the  depth  of 
forests,  and  romantic  hermitages  on  mountain  cliffs ; 
to  make  sweet  music  of  the  matin  and  the  vesper- 
bells  ;  to  embellish  and  vivify  the  scene  with  proces- 
sions and  pilgrimages ;  to  strew  the  page  which  de- 
scribes them  with  flowers  of  rhetoric  and  pious  senti- 
mentalities ;  and  to  diffuse  over  the  whole  the  awe  of 
a  '  Divine  Presence,'  and  its  attendant  miracles.  But 
if  the  reader  would  attain  a  fuller  and  a  more  accurate 
knowledge,  he  must  consult  some  of  the  living  pic* 
tures  drawn  by  contemporaneous  hands ;  and  these, 
we  will  venture  to  say,  will  quickly  dispel  the  illusion. 
One  document  of  this  kind,  easily  obtained,  very  brief, 
and  deeply  instructive,  we  have  much  pleasure  in  re- 
commending to  their  attention.     We  refer  to  the 

*  Chronica  Jocelini  de  Brakelonda,'  ori^ally  printed 
in  the  valuable  publications  of  the  *  Camden  Society  ;* 
of  which  a  well-executed  translation,  in  a  very  cheap 
form,  has  been  published,  under  the  title,  '  Monastic 
and  Social  Life  in  the  Twelfth  Century,  as  exemplified 
in  the  Chronicles  of  Jocelin  of  Brakelond,  Monk  of 
St.  Edmundsbury,  from  a.d.  1173  to  a.d.  1202.' 
Abbot  Sampson,  the  hero  of  the  Chronicles,  was,  in 
his  way,  a  reformer  of  the  abuses  of  his  monastery, 
and,  so  far  as  regards  its  revenues  and  economy,  a 
very  effective  one ;  but,  though  it  is  obvious  that  the 
compiler  is  partial  and  lenient  —  in  fact,  a  panegyrist, 
rather  than  an  historian  —  and  though  he  evidently 
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conceals  the  more  gross  abuses  which  this  Luther  of 
the  Middle  Ages  was  to  reform^  there  is  absolutely 
nothing,  even  after  those  reforms  are  effected,  which 
brings  the. narrative  within  a  thousand  leagues  of  the 
sympathies  and  sentiments  of  any  man  familiar  with 
the  pages  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive,  without  reading  the  work,  the  totally  foreign 
air  which  every  thing  wears.  In  relating  the  trans- 
actions of  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful 
religious  houses  in  Christendom,  there  is  scarcely  an 
approach,  however  transient  or  incidental,  to  a  Chris- 
tian truth,  or  a  Christian  sentiment.  The  very  name 
of  the  blessed  Founder  of  Christianity  does  not  once 
occur ;  and  Scripture,  though  often  cited,  is  constantly 
cited  in  some  eccentric,  often  absolutely  grotesque, 
application.  *  Throughout  the  whole  of  Jocelin's 
Chronicle,'  says  the  translator  in  his  preface,  *  the  name 
of  our  Saviour  is  never  once  mentioned ;  God  and  St. 
Edmund,  and  the  Abbot  and  St.  Edmund,  are  phrases 
of  common  occurrence :  indeed  nothing  short  of  a 
narrative .  of  this  description  could  fully  develop  the 
depravation  of  the  Christian  religion  by  the  means  of 
s^t  worship.' 

Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  *  Past  and  Present,'  speaking  of 
Abbot  Sampson,  remarks,  that  he  was  *  no  sham,' — 
and  so  far  forth  as  he  was  a  man  deeply  in  earnest  in 
increasing  the  wealth  and  power  of  his  monastery, 
and  in  asserting  its  secular  privileges,  he  certainly 
was  none ;  but  of  the  religious  system  with  which  he 
stood  connected^  and  part  of  which  he  administered, 
we  must  profess  our  unfeigned  belief,  that  a  more 
thorough  *  sham '  the  sun  never  shone  upon. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  the  attempts  to  resuscitate 
the  effete  system  of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  renew  its  de- 
crepid  superstitions,  must  be  futile.     It  by  uo  means 
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follows,  however,  that  the  efforts  of  the  party  whose 
original  principles  have  legitimately  led  to  these  at- 
tempts, can  be  safely  neglected.  They  have  done 
much  mischief;  and  are  daily  doing  more.  In  spite 
of  the  present  symptoms  of  disorganisation  —  in  spite 
of  a  certain  amount  of  reaction,  they  are  still  exerting 
a  most  pernicious  influence.  It  is  undeniable  that 
their  principles  have  taken  a  strong  hold  on  the 
clergy,  particularly  the  younger  part  of  the  body,  and 
through  them  on  thousands  of  the  people.  During 
the  ten  years  in  which  those  principles  have  been 
promulgated,  an  entire  generation  of  the  clergy  have 
passed  from  the  halls  of  the  university  to  the  scenes 
of  active  life,  where  they  are,  in  different  ways,  en- 
deavouring to  realise  their  *  Catholic  ideal.'  Even  if 
Dr.  Pusey  and  Mr.  Newman  stand  rebuked  for  extra- 
vagance, or  have  been  visited  with  censure,  they  have 
in  a  good  measure  effected  their  object.  They  will 
survive  in  their  disciples ;  the  flower  will  not  have 
faded  till  the  capsule  shall  have  burst,  and  scattered 
its  deleterious  dust  to  every  wind  of  heaves. 

It  is  impossible  adequately  to  describe  the  various 
distraictions  with  which  the  Oxford  School  has  ma- 
naged to  fill  the  Church  and  nation,  in  its  Quixotic 
search  for  Catholic  unity.  Not  a  few,  as  we  have 
seen,  openly  declare  for  a  surrender  to  Rome,  though 
they  are  still  members  of  the  English  Church,  and 
avowedly  explain  away  the  Articles  to  which  they 
have  solemnly  sworn  assent.  By  many  more,  who 
do  not  go  quite  so  far,  we  find  the  more  pernicious 
parts  of  the  Romish  system  eagerly  insisted  upon  — 
for  example,  clerical  celibacy,  monastic  institutions, 
and  the  practices  of  a  paltry  asceticism.*     A  still 

*  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  from  that  absence  of  the  heroic  spirit 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  these  last  practices  are  of  a  very 
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greater  number  are  busy  in  introducing  superstitious 
innovations  into  public  worship,  which  fully  proclaim 
the  Romanist  tendency  of  the  system.  There  are 
many  whose  consciences  are  so  tender,  that  they  must 
act  in  compliance  with  every  obsolete  rubric ;  and  yet 
so  accommodating,  that  they  can  approve  of  all  the 
latitude  of  Tract  No.  90 . ;  and  there  are  as  many  more 
who  are  zealous  for  rites  and  symbols  which  no  ru- 
bric sanctions.  Amidst  crosses,  crucifixes,  triangles, 
anchors,  doves,  fishes,  and  garlands,  theology  promises, 
like  algebra,  to  be  entirely  a  science  of  symbols ;  but, 
unlike  algebra,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  demonstra- 
tion. Then  there  are  controversies  as  insignificant  as 
the  quartodeciman,  carried  on  with  all  the  bitterness 
of  those  which  originated  in  the  Arian  or  Pelagian 
heresies.  There  is  the  great  ^  surplice '  question,  in 
which  it  is  disputed  whether  white  or  black  be  the 
most  orthodox  colour  to  preach  in  ;  there  is  the  great 
*  wax-candle'  question,  which  again  is  divided  into 
two  momentous  branches  —  first,  whether  there  shall 
be  lights  at  all,  and,  secondly,  whether  they  shall  be 
lighted.  To  these  may  be  added  the  great  *  oifertory ' 
question,  and  the  equally  momentous  ^  pew  and  gal. 
lery'  question. 

Nor  are  the  results  of  the  present  movement,  to  the 
extent  in  which  they  may  prevail,  more  degrading 
to  enlightened  piety,  than  destructive  of  all  mutual 
charity.  Within  the  Church,  it  leads  to  all  sorts  of 
unseemly  squabbles  between  bishops  and  priests,  and 
between  priests  and  their  congregations ;  without  the 

moderate  kind — bumble  imitations,  at  wbich  tbe  ancient  beroesof 
asceticism  would  bave  smiled  in  contempt  even  in  tbeir  noviciate. 
Mr.  Froude  records  tbat  he  was  never  so  confirmed  in  celestial 
virtue  as  to  be  absolutely  impregnable  to  the  temptations  of '  roast 
goose  and  buttered  toast.' 
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Church,  to  the  exhibition  of  principles  and  conduct 
absolutely  fatal,  if  fairly  carried  out,  to  social  unity. 
Not  only  are  there  instances  of  maidens  sent  un* 
married  from  the  altar,  because  bride  or  bridegroom 
is  found  to  be  not  baptismally  regenerated — not  only 
are  alliances  advised  to  be  broken  off,  though  hearts 
may  be  broken  at  the  same  time,  because  one  of  the 
parties  is  only  a  Christian  and  not  a  Churchman  — 
not  only  is  innocent  childhood  refused  a  place  in  con- 
secrated earth,  because  it  has  never  been  sprinkled 
with  the  waters  of  life,  by  the  only  fingers  that  can 
insure  them  vitality  —  not  only  is  the  repose  of  the 
sepulchre  invaded,  and  humanity  itself  insulted,  under 
the  name  of  scruples  of  conscience  —  not  only  may 
we  sometimes  hear  bigotry  opposing  a  project  of  a 
public  cemetery,  because,  horrible  incongruity!  an 
orthodox  corpse  and  a  schismatical  corpse  may  per- 
chance lie  side  by  side — but  we  have  read  pamphlets 
systematically  advocating  principles  which  would  in- 
volve the  complete  disruption  of  all  social  ties.  Kin- 
dred in  spirit  with  these  polemical  inanities  is  the 
more  dangerous  nonsense  of  a  widely  diffused  popular 
literature,  in  which  the  worst  animosities  of  the  past 
are  revived,  only  to  aggravate  the  worst  animosities 
of  the  present ;  and  in  which  it  is  hard  to  say  whether 
the  perversions  of  historic  truth,  or  the  violations  of 
common  charity,  are  the  most  extravagant.  Lastly, 
in  the  *  ballads '  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Neale,  a  Pindar 
worthy  of  Tractarianism,  we  find  a  bigotry  of  which 
contempt  itself  could  say  nothing  more  bitter,  than 
that  it  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  doggerel  which 
embodies  it. 

That  there  should  be  some  curious  oppugnancies  in 
the  public  documents  and  formularies  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  to  be  expected  from  the  circum- 
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stances  under  which  the  Church  was  founded,  and  the 
delicate  difficulties  which  required  adjustment;  their 
existence  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  present  extra* 
ordinary  diversities  of  opinion  which  are  discovered 
within  her  pale.  If,  however,  the  articles  and  for- 
mularies will  really  warrant  all  who  are  now  in  the  ' 
Church  to  continue  in  it  —  the  men  who  denounce  i 
'  Church  principles '  as  fatal  corruptions,  and  those 
who  defend  them  as  vital  truths  —  those  who  affirm 
that  the  Reformation  was  a  great  blessing,  and  those 
who,  with  Mr.  Ward,  think  it  was  a  great  crime  — 
those  who  have  sworn  to  certain  articles  in  two  op- 
posite senses,  and  some,  it  appears,  who  aver  that  they 
assent  to  them  in  a  *  non -natural  sense,'  that  is,  no 
sense  at  all,  —  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  articles 
are  indeed  '  articles  of  comprehension '  (to  use  a 
favourite  phrase  of  the  seventeenth  century),  but 
assuredly  they  are  not  '  comprehensible.' 

In  what  way  men  in  the  peculiar  predicament  of 
Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Newman,  and  many  others,  ought  to 
be  treated  by  the  authorities  of  the  Church,  it  does 
not  become  us  to  say.  The  matter  is  gladly  left  to 
the  consideration  of  those  whom  it  concerns.*     The 

•  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  lamenting  the  want  of  all  internal 
government  in  the  Church,  and  justly  scandalised  at  the  '  dangerous, 
disgraceful,  and  ruinous'  spectacle,  of  men  subscribing  to  the  same 
documents  in  different  senses,  and  in  no  determinate  sense  at  all ; 
charging  each  other  with  being  ^  unsound  churchmen,'  and  reci- 
procallj  desiring  each  other  to  leave  the  Anglican  communion^ 
calls  for  a  'Convocation,  or  some  substitute  for  it.' —  Charge^  1843. 
The  Bishop  of  Ossory,  on  the  score  of  expediency,  deprecates  it. 
In  the  present  state  of  parties,  he  fears  that  it  would  rather  lead 
to  a  struggle  for  ascendancy,  than  prove  a  remedy  for  strife.  He 
looks  in  vain  for  some  JSolus  who  shall  appease  the  anger  of  the 
*  luctantes  ventos  tempestatesque  sonoras'  of  present  controversy-— 

^  nii  indignantes  magno  cum  murmure  montis 
Circum  clanstra  fremunt'^- 
VOL,  n,  E 
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author  of  the  oft-cited  article  in  the  '  Foreign  and 
Colonial  Review/  has  touched  on  this  subject,  and 
his  mode  of  reasoning  is  most  extraordinary.  *  What 
course/  he  asks,  *  will  be  pursued,  what  course 
ought  to  be  pursued,  towards  those  propagators  of 
Catholic  tenets  and  usages,  who  do  not  scruple  to 
denounce   Protestantism  as  a  principle  of  unmixed 

evil, who  do  not  dissemble  that,  in  their 

view,  Rome,  if  not  a  true  normal  pattern  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  yet  the  best  existing  standard,  and  one 
to  which  we  ought  to  seek  to  conform?'*  Strange 
to  say,  he  not  merely  thinks  the  authorities  of 
the  Church  excusable  in  *  permitting  their  conti- 
nuance '  in  it,  but  urges  the  malecontents  themselves 
to  remain :  and  the  casuistry  by  which  he  supports 

and  as  he  listens  to  the  ominous  mutterings  even  of  their  imprisoned 
wrath,  he  fears  that  such  an  aperture  for  their  outbreak  as  a  Con- 
vocation would  afford,  would  involve  every  thing  in  ungovernable 
uproar.  It  must  be  confessed  that  his  terrors  are  by  no  means 
chimerical ;  that,  in  the  present  temper  of  parties,  *  any  thing  like 
a  calm  consideration  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  religious  differ- 
ences '  is  out  of  the  question,  and  that  the  object  would  rather  be 
'  to  determine  which  is  to  be  the  dominant,  and  which  the  subor- 
dinate party;  if  not,  which  is  to  remain  in  the  Church,  and  which 
is  to  be  excluded  from  it' 

Meantime  something  ought  to  be  done,  and  must  be  done,  or 
equally  effectual  ruin  will  visit  the  Church  in  another  form.  The 
worn-out  sophisms  by  which  the  clergy  have  hitherto  been  satis- 
fied to  defend  Subscription ;  by  which  they  have  maintained  that 
they  are  consistent  in  believing  inconsistencies ;  that  they  receive, 
'  in  the  plain  grammatical  meaning/  things,  some  or  other  of  which 
all  of  them  explain  away  in  a  *  non-natural  sense;'  and  that  they 
believe,  ex  animoy  what  they  do  not  believe  at  all— cannot  be  any 
longer  tolerated.  The  very  flagrancy  of  such  conduct  as  that 
vindicated  in  Tract  90.,  and  consistently  exemplified  by  Mr.  Ward, 
has  tended  to  disclose  the  enormities  of  the  system,  and  to  show 
the  perils  to  public  faith,  morality,  and  decency,  which  it  involves. 

•  Pp.  594.  595. 
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this  view  is  not  a  little  curious.  He  feels  '  con- 
fident that  their  position  in  the  Church  of  England  is 
securely  stayed  upon  the  great  Catholic  principle  of 
allegiance  to  her,  as  the  ordinance  of  God  for  the 
government  of  their  souls  (!)  ;  that  they  reject  with 
abhorrence  the  temptation  to  apostatise,  and  that  in 
their  case  the  discharge  of  the  obligation  of  obedience 
will  not  be  less,  but  rather  more,  resolute,  because  it 
entails  another  duty  of  crossing  and  mortifying  their 
own  tastes,  and  in  some  degree  their  own  affections ! ' 
He  adds  with  engaging  piety,  '  If  their  frame  of  mind 
and  opinion,  taken  together  with  their  circumstances, 
thus  constrain  them,  by  practical  tests,  to  concentrate 
themselves  with  few  extrinsic  supports  upon  the 
single  and  simple  will  of  God  (!),  this  at  least  cannot 
be  denied,  that  they  are  pupils  in  a  school  of  per- 
fection.'* This  is,  indeed,  a  view  of  the  case  worthy 
of  Tract  90.  itself;  perfectly  novel  and  original. 
If  Mr.  Newman,  Dr.  Pusey,  and  others,  can  satisfy 
their  own  consciences  of  the  propriety  of  remaining 
in  the  Church,  all  that  men  can  do  is  to  wonder 
at  it.  '  To  their  own  master  they  stand  or  fall ;'  but 
to  urge  them  to  remain  in  a  community  in  which 
their  acts  and  opinions  have  given  universal  scandal 
—  with  whose  articles  and  formularies  sundry  of 
their  writings  (not  one  of  which  has  been  retracted, 
but  every  one  of  which  has  been  defended)  have  been 
condemned  by  competent  authority  as  hopelessly  in> 
consistent — in  which  Protestants  and  Romanists  alike 
tell  them  that  they  cannot  remain  with  honour,  and 
implore  them,  if  only  for  public  decency's  sake,  either 
to  retract,  if  they  can,  or  to  separate,  if  they  cannot — 
to  urge  such  men,  we  say,  to  remain,  and  on  the  ground 

♦  P.  696. 
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that  they  are  thereby  '  mortifying  and  crossing  their 
tastes/  that  is,  mortifying  and  crossing  their  con- 
victions that  the  Romish  and  not  the  Anglican  Church 
is  the  true  exponent  of  Catholic  Christianity  —  is 
indeed  singular  counsel.  It  sounds  in  our  ears  almost 
as  if  one  were  to  advise  a  man  to  mortify  the  inor- 
dinate love  of  truth  by  now  and  then  telling  a  false- 
hood ;  or  to  crucify  a  passion  for  extreme  sobriety, 
by  throwing  in  the  corrective  of  occasional  intoxica- 
tion. This  is,  indeed,  a  new  species  of  spiritual  dis- 
cipline, by  which  a  sensitive  conscientiousness  may  be 
repressed,  and  individual  convictions  of  truth  stifled, 
in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God !  We  hope  that  this 
novel  asceticism  will  not  spread ;  and  that  Mr.  New- 
man and  Mr.  Ward,  and  their  friends,  may  long  be 
the  only  '  pupils  in  this  school  of  perfection.' 

Mr.  Gladstone,  if  he  be  the  author  of  the  article 
alluded  to,  must  be  acquitted  of  all  evil  intention ;  but 
the  sentiments,  however  piously  expressed,  cannot  be 
described  otherwise  than  as  most  pernicious.  This 
gentleman  has  had  so  much  to  say  of  that  curious 
thing,  a  *  state  conscience '  —  of  the  existence  of 
which,  as  a  real  entity,  he  seems  to  be  as  fully  per- 
suaded as  ever  was  ancient  Realist  of  his  Universals — 
that  he  is  too  apt  to  forget  the  claims  of  the  in- 
dividual in  the  community ;  and  sadly  to  abate  the 
sacred  claims  of  the  only  Oracle  to  which  man,  in  the 
last  resort,  can  safely  listen.  His  laxity  in  this 
respect  we  had  occasion  to  remark,  in  connexion  with 
a  passage  in  his  'Church  Principles,'  in  which  he 
sanctions  the  individual  in  acquiescing  in  doctrines 
and  practices  which  the  Church  enjoins,  though  his 
conscience  may  suspect  or  believe  them  wrong.*   For 

*  Essay  on  the  Bight  of  Private  Judgment. 
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our  parts,  we  want  words  to  express  our  abhorrence 
of  this  doctrine.  The  only  secure  principle  is  that  of 
Luther,  as  so  energetically  expressed  before  the  Diet 
of  Worms  —  *  It  is  not  safe  to  do  any  thing  against 
conscience ; '  or  that  of  a  greater  than  Luther  —  *  To 
him  that  doubteth,'  an  act  '  is  sin.'  Once  loosen  this 
keystone  of  practical  morals,  and  the  whole  arch  will 
fall  in. 

Whatever  the  repugnancies  between  some  parts  of 
the  formularies  of  the  English  Church — and  no  candid 
mind  can  deny  them  —  as  little  can  such  a  mind 
deny  that  its  prevailing  spirit  is  essentially  Protestant. 
It  is  so  in  its  Articles  —  in  any  but  Mr.  Ward's  *  non- 
natural  sense'  of  them;  and,  throughout  almost  the 
whole  Book  of  Homilies,  it  is  even  fiercely  Protestant. 
Nay,  of  the  fact  of  its  Protestantism,  its  very  ex- 
istence as  a  separate  church  —  made  what  it  is  by  men, 
many  of  whom  would  have  gone  further  if  they  could, 
many  of  whom  would  not  have  gone  so  far,  and  none 
of  whom  had  any  reason  for  doing  the  one  or  the 
other,  except  their  '  private  judgment '  —  is,  and  ever 
will  be,  an  unanswerable  argument.  The  writer,  in- 
deed, on  whom  we  have  commented,  tells  us,  that 
*  they  [the  Reformers]  are  not  authors  or  builders  of 
the  Church ;  they  are  men  whose  honour,  be  it  what  it 
may,  must  arise  wholly  from  this,  that  they  handed 
down,  in  better  disclosed  proportions,  that  which  had 
been  handed  down  to  them.'  *  But  then,  what  deter- 
mined the  measure  of  their  '  disclosures,'  and  their 
notion  of  the  said  '  proporjions,'  but  their  own  judg- 
ment ?  As  well  might  an  ancient  Greek  have  denied 
that  Phidias  was  the  fabricator  of  the  statue  of  Ju- 
piter,  on  the  ground  that  he  only  chiselled  out,  *  in 

*  Foreign  Quarterly,  Oct.  1843,  p.  577. 
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well-disclosed  proportions/  what  had  previously  ex- 
isted in  the  marble. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the 
founders  of.  the  Church  of  England — for  so  ordinary 
men  will  call  them — frequently  indulged  in  language 
respecting  the  authority  of  the  Fathers,  antiquity, 
and  tradition,  which  gives  but  too  convenient  a  handle 
to  the  divines  of  the  Oxford  School ; — language  which 
was  in  fact  inconsistent  with  what  they  were  at  the 
very  moment  doing.  It  is  certain  that  they  were  as 
far  from  adopting,  either  in  its  letter  or  spirit,  the 
model  of  the  Church  of  the  fourth  century — the  Church 
of  Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  or  Basil — as  that 
of  Luther ;  and  yet  they  profess  to  be  solicitous  to 
follow  the  pattern  of  the  '  Ancient  Church,'  and  glibly 
appeal  to  the  above  Fathers  of  the  fourth  century 
among  the  rest !  To  account  for  the  misquotations, 
false  references,  and  irrelevant  extracts,  with  which 
the  *  Book  of  Homilies '  abounds,  Mr.  Taylor  propounds 
an  ingenious  theory,  which  probably  has  some  truth 
in  it.*  He  conjectures  that  the  Reformers,  having 
read  the  Fathers  in  early  life,  very  often  cited  in  the 
hour  of  need  the  passages  which  would  most  plau- 
sibly countenance  their  doctrines,  from  their  common- 
place books,  without  a  special  reperusal  of  the  originals, 
or  much  solicitude  to  examine  the  drift  and  connexion 
of  passages.  That  there  is  some  truth  in  this  can 
hardly  be  doubted ;  indeed,  it  is  not  possible  to  at- 
tempt to  verify,  the  citations  of  the  much  more  ac- 
curate controvertists  of  the  next  century — for  ex- 
ample, Jeremy  Taylor  or  Hall — without  discovering, 
to  our  cost,  in  what  a  very  loose  way  they  frequently 
quoted  the  Fathers,  and  how  much  may  be  produced 

*  Ancient  Christianity. 
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to  confront  such  quotations,  often  even  from  the  im- 
mediate  context.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  whole 
of  the  mystery.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  the  Fathers 
contain  insulated  passages,  which  may  be  cited,  with 
the  utmost  degree  of  plausibility,  <m  both  sides, — the 
earlier  ones  being  principally  appealed  to  by  Protest- 
ants, and  the  later  by  Romanists;  and  though  we 
firmly  believe  that  upon  the  whole — especially  if  we 
go  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  fourth  century — the  Ro* 
manists  will  ever  have  the  best  of  the  argument  in 
this  precarious  appeal  to  Patristic  authority,  there  are 
unquestionably  insulated  passages,  not  a  few,  which 
will  enable  a  Protestant  to  give  some  probable  colour- 
ing to  his  views.  These  passages  are  of  course  more 
numerous  the  further  we  go  back,  and  gradually  de- 
sert us  as  we  advance.  Still  the  great '  development' 
or  *  corruption'  (whichever  it  be  called)  was  conti- 
nuous ;  and  the  contest  may  be  maintained  by  both 
sides  at  each  point  of  this  long  frontier.  Those  gra- 
dual changes  were  from  the  very  first  in  progress, 
which  issued  in  what  we  call  the  gross  delusions  of 
the  fourth  century;  but  which  the  Oxford  divines 
would  call  the  mature  and  full-blown  system  of  Chris- 
tianity. *  If,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,' 
as  Gibbon  truly  observes,  '  TertuUian  or  Lactantius 
had  been  suddenly  raised  from  the  dead,  to  assist  at 
the  festival  of  some  popular  saint  or  martyr ;  they 
would  have  gazed  with  astonishment  and  indignation 
on  the  profane  spectacle,  which  had  succeeded  to  the 
pure  and  spiritual  worship  of  a  Christian  congrega- 
tion.' It  is  nevertheless  quite  as  true,  that  in  the 
age  of  Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  the  Church  was  lavish- 
ing those  exaggerated  honours  on  martyrs  and  con- 
fessors, which  naturally  and  inevitably  paved  the 
way  for  the  superstitious  worship  of  saints  and  vene- 
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ration  of  relics.  The  ratio  of  change  was  not  greater 
between  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  and  the 
end  of  the  fourth,  than  between  the  end  of  the  first 
and  the  middle  of  the  third ;  and  the*  change  was  con- 
tinuous all  the  way. 

The  present  conflict  of  opinion  must  terminate 
either  in  a  vigorous  reaction — the  symptoms  of  which, 
we  think,  are  already  discernible — which  will  give  the 
doctrines  and  principles  of  the  Reformation  a  revived 
hold  on  the  public  mind,  and  the  Biblical  and  Pro- 
testant elements  in  the  Church  of  England  their  legi- 
timate expansion ;  or  we  shall  be  led  back,  step  by 
step,  to  the  darkness  and  superstitions  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  ground  of  *  Church  principles'  —  of  Au- 
thoritative Tradition,  of  the  Fathers,  of  Antiquity — 
is  seen,  by  the  progress  of  the  Oxford  School  itself, 
and  its  present  distractions,  to  be  the  most  untenable 
of  all ;  indeed,  the  whole  theory  is,  and  can  be,  only 
an  indefinitely  enlarged  appeal  to  the  exercise  of  *  pri- 
vate judgment,'  conjoined  with  the  pleasant  condition 
that  there  shall  be  none ;  and  an  infallible  method  of 
multiplying  diversities  of  opinion,  with  an  assertion 
at  the  same  time  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  Catholic 
unity. 

It  may  be  confidently  predicted  in  what  way  the 
conflict  will  terminate,  of  which  indeed  it  were  almost 
treason  to  truth  to  entertain  a  doubt.  Nor  is  it  un- 
fair, if  we  consult  history,  to  draw  even  from  the 
extravagance  of  the  pretensions  and  theories  on  which 
we  have  commented,  an  omen  of  brighter  days.  Many 
of  the  most  memorable  advances  which  the  human 
mind  has  ever  made  in  the  direction  of  truth  and 
freedom,  have  been  made  after  a  period  of  apparent 
retrocession ;  as  if  error  and  delusion  must  attain  a 
certain  degree  of  intensity,  and  be  presented  with  a 
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certain  measure  of  grossness,  before  the  indolence  of 
the  human  mind  can  be  adequately  roused  to  vindi- 
cate its  rights,  and  with  these  the  claims  of  truth  and 
of  God.  The  darkest  hour  precedes  the  dawn.  It 
was  the  last  insufferable  insults  of  a  Tetzel  that  roused 
the  energies  of  Luther,  and  led  to  the  Reformation. 
It  was  the  attempt  to  neutralise  concessions  which 
had  been  already  granted,  that  sealed  the  fate  of  the 
first  Charles.  It  was  the  retrograde  movement  of 
James  the  Second  that  secured  the  Revolution.  In 
like  manner  we  prophesy,  that  the  very  progress  of 
High  Church  principles  will  precipitate  their  doom,  by 
rousing  the  human  mind,  after  a  period  of  temporary 
delusion,  to  re-examine  them.  The  present  retro- 
gression is  but  the  recoil  with  which  truth  is  pre- 
paring herself  for  a  more  energetic  spring.  It  is 
the  reflux,  not  of  the  ebbing,  but  of  the  advancing 
wave. 
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REASON  AND  FAITH;    THEIR  CLAIMS 

AND  CONFLICTS  • 


*  Reason  and  Faith/  says  one  of  our  old  divines, 
with  the  quaintness  characteristic  of  his  day,  *  re- 
semble the  two  sons  of  the  patriarch ;  Reason  is  the 
first-bom,  but  Faith  inherits  the  blessing.'  The  image 
is  ingenious,  and  the  antithesis  striking;  but  never- 
theless the  sentiment  is  far  from  just.  It  i«  hardly 
right  to  represent  Faith  as  younger  than  Reason :  the 
fact  undoubtedly  being,  that  human  creatures  trust 
and  believe,  long  before  they  reason  or  know.  The 
truth  is,  that  both  Reason  and  Faith  are  coeval  with 
the  nature  of  man,  and  were  designed  to  dwell  in  his 
heart  together.  They  are,  and  ever  were,  and,  in 
such  creatures  as  ourselves,  must  be,  reciprocally 
complementary ;  —  neither  can  exclude  the  other.  It 
is  as  impossible  to  exercise  an  acceptable  faith  with- 
out reason  for  so  exercising  it,  —  that  is,  without 
exercising  reason  while  we  exercise  faith  f,  —  as  it  is 

*  *  Edinburgh  Review,*  Oct.  1849  ;  with  an  Appendix. 

1.  Historic  Doubts  relative  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  Eighth 
edition,  pp.  60.     8vo.     London. 

2.  The  Nemesis  of  Faith.  By  J.  A.  Froude,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.     12mo.    London :  pp.  227. 

3.  Popular  ChrisHanityy,  its  Transition  State  and  Probable 
Development  By  F.  J.  Foxton,  B.A.;  formerly  of  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford,  and  Perpetual  Curate  of  Stoke  Prior  and  Dock- 
low,  Herefordshire.     12mo.     London  :  pp.  226. 

t  Let  it  not  be  said  that  this  is  playing  upon  an  ambiguity  in  the 
word  Reason ;  considered  in  the  first  clause  as  an  argument;  and, 
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to  apprehend  by  our  reason,  exclusive  of  faith,  all  the 
truths  on  which  we  are  daily  compelled  to  act^  whe- 
ther in  relation  to  this  world  or  the  next.  Neither  is 
it  right  to  represent  either  of  them  as  failing  of  the 
promised  heritage,  except  as  both  may  fail  alike,  by 
perversion  from  their  true  end,  and  depravation  of 
their  genuine  nature ;  for  if  to  the  faith  of  which  the 
New  Testament  speaks  so  much,  a  peculiar  blessing  is 
promised,  it  is  evident  from  that  same  volume  that  it 
is  not  a  '  faith  without  reason '  any  more  than  a  *  faith 
without  works,'  which  is  commended  by  the  Author 
of  Christianity.  And  this  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  injunction  *  to  be  ready  to  give  a  reason  for  the 
hope,'  —  and  therefore  for  the  faith  — '  which  is  in 
us.' 

If,  therefore,  we  were  to  imitate  the  quaintness  of 
the  old  divine,  on  whose  dictum  we  have  been  com- 
menting, we  should  rather  compare  Reason  and  Faith 
to  the  two  trusty  spies,  '  faithful  amongst  the  faith- 
less,' who  confirmed  each  other's  report  of  '  that  good 
land  which  flowed  with  milk  and  honey,'  and  to  both 
of  whom  the  promise  of  a  rich  inheritance  there  was 
given,  —  and,  in  due  time,  amply  redeemed.  Or, 
rather,  if  we  might  be  permitted  to  pursue  the  same 
vein  a  little  further,  and  throw  over  our  shoulders  for 
a  moment  that  mantle  of  allegory  which  none  but 
Bunyan  could  wear  long  and  wear  gracefully,  we 
should  represent  Reason  and  Faith  as  twin-bom ;  — 
the  one,  in  form  and  features  the  image  of  manly 
beauty,  —  the  other,  of  feminine  grace  and  gentle- 
in  the  second,  as  the  characteristic  endowment  of  our  species. 
The  distinction  between  Reason  and  Reasoning  (though  most  im- 
portant) does  not  affect  the  above  statement ;  for  though  Reason 
may  be  exercised  where  there  is  no  giving  of  reasons^  there  can  be 
no  giving  of  reasons  without  the  exercise  of  Reason. 
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ness ;  but  to  each  of  whom,  alas !  is  allotted  a  sad 
privation.  While  the  bright  eyes  of  Reason  are  full 
of  piercing  and  restless  intelligence,  his  ear  is  closed 
to  sound ;  and  while  Faith  has  an  ear  of  exquisite 
delicacy,  on  her  sightless  orbs,  as  she  lifts  them 
towards  heaven,  the  sunbeam  plays  in  vain.  Hand  in 
hand  the  brother  and  sister,  in  all  mutual  love,  pursue 
their  way,  through  a  world  on  which,  like  ours,  day 
breaks  and  night  falls  alternate;  by  day  the  eyes 
of  Reason  are  the  guide  of  Faith,  and  by  night  the 
ear  of  Faith  is  the  guide  of  Reason.  As  is  wont  with 
those  who  labour  under  these  privations  respectively, 
Reason  is  apt  to  be  eager,  impetuous,  impatient  of 
that  instruction  which  his  infirmity  will  not  permit 
him  readily  to  apprehend ;  while  Faith,  gentle  and 
docile,  is  ever  willing  to  listen  to  the  voice  by  which 
alone  truth  and  wisdom  can  effectually  reach  her. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Butler  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
chapters  (Part  I.)  of  his  great  work,  that  the  entire 
constitution  and  condition  of  man,  viewed  in  relation 
to  the  present  world  alone,  and,  consequently,  all 
the  analogies  derived  from  that  fact  in  relation  to 
a  future  world,  suggest  the  conclusion  that  we  are 
here  the  subjects  of  a  probationary  discipline,  or  in  a 
course  of  education  for  another  state  of  existence. 
But  it  has  not,  perhaps,  been  sufficiently  insisted  on, 
that  if  in  the  actual  course  of  that  education,  (of 
which  enlightened  obedience  to  the  *  law  of  virtue,'  as 
Butler  expresses  it,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  the 
dictates  of  supreme  wisdom  and  goodness,  is  the  great 
end,)  we  give  an  unchecked  ascendancy  to  either 
Reason  or  Faith,  we  vitiate  the  whole  process.  The 
chief  instrument  by  which  that  process  is  carried  on 
is  not  Reason  alone,  or  Faith  alone,  but  their  well- 
balanced  and  reciprocal  interaction.     It  is  a  system  of 
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alternate  checks  and  limitations,  in  which  Reason 
does  not  supersede  Faith,  nor  Faith  encroach  on 
Keason.  But  our  meaning  will  be  more  evident 
when  we  have  made  one  or  two  remarks  on  what  are 
conceived  to  be  their  respective  provinces. 

In  the  domain  of  Reason  men  generally  include,  1st, 
what  are  called,  'intuitions;'  2nd,  'necessary  de- 
ductions '  from  these ;  and,  3rd,  deductions  from  their 
own  direct  'experience;'  while  in  the  domain  of 
Faith  are  ranked  all  truths  and  propositions  which 
are  received,  not  without  reasons  indeed,  but  for  rea- 
sons underived  from  the  intrinsic  evidence  (whether 
intuitive  or  deductive,  or  directly  experimental)  of  the 
propositions  themselves ;  —  for  reasons  ( such  as  cre- 
dible testimony,  for  example)  extrinsic  to  the  proper 
meaning  and  significance  of  such  propositions.  Yet 
such  reasons,  by  accumulation  and  convergency,  may 
be  capable  of  subduing  the  force  of  any  difficulties, 
or  improbabilities,  which  cannot  be  demonstrated  to 
involve  absolute  contradictions.* 

•  Of  the  first  kind  of  truths,  or  those  perceived  by  intuition, 
we  have  examples  in  what  are  called  '  self-evident  axioms/  and 
*  fundamental  laws'  or  ^conditions  of  thought/  which  no  wise 
man  has  ever  attempted  to  prove.  Of  the  second,  we  have  ex- 
amples in  the  entire  fabric  of  mathematical  science,  reared  from 
its  basis  of  axioms  and  definitions,  as  well  as  in  every  other 
necessary  deduction  from  admitted  premises.  The  third  virtually 
includes  any  conclusion  in  science  based  on  direct  experiment,  or 
observation ;  though  the  belief  of  the  truth  even  of  Newton's 
system  of  the  world,  when  received  as  Locke  says  he  received, 
and  as  the  generality  of  men  receive  it, — without  being  able  to 
follow  the  steps  by  which  the  great  geometer  proves  his  conclu- 
sions,— may  be  represented  rather  as  an  act  of  Faith  than  an  act 
of  Reason ;  as  much  so  as  a  belief  in  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
founded  on  its  historic  and  other  evidences.  The  greater  part  of  a 
man's  knowledge,  indeed,  even  of  science, — even  the  greater  part 
of  a  scientific  man's  knowledge  of  science,  based  as  it  is  on  testi- 
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In  receiving  important  doctrines  on  the  strength  of 
such  evidence,  and  in  holding  to  them  against  the 
perplexities  they  involve,  or,  what  is  harder  still, 
against  the  prejudices  they  oppose,  every  exercise  of 
an  intelligent  faith  will,  on  analysis,  be  found  to  con- 
sist ;  its  only  necessary  limit  will  be  proven  contra- 
dictions in  the  propositions  submitted  to  it ;  for,  then, 
no  evidence  can  justify  belief,  or  even  render  it  pos- 
sible- But  no  other  diflSiculties,  however  great,  will 
justify  unbelief,  where  man  has  all  that  he  can  justly 
demand,  —  evidence  such  in  its  nature  as  he  can  deal 
with,  and  on  which  he  is  accustomed  to  act  in  his 

monj  alone  (and  which  so  often  compels  him  to  renounce  to-daj 
what  he  thought  certain  yesterday), — may  be  not  unjustly  con- 
sidered as  more  allied  to  Faith  than  Reason.  It  may  be  said, 
perhaps,  that  the  above  classification  of  the  truths  received  by 
Reason  and  Faith  respectively  is  arbitrary ;  that  even  some  of 
their  alleged  sources  are  not  always  clearly  distinguishable ;  that 
the  evidence  of  experience  may  in  some  sort  be  reduced  to  testi- 
mony,— that  of  sense;  and  testimony  reduced  to  experience, — 
that  of  human  veracity  under  given  circumstances;  both  being 
founded  on  the  observed  uniformity  of  certain  phenomena  under 
similar  conditions.  We  admit  the  truth  of  this :  and  we  admit  it 
the  more  willingly,  as  it  shows  that  so  inextricably  intertwined  in 
our  nature  are  the  roots  both  of  Reason  and  Faith,  that  no  defini- 
tions that  can  be  framed  will  completely  separate  them ;  none  that 
will  not  involve  many  phenomena  which  may  be  said  to  fall 
under  the  dominion  of  one  as  much  as  of 'the  other.  It  is  suf- 
ficient, for  our  practical  purpose,  to  take  without  any  too  subtle 
refinement,  the  line  of  demarcation  which  is,  perhaps,  as  obvious 
as  any,  and  as  generally  recognised.  Few  would  say  that  a 
generalised  inference  from  direct  experiment  was  not  matter  of 
reason  rather  than  of  faith;  though  an  act  of  faith  is  involved 
in  the  process ;  and  few  would  not  call  confidence  in  testimony 
where  probabilities  were  nearly  balanced,  by  the  name  of  faith 
rather  than  reason,  though  an  act  of  reason  is  involved  in  thai 
process.  We  are  much  more  anxious  to  show  their  general 
involution  with  one  another  'than  the  points  of  discrimination 
between  them. 
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most  important  affairs  in  this  world  (thus  admitting 
its  validity),  and  such  in  amount  as  to  render  it  more 
likely  that  the  doctrines  it  substantiates  are  true,  than, 
from  mere  ignorance  of  the  mode  in  which  these  diffi- 
culties can  be  solved,  he  can  infer  them  to  be  false* 
*  Probabilities,'  says  Bishop  Butler,  *are  to  us  the 
very  guide  of  life ;'  and  when  the  probabilities  arise 
out  of  evidence  on  which  we  are  competent  to  pro- 
nounce, and  the  improbabiUties  merely  from  our  sur- 
mises, where  we  have  no  evidence  to  deal  with,  and 
perhaps,  from  the  limitation  of  our  capacities,  could 
not  deal  with  it,  if  we  had  it,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
what  course  practical  wisdom  tells  man  he  ought 
to  pursue;  and  which  he  invariably  does  pursue, 
whatever  difficulties  beset  him,  —  in  all  cases  except 
one! 

The  more  we  reflect,  the  more  we  shall  see  that  an 
inviolable  union  —  a  mutual  dependence  of  Keason 
and  Faith  —  is  the  great  law  of  the  moral  school 
in  which  we  are  being  educated.  This  law  is  equally, 
or  almost  equally,  its  characteristic,  whether  we  re- 
gard man  simply  in  his  present  condition,  or  in  his 
present  in  relation  to  his  future  condition,  —  as  an  in- 
habitant only  of  this  world,  or  a  candidate  for  another; 
and  to  this  law,  by  a  series  of  analogies  as  striking 
as  any  of  those  which  Butler  has  pointed  out  (and 
on  which  we  heartily  wish  his  comprehensive  genius 
had  expended  a  chapter  or  two),  Christianity,  in  the 
demands  it  makes  on  both  principles  conjointly,  is 
evidently  adapted. 

Men  often  speak,  indeed,  as  if  the  exercise  of  Faith 
was  excluded  from  their  condition  as  inhabitants  of 
the  present  world.  But  it  requires  but  a  very  slight 
consideration  to  show,  that  the  boasted  prerogative 
of  Reason  is  here  also  that  of  a  limited  monarch ;  and 
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that  its  attempts  to  make  itself  absolute  can  only  end 
in  its  own  dethronement,  and,  after  successive  revolu- 
tions, in  all  the  anarchy  of  absolute  pyrrhonism. 

For  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  education  of  man, 
considered  merely  as  a  citizen  of  the  present  world, 
we  see  the  constant  and  inseparable  union  of  the  two 
principles,  and  provision  made  for  their  perpetual 
exercise.  He  cannot  advance  a  step,  indeed,  without 
both.  We  see  faith  demanded  Bot  only  amidst  the 
dependence  and  ignorance  in  which  childhood  and 
youth  are  passed ;  not  only  in  the  whole  process  by 
which  we  acquire  the  imperfect  knowledge  which  is  to 
fit  us  for  being  men ;  but  to  the  very  last  we  may  be 
truly  said  to  believe  far  more  than  we  know.  *  In- 
deed,' says  Butler,  *  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the 
evidence  with  which  we  are  obliged  to  take  up  in  the 
daily  course  of  life,  is  scarce  to  be  expressed.'  Nay, 
in  an  intelligible  sense,  even  the  *  primary  truths,'  or 

*  first  principles,'  or  *  fundamental  laws  of  thought,'  or 

*  self-evident  maxims,'  or  '  intuitions,'  or  by  whatever 
other  names  philosophers  have  been  pleased  to  desig- 
nate them,  which,  in  a  special  sense,  are  the  very 
province  of  reason^  as  contra-distinguished  from  '  rea- 
soning,' or  logical  deduction,  may  be  said  almost  as 
truly  to  depend  on  faith  as  on  reason  for  their  recep- 
tion.* For  the  only  ground  for  believing  them  true  is 
that  man  cannot  help  so  believing  them !  The  same 
may  be  said  of  that  great  fact,  without  which  the 
whole  world  would  be  at  a  stand-still  —  a  belief  in  the 
uniformity  of  the  phenomena  of  external  nature ;  that 

*  Common  language  seems  to  indicate  this :  since  we  call  that 
disposition  of  mind  which  leads  some  men  to  denj  the  above 
fundamental  truths  (or  affect  to  deny  them),  not  bj  a  word  which 
indicates  the  opposite  of  reason,  but  the  opposite  of  faith, — 
Scepticism,  Unbelief,  Incredulity. 
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the  same  sun,  for  example,  which  rose  yesterday  and 
to-day,  will  rise  again  to-morrow.  That  this  cannot 
be  demonstrated^  is  admitted  on  all  hands ;  and  that  it 
is  not  absolutely  proved  from  experience  is  evident, 
both  from  the  fact  that  experience  cannot  prove  any 
thing  future,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  uniformity 
supposed  is  only  accepted  as  partially  and  transiently 
true ;  the  great  bulk  of  mankind,  even  while  they  so 
confidently  act  upon  that  uniformity,  rejecting  the 
idea  of  its  being  an  eternal  uniformity.  Every  theist 
believes  that  the  present  order  of  the  universe  once 
began  to  be ;  and  every  Christian,  and  most  other  men, 
believe  that  it  will  also  one  day  cease  to  be. 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  the  help- 
lessness to  which  man  is  soon  reduced  if  he  relies 
upon  his  reason  alone,  is  the  spectacle  of  the  issue  of 
his  investigations  into  that  which  one  would  imagine 
he  must  know  most  intimately,  if  he  knows  anything; 
and  that  is,  his  own  nature — his  own  mind.  There 
is  something,  to  one  who  reflects  long  enough  upon 
it,  inexpressibly  whimsical  in  the  questions  which  the 
mind  is  for  ever  putting  to  itself  respecting  itself; 
and  to  which  the  said  mind  returns  from  its  dark  ca- 
verns only  an  echo.  We  are  apt,  when  we  speculate 
about  the  mind,  to  forget  for  the  moment,  that  it  is 
at  once  the  querist  and  the  oracle ;  and  to  regard  it 
as  something  out  of  itself,  like  a  mineral  in  the  hands 
of  the  analytic  chemist.  We  cannot  fully  enter  into 
the  absurdities  of  its  condition,  except  by  remember- 
ing that  it  is  our  own  wise  selves  who  so  grotesquely 
bewilder  us.  The  mind,  on  such  occasions,  takes  it- 
self (if  we  may  so  speak)  into  its  own  hands,  turns 
itself  about  as  a  savage  would  a  watch,  or  a  monkey  a 
letter ;  interrogates  itself,  listens  to  the  echo  of  its 
own  voice,  and  is  obliged,  after  all,  to  lay  itself  down 

VOL.  II.  s 
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again  with  a  very  puzzled  expression-and  ax^know- 
ledge  that  of  its  very  self,  itself  knows  little  or  no* 
thing !  ^  I  am  material/  exclaims  one  of  these  whim* 
sical  beings,  to  whom  the  heaven-descended  ^  Enow 
thyself  would  seem  to  have  been  ironically  addressed. 
<No! — immaterial/  says  another.  *I  am  both  ma- 
terial  and  immaterial,'  exclaims,  perhaps,  the  very 
same  mind  at  different  times.  ^  Thought  itself  may 
be  matter  modified/  says  one.  *  Rather/  says  another 
of  the  same  perplexed  species,  ^matter  is  thought 
modified ;  for  what  you  call  matter  is  but  a  pheno- 
menon/ ^  Both  are  independent  and  totally  distinct 
substances,  mysteriously,  inexplicably  conjoined,'  says 
a  third.  *  How  they  are  conjoined  we  know  no  more 
than  the  dead.  Not  so  much,  perhaps.'  *  Do  I  ever 
cease  to  think,'  says  the  mind  to  itself,  *  even  in  sleep? 
Is  not  my  essence  thought  ?'  *  You  ought  to  know 
your  own  essence  best,'  all  creation  will  reply.  '  I 
am  confident,'  says  one,  '  that  I  never  do  cease  to 
think, — not  even  in  the  soundest  sleep.'  'You  do, 
for  a  long  time,  every  night  of  your  life,'  exclaims 
another,  equally  confident  and  equally  ignorant. 
'  Where  do  I  exist  ?'  it  goes  on.  *  Am  I  in  the 
brain  ?  Am  I  in  the  whole  body  ?  Am  I  anywhere  ? 
Am  I  nowhere  ?'  *  I  cannot  have  any  local  exist- 
ence, for  I  know  I  am  immaterial,'  says  one.  '  I  have 
a  local  existence,  because  I  am  material,'  says.another. 
^  I  have  a  local  existence,  though  I  am  not  material,' 
says  a  third.  '  Are  my  habitual  actions  voluntary,' 
it  exclaims,  *  however  rapid  they  become ;  though  I 
am  unconscious  of  these  volitions  when  they  have 
attained  a  certain  rapidity;  or  do  I  become  a  mere 
automaton  as  respects  such  actions  ?  and  therefore  an 
automaton  nine  times  out  of  ten,  when  I  act  at  all  ?' 
To  this  query  two  opposite  answers  are  given  by  dif- 
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ferent  minds ;  and  by  others,  perhaps  wiser,  none  at 
all ;  while,  often,  opposite  answers  are  given  by  the 
same  mind  at  different  times.  In  like  manner  has 
every  action,  every  operation,  every  emotion  of  the 
mind  been  made  the  subject  of  endless  doubt  and  dis* 
putation.  Surely  if,  as  Soame  Jenyns  imagined,  the 
infirmities  of  man,  and  even  graver  evils,  are  per- 
mitted in  order  to  afibrd  amusement  to  superior  intel- 
ligences, and  make  the  angels  laugh,  few  things  could 
afford  them  better  sport  than  the  perplexities  of  the 
child  of  clay  engaged  in  the  study  of  himself.  *  Alas! ' 
exclaims  at  last  the  baffled  spirit  of  this  babe  in  in. 
tellect,  as  he  surveys  his  shattered  toys — his  broken 
theories  of  metaphysics,  *  I  know  that  I  am ;  but 
what  I  am — where  I  am — even  how  I  act;  not  only 
what  is  my  essence,  but  what  even  my  mode  of  ope- 
ration,— of  all  this  I  know  nothing;  and,  boast  of 
reason  as  I  may,  all  that  I  think  on  these  points  is 
matter  of  opinion — or  is  matter  of  faith!'  He  re- 
sembles, in  fact,  nothing  so  much  as  a  kitten  first 
introduced  to  its  own  image  in  a  mirror ;  she  runs  to 
the  back  of  it,  she  leaps  over  it,  she  turns  and  twists, 
and  jumps  and  frisks,  in  all  directions,  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  reach  the  fair  illusion ;  and,  at  length, 
turns  away  in  weariness  from  that  incomprehensible 
enigma  —  the  image  of  herself ! 

One  would  imagine  —  perhaps  not  untruly  —  that 
the  Divine  Creator  had  subjected  us  to  these  diffi- 
culties—  and  especially  that  incomprehensible  tri- 
lemma,  —  that  there  is  an  union  and  interaction  of 
two  totally  distinct  substances,  or  that  matter  is  but 
thought,  or  that  thought  is  but  matter,  —  one  of 
which  must  be  true,  and  all  of  which  approach  as 
near  to  mutual  contradictions  as  can  well  be  con- 
oeived,  —  for  the  very  purpose  of  rebuking  our  pre- 

8   2 
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sumption,  and  of  teaching  us  humility ;  that  He  had 
left  these  obscurities  at  the  very  threshold  —  nay, 
within  the  very  mansion  of  the  mind  itself,  —  for  the 
express  purpose  of  deterring  man  from  plapng  the 
dogmatising  fool  when  he  looked  abroad.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  his  raggedness  and  poverty  at  home,  no 
sooner  does  man  look  out  of  his  dusky  dwelling, 
than,  like  Goldsmith's  little  Beau,  who,  in  his  garret 
up  five  pair  of  stairs,  boasts  of  his  friendship  with 
lords,  he  is  apt  to  assume  airs  of  magnificence,  and, 
glancing  at  the  Infinite  through  his  little  eye-glass, 
to  affect  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  most 
respectable  secrets  of  the  universe ! 

It  is  undeniable,  then,  that  the  perplexities  which 
uniformly  puzzle  man  in  the  physical  world,  and  even 
in  the  little  world  of  his  own  mind,  when  he  passes  a 
certain  limit,  are  just  as  unmanageable  as  those  found 
in  the  moral  constitution  and  government  of  the 
universe,  or  in  the  disclosures  of  the  volume  of  Reve- 
lation. In  both  we  find  abundance  of  inexplicable 
difficulties ;  sometimes  arising  from  our  absolute  ig- 
norance, and  perhaps  quite  as  often  from  our  partial 
knowledge.  These  difficulties  are  probably  left  on  the 
pages  of  both  volumes  for  some  of  the  same  reasons ; 
many  of  them,  it  may  be,  because  even  the  com- 
mentary of  the  Creator  himself  could  not  render  them 
plain  to  a  finite  understanding,  though  a  necessary 
and  salutary  exercise  of  our  humility  may  be  involved 
in  their  reception  ;  others,  if  not  purely  (which  seems 
not  probable)  yet  partly  for  the  sake  of  exercising  and 
training  that  humility,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  edu- 
cation of  a  child;  others,  surmountable,  indeed,  in  the 
progress  of  knowledge  and  by  prolonged  effort  of  the 
human  intellect,  may  be  designed  to  stimulate  that 
intellect  to  strenuous  action  and  healthy  effort — as 
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Well  as  to  supply,  in  their  solution,  as  time  rolls  on^ 
an  ever-accumulating  mass  of  proofs  of  the  profundity 
of  the  wisdom  which  has  so  far  anticipated  all  the 
wisdom  of  man  ;  and  of  the  divine  origin  of  both  the 
great  books  which  he  is  privileged  to  study  as  a  pupil^ 
and  even  to  illustrate  as  a  commentator,  —  but  the 
text  of  which  he  cannot  alter. 

But,  for  submitting  to  us  many  profound  and  inso- 
luble problems,  the  second  of  the  above  reasons  —  the 
training  of  the  intellect  and  heart  of  man  to  submis- 
sion to  the  Supreme  Intelligence  —  would  alone  be 
sufficient.  For  if,  as  is  indicated  by  every  thing  in 
human  nature,  by  the  constitution  of  the  world  as 
adapted  to  that  nature,  and  by  the  representations  of 
Scripture,  which  are  in  analogy  with  both,  the  present 
world  is  but  the  school  of  man  in  this  the  childhood 
of  his  being,  to  prepare  him  for  the  enjoyment  of  an 
immortal  manhood  in  another,  everything  might  be 
expected  to  be  subordinated  to  this  great  object ;  and 
as  the  end  of  that  education  can  be  no  other  than  an 
enlightened  obedience  to  God,  the  harmonious  and  con- 
current exercise  of  reason  and  faith  becomes  abso- 
lutely necessary:  not  of  reason  to  the  exclusion  of 
faith,  for  otherwise  there  would  be  no  adequate  tes^ 
of  man's  docility  and  submission ;  nor  of  a  faith  that 
would  assert  itself,  not  only  independent  of  reason, 
but  in  contradiction  to  it,  —  for  this  would  not  be 
what  God  requires,  and  what  alone  can  quadrate  with 
that  intelligent  nature  He  has  impressed  on  His  off* 
spring  —  a  reasonable  obedience.  Implicit  obedience, 
then,  to  the  dictates  of  an  all-perfect  wisdom,  ex- 
ercised amidst  many  difficulties  and  perplexities,  as  so 
many  tests  of  sincerity,  and  yet  sustained  by  evi- 
dences which  justify  the  conclusions  which  involve 
them,  would  seem  to  be  the  great  object  of  man's  moral 
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education  here;  and  to  vindicate  both  the  partial 
evidence  addressed  to  his  reason,  and  the  abundant 
difficulties  which  it  leaves  to  his  faith.  *  The  evi- 
dence of  religion/  says  Butler,  *  is  fully  sufficient  for 
all  the  purposes  of  probation,  how  far  soever  it  is 
from  being  satisfactory  as  to  the  purposes  of  cu- 
riosity, or  any  other:  and,  indeed,  it  answers  the 
purposes  of  the  former  in  several  respects,  which  it 
would  not  do  if  it  were  as  over-bearing  as  is  re- 
quired."* Or  as  Pascal  beautifully  puts  it :  — '  There 
is  light  enough  for  those  whose  sincere  wish  is  to  see, 
—  and  darkness  enough  to  confound  those  of  an 
opposite  disposition.'  f 

*  Analogy,  part  ii.  chap.  viii. 

I  Penfi^.  Faug^re's  edition,  torn.  ii.  p.  151.  The  views 
here  developed  will  be  found  an  expansion  of  some  brief  hints  at 
the  close  of  the  article  on  Pascal's  'Life  and  Genius'  (Ed.  Review, 
Jan.  1847),  to  which  the  want  of  space  then  rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  do  justice.  The  present  opportunity  is  gladly  seized  of 
pointing  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  tract  of  Archbishop 
Whately*s,  entitled  *The  Example  of  Children  as  proposed  to 
Christians,'  which  his  Grace,  having  been  struck  with  a  coinci- 
dence between  some  of  the  thoughts  in  the  tract  and  those  ex- 
pressed in  the  '  Review,'  was  so  kind  as  to  transmit  to  the  present 
writer.  Had  he  seen  the  tract  before,  he  would  have  been  glad 
to  illustrate  and  confirm  his  own  views  by  those  of  this  highly 
gifted  prelate.  He  earnestly  recommends  the  tract  in  question 
(as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  remarkable  volume  in  which  it  is  now 
incorporated,  <  Essays  on  some  of  the  Peculiarities  of  the  Christian 
Religion')  to  the  perusal  of  the  reader,  and  at  the  same  time 
ventures  to  express  a  conviction  (having  been  led  by  the  circum- 
stances above  mentioned  to  a  fuller  acquaintance  with  his  Grace's 
theological  writings  than  he  had  previously  possessed)^  that  though 
this  lucid  and  eloquent  writer  may,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  most 
widely  known  by  his  'Logic'  and  'Rhetoric,'  the  time  will  come 
when  his  theological  works  will  be,  if  not  more  widely  read,  still 
more  highly  prized.  To  great  powers  of  argument  and  illustra- 
tion, and  delightful  transparency  of  diction  and  style,  he  adds  a 
higher  quality  still — and  a  very  rare  quality  it  is — an  evident 
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As  He  ^who  spake  as  never  man  spake'  is  pleased 
often  to  illustrate  the  conduct  of  the  Father  of  Spirits 
to  his  intelligent  offspring  by  a  reference  to  the  con- 
duct which  flows  from  the  relations  of  the  human 

and  intense  honesty  of  purpose,  an  absorbing  desire  to  arrive  at 
the  extici  truth,  and  to  state  it  with  perfect  fairness  and  with  the 
just  limitations.  Without  pretending  to  agree  with  all  that  Arch- 
bishop Whately  has  written  on  the  subject  of  theology  (though 
he  carries  his  readers  with  him  as  frequently  as  any  writer),  it 
may  be  remarked  that  in  relation  to  that  whole  class  of  subjects, 
to  which  the  present  essay  has  reference,  there  is  no  author  of 
the  present  day  whose  contributions  are  more  numerous  or  more 
yaluable.  The  highly  ingenious  ironical  brochure,  entitled  '  His- 
toric Doubts  relative  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte  i*  the  essays  above 
mentioned,  'On  some  of  the  Peculiarities  of  the  Christian 
Religion ;'  those  '  On  some  of  the  Dangers  to  Christian  Faith,' 
and  on  the  *  Errors  of  Romanism ;'  the  work  on  the  '  King- 
dom of  Christ,'  not  to  mention  others,  are  well  worthy  of  uni- 
versal perusaL  They  abound  in  views  both  original  and  juat, 
stated  with  all  the  author's  aptness  of  illustration  and  trans- 
parency of  language.  It  may  be  added,  that  in  many  of  his 
occasional  sermons,  he  has  incidentally  contributed  many  most 
beautiful  fragments  to  that  ever-accumulating  mass  of  internal 
evidence  which  the  Scriptures  themselves  supply  in  their  very 
structure,  and  which  is  evolved  by  diligent  investigation  of  the 
relation  and  coherence  of  one  part  of  them  with  another.  It  is 
also  matter  of  congratulation  that  a  small  and  unpretending,  but 
very  powerful,  little  tract,  by  the  same  writer,  entitled  *  Intro- 
ductory Lessons  on  Christian  Evidences,'  has  passed  through 
many  editions^  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the  European 
languages,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  very  recently  into  German,  with 
an  appropriate  preface,  by  Professor  Abeltzhauser,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin.  That  tract  shows  to  demonstration,  that  as  much 
of  the  evidence  of  Christianity  as  is  necessary  for  conviction  may 
be  made  perfectly  dear  to  the  meanest  capacity ;  and  that,  in  spite 
of  the  assertions  of  Rome  and  of  Oxford  to  the  contrary,  the 
apostolic  injunction  to  every  Christian  to  be  ready  to  render  a 
reason  '  for  the  hope  that  is  in  him,' — somewhat  better  than  that  no 
reason  of  the  Hindoo  or  the  Hottentot,  that  he  believes  what  he 
is  told,  without  any  reason  except  that  he  is  told  it, — is  an  in- 
junction possible  to  be  obeyed. 
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parent  to  his  children,  so  the  present  subject  admits  of 
similar  illustration.  What  God  does  with  us  in  that 
process  of  moral  education  to  which  we  have  just 
adverted,  is  exactly  what  ^very  wise  parent  endea- 
vours to  do  with  his  children, — though  by  methods, 
as  we  may  well  judge,  proportionably  less  perfect. 
Man,  instinctively,  or  by  reflection,  adapts  himself  to 
the  nature  of  his  children ;  and  seeing  that  only  so 
far  as  it  is  justly  trained  can  they  be  happy,  makes 
the  harmonious  and  concurrent  development  of  their 
reason  and  their  faith  his  object;  he  endeavours  to 
teach  them  that  without  which  they  cannot  he  happy, 
—  obedience,  but  a  reasonable  obedience.  He  gives 
them,  in  his  general  procedure  and  conduct,  suflScient 
proofs  of  his  superior  knowledge,  superior  wisdom, 
and  unchanging  love ;  and  secure  in  the  general  eflfect 
of  this,  he  leaves  them  to  receive  by  faith  many  things 
which  he  cannot  explain  to  them  if  he  would,  till 
they  get  older ;  many  things  which  he  can  only  par- 
tially explain;  and  many  others  which  he  might 
more  perfectly  explain,  but  wiU  not,  partly  as  a  test 
of  their  docility,  and  partly  to  invite  and  necessitate 
the  healthy  and  energetic  exercise  of  their  reason  in 
finding  out  the  explanation  for  themselves.  Con- 
fiding in  the  same  general  eflFect  of  his  procedure  and 
conduct,  he  does  not  hesitate,  when  the  foresight  of 
their  ultimate  welfare  justifies  it,  to  draw  still  more 
largely  on  their  faith,  in  acts  of  apparent  harshness 
and  severity.  Time,  he  knows,  will  show,  though 
perhaps  not  till  his  yearning  heart  has  ceased  to  beat 
for  their  welfare,  that  all  that  he  did,  he  did  in  love* 
He  knows,  too,  that  if  his  lessons  are  taken  aright, 
and  his  children  become  the  good  and  happy  men  he 
wishes  them  to  be,  they  will  say,  as  they  visit  his 
sepulchre,  and  recall  with  sorrow  the  once  unappre- 
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elated  love  which  animated  him;  —  and  perhaps  re- 
member with  a  sorrow  deeper  still,  the  transient 
resentments  caused  by  a  salutary  severity :  —  *  He 
was  indeed  a  friend;  he  corrected  us  not  for  his 
pleasure,  but  for  our  profit;  and  what  we  once 
thought  was  caprice  or  passion,  we  now  know  was 
love.' 

These  analogies  afford  a  true,  though  most  imper- 
fect, representation  of  the  moral  discipline  to  which 
Supreme  Wisdom  is  subjecting  us;  and  as  men  are 
accustomed  to  despair  of  any  child  with  whom  pater- 
nal experience  and  authority  go  for  nothing,  unless 
he  can  fiilly  understand  the  intrinsic  reasons  for  every 
special  act  of  duty  which  that  experience  and  au- 
thority dictate ;  as  they  are  sure  that  he  who  has  not 
learned  to  obey  when  young  will  never,  when  of  age, 
know  how  to  govern  either  himself  or  others;  so  a 
similar  conduct  in  all  the  children  of  dust  towards  the 
Father  of  Spirits  justifies  a  still  more  gloomy  augury; 
inasmuch  as  the  difference  between  the  knowledge  of 
man  and  the  ignorance  of  a  child  absolutely  vanishes, 
in  comparison  with  that  interval  which  must  ever 
subsist  between  the  knowledge  of  the  Eternal  and  the 
ignorance  of  man. 

The  remarks  that  have  been  made  are  not  uncalled 
for  in  the  present  day.  For,  unfortunately,  it  is  easy 
just  now  to  detect  in  many  classes  of  minds  a  ten- 
dency to  divorce  Reason  from  Faith,  or  Faith  from 
Reason ;  and  to  proclaim  that  ^  what  God  hath  joined 
together'  shall  henceforth  exist  in  alienation.  The 
old  conflict  between  the  claims  of  these  two  guiding 
principles  of  man  (in  no  age  wholly  surpressed)  is 
visibly  renewed  in  our  day;  and  the  tendency  in 
question  is  manifested  in  relation  both  to  Natural 
Theology  and  to  Revealed  Religion.     In  relation  to 
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the  latter  especially,  there  are  large  classes  amongst 
us  who  press  the  claims  of  faith  so  far,  that  it  would 
become,  if  they  had  their  will,  an  utterly  unreasonable 
faith ;  some  of  whom  do  not  scruple  to  speak  slights 
ingly  of  the  evidences  which  substantiate  Christianity; 
to  decry  and  depreciate  the  study  of  them ;  to  pro- 
nounce that  study  unnecessary ;  and  in  many  cases 
even  to  insinuate  their  insufficiency.  They  are  loud 
in  the  mean  time  in  extolling  a  faith  which,  as 
Whately  truly  observes,  is  no  whit  better  than  the 
faith  of  a  heathen  ;  who  has  no  other  or  better  reason 
to  offer  for  his  religion  than  that  his  father  told  him 
it  was  true !  But  this  plainly  is  not  the  intelligent 
faith,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  everywhere  incul- 
cated and  applauded  in  the  Scriptures ;  it  is  not  that 
faith  by  which  Christianity,  appealing  in  the  midst  of 
a  multitude  of  such  traditional  religions  to  palpable 
evidence  addressed  to  men's  senses  and  understand- 
ings (in  a  way  no  other  religion  ever  did),  everywhere 
destroyed  the  systems  for  which  their  votaries  could 
only  say  that  their  fathers  told  them  they  were  true* 
And  yet  this  blind  belief  in  such  tradition,  many  ad- 
vocates of  Christianity  would  now  enjoin  us  to  imi- 
tate!  It  might  have  occurred  to  them,  one  would 
think,  that,  on  their  principles,  Christianity  never 
could  have  succeeded;  for  every  mind  must  have 
been  hopelessly  pre-occupied  against  all  examination 
of  its  claims.  It  is,  indeed,  incomparably  better  that 
a  man  should  be  a  sincere  Christian  even  by  an 
utterly  unreasoning  and  passive  faith  (if  that  be  pos- 
sible), than  no  Christian  at  all ;  yet,  at  the  best,  such 
a  man  is  a  possessor  of  the  truth  only  by  -  accident. 
He  ought  to  have,  and,  if  he  be  a  sincere  disciple  of 
truth,  will  seek,  some  more  solid  grounds  for  holding 
it.     It   is  but   too  obvious,  however,  that  the  dis- 
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position  in  many  to  enjoin  this  obsequious  mood  of 
mind  is  prompted  by  a  strong  desire  to  revive  the 
ancient  empire  of  priestcraft  and  the  pretensions 
of  ecclesiastical  despotism;  to  secure  re-admission 
amongst  mankind  of  extravagant  and  preposterous 
claims,  which  their  advocates  are  sadly  conscious  rest 
on  no  solid  foundation.  They  feel  that  as  reason  is 
not  fvith  them,  it  must  be  against  them ;  and  reason 
therefore  they  are  determined  to  exclude. 

But  the  experience  of  the  present  *  developments' 
of  Oxford  teaching  may  serve  to  show  us  how  infi- 
nitely perilous  is  this  course ;  and  how  fearfully,  both 
outraged  reason  and  outraged  faith  will  avenge  the 
wrongs  done  them  by  their  alienation  and  disjunction. 
Those  results,  indeed,  we  predicted  in  1843 ;  before  a 
single  leader  of  the  Oxford  School  had  gone  over  to 
Rome,  and  before  any  tendencies  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme of  Scepticism  had  manifested  themselves.  We 
then  affirmed  that,  on  the  one  hand,  those  who  were 
contending  for  the  corruptions  of  the  fourth  century 
could  not  possibly  find  footing  there,  but  must  inevi- 
tably seek  their  ultimate  resting-place  in  Rome — a 
prediction  which  has  been  too  amply  fulfilled;  and 
that,  on  the  other,  the  extravagant  pretensions  put 
forth  on  behalf  of  an  uninquiring  faith,  and  the  des- 
perate assertion  that  the  '  evidence  for  Christianity' 
was  no  stronger  than  that  for  '  Church  principles,' 
must,  by  reaction,  lead  on  to  an  outbreak  of  infidelity. 
That  prophecy,  too,  has  been  to  the  letter  accom- 
plished. Our  words  were,  —  *  We  have  seen  it  re- 
cently asserted  by  some  of  the  Oxford  School,  that 
there  is  as  much  reason  for  rejecting  the  most  essential 
doctrines  of  Christianity — nay  Christianity  itself — 
as  for  rejecting  their  *  Church  principles.'  That,  in 
short,  we  have  as  much  reason  for  being  infidels  as 
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for  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  Apostolical  Succession ! 
What  other  effect  such  reasoning  can  have  than  that 
of  compelling  men  to  believe  that  there  is  nothing 
between  infideUty  and  popery,  and  of  urging  them  to 
make  a  selection  between  the  two,  we  know  not.  .  .  . 
Indeed,  we  fully  expect  that,  as  a  reaction  of  the  pre- 
sent extravagances,  of  the  revival  of  obsolete  super- 
stition, we  shall  have  ere  long  to  fight  over  again  the 
battle  with  a  modified  form  of  infidelity,  as  now  with 
a  modified  form  of  popery.  Thus,  probably,  for  some 
time  to  come,  will  the  human  mind  continue  to  os- 
cillate between  the  extremes  of  error ;  but  with  a  di- 
minished arc  at  each  vibration ;  until  truth  shall  at 
last  prevail,  and  compel  it  to  repose  in  the  centre.'* 

The  offensive  displays  of  self-sufficiency  and  flip- 
pancy, of  ignorance  and  presumption,  found  in  the 
productions  of  the  Apostles  of  the  new  infidelity  of 
Oxford,  (of  which  we  shall  have  a  few  words  to  say 
by  and  by,)  are  the  natural  and  instructive,  though 
most  painful,  result  of  attempting  to  give  predomi- 
nance to  one  principle  of  our  nature,  where  two  or 
more  ^re  designed  reciprocally  to  guard  and  check 
each  other ;  and  such  results  must  ever  follow  such 
attempts.  The  excellence  of  man — so  complexly  con- 
stituted is  his  nature — must  consist  in  the  harmonious 
action  and  proper  balance  of  all  the  constituents  of 
that  nature;  the  equilibrium  he  sighs  for  must  be 
the  result  of  the  combined  action  of  forces  operating 
in  different  directions;  of  his  reason,  his  faith,  his 
appetites,  his  affections,  his  emotions;  when  these 
operate  each  in  due  proportion,  then,  and  then  only, 
can  he  be  at  rest.  It  may,  indeed,  transcend  any 
calculus  of  man  to  estimate  exactly  the  several  ele- 

♦  Oxford  Tract  School,  Ed.  Eev.,  April,  1843. 
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ments  in  this  complicated  polygon  of  forces ;  but  we 
are  at  least  sure  that,  if  any  one  principle  be  so  de- 
veloped as  to  supersede  another,  no  safe  equipoise  will 
be  attained.  We  all  know  familiarly  enough  that 
this  is  the  case  when  the  affections  or  the  appetites 
are  more  powerful  than  the  reason  and  the  conscience, 
instead  of  being  in  subjection  to  them :  but  it  is  not 
less  the  case,  though  the  result  is  not  so  palpable, 
when  reason  and  faith  either  exclude  one  another,  or 
trench  on  each  other's  domain ;  when  one  is  pampered 
and  the  other  starved.  *  Hence  the  perils  attendant 
upon  their  attempted  separation,  and  the  ruin  which 
results  from  their  actual  alienation  and  hostility. 
There  is  no  depth  of  dreary  superstition  into  which 
men  may  not  sink  in  the  one  case,  and  no  extrava- 
gance of  ignorant  presumption  to  which  they  may 
not  soar  in  the  other.  It  is  only  by  the  mutual  and 
alternate  action  of  these  different  forces  that  man  can 
safely  navigate  his  little  bark  through  the  narrow 
straits  and  by  the  dangerous  rocks  which  impede  his 
course;  and  if  Faith  spread  not  the  sail  to  the 
breeze,  or  if  Reason  desert  the  helm,  we  are  in  equal 
peril. 

If  it  be  said  that  this  is  a  disconsolate  and  dreary 
doctrine ;  that  man  seeks  and  needs  a  simpler  navi- 
gation than  this  troublesome  and  intricate  course,  by 


*  It  has  been  our  lot  to  meet  with  disciples  of  the  Oxford 
Tract  School  who  have,  by  a  fatal  indulgence  of  an  appetite  of 
belief,  brought  themselves  to  believe  any  mediseval  miracle,  nay, 
any  ghost  story,  without  examination ;  saying,  with  a  solemn  face, 
'It  is  better  to  believe  than  to  reason.'  They  at  last  believe 
as  they  tpiU  to  believe;  and  thus  is  reason  avenged.  Reason, 
similarly  indulged,  believes,  with  Mr.  Foxton  and  Mr.  Froude, 
that  a  miracle  is  even  an  impossibility}  and  this  is  the  'Nemesis' 
of  faith. 
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star  and  chart,  compass  and  lead  line ;  and  that  this 
responsibility,  of  ever 

'  Sounding  on  his  dim  and  perilous  way/ 

is  too  grave  for  so  feeble  a  nature ;  we  answer  that 
such  is  his  actual  condition.  This  is  a  plain  matter 
of  fact  which  cannot  be  denied.  The  various  prin- 
ciples of  his  constitution,  and  his  position  in  relation 
to  the  external  world,  obviously  and  absolutely  sub- 
ject him  to  this  very  responsibility  throughout  his 
whole  course  in  this  life.  It  is  never  remitted  or 
abated :  resolves  are  necessitated  upon  imperfect  evi- 
dence ;  and  action  imperatively  demanded  amidst 
doubts  and  difficulties  in  which  reason  is  not  satisfied, 
and  faith  is  required.  To  argue,  therefore,  that  God 
cannot  have  left  man  to  such  uncertainty,  is  to  argue, 
as  the  pertinacious  lawyer  did,  who,  on  seeing  a  man 
in  the  stocks,  asked  him  what  he  was  placed  there 
for ;  and  on  being  told,  said,  '  They  cannot  put  you 
there  for  that*  *  But  I  am  here,'  was  the  laconic 
answer. 

The  analogy,  then,  of  man's  whole  condition  in  this 
life  naight  lead  us  to  expect  the  same  system  of  pro- 
cedure throughout;  that  the  evidence  which  sub- 
stantiates religious  truth,  and  claims  religious  action, 
would  involve  this  responsibility  as  well  as  that  which 
substantiates  other  kinds  of  truth,  and  demands  other 
kinds  of  action.  And  after  all,  what  else,  in  either 
case,  could  answer  the  purpose,  if  (as  already  said) 
this  world  be  the  school  of  training  of  man's  moral 
nature  ?  How  else .  could  the  discipline  of  his  fiacul- 
ties,  the  exercise  of  patience,  humility,  and  fortitude, 
be  secured  ?  How,  except  amidst  a  state  of  things 
less  than  certainty — whether  under  the  form  of  that 
passive  faith  which  mimics  the  possession  of  absolute 
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certainty,  or  absolute  certainty  itself — could  man's 
nature  be  trained  to  combined  self-reliance  and  self- 
distrusty  circumspection  and  resolution,  and,  above 
all,  to  confidence  in  God?  Man  cannot  be  nursed 
and  dandled  into  the  manhood  of  his  nature,  by  that 
unthinking  faith  which  leaves  no  doubts  to  be  felt, 
and  no  objections  to  be  weighed ;  nor  can  his  docility 
ever  be  tested,  if  he  is  never  called  upon  to  believe 
any  thing  which  it  would  not  be  an  absurdity  and 
contradiction  to  deny.  This  species  of  responsibility, 
then,  not  only  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  but  is  abso* 
lutely  necessary;  and,  consequently,  however  de- 
sirable may  appear  that  short  path  to  certainty  which 
a  pretended  infaUibility  •  promises  to  man,  or  that 
equally  short  path  which  leads  to  the  same  termina- 
tion, by  teUing  us  that  we  are  to  believe  nothing 
which  we  cannot  demonstrate  to  be  true,  or  which,  d 
priori^  we  may  presume  to  be  false, — both  the  one 
path  and  the  other  must  lead  astray.  In  the  one 
case,  how  can  the  *  reasonable  service '  which  Scrip- 
ture demands  —  the  enlightened  love  and  conscien- 
tious investigation  of  truth — its  reception,  not  without 
doubts,  but  against  doubts — how  could  all  this  co- 
exist with  a  faith  which  presents  the  whole  sum  of 
religion  in  the  formulary,  *  I  am  to  believe  without  a 
doubt,  and  perform  without  hesitation,  whatever  my 
guide,  Parson  A.,  tells  me?'    Not  that,  even  in  that 

♦  See  Archbishop  Whately's  admirable  discourse^  entitled 
*The  Search  after  Infallibility,  considered  in  reference  to  the 
Danger  of  Religious  Errors  arising  within  the  Church,  in  the 
primitiye  as  well  as  in  later  Ages.'  He  here  makes  excellent 
use  of  the  fruitful  principle  of  Butler's  great  work,  by  showing 
that  however  desirahh^  a  priori,  an  infallible  guide  would  seem 
to  fallible  man,  God  in  fact  has  every  where  denied  it;  and 
that  in  denying  it  in  relation  to  religion,  he  has  acted  only  as  he 
always  acts. 
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case  (as  has  often  been  shown),  the  man  would  be 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  absolutely  depending 
on  the  dreaded  exercise  of  his  private  judgment:  for 
(unless  each  man  is  to  remit  his  religion  wholly  to 
the  accident  of  his  birth)  he  must  at  least  have  ex- 
ercised it  once  for  all,  and  that  on  two  of  the  most 
arduous  of  all  questions:  first,  which  of  several 
churches,  pretending  to  infallibility,  is  truly  infal- 
lible ?  and  next,  whether  the  man  may  infallibly  re- 
gard his  worthy  Parson  A.  as  an  infallible  expounder 
of  that  infallibility  ?  But,  supposing  this  stupendous 
difficulty  surmounted,  though  then^  it  is  true,  all  may 
seem  genuine  faith,  in  reality  there  is  none.  Where 
absolute  infallibility  is  supposed  to  have  been  attained 
(even  though  erroneously),  faith,  in  strict  propriety 
— certainly  that  faith  which  is  alone  of  any  value  as 
an  instrument  of  men's  moral  training, — which  re- 
cognises and  intelligently  struggles  with  objections 
and  difficulties — is  impossible.  Men  may  be  said,  in 
such  case,  to  know^  but  can  hardly  be  said  to  believe. 
Before  Columbus  had  seen  America,  he  believed  in  its 
existejice ;  but  when  he  had  seen  it,  his  faith  became 
knowledge.  Equally  impossible,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  is  any  place  for  faith  on  the  opposite  hypo- 
thesis ;  for  if  man  is  to  believe  nothing  but  what  his 
reason  can  comprehend,  and  to  act  only  upon  evi- 
dence which  amounts  to  certainty,  the  same  paradox 
is  true ;  for  when  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  there 
can  be  none  to  believe.  Faith  ever  stands  between 
conflicting  probabilities;  but  her  position  is  (if  we 
may  use  the  metaphor)  the  centre  of  gravity  between 
them,  and  will  be  proportionally  nearer  the  greater 
mass. 

In  the  mean  time  that  arduous  responsibility  which 
attaches  to  man,  and  which  is  obviated  neither  by  an 
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implicit  faith  in  a  human  infallibility,  nor  an  exclu- 
ic-^ ve  reference  of  that  faith  to  cases  in  which  reason  is 
synonymous  with   demonstration,  that  is,   to   cases 
which  leave  no  room  for  faith,  is  at  once  relieved,  and 
effectually  relieved,  by  the  maxim — the  key- stone  of 
ethical  truth  —  that  only  voluntary  error  condemns 
us; — that  aU  we  are  really  responsible  for,  is  a  faith- 
ful,  honesty  patient  investigation  and  weighing   of 
evidence,  as  far  as  our  abilities  and  opportunities 
admit,  and  a  conscientious  pursuit  of  what  we  ho- 
nestly deem  truth,  wherever  it  may  lead  us.     We 
concede  that  a  really  dispassionate  and  patient  con- 
duct in  this  respect  is  what  man  is  too  ready  to  as- 
sume he  has  practised, — and  this  fallacy  cannot  be 
too  sedulously  guarded  against.     But  that  guilty  lia- 
bility to  self-deception  does  not  militate  against  the 
truth  of  the  representation  now  made.     It  is  his  duty 
to  see  that  he  does  not  abuse  the  maxim,— that  he 
does  not  rashly  acquiesce  in  any  conclusion  that  he 
wishes  to  be  true,  or  which  he  is  too  lazy  to  examine. 
If  all  possible  diligence  and  honesty  have  been  ex- 
erted in  the  search,  the  statement  of  Chillingworth, 
bold  as  it  is,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  adopt,  in  all 
the  vigour  of  his  own  language.     It  is  to  the  effect, 
that  if  *  in  him  alone  there  were  a  confluence  of  all 
the  errors  which  have  befallen  the  sincere  professors 
of  Christianity,  he  should  not  be  so  much  afraid  of 
them,  as  to  ask  God's  pardon  for  them ; '  absolutely 
involuntary  error  being  justly  regarded  by  him  as 
blameless. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  the  natural  relations  of 
truth  with  the  constitution  of  the  mind  of  man,  it    ^ 
may  well  be  affirmed,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  few  cases  of  obliquity  of  intellect,  which  may.  . 
safely  be  left  to  the  merciful  interpretations  and  apo- 
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logics  of  Him  who  created  such  intellects,  those  who 
thus  honestly  and  industriously  'seek'  shall  'find;' 
—  not  all  truth,  indeed,  but  enough  to  secure  their 
safety ;  and  that  whatever  remaining  errors  may  in- 
fest and  disfigure  the  truth  they  have  attained,  these 
shall  not  be  imputed  to  them  for  sin.  According  to 
the  image  which  apostolic  eloquence  has  employed, 
the  baser  materials  which  unavoidable  haste,  preju- 
dice, and  ignorance  may  have  incorporated  with  the 
gold  of  thf  edifice,  will  be  consul  by  that  fire 
which  *  will  try  every  man's  work  of  what  sort  it 
is,'  but  he  himself  will  be  saved  amidst  those  purify- 
ing flames.  Like  the  bark  which  contained  the 
Apostle  and  the  fortunes  of  the  Gospel,  the  frail 
vessel  may  go  to  pieces  on  the  rocks,  but  *  by  boat 
or  plank'  the  voyager  himself  shall  'get  safe  to 
shore.' 

It  is  amply  sufficient,  then,  to  lighten  our  respour 
sibility,  that  we  are  answerable  only  for  our  honest 
endeavours  to  discover  and  to  practise  the  truth; 
and,  in  fact,  the  responsibility  is  principally  felt  to 
be  irksome,  and  man  is  so  prompt  by  devices  of  his 
own  to  escape  from  it,  not  on  account  of  any  intrinsic 
difficulty  which  remains  after  the  above  limitations 
are  admitted,  but  because  he  wishes  to  be  exempted 
from  the  very  necessity  of  patient  and  honest  investi- 
gation. It  is  not  so  much  the  difficulty  oi  finding^ 
as  the  trouble  of  seeking^  the  truth,  from  which  he 
shrinks;  a  necessity,  however,  from  which,  as  it  is 
an  essential  instrument  of  his  moral  education  and 
discipline,  he  can  never  be  released. 

If  the  previous  representations  be  true,  the  condi- 
tions of  that  intelligent  faith  which  God  requires  from 
his  intelligent  offspring  may  be  fairly  inferred  to  be 
such  as  we  have  already  stated ;  —  that  the  evidence 
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for  the  truths  we  are  to  believe  shall  be,  first,  such  as 
our  faculties  are  competent  to  appreciate,  and  against 
which,  therefore,  the  mere  negative  argument,  arising 
from  our  ignorance  of  the  true  solution  of  such  diffi- 
culties as  are  perhaps  insoluble  because  we  are  finite, 
can  be  no  reply;  and,  secondly,  such  an  amount  of 
this  evidence  as  shall  fairly  overbalance  all  the  objec- 
tions which  we  can  appreciate.  This  is  the  condition 
to  which  God  has  obviously  subjected  us  as  inhabit- 
ants of  this  world ;  and  it  is  on  such  evidence  we 
are  here  perpetually  acting.  We  now  believe  a  thou- 
sand things  we  cannot  fully  comprehend.  We  may 
not  see  the  intrinsic  evidence  of  their  truth ;  but  their 
extrinsic  evidence  is  sufficient  to  induce  us  unhesitat- 
ingly to  believe,  and  to  act  upon  them.  When  that 
evidence  is  sufficient  in  amount,  we  allow  it  to  over- 
bear all  the  individual  difficulties  and  perplexities 
which  encompass  the  truths  to  which  it  is  applied, 
unless,  indeed,  such  difficulties  can  be  proved  to  in- 
volve absolute  contradictions ;  for  these,  of  course,  no 
evidence  can  substantiate.  For  example,  in  a  multi- 
tude of  cases,  a  certain  combination  of  merely  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  in  favour  of  a  certain  judicial 
decision,  is  familiarly  allowed  to  vanquish  all  apparent 
discrepancy  on  particular  and  subordinate  points ;  — 
the  want  of  concurrence  in  the  evidence  of  the  wit- 
nesses on  such  points  shall  not  cause  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  as  to  the  conclusion.  For  we  feel  that  it  is 
far  more  improbable  that  the  conclusion  should  be 
untrue,  than  that  the  difficulty  we  cannot  solve  is 
truly  incapable  of  a  solution ;  and  when  the  evidence 
reaches  this  point,  the  objection  no  longer  troubles  us. 
It  is  the  same  with  historic  investigations.  There 
are  ten  thousand  facts  in  history  which  no  one  doubts, 
though  the  narrators  of  them  may  materially  vary  in 
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their  version,  and  though  some  of  the  circumstances 
alleged  may  be  in  appearance  inexplicable.  But  the 
last  thing  a  man  would  think  of  doing,  in  such  cases, 
would  be  to  neglect  the  preponderant  evidence  on  ac- 
count of  the  residuum  of  insoluble  objections.  He 
does  not,  in  short,  allow  his  ignorance  to  control  his 
knowledge,  nor  the  evidence  which  he  has  not  got  to 
destroy  what  he  has  ;  and  the  less  so,  that  experience 
has  taught  him,  that  in  many  cases  such  apparent  dif- 
ficulties have  been  cleared  up,  in  the  course  of  time, 
and  by  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  proved  to  be 
contradictions  in  appearance  only. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  conclusions  of  natural  phi- 
losophy,  when  well  proved  by  experiment,  however 
unaccountable  for  awhile  maybe  the  discrepancy  with 
apparently  opposing  phenomena.  No  one  disbelieves 
the  Copemican  theory  now ;  though  thousands  did  for 
awhile,  on  what  they  believed  the  irrefragable  evidence 
of  their  senses.  Now,  let  us  only  suppose  the  Coper- 
nican  theory  not  to  have  been  discovered  by  human 
reason,  but  made  known  by  revelation,  and  its  recep- 
tion enjoined  on  faith,  leaving  the  apparent  inconsist- 
ency with  the  evidence  of  the  senses  just  as  it  was. 
Many,  no  doubt,  would  have  said  that  no  such  evi- 
dence could  justify  them  in  disbelieving  their  own 
eyes,  and  that  such  an  insoluble  objection  was  suf- 
ficient to  overturn  the  evidence.  Yet  we  now  see,  in 
point  of  fact,  that  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  true, 
that  the  objection  was  apparent  only,  and  admitted  of 
a  complete  solution.  Thousands  accordingly  take 
this  for  granted,  without  seeing  it ;  they  receive  phi- 
losophy— this  very  philosophy — on  testimony  which 
apparently  contradicts  their  senses,  mthout  even  yet 
knowing  more  of  it  than  if  it  were  revealed  from 
heaven.     This  gives  too  much  reason  to  suspect,  that 
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in  other  and  higher  cases  the  mU  has  much  to  do  with 
human  scepticism.  Nor  do  we  well  know  what  multi- 
tudes, who  neglect  religion  on  account  of  the  alleged 
uncertainty  of  its  evidence,  could  reply,  if  God  were 
to  say  to  them,  *  And  yet  on  such  evidence,  and  that 
far  inferior  in  degree,  you  have  never  hesitated  to  actj 
when  your  own  temporal  interests  were  concerned. 
You  never  feared  to  commit  the  bark  of  your  worldly 
fortunes  to  that  fluctuating  element.  In  many  cases 
you  believed  on  the  testimony  of  others  what  seemed 
even  to  contradict  your  own  senses.  Why  were  you 
so  much  more  scrupulous  in  relation  to  ME  ? ' 

The  above  examples  are  fair  illustrations,  we  ven- 
ture to  think,  of  the  conditions  under  which  we  are 
required  to  believe  the  far  higher  truths,  attended  no 
doubt  with  great  difficulties,  which  are  authenticated 
in  the  pages  of  the  two  volumes  (Nature  and  Scrips 
ture)  which  God  has  put  into  our  hands  to  study  ;  of 
the  conditions  to  which  He  subjects  us  in  training  us 
for  a  future  state,  and  developing  in  us  the  twofold 
perfection  involved  in  the  words  '  a  reasonable  faith.' 
If  the  considerations  just  urged  were  duly  borne  in 
mind,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  would  aflford 
(where  any  modesty  remained)  an  answer  to  most  of 
those  forms  of  unbelief  which,  from  time  to  time,  rise 
up  in  the  world,  and  not  least  in  our  own  day.  These 
are  usually  founded  on  one  or  more  supposed  insoluble 
objfctions,  arising  out  of  our  ignorance.  The  proba- 
bility that  they  are  incapable  of  solution  is  rashly 
assumed,  and  made  to  overbear  the  far  stronger  pro- 
bability arising  from  the  positive  and  appreciable  evi- 
dence which  substantiates  the  truths  involving  those 
difficulties :  a  course  the  more  unreasonable,  inasmuch 
as — first,  many  such  difficulties  might  be  expected; 
and,  secondly,  in  analogous  cases,  we  see  that  many 
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such  difficulties  have  in  time  disappeared.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is,  no  doubt,  much  more  easy  to  insist 
on  individual  objections,  which  no  man  can  effectually 
answer,  than  it  is  to  appreciate  at  once  the  total  effect 
of  many  lines  of  argument  and  many  sources  of  evi- 
dence, all  bearing  on  one  point.  That  diflSculty  was 
long  ago  beautifully  stated  by  Butler*,  in  a  passage 
well  worthy  of  the  reader's  perusal;  and,  as  Pascal 
had  observed  before  him^  not  only  is  it  difficult,  but 
impossible,  for  the  human  mind  to  retain  the  impres- 
sion of  a  large  combination  of  evidence,  even  if  it  could 
for  a  moment  fully  realise  the  collective  effect  of  the 
whole.  But  it  cannot  do  even  this,  any  more  than  the 
eye  can  take  in  at  once,  in  mass  and  detail,  the  objects 
of  an  extensive  landscape. 

Let  us  now  be  permitted  briefly  to  apply  the  pre- 
ceding principles  to  two  of  the  most  momentous  con- 
troversies which  have  exercised  the  minds  of  men ; 
that  which  relates  to  the  existence  of  God,  and  that 
which  relates  to  the  truth  of  Christianity ;  in  both  of 
which,  if  we  mistake  not,  man's  position  is  precisely 
similar.  He  is  placed  amidst  evidence  abundantly 
sufficient  to  justify  his  reasonable  faith,  and  yet  beset 
with  difficulties  abundantly  sufficient  to  baffle  an 
indocile  reason. 

*  '  The  truth  of  our  religion,  like  the  truth  of  common  matters, 
is  to  be  judged  of  bj  all  the  evidence  taken  together.  And,  unless 
the  whole  series  of  things  which  may  be  alleged  in  this  argument, 
and  every  particular  thing  in  it,  can  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
have  been  by  accident  (for  here  the  stress  of  the  argument  for 

Christianity  lies),  then  is  the  truth  of  it  proved It  is 

obvious  how  much  advantage  the  nature  of  this  evidence  gives 
to  those  persons  who  attack  Christianity,  especially  in  conversa- 
tion. For  it  is  easy  to  show^  in  a  short  and  lively  manner,  that 
such  and  such  things  are  liable  to  objection,  but  impossible  to 
show,  in  like  manner,  the  united  force  of  the  whole  argument  in 
one  view.' — Analogy ^  part  ii.  chap.  vii. 
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Without  entering  into  the  many  different  sources 
of  argument  for  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Intel- 
ligence, we  shall  only  refer  to  that  proof  on  which  all 
theists,  savage  and  civilised,  in  some  form  or  other, 
rely — the  traces  of  an  *  eternal  power  and  godhead ' 
in  the  visible  creation.  The  argument  depends  on  a 
principle  which,  whatever  may  be  its  metaphysical 
history  or  origin,  is  one  which  man  perpetually  re- 
cognises, which  every  act  of  his  own  consciousness 
verifies,  which  he  applies  fearlessly  to  every  pheno- 
menon, known  or  unknown;  and  it  is  this,  —  That 
every  effect  has  a  cause  (though  he  knows  nothing  of 
their  connexion),  and  that  effects  which  bear  marks 
of  design  have  a  designing  cause.  This  principle  is 
so  famUiar,  that  if  he  were  to  affect  to  doubt  it,  in 
2Jiy  practical  case  in  human  life,  he  would  only  be 
laughed  at  as  a  fool,  or  pitied  as  insane.  The  evi- 
dence, then,  which  substantiates  the  greatest  and  first 
of  truths  mainly  depends  on  a  principle  perfectly 
familiar  and  perfectly  recognised.  Man  can  estimate 
the  nature  of  that  evidence ;  and  the  amount  of  it,  in 
this  instance,  he  sees  to  be  as  vast  as  the  sum  of 
created  objects;  —  nay,  far  more;  for  it. is  as  vast  as 
the  sum  of  their  relations.  So  that  if  (as  is  apt  to  be 
the  case)  the  difficulties  of  realising  this  tremendous 
truth  are  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  knowledge 
and  the  powers  of  reflection,  the  evidence  man  can 
perfectly  appreciate  is  cumulative  in  an  equal  or  still 
higher  proportion.  Obvious  as  are  the  marks  of 
design  in  each  individual  object,  the  sum  of  proof  is 
not  merely  the  sum  of  such  indications,  but  that 
sum  infinitely  multiplied  by  the  relations  established 
and  preserved  amongst  all  these  objects ;  by  the  ad- 
justment which  harmonises  them  all  into  one  system, 

T   4 
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and  impresses  on  all  the  parts  of  the  universe  a  pal- 
pable order  and  subordination.  While  even  in  a 
single  part  of  an  organised  being  (as  a  hand  or  an 
eye)  the  traces  of  design  are  not  to  be  mistaken,  these 
are  indefinitely  multiplied  by  similar  proofs  of  con- 
trivance in  the  many  individual  organs  of  one  such 
being — as  of  an  entire  animal  or  vegetable.  These 
are  yet  to  be  multiplied  by  the  harmonious  relations 
which  are  established  of  mutual  proportion  and  sub- 
serviency amongst  all  the  organs  of  any  one  such 
being :  and  as  many  beings  even  of  that  one  species 
or  class  as  there  are,  so  many  multiples  are  there  of  the 
same  proofs.  Similar  indications  yield  similar  proofs 
of  design  in  each  individual  part^  and  in  the  whole 
individual  of  all  the  individuals  of  every  other  class 
of  beings ;  and  this  sum  of  proof  is  again  to  be  mul- 
tiplied by  the  proofs  of  design  in  the  adjustment  and 
mutual  dependence  and  subordination  of  each  of  these 
classes  of  organised  beings  to  every  other,  and  to  all ; 
of  the  vegetable  to  the  animal  —  of  the  lower  animal 
to  the  higher.  Their  magnitudes,  numbers,  physical 
force,  faculties,  functions,  duration  of  life,  rates  of 
multiplication  and  development,  sources  of  subsist- 
ence, must  all  have  been  determined  in  exact  ratios, 
and  could  not  transgress  certain  limits  without  in- 
volving the  whole  universe  in  confusion.  This  amazing 
sum  of  probabilities  is  yet  to  be  further  augmented 
by  the  fact,  that  all  these  classes  of  organised  sub- 
stances are  intimately  related  to  those  great  elements 
of  the  material  world  in  which  they  live,  to  which 
they  are  adapted,  and  which  are  adapted  to  them; 
that  all  of  them  are  subject  to  the  influence  of  certain 
mighty  and  subtle  agencies  which  pervade  all  nature, 
—  and  which  are  of  such  tremendous  potency,  that 
any  chance  error  in  their  proportions  of  activity  would 
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be  sufficient  to  destroy  all,  and  which  yet  are  exqui- 
sitely balanced  and  inscrutably  harmonised. 

The  proofs  of  design  arising  from  the  relations 
thus  maintained  between  all  the  parts,  from  the  most 
minute  to  the  most  vast,  of  our  own  world,  are  still 
to  be  further  multiplied  by  the  inconceivably  mo- 
mentous relations  subsisting  between  our  own  and 
other  planets  and  their  common  centre ;  amidst  whose 
sublime  and  solemn  phenomena  science  has  most 
clearly  discovered  that  every  thing  is  accurately  ad- 
justed  by  geometrical  precision  of  force  and  move- 
ment ;  where  the  chances  of  error  are  infinite,  and  the 
proofs  of  intelligence,  therefore,  equal.  These  proofs 
of  design  in  each  fragment  of  the  universe,  and  in  all 
combined,  are  continually  further  multiplied  by  every 
fresh  discovery,  whether  in  the  minute  or  the  vast  — 
by  the  microscope  or  the  telescope;  for  every  fresh 
law  that  is  discovered,  being  in  harmony  with  all  that 
has  previously  been  discovered,  not  only  yields  its 
own  proof  of  design,  but  infinitely  more,  by  all  the 
relations  in  which  it  stands  to  other  laws :  it  yields, 
in  fact,  as  many  as  there  are  adjustments  which  have 
been  effected  between  itself  and  all  besides.  Each 
new  proof  of  design,  therefore,  is  not  a  solitary  fact ; 
but  one  which,  entering  as  another  element  into  a 
most  complex  machinery,  indefinitely  multiplies  the 
combinations,  in  any  one  of  which  chance  might  have 
gone  astray.  From  this  infinite  array  of  proofs  of 
design,  it  seems  to  man's  reason,  in  ordinary  moods, 
stark  madness  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  the 
universe  upon  any  other  supposition  than  that  which 
does  account,  and  can  alone  account,  for  them  all,  — 
the  supposition  of  a  Presiding  Intelligence,  illimitable 
alike  in  power  and  in  wisdom. 

The  only  difficulty  is  justly  to  appreciate  such  an 
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argument — to  obtain  a  sufficiently  vivid  impression 
of  such  an  accumulation  of  probabilities.  This  veiy 
difficulty,  indeed,  in  some  moods,  may  minister  to  a 
temporary  doubt.  For  let  us  catch  man  in  those 
moods,  —  perhaps  after  long  meditation  on  the  meta- 
physical grounds  of  human  belief, —  and  he  begins 
half  to  doubt,  with  unusual  modesty,  whether  the 
child  of  dust  is  warranted  to  conclude  any  thing  on  a 
subject  which  loses  itself  in  the  infinite,  and  which  so 
far  transcends  all  his  powers  of  apprehension ;  he 
begins  half  to  doubt,  with  Hume,  whether  he  can 
reason  analogically  from  the  petty  specimens  of  hu- 
man ingenuity  to  phenomena  so  vast  and  so  unique ; 
a  misgiving  which  is  strengthened  by  reflecting  on 
all  those  to  him  incomprehensible  inferences  to  which 
the  admission  of  the  argument  leads  him,  and  which 
seem  almost  to  involve  contradictions.  Let  him  pon- 
der for  awhile  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  notion 
of  Self-subsistence,  Eternity,  Creation ;  of  Power, 
Wisdom,  and  Knowledge,  so  unlimited  as  to  embrace 
at  once  all  things,  and  all  their  relations,  actual  and 
possible,  —  this  ^  unlimited '  expanding  into  a  dim 
apprehension  of  the  *  infinite;' — of  infinitude  of  at- 
tributes, omnipresent  in  every  point  of  space,  and  yet 
but  one  and  not  many  infinitudes; — let  him  once 
humbly  ponder  such  incomprehensible  difficulties  as 
these,  and  he  will  soon  feel  that  though  in  the  argu- 
ment from  design  there  seemed  but  one  vast  scene  of 
triumph  for  his  reason,  there  is  as  large  a  scene  of 
exertion  left  for  his  faith.  That  faith  he  ordinarily 
yields ;  he  sees  it  is  justified  by  those  proofs  of  the 
great  truth  he  can  appreciate,  and  which  he  will  not 
allow  to  be  controlled  by  the  difficulties  his  conscious 
feebleness  cannot  solve ;  and  the  rather,  that  he  sees 
that  if  he  does  not  accept  that  evidence,  he  has  equally 
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incomprehensible  difficulties  still  to  encounter,  and 
two  or  three  stark  contradictions  into  the  bargain. 
His  reason,  therefore,  triumphs  in  the  proofs,  and  his 
&ith  triumphs  over  the  difficulties. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  go- 
vernment of  the  world.  In  ordinary  states  of  mind, 
man  counts  it  an  absurdity  to  suppose  that  the  Deity 
would  have  created  a  world  to  abandon  it;  that, 
having  employed  wisdom  and  power  so  vast  in  its 
construction,  he  would  leave  it  to  be  the  sport  of 
chance.  He  feels  that  the  intuitions  of  right  and 
wrong ;  the  voice  of  conscience ;  satisfaction  in  well- 
doing; remorse  for  crime ;  the  present  tendency^  at  least, 
of  the  laws  of  the  universe — all  point  to  the  same  con- 
clusion, while  their  imperfect  fulfilment  equally  points 
to  a  future  and  more  accurate  adjustment.  Yet  let 
the  man  look  exclusively  for  awhile  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  tapestry ;  let  him  brood  over  any  of  the 
facts  which  seem  at  war  with  the  above  conclusion ; 
on  some  signal  triumph  of  baseness  and  malignity ; 
on  oppressed  virtue,  on  triumphant  vice ;  on  *  the 
wicked  spreading  himself  like  a  green  bay  tree;'  and 
especially  on  the  mournful  and  inscrutable  mystery 
of  the  *  Origin  of  Evil,'  and  he  feels  that  *  clouds  and 
darkness '  envelop  the  administration  of  the  Moral 
Governor,  though  doubtless  *  justice  and  judgment 
are  the  habitation  of  his  throne.'  The  evidences 
above  mentioned  for  the  last  conclusion  are  direct 
and  positive,  and  such  as  man  can  appreciate;  the 
difficulties  spring  from  his  limited  capacity,  or  im- 
perfect glimpses  of  a  very  small  segment  of  the  uni- 
versal plan.  Nor  are  those  difficulties  less  upon  the 
opposite  hypothesis ;  and  they  are  there  further  bur- 
dened with  two  or  three  additional  absurdities.  The 
preponderant  evidence,  far  from  removing  the  diffi- 
culties, scarcely  touches  them;  yet  it  is  felt  to  be 
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sufficient  to  justify  faith,  though  most  abundant  faith 
is  required  still. 

Are  the  evidences,  then,  in  behalf  of  Christianity, 
less  of  a  nature  which  man  can  appreciate ;  or  can  the 
difficulties  involved  in  its  reception  be  greater  than  in 
the  preceding  cases  ?  If  not,  and  if,  moreover,  while 
the  evidence  turns  as  before  on  principles  with  which 
we  are  familiar,  the  more  formidable  objections,  as 
before,  are  such  that  we  are  not  competent  to  decide 
upon  their  absolute  insolubility,  we  see  how  man 
ought  to  act ;  that  is,  not  to  let  his  ignorance  control 
his  knowledge,  but  to  let  his  reason  accept  the  proofs 
which  justify  his  faith  in  accepting  the  difficulties. 
In  no  case  is  he,  it  appears,  warranted  to  look  for 
the  certainty  wliich  shall  exclude  (whatever  the  tri- 
umphs of  his  reason)  a  gigantic  exercise  of  his  faith. 
Let  us  briefly  consider  a  few  of  the  evidences."  And 
in  order  to  give  the  statement  a  little  novelty,  we  shall 
indicate  the  principal  topics  of  evidence,  not  by  enu- 
merating what  the  advocate  of  Christianity  believes  in 
believing  it  to  be  true,  but  what  the  infidel  must  be- 
lieve in  believing  it  to  be  false.  The  h  priori  objec- 
tion to  Miracles  we  shall  briefly  touch  afterwards. 

First,  then,  in  relation  to  the  Miracles  of  the  New 
Testament,  whether  they  be  supposed  masterly  frauds 
on  men's  senses  committed  at  the  time  and  by  the 
parties  supposed  in  the  records,  or  fictions  (designed 
or  accidental)  subsequently  fabricated  —  but  still,  in 
either  case,  undeniably  successful  and  triumphant  be- 
yond all  else  in  the  history  whether  of  fraud  or  fiction, 
—  the  infidel  must  believe  as  follows:  On  ih^  first 
hypothesis,  he  must  believe  that  a  vast  number  of 
apparent  miracles  —  involving  the  most  astounding 
phenomena — such  as  the  instant  restoration  of  the  sick, 
blind,  deaf,  and  lame,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
— performed  in  open  day,  amidst  multitu^  of  m^ig- 
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nant  enemies  —  imposed  alike  on  all^  and  triumphed 
at  once  over  the  strongest  prejudices  and  the  deepest 
enmity; — those  who  received  them  and  those  who 
rejected  them  differing  only  in  the  certainly  not  very 
trifling  particular,  as  to  whether  they  came  from 
heaven  or  from  hell.  He  must  believe  that  those  who 
were  thus  successful  in  this  extraordinary  conspiracy 
against  men's  senses  and  against  common  sense,  were 
Galilean  Jews,  such  as  all  history  of  the  period  repre- 
sents them ;  ignorant,  obscure,  illiterate ;  and,  above 
all,  previously  bigoted,  like  all  their  countrymen,  to 
the  very  system,  of  which,  together  with  all  other 
religions  on  the  earth,  they  modestly  meditated  the 
abrogation ;  he  must  believe  that,  appealing  to  these 
astounding  frauds  in  the  face  both  of  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles as  an  open  evidence  of  the  truth  of  a  new  reve- 
lation, and  demanding  on  the  strength  of  them  that 
their  countrymen  should  surrender  a  religion  which 
they  acknowledged  to  be  divine,  and  that  all  other 
nations  should  abandon  their  scarcely  less  venerable 
systems  of  superstition,  they  rapidly  succeeded  in  both 
these  very  probable  adventures;  and  in  a  few  years, 
though  without  arms,  power,  wealth,  or  science,  were 
to  an  enormous  extent  victorious  over  all  prejudice, 
philosophy,  and  persecution ;  and  in  three  centuries 
took  nearly  undisputed  possession,  amongst  many  na- 
tions, of  the  temples  of  the  ejected  deities.  He  must 
farther  believe  that  the  original  performers,  in  these 
prodigious  frauds  on  the  world,  acted  not  only  with- 
out any  assignable  motive,  but  against  all  assignable 
motive ;  that  they  maintained  this  uniform  constancy 
in  unprofitable  falsehoods,  not  only  together,  but  sepa- 
rately, in  different  countries,  before  different  tribunals, 
under  all  sorts  of  examinations  and  cross-examina- 
tions, and  in  defiance  of  the  gyves,  the  scourge,  the 
axe,  the  cross,  the  stake;  that  those  whom  they  per- 
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suaded  to  join  their  enterprise,  persisted  like  them- 
selves in  the  same  obstinate  belief  of  the  same  *  cun- 
ningly devised'  frauds;  and  though  they  had  many 
accomplices  in  their  singular  conspiracy,  had  the 
equally  singular  fortune  to  free  themselves  and  their 
coadjutors  from  all  transient  weakness  towards  their 
cause  and  treachery  towards  one  another ;  and,  lastly, 
that  these  men,  having,  amidst  all  their  ignorance, 
originality  enough  to  invent  the  most  pure  and  sub- 
lime system  of  morality  which  the  world  has  ever 
listened  to,  had,  amidst  all  their  conscious  villany,  the 
effrontery  to  preach  it,  and,  which  is  more  extraordi- 
nary, the  inconsistency  to  practise  it!* 

On  the  second  of  the  above-mentioned  h3rpothe8es, 
that  these  miracles  were  either  a  congeries  of  deeply 
contrived  fictions,  or  accidental  myths,  subsequently 
fabricated  ;  —  the  infidel  must  believe,  on  the  farmer 
supposition,  that,  though  even  transient  success  in  lite- 
rary forgery,  when  there  are  any  prejudices  to  resist,  is 
among  the  rarest  of  occurrences;  yet  that  these  for- 
geries, the  hazardous  work  of  many  minds,  making 
the  m.ost  outrageous  pretensions,  and  necessarily  chal- 
lenging the  opposition  of  Jew  and  Gentile,  were  suc- 
cessful, beyond  all  imagination,  over  the  hearts  of 
mankind ;  and  have  continued  to  impose,  by  an  exqui- 
site appearance  of  heartless  truth,  and  a  most  elabo- 
rate mosaic  of  feigned  events  artfully  cemented  into 
the  ground  of  true  history,  on  the  acutest  minds  of 
different  races  and  different  ages;  while,  on  the  second 
supposition,  he  must  believe  that  accident  and  chance 
have  given  to  these  legends  their  exquisite  appear- 

*  So  far  as  we  have  any  knowledge  from  history,  this  must 
have  been  the  case;  and  Gibbon  fully  admits  and  insists  upon 
it.  Indeed,  no  infidel  hypothesis  can  afford  to  do  without  the 
virtues  of  the  early  Christians  in  accounting  for  the  success  of  the 
falsehoods  of  Christianity.  Hard  alternatives  of  a  wayward 
hypothesis  I 
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ance  of  historic  plausibility ;  and  on  either  supposition, 
he  must  believe  (what  is  infinitely  more  wonderful)  that 
the  world,  while  the  fictions  were  being  published, 
and  in  the  known  absence  of  the  facts  they  asserted  to 
be  true,  suflfered  itself  to  be  befooled  into  the  belief  of 
their  truth,  and  out  of  its  belief  of  all  the  systems  it 
did  previously  believe  to  be  true ;  and  that  it  acted 
thus  notwithstanding  persecution  from  without,  as  well 
as  prejudice  from  within :  that,  strange  to  say,  the 
strictest  historic  investigations  bring  this  compilation 
of  fictions  or  myths — even  by  the  admission  of  Strauss 
himself—  within  thirty  or  forty  years  of  the  very 
time  in  which  all  the  alleged  wonders  they  relate  are 
said  to  have  occurred;  wonders  which  the  perverse 
world  knew  it  had  not  seen,  but  which  it  was  deter- 
mined to  believe,  in  spite  of  evidence,  prejudice,  and 
persecution !  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  infidel  must 
believe  that  the  men  who  were  engaged  in  the  com- 
pilation of  these  monstrous  fictions,  chose  them  as  the 
vehicle  of  the  purest  morality ;  and,  though  the  most 
pernicious  deceivers  of  mankind,  were  yet  the  most 
scrupulous  preachers  of  veracity  and  benevolence! 
Surely  of  him  who  can  receive  all  these  paradoxes — 
and  they  form  but  a  small  part  of  what  might  be  men- 
tioned—  we  may  say,  *  0  infidel,  great  is  thy  Faith!' 

On  the  supposition  that  neither  of  these  theories, 
whether  of  fraud  or  fiction,  will  account,  if  taken  by 
itself,  for  the  whole  of  the  supernatural  phenomena, 
which  strew  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament,  then 
the  objector,  who  relies  on  both,  must  believe,  in  turn, 
both  sets  of  the  above  paradoxes ;  and  then,  with  still 
more  reason  than  before,  may  we  exclaim,  '  0  infidel, 
great  is  thy  Faith  ! ' 

Again ;  he  must  believe  that  all  those  apparent  co- 
incidences, which  seem  to  connect  Prophecy  with  the 
facts  of  the  origin  and  history  of  Christianity,  —  some, 
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embracing  events  too  vast  for  hazardous  speculation, 
and  others,  incidents  too  minute  for  it,  —  are  purely 
fortuitous ;  that  aU  the  cases  in  which  the  event  seems 
to  tally  with  the  prediction,  are  mere  chance  coinci- 
dences: and  he  must  believe  this,  amongst  other  events, 
of  two  of  the  most  unlikely  to  which  human  sagacity 
was  likely  to  pledge  itself,  and  yet  which  have  as  .un- 
deniably occurred  (and  after  the  predictions),  as  they 
were  d  priori  improbable  and  anomalous  in  the  world's 
history  !  The  one  is,  that  the  Jews  should  exist  as  a 
distinct  nation  in  the  very  bosoni  of  all  other  nations, 
without  extinction  and  without  amalgamation, — other 
nations  and  even  races  having  so  readily  melted  away 
under  less  than  half  the  influences  which  have  been 
at  work  upon  them*;  the  other,  an  opposite  paradox, — 
that  a  religion,  propagated  by  ignorant,  obscure,  and 
penniless  vagabonds,  should  diffuse  itself  amongst  the 
most  diverse  nations  in  spite  of  aU  opposition, — it 
being  the  rarest  of  phenomena  to  find  any  religion 
which  is  capable  of  transcending  the  limits  of  race, 
clime,  and  the  scene  of  its  historic  origin ;  a  religion 
which,  if  transplanted,  will  not  die ;  a  religion  which  is 
more  than  a  local  or  national  growth  of  superstition ! 
That  such  a  religion  as  Christianity  should  so  easily 
break  these  barriers,  and  though  supposed  to  be 
cradled  in  ignorance,  fanaticism,  and  fraud,  should, 

*  The  case  of  the  Gipsies,  often  alleged  as  a  parallel,  is  a  ludi- 
crous evasion  of  the  argument.  These  few  and  scattered  vaga- 
bonds, whose  very  safety  has  been  obscurity  and  contempt,  have 
never  attracted  towards  them  a  thousandth  part  of  the  attention, 
or  the  hundred  thousandth  part  of  the  cruelties,  which  have  been 
directed  against  the  Jews.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  they  would 
long  since  have  melted  away  from  every  country  in  Europe.  We 
repeat  that  the  existence  of  a  nation  for  1800  years  in  the  bosom 
of  all  nations,  conquered  and  persecuted,  yet  never  extinguished, 
and  the  propagation  of  a  religion  amongst  different  races  without 
force,  and  even  against  it, — are  both,  so  far  as  known,  paradoxes 
in  history. 
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without  force  of  arms,  and  in  the  face  of  persecution, 
•*ride  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer'  through  a 
long  career  of  victories,  defying  the  power  of  kings, 
and  emptying  the  temples  of  deities, — who,  but  an 
infidd^  h2^  faith  enough  to  believe  ?* 

Once  more ;  if,  from  the  external  evidences  of  this 
religion,  we  pass  to  those  which  the  only  records  by 
which  we  know  any  thing  of  its  nature  and  origin 
supply,  the  infidel  must  believe,  amongst  other  para- 
doxes, that  it  is  probable  that  a  knot  of  obscure  and 
despised  plebeians  —  regarded  as  the  scum  of  a  nation 
which  was  itself  regarded  as  the  scum  of  all  other 
nations  —  originated  the  purest,  most  elevated,  and 
most  influential  theory  of  ethics  the  world  has  ever 
seen ;  that  a  system  of  sublimest  truth,  expressed  with 
unparalleled  simplicity,  sprang  from  ignorance ;  that 
precepts  enjoining  the  most  refined  sanctity  were  in^ 
culcated  by  imposture ;  that  the  first  injunctions  to 
universal  love  broke  from  the  lips  of  bigotry!  He 
must  further  believe  that  these  men  exemplified  the 
ideal  perfection  of  that  beautiful  system  in  the  most 
unique,  original,  and  faultless  picture  of  virtue  ever 
conceived  —  a  picture  which  has  extorted  the  admi* 
ration  even  of  those  who  could  not  believe  it  to  be  a 
portrait^  and  who  have  yet  confessed  themselves  unable 
to  account  for  it  except  B^sxxch.f     He  must  believe, 

•  *  They  may  say,'  says  Butler,  *  that  the  conformity  between 
the  prophecies  and  the  event  is  by  accident ;  but  there  are  many 
instances  in  which  such  conformity  itself  cannot  be  denied.'  His 
whole  remarks  on  the  subject,  and  especially  those  on  the  tm- 
pression  to  be  derived  from  the  multitude  of  apparent  coincidences, 
in  a  long  series  of  prophecies,  some  vast,  some  minute ;  and  the 
improbability  of  their  all  being  accidental,  are  worthy  of  his  com** 
prehensive  genius.  It  is  on  the  effect  of  the  whole,  not  on  single 
coincidences,  that  the  argument  depends* 

f  To  Christ  alone,  of  all  the  characters  ever  pourtrayed  to  man, 
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too,  that  these  ignorant  and  fraudulent  Galilaeans  volun- 
tarily aggravated  the  difficulty  of  their  task,  by  exhi- 
biting their  proposed  ideal,  not  by  bare  enumeratioii 
and  description  of  qualities,  but  by  the  most  arduous 
of  all  methods  of  representation  —  that  of  dramatic 
action ;  and,  what  is  more,  that  they  succeeded ;  that 
in  that  representation  they  undertook  to  make  him  act 
with  sublime  consistency  in  scenes  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary character  and  the  most  touching  pathos,  and 
utter  moral  truth  in  the  most  exquisite  fictions  in 
which  such  truth  was  ever  embodied ;  and  that  again 
they  succeeded ;  that  so  ineffably  rich  in  genius  were 
these  obscure  wretches,  that  no  less  than  four  of  them 
were  found  equal  to  this  intellectual  achievement ;  and 
while  each  has  told  many  events,  and  given  many 
traits  which  the  others  have  omitted,  that  they  have 
all  performed  their  task  in  the  same  unique  style  of 
invention  and  the  same  unearthly  tone  of  art ;  that 
one  and  all,  while  preserving  each  his  own  indivi- 
duality, has,  nevertheless,  attained  a  certain  majestic 
simplicity  of  style  unlike  any  thing  else  (not  only  in 
any  writings  of  their  own  nation,  except  their  alleged 
sacred  writings,  and  infinitely  superior  to  any  thing 
which  their  successors,  Jews  or  Christians,  though  with 
the  advantage  of  these  models,  could  ever  attain),  but, 
unlike  any  acknowledged  human  writings  in  the  world, 
and  possessing  the  singular  property  of  being  capable 
of  ready  transfusion,  without  the  loss  of  a  thought  or 

belongs  that  assemblage  of  qualities  which  tquaXty  attract  love  and 
veneration ;  to  him  alone  belong  in  perfection  those  rare  traits 
which  the  Roman  historian,  with  affectionate  flattery,  attributes 
too  absolutely  to  the  merely  mortal  object  of  his  eulogy :  '  Nee 
illi,  quod  est  rarissimum,  aut  facilitas  auctoritatem^  aut  severitas 
amorem,  deminuit.'  Still  more  beautiful  is  the  Apostle's  descrip* 
tion  of  superiority  to  all  human  failings,  with  ineffable  pity  for 
human  sorrows :  '  He  can  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our 
infirmities,  though  without  sin.' 
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a  grace,  into  every  language  spoken  by  man :  he  must 
believe  that  these  fabricators  of  fiction,  in  common 
with  the  many  other  contributors  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, most  insanely  added  to  the  difficulty  of  their 
task  by  delivering  the  whole  in  fragments  and  in  the 
most  various  kinds  of  composition,  —  in  biography, 
history,  travels,  and  famiUar  letters ;  incorporating 
and  interfusing  with  the  whole  an  amazing  number  of 
minute  facta,  historic  allusions,  and  specific  references 
to  persons,  places,  and  dates,  as  if  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  supplying  posterity  with  the  easy  means  of 
detecting  their  impositions :  he  must  believe  that,  in 
spite  of  their  thus  encountering  what  Paley  calls  the 
^danger  of  scattering  names  and  circumstances  in 
writings  where  nothing  but  truth  can  preserve  con- 
sistency,* they  so  happily  succeeded,  that  whole 
volumes  have  been  employed  in  pointing  out  their 
latent  and  often  most  recondite  congruities ;  many  of 
them  lying  so  deep,  and  coming  out  after  such  com- 
parison of  various  passages  and  collateral  lights,  that 
they  could  never  have  answered  the  purposes  of  fraud, 
even  if  the  most  prodigious  genius  for  fraud  had  been 
equal  to  the  fabrication ;  congruities  which,  in  fact, 
were  never  suspected  to  exist  till  they  were  expressly 
elicited  by  the  attacks  of  infidelity,  and  were  evidently 
never  thought  of  by  the  writers;  he  must  believe  that 
they  were  profoundly  sagacious  enough  to  construct 
such  a  fabric  of  artful  harmonies,  and  yet  such  simple- 
tons as,  by  doing  infinitely  more  than  was  necessary, 
to  encounter  infinite  risks  of  detection,  to  no  purpose ; 
sagacious  enough  to  outdo  all  that  sagacity  has  ever 
done,  as  shown  by  the  effects,  and  yet  not  sagacious 
enough  to  be  merely  specious :  and  finally,  he  must 
believe  that  these  illiterate  impostors  had  the  art,  in 
all  their  various  writings,  which  evidently  proceed 
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from  different  minds,  to  preserve  the  same  inimitable 
marks  of  reality,  truth,  and  nature  in  their  narrations 
—  the  miraculous  and  the  ordinary  alike  —  and  to 
assume  and  preserve,  with  infinite  ease,  amidst  their 
infinite  impostures,  the  tone  and  air  of  undissembled 
earnestness* 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  supposes  that  all  the  con« 
gruities  of  which  we  have  spoken,  were  the  effect  not 
of  fraudulent  design,  but  of  happy  accident, — that 
these  myths  arranged  themselves  in  spontaneous  bar- 
mony  —  he  must  believe  that  chance  has  done  what 
even  the  most  prodigious  powers  of  invention  could 
not  do. 

Once  more ;  he  must  believe  that  these  same  illite- 
rate men,  who  were  capable  of  so  much,  were  also 
capable  of  projecting  a  system  of  doctrine  singularly 
remote  from  all  ordinary  and  previous  speculation ;  of 
discerning  the  necessity  of  taking  under  their  special 
patronage  those  passive  virtues  which  man  least  loved, 
and  found  it  most  difficult  to  cultivate ;  and  of  ex- 
hibiting, in  their  preference  of  the  spiritual  to  the 
ceremonial,  and  their  treatment  of  many  of  the  most 
delicate  questions  of  practical  ethics  and  casuistry,  a 
justness  and  elevation  of  sentiment  as  alien  as  possible 
from  the  superstition  and  fanaticism  of  their  predeces- 
sors who  had  corrupted  the  Law,  and  the  superstition 
and  fanaticism  of  their  followers,  who  very  soon  cor- 
rupted the  Gospel ;  that  they,  and  they  alone,  rose 
above  the  strong  tendencies  to  the  extravagances 
which  had  been  so  conspicuous  during  the  past,  and 
were  soon  to  be  as  conspicuous  in  the  fiiture.  —  These 

*  Was  there  ever  in  truth  a  man  who  could  read  the  appeals 
of  Paul  to  his  converts,  and  doubt  either  that  the  letters  were 
real,  or  that  the  man  was  in  earnest  ?  We  scarcely  venture  to 
think  it. 
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and  a  thousand  other  paradoxes  (arising  out  of  the 
supposition  that  Christianity  is  the  fraudulent  or  ficti- 
tious  product  of  Such  an  age,  country,  and,  above  all, 
such  men  as  the  problem  limits  us  to),  must  the  infidel 
receive,  and  receive  all  at  once ;  and  of  him  who  can 
receive  them  we  can  but  once  more  declare,  that  so 
far  from  having  no  *  faith,'  he  rather  possesses  the 
*  faith '  which  removes  *  mountains ! '  —  only  it  ap- 
pears that  his  faith,  like  that  of  Rome  or  of  Oxford, 
is  a  faith  which  excludes  reason. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  him  who  accepts  Christianity, 
none  of  these  paradoxes  present  themselves.  On  the 
supposition  of  the  truth  of  the  miracles  and  the  pro- 
phecies, he  does  not  wonder  at  its  origin  or  success : 
and  as  little  does  he  wonder  at  all  the  literary  and 
intellectual  achievements  of  its  early  chroniclers,  if 
their  elevation  of  sentiment  was  from  a  divine  source, 
and  if  the  artlessness,  harmony,  and  reality  of  their 
narratives  was  the  simple  effect  of  the  consistency  of 
truth,  and  of  transcription  from  the  life. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  what  are  the  chief  objec- 
tions which  reconcile  the  infidel  to  his  enormous  bur- 
den of  paradoxes,  and  which  appear  to  the  Christian 
far  less  invincible  than  the  paradoxes  themselves? 
They  are,  especially  with  all  modern  infidelity,  chiefly 
founded  on  the  h  priori  improbability  of  the  doctrines 
revealed,  and  of  the  miracles  which  sustain  them. 
Now,  here  we  come  to  the  very  distinction  on  which 
we  have  already  insisted,  and  which  is  so  much  in- 
sisted on  by  Butler.  The  evidence  which  sustains 
Christianity  is  all  such  as  man  is  competent  to  con- 
sider ;  and  is  precisely  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
which  enters  into  his  every-day  calculations  of  pro- 
bability ;  while  the  objections  spring  entirely  from  our 
ignorance  and  presumption.     They  suppose  that  we 
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know  more  of  the  modes  of  the  divine  administration 
—  of  what  God  may  have  permitted,  of  what  is  pos- 
sible and  impossible,  of  the  ultimate  development  of 
an  imperfectly  developed  system,  and  of  its  relations 
to  the  entire  universe,  —  than  we  do  or  can  know.* 

Of  these  objections,  the  most  widely  felt  and  the 
most  specious,  especially  in  our  day,  is  the  assumption 
that  miracles  are  an  impossibility  f ;  and  yet  we  will 
venture  to  say  that  there  is  none  more  truly  unphilo- 
sophical.  That  miracles  are  improbable^  viewed  in 
relation  to  the  experience  of  the  individual  or  of  the 
mass  of  men,  is  granted ;  for  if  they  were  not,  they 
would,  as  Paley  says,  be  no  miracles ;  an  every-day 
miracle  is  none.  But  that  they  are  either  impossible, 
or  so  improbable  that,  if  they  were  wrought,  no  evi- 
dence could  establish  them,  is  another  matter.  The 
first  allegation  involves  a  curious  limitation  of  omni- 
potence ;  and  the  second  affirms  in  effecty  that,  if  God 
were  to  work  a  miracle,  it  would  still  be  our  duty  to 
disbelieve  Him ! 

We  repeat  our  firm  conviction  that  this  d  priori 
presumption  against  miracles  is  but  a  vulgar  illusion 
of  one  of  Bacon's  idola  tribHts.  So  far  from  being  dis- 
posed to  admit  the  principle  that  a  *  miracle  is  an 
impossibility,'  we  shall  venture  on  what  may  seem  to 

*  The  possible  implication  of  Christianity  with  distant  regions 
of  the  universe,  and  the  dim  hints  which  Scripture  seems  to  throw 
out  as  to  such  implication,  are  beautifully  treated  in  the  4th,  5tb, 
and  6th  of  Chalmers'  'Astronomical  Discourses;'  and  we  need 
not  tell  the  reader  of  Butler  how  much  he  insists  upon  similar 
considerations. 

f  It  is,  as  we  shall  see,  the  avowed  axiom  of  Strauss ;  he  even 
acknowledges  that,  if  it  be  not  true,  he  would  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  discredit  the  history  of  the  Evangelists ;  that  is,  the  his- 
tory mtut  be  discredited,  because  he  has  resolved  that  a  miracle  is 
an  impossibility ! 
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some  a  paradox,  but  which  we  are  convinced  is  a 
trath,  —  that  the  time  will  come,  and  is  coming,  when 
even  those  who  shall  object  to  the  evidence  which  sus- 
tains the  Christian  miracles  will  acknowledge  that 
philosophy  requires  them  to  admit  that  men  have  no 
ground  whatever  to  dogmatise  on  the  antecedent  im- 
possibility of  miracles  in  general ;  and  that  not  merely 
because,  if  theists  at  all,  they  will  see  the  absurdity  of 
this  assertion,  while  they  admit  that  the  present  order 
of  things  had  a  beginning ;  and,  if  Christians  at  all, 
the  equal  absurdity  of  the  assertion,  while  they  admit 
that  it  will  have  an  end ;  —  not  only  because  the  geo- 
logist will  have  familiarised  the  world  with  the  idea  of 
successive  interventions,  and,  in  fact,  distinct  creative 
acts,  having  all  the  nature  of  miracles ;  —  not  only, 
we  say,  for  these  special  reasons,  but  for  a  more  gene- 
ral one.  The  true  philosopher  will  see  that,  with  his 
limited  experience  and  that  of  all  his  cont/cmporaries, 
he  has  no  right  to  dogmatise  about  all  that  may  have 
been  permitted,  or  mil  be  permitted,  in  the  divine 
administration  of  the  universe.  He  will  see  that 
those  who  with  one  voice  denied,  about  half  a  century 
ago,  the  existence  of  aerolites,  and  summarily  dis- 
missed all  the  alleged  facts  as  a  silly  fable,  because 
it  contradicted  their  experience,  —  that  those  who 
refused  to  admit  the  Copemican  theory,  because, 
as  they  said,  it  manifestly  contradicted  ikeir  expe- 
rience, —  that  the  schoolboy  who  refuses  to  admit  the 
first  law  of  motion,  because,  as  he  says,  it  gives  the 
lie  to  all  his  experience,  —  that  the  Oriental  prince 
(whose  scepticism  Hume  vainly  attempts,  on  his 
principle,  to  meet)  who  denied  the  possibility  of  ice, 
because  it  contradicted  his  experience,  —  and,  in  the 
same  manner,  that  the  men  who,  with  Dr.  Strauss, 
lay  down  the  dictum  that  a  miracle  is  impossible^  and 
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a  contradiction^  because  it  contradicts  their  experience, 
—  have  all  been  alike  contravening  the  first  principles 
of  the  modest  philosophy  of  Bacon,  and  have  fallen 
into  one  of  the  most  ordinary  illusions  against  which 
he  has  warned  us ;  namely,  that  that  cannot  be  true 
which  seems  in  contradiction  to  our  ovm  experience. 
We  confidently  predict  that  the  day  will  come,  when 
the  favourite  argument  of  many  a  so-called  philosopher 
in  this  matter  will  be  felt  to  be  the  philosophy  of  the 
vulgar  only ;  and  that  though  many  may,  even  then^ 
deny  that  the  testimony  which  supports  the  Scripture 
miracles  is  equal  to  the  task,  they  mil  all  alike  aban-^ 
don  the  axiom  which  supersedes  the  necessity  even  of 
examining  such  evidence,  by  asserting  that  no  evi- 
dence can  establish  them. 

While  on  this  subject,  we  may  notice  a  certain  fan- 
tastical tone  of  depreciation  of  miracles  as  an  evidence 
of  Christianity,  which  is  occasionally  adopted  even  by 
some  who  do  not  deny  the  possibility  or  probability, 
or  even  the  fact,  of  their  occurrence.  They  affirm 
them  to  be  of  little  moment,  and  represent  them  — 
with  an  exquisite  affectation  of  metaphysical  pro- 
priety—  as  totally  incapable  of  convincing  men  of 
any  moral  truth ;  upon  the  ground  that  there  is  no 
natural  relation  between  any  displays  of  physical 
power  and  any  such  truth.  Now,  without  denying 
that  the  nature  of  the  doctrine  is  a  criterion  *,  and 

*  The  alleged  reasoning  in  a  circle,  from  the  doctrine  to  the 
miracle,  and  from  the  miracle  to  the  doctrine,  is  a  favourite  retort 
of  infidelity.  It  is,  in  fact>  no  more  a  vicious  circle  than  is  involved 
in  the  great  argument  for  theism ;  that  is,  none  at  all.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  works  of  creation  prove  power  and  wisdom,  and 
their  immensely  prevailing  characteristics  also  infer  goodness.  That 
immense  preponderance  of  proof  leads  us  to  extend  the  inference 
to  the  residuum  of  phenomena  which,  if  they  existed  alonCf 
might  imply  a  malevolent  origin,  or  furnish,  owing  to  our  igno" 
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must  "be  taken  into  account  in  judging  of  the  reality 
of  any  alleged  miracle,  we  have  just  two  things  to 
reply  to  this :  first,  that  (as  Paley  says  in  relation  to 
the  question,  whether  any  accumulation  of  testimony 
can  establish  a  miraculous  fact)  we  are  content  ^  to 
try  the  theorem  upon  a  simple  case>'  and  affirm  that 
man  is  so  constituted,  that  if  he  himself  sees  the  blind 
restored  to  sight,  and  the  dead  raised,  under  such 
circumstances  as  exclude  all  doubt  of  fraud  on  the 
part  of  others,  and  all  mistake  on  his  own,  he  wiU 
uniformly  associate  authority  with  such  displays  of 
superhuman  power ;  which,  in  fact,  he  has  uniformly 
done,  whenever  he  has,  however  falsely,  attributed 
such  power :  and,  secondly,  that  the  notion  in  question 
is  in  direct  contravention  of  the  language  and  spirit 
of  Christ  himself  who  expressly  suspends  His  claims 
to  men's  belief,  and  the  authority  of  His  doctrines  on 
the  fact  of  His  miracles.  ^  The  works  that  I  do  in  my 
Father's  name,  they  bear  witness  of  me.'  *If  ye 
believe  not  me,  believe  my  works  J  *  If  I  had  not 
come  among  them,  and  done  the  works  which  none 
other  man  didj  they  had  not  had  sin.' 

We  have  enumerated  some  of  the  paradoxes  which 

ranee,  no  decisiye  indications  at  all.  It  is  the  same  with  miracles ; 
their  prevailing — in  the  case  of  the  New  Testament,  we  may  well 
6tLj,  their  uniform — characteristics,  will  show  clearly  enough 
whether  thej  originated  with  a  malignant  or  a  benevolent  source; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  obvious  character  of  that  portion 
of  the  doctrines  the  nature  and  bearing  of  which  we  can  appre- 
ciate. Having  been  thus  proved  (if  really  wrought)  to  come  from 
heaven  and  not  from  hell,  miracles  will,  in  their  turn,  legitimately 
authenticate  that  portion  of  the  doctrines  of  which  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  natural  phenomena  above  mentioned)  we  are  incompe- 
tent, from  our  ignorance,  to  judge,  or  which,  like  some  of  those 
same  phenomena,  might,  if  taken  alone,  seem  to  afford  opposite 
indications. 
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infidelity  is  required  to  believe ;  and  the  old-faahioned, 
open,  intelligible  infidelity  of  the  last  century  ac- 
cepted them,  and  rejected  Christianity  accordingly. 
That  was  a  self-consistent,  simple,  ingenuous  thing, 
compared  with  those  monstrous  forms  of  credulous 
reason,  incredulous  faith,  metaphysical  mysticism, 
even  Christian  Pantheism,  so  many  varieties  of  which 
have  sprung  out  of  the  incubation  of  German  ra- 
tionalism and  German  philosophy  upon  the  New 
Testament.  The  advocates  of  these  systems,  after 
adopting  the  most  formidable  of  the  above  paradoxes 
of  infidelity,  and  (notwithstanding  the  frequent  boast 
of  originality)  depending  mainly  on  the  same  ob- 
jections, and  defending  them  by  the  very  same  critical 
arguments*,  delude  themselves  with  the  idea  that 
they  have  purified  and  embalmed  Christianity ;  not 
aware  that  they  have  first  made  a  mummy  of  it. 
They  are  so  greedy  of  paradox,  that  they,  in  fact, 
aspire  to  be  Christians  and  infidels  at  the  same  time. 
Proclaiming  the  miracles  of  Christianity  to  be  iUtisione 

*  The  main  objection^  both  with  the  old  and  the  new  forms  of 
infidelity,  is  that  against  the  miracles ;  the  main  arguments  with 
both,  those  which  attempt  to  show  their  antecedent  impossihilUy  ; 
and  criticism  directed  against  the  credibility  of  the  records  which 
contain  them.  The  principal  difference  is,  that  modem  infidelity 
shrinks  from  the  coarse  imputation  of  fraud  and  imposture  on 
the  founders  of  Christianity ;  and  prefers  the  theory  of  illusion  or 
myth  to  that  of  deliberate  fraud.  But  with  this  exception,  which 
touches  only  the  personal  character  of  the  founders  of  Christi- 
anity, the  case  remains  the  same.  The  same  postulates  and  the 
same  arguments  are  made  to  yield  substantially  the  same  ood- 
dusion.  For  all  that  is  supernatural  in  Christianity  and  all 
credibility  in  its  records,  vanish  equally  on  either  assumption. 
Nor  is  even  the  modern  mode  of  interpreting  many  of  the  miracles 
(as  illusions  or  legends)  unknown  to  the  elder  infidelity ;  only  it 
more  consistently  felt  that  neither  the  one  theory  nor  the  oUier 
could  be  trusted  to  alone.     Velis  et  remis  was  its  motto. 
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of  imagination  or  mythical  legends,  and  the  inspiration 
of  its  records  no  other  or  greater  than  that  of  Homer's 
*  Iliad/  or  even  *  iEsop's  Fables ; '  —  rejecting  the 
whole  of  that  supernatural  element  with  which  the 
only  records  which  can  tell  us  any  thing  about  the 
matter  are  full ;  —  declaring  its  whole  history  so  un- 
certain, that  the  ratio  of  truth  to  error  must  be  a 
vanishing  fraction ;  —  the  advocates  of  these  systems 
yet  proceed  to  rant  and  rave  —  they  are  really  the 
only  words  we  know  which  can  express  our  sense  of 
their  absurdity  —  in  a  most  edifying  vein  about  the 
divinity  of  Christianity,  and  to  reveal  to  us  its  true 
glories.  ^  Christ,'  says  Strauss,  ^  is  not  an  individual, 
but  an  idea :  that  is  to  say,  humanity.  In  the  human 
race  behold  the  God-made-man !  behold  the  child  of 
the  visible  virgin  and  the  invisible  Father !  —  that  is, 
of  matter  and  of  mind ;  behold  the  Saviour,  the  Re- 
deemer, the  Sinless  One ;  behold  him  who  dies,  who  is 
raised  again,  who  mounts  into  the  heavens  I  Believe 
in  this  Christ !  In  His  death.  His  resurrection,  man  is 
justified  before  God ! '  *  Well  may  MuUer  say,  *  And 
these  insipidities  of  Pantheism  we  are  to  accept  as 
the  genuine  interpretation  of  the  evangelic  history ! ' 
Some,  indeed,  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Strauss 
himself  never  believed  these  absurdities ;  and  they  say 
so  in  compassion  to  his  understanding.  They  affirm 
that  he  said  these  things  merely  to  cover  his  infidelity. 
They  say  that  one  so  acute  could  not  really  believe 
such  nonsense ;  or  that,  if  he  did,  he  must  be  thought 

*  Soch  is  Quinet's  brief  statement  of  Strauss'  mystico-mjthical 
Christianity,  founded  on  the  Hegelian  philosophy.  For  a  fuUer^ 
we  dare  not  say  a  more  intelligible,  account  of  it  in  Strauss'  own 
words,  and  the  metaphysical  mysteries  on  which  it  depends,  the 
reader  may  consult  Dr.  Beard's  translation ; — pp.  44,  45.  of  his 
Essay,  entitled  '  Strauss,  Hegel,  and  their  opinions.' 
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acute  no  more.  But  if  they  thus  save  his  under* 
standing,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  his  honesty.  It 
would  prove,  not  only  that  Dr.  Strauss  is  critical,  and 
not  seldom  hypercritical,  but  also  hypocritical.  It 
must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  flagitious  man- 
ner in  which,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  book,  he  has 
discussed  the  question  —  whether  a  man,  in  his  own 
predicament,  may  not  occupy  the  place  of  a  Christian 
preacher  and  pastor  to  a  congregation  of  ordinary 
Christians,  taking  care  not  to  let  them  penetrate  his 
disguise,  —  gives  too  much  reason  for  the  imputation. 
It  is  awkward,  certainly,  when  a  man  will  so  act  as 
to  give  the  world  only  the  alternative  of  inferring 
that  he  has  either  lost  his  wits,  or  lost  his  integrity.  * 
But  whether  it  be  the  Rationalism  of  Paulus,  or 
the  Rationalism  of  Strauss  —  whether  that  which 
declares  all  that  is  supernatural  in  Christianity 
(forming  the  bulk  of  its  history)  to  be  illusion, 
or  that  which  declares  it  myth,  —  the  conclusions 
can  be  made  out  only  by  a  system  of  interpretation, 
which  can  be  compared  to  nothing  but  the  wildest 
dreams  and  allegorical  systems  of  some  of  the  early 
Fathers  f;  while  the  results  themselves  are  either 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  I. 

f  Of  the  mode  of  accounting  for  the  sapernatural  occurrences 
in  the  Scriptures  by  the  illusion  produced  by  mistaken  natural 
phenomena  (perhaps  the  most  stupidly  jejune  of  all  the  theories 
ever  projected  by  man),  Quinet  eloquently  says,  *  The  pen  which 
wrote  the  Provincial  Letters  would  be  necessary  to  lay  bare  the 
strange  consequences  of  this  theology.  According  to  its  condu- 
sion,  the  tree  of  good  and  evil  was  nothing  but  a  venomous  plant, 
probably  a  manchineal  tree,  under  which  our  first  parents  fell 
asleep.  The  shining  face  of  Moses  on  the  heights  of  Mount  Sinai 
was  the  natural  result  of  electricity ;  the  vision  of  Zachariah  was 
effected  by  the  smoke  of  the  chandeliers  in  the  temple;  the 
Magian  kings,  with  their  offerings  of  myrrh,  of  gold,  and  of  in- 
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those  elementary  principles  of  ethics  for  which  there 
was  no  need  to  invoke  a  revelation  at  all,  or  some 
mystico-metaphysical  philosophy,  expressed  in  lan- 
guage as  unintelligible  as  the  veriest  gibberish  of  the 
Alexandrian  Platonists.  In  fact,  by  such  exegesis 
and  by  such  philosophy,  any  thing  may  be  made  out 
of  any  thing ;  and  the  most  fantastical  data  be  com- 
pelled to  yield  equally  fantastical  conclusions. 

But  the  first  and  most  natural  question  to  ask  is, 
obviously  this :  How  any  mortal  can  pretend  to  ex- 
tract any  thing  certain,  much  more  divine^  from  re- 
cords, the  great  bulk  of  which  he  has  reduced  to  pure 
frauds,  illusions,  or  legends,  —  and  the  great  bulk  of 
the  remainder  to  an  absolute  uncertainty  of  how  little 
is  true  and  how  much  false  ?  *  Surely  it  would  need 
nothing  less  than  a  new  revelation  to  reveal  this 
sweeping  restriction  of  the  old ;  and  we  should  even 
then  be  left  in  an  ecstasy  of  astonishment  —  first,  that 
the  whole  significance  of  it  should  have  been  veiled  in 
frauds,  illusions,  or  fictions ;  secondly,  that  its  true 
meaning  should  have  been  hidden  from  the  world  for 
eighteen  hundred  years  after  its  divine  promulgation ; 
thirdly,  that  it  should  be  revealed  at  last,  either  in 

cense,  were  three  wandering  merchants,  who  brought  some  glit- 
tering tinsel  to  the  Child  of  Bethlehem;  the  star  which  went 
before  them  a  servant  bearing  a  flambeau ;  the  angels  in  the  scene 
of  the  temptation,  a  caravan  traversing  the  desert,  laden  with  pro^ 
visions ;  the  two  angels  in  the  tomb,  clothed  in  white  linen,  an 
illusion  caused  by  a  linen  garment;  the  Transfiguration,  a  storm.' 
Who  would  not  sooner  be  an  old-fashioned  infidel  than  such  a 
doting  and  maundering  rationalist  ? 

*  Daub  naivelj  enough  declares  that  '  if  yon  except  all  that 
relates  to  angels,  demons,  and  miracles,  there  is  scarcely  any 
mjrthology  in  the  Gospel.'  An  exception  which  reminds  one  of 
the  Irish  prelate,  who,  on  reading  *  Gulliver's  Travels,*  remarked 
that  there  were  some  things  in  that  book  which  he  could  not  think 
true. 
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results  which  needed  no  revelation  to  reveal  them, 
or  in  the  Egyptian  darkness  of  the  allegorico^meta- 
physico-mystico-logico- transcendental  *  formulsd  ^  of 
the  most  obscure  and  contentious  philosophy  ever 
devised  by  man ;  and  lastly,  that  all  this  superfluous 
trouble  is  to  give  us,  after  all,  only  the  mysteries  of 
a  most  enigmatical  philosophy :  for  of  Hegel,  in  par- 
ticular, we  think  it  may  with  truth  be  said,  that  the 
reader  is  seldom  fortunate  enough  to  knoio  that  he 
hrww^  his  meaning,  or  even  to  know  that  Hegel  knew 
his  own. 

Whether,  then,  we  regard  the  original  compilers  of 
the  evangelic  records  as  inventing  all  that  Paulus  or 
Strauss  rejects,  or  sincerely  believing  their  own  delu- 
sions; or  hold  that  their  statements  have  been  art- 
fully corrupted  or  unconsciously  disguised,  till  Christ 
and  his  Apostles  are  as  effectually  transformed  and 
travestied  as  such  dreamers  are  pleased  to  imagine, 
with  what  consistency  can  we  believe  any  thing  cer- 
tain amidst  so  many  acknowledged  fictions  inseparably 
incorporated  with  it  ?  If  A.  has  told  B,  truth  once 
and  falsehood  fifty  times,  (wittingly  or  unwittingly,) 
what  can  induce  B.  to  believe  that  he  has  any  reason 
to  believe  A.  in  that  only  time  in  which  he  does  be- 
lieve him,  unless  he  knows  the  same  truth  by  evidence 
quite  independent  of  A.,  and  for  which  he  is  not  in- 
debted to  him  at  all  ?  Should  we  not,  then,  at  once 
acknowledge  the  futility  of  attempting  to  educe  any 
certain  historic  fact,  however  meagre,  or  any  doctrine, 
whether  intelligible  or  obscure,  from  documents  nine- 
tenths  of  which  are  to  be  rejected  as  a  tissue  of 
absurd  fictions  ?  Or  why  should  we  not  fairly  con- 
fess that,  for  aught  we  can  tell,  the  whole  is  a  fiction  ? 
For  certainly,  as  to  the  amount  of  historic  fact  which 
these  men  affect  to  leave,  it  is  obviously  a  matter  of 
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the  most  trivial  importance  whether  we  regard  the 
whole  Bible  as  absolute  fiction  or  not.  Whether  an 
obscure  Galilsean  teacher,  who  taught  a  moral  system 
which  may  have  been  as  good  (we  can  never  know 
from  such  corrupt  documents  that  it  was  as  good)  as 
that  of  Confucius,  or  Zoroaster,  ever  lived  or  not ;  and 
whether  we  are  to  add  another  name  to  those  who 
have  enunciated  the  elementary  truths  of  ethics,  is 
really  of  very  little  moment.  Upon  their  principles 
we  can  clearly  know  nothing  about  him,  except  that 
he  is  the  centre  of  a  vast  mass  of  fictions,  the  invisible 
nucleus  of  a  huge  conglomerate  of  myths.  A  thou- 
sand times  more,  therefore,  do  we  respect  those,  as 
both  more  honest  and  more  logical,  who,  on  similar 
grounds,  openly  reject  Christianity  altogether;  and 
who  regard  the  New  Testament,  and  speak  of  it, 
exactly  as  they  would  of  Homer's  *  Iliad,'  or  Virgil's 
*iEneid.'  Such  men,  consistently  enough,  trouble 
themselves  not  at  all  in  ascertaining  what  residuum 
of  truth,  historical  or  ethical,  may  remain  in  a  book 
which  certainly  gives  ten  falsehoods  for  one  truth, 
and  welds  both  together  in  undistinguishable  con- 
fusion. The  German  infidels,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
infinite  labour,  and  amidst  infinite  uncertainties,  ex- 
tract either  truth  ^as  old  as  the  creation,'  and  as 
universal  as  human  reason,  —  or  truth  which,  after 
being  hidden  from  the  world  for  eighteen  hundred 
years  in  mythical  obscurity,  is  unhappily  lost  again 
the  moment  it  is  discovered,  in  the  infinitely  deeper 
darkness  of  the  philosophy  of  Hegel  and  Strauss ;  who 
in  vain  endeavour  to  gasp  out  in  articulate  language, 
the  still  latent  mystery  of  the  Gospel !  Hegel,  in  his 
last  hours,  is  said  to  have  said,  —  and  if  he  did  not 
say,  he  ought  to  have  said,  —  Alas!  there  is  but 
one  man  in  all  Germany  who  understands  my  doc- 
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trine,  —  and  he  does  not  understand  it !  *  And  yet 
by  his  account,  Hegelianism  and  Christianity,  *in 
their  highests  results,'  [language,  as  usual,  felicitously 
obscure,]  *  are  one.'  Both  therefore  are,  alas !  now 
for  ever  lost. 

That  great  problem  —  to  account  for  the  origin  and 
establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  worid  with  a  de- 
nial at  the  same  time  of  its  miraculous  pretensions 
—  a  problem,  the  fair  solution  of  which  is  obviously 
incumbent  on  infidelity — has  necessitated  the  most 
gratuitous  and  even   contradictory  hypotheses,  and 
may  safely  be  said  still  to  present  as  hard  a  knot 
as   ever.      The  favourite  hypothesis,    recently,    has 
been  that  of  Strauss — frequently  re-modified  and  re- 
adjusted, indeed,  by  himself  —  that  Christianity  is  a 
myih^  or  collection  of  myths  ;  that  is,  a  conglomerate 
(as  geologists  would  say)  of  a  very  slender  portion  of 
facts  and  truth,  with  an  enormous  accretion  of  un- 
designed fiction,  fable,  and  superstitions;   gradually 
framed  and  insensibly  received,  like  the  mythologies 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  the  ancient  systems  of  Hin- 
doo theology.     It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  particular 
critical  arguments,  the  alleged  historic  discrepancies, 
and  so  forth,  on  which  this  author  founds  his  con- 
clusions, are,  for  the  most  part,  not  original ;  most  of 
them  having  been  insisted  on  before,  both  in  Germany 
and  more  especially  in  our  own  country,  during  the 
Deistical  controversies  of  the  preceding  century.    Hi^ 
idea  of  myths,  however,  may  be  supposed  original; 
and  he  is  very  welcome  to  it.     For  of  all   the  at- 
tempted solutions  of  the  great  problem,  this  will  be 
hereafter  regarded  as,  perhaps,  the  most  untenable. 
Gibbon,  in  solving  the  same  problem,  and  starting  in 
fact  from  the  same  axioms  —  for  he  too  endeavoured 
to  account  for  the  intractable  phenomenon  from  na* 
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tural  causes  alone,  —  assigned  as  one  cause,  the  re- 
putation of  working  miracles,  the  reality  of  which  he 
denied ;  but  he  was  far  too  cautious  to  decide  whether 
the  original  founders  of  Christianity  had  pretended  to 
work  miracles,  and  had  been  enabled  to  cheat  the 
world  into  the  belief  of  them,  or  whether  the  world 
had  been  pleased  universally  to  cheat  itself  into  that 
belief.  He  was  far  too  wise  to  tie  himself  to  the 
proof  that  in  the  most  enlightened  period  of  the 
world's  history  —  amidst  the  strongest  contrarieties 
of  national  and  religious  feeling — amidst  the  bit- 
terest  bigotry  of  millions  in  behalf  of  what  was  old, 
and  the  bitterest  contempt  of  millions  for  all  that  was 
new  — amidst  the  opposing  forces  of  ignorance  and 
prejudice  on  the  one  hand  and  philosophy  and  scep- 
ticism on  the  other  —  amidst  all  the  persecutions 
which  attested  and  proved  those  hostile  feelings  on 
the  part  of  the  bulk  of  mankind  —  and  above  all,  in 
the  short  space  of  thirty  or  forty  years  (which  is  all 
that  Dr.  Strauss  allows  himself),  —  Christianity  could 
be  thus  deposited,  like  the  mythologies  of  Greece  or 
Rome !  These,  Gibbon  well  knew,  were  very  gradual 
and  silent  formations ;  originating  in  the  midst  of  a 
remote  antiquity  and  an  unhistoric  age,  during  the 
very  infancy  and  barbarism  of  the  races  which 
adopted  them,  and  confined,  be  it  remembered,  to 
those  races  alone  ;  he  knew  that  they  display,  instead 
of  the  exquisite  and  symmetrical  beauty  of  Chris- 
tianity, those  manifest  signs  of  gradual  accretion 
which  were  fairly  to  be  expected ;  in  the  varieties  of 
the  deposited  or  irrupted  substances  —  in  the  dif- 
fracted appearance  of  various  parts  —  in  the  very 
weather  stains,  so  to  speak,  which  mark  the  whole 
mass. 

That  the  prodigious  aggregate  of  miracles  which 

VOL.  II.  X 
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the  New  Testament  asserts,  would,  if  fabulous,  pass 
unchallenged,  elude  all  detection,  and  baffle  all  scep- 
ticism,—  collect  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  energetic 
and  zealous  asserters  of  their  reality,  in  the  heart  of 
every  civilised  and  almost  every  barbarous  community, 
and,  in  the  course  of  three  centuries,  change  the  face  of 
the  world,  and  destroy  every  other  myth  which  fairly 
came  in  contact  with  it,  —  who  but  Strauss  can 
believe  ?  Was  there  no  Dr.  Strauss  in  those  days  ? 
None  to  question  and  detect,  as  the  process  went  on, 
the  utter  baselessness  of  these  legends  ?  Was  all  the 
world  doting — was  even  the  persecuting  world  asleep? 
Were  all  mankind  resolved  on  befooling  themselves? 
Are  men  wont  thus  quietly  to  admit  miraculous 
pretensions,  whether  they  be  prejudiced  votaries  of 
another  system,  or  sceptics  as  to  all  ?  No :  whether 
we  consider  the  age,  the  country,  the  men  assigned 
for  the  origin  of  these  myths^  we  see  the  futility  of  the 
theory.  It  does  not  account  even  for  their  origina- 
tion, much  less  for  their  success.  We  see  that  if  any 
mythology  could  in  such  an  age  have  germinated  at 
all,  it  must  have  been  one  very  different  from  Chris- 
tianity ;  whether  we  consider  the  sort  of  Messiah  the 
Jews  expected,  or  the  hatred  of  all  Jewish  Messiahs, 
which  the  Gentiles  could  not  but  have  felt.  The 
Christ  offered  them,  so  far  from  being  welcome,  was 
to  the  one  a  'stumbling-block'  and  to  the  other 
*  foolishness.' 

Let  us  suppose  a  parallel  myth  —  if  so,  we  may 
abuse  the  name.  Let  us  suppose  the  son  of  some 
Canadian  carpenter  aspiring  to  be  a  moral  teacher, 
but  neither  working  nor  pretending  to  work  miracles ; 
as  much  hated  by  his  countrymen  as  Jesus  Christ  was 
hated  by  his,  and  both  he  and  his  countrymen  as  much 
hated  by  all  the  civilised  world  beside,  as  were  Jesus 
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Christ  and  the  Jews :  let  us  further  suppose  him  for- 
bidding his  followers  the  use  of  all  force  in  propa- 
gating his  doctrines,  and  then  let  us  calculate  the 
probability  of  an  unnoticed  and  accidental  deposit,  in 
thirty  short  years,  of  a  prodigious  accumulation,  about 
these  simple  facts,  of  supernatural  but  universally 
accredited  fables ;  these  legends  escaping  detection  or 
suspicion  as  they  accumulated,  and  suddenly  laying 
hold  in  a  very  little  time  of  myriads  of  votaries  in  all 
parts  of  both  worlds,  and  in  three  centuries  uprooting 
and  destroying  Christianity  and  all  opposing  systems ! 
How  long  will  it  be  before  the  Swedenborgian,  or  the 
Mormonite,  or  any  such  pretenders,. will  have  similar 
success  ?  Have  there  not  been  a  thousand  such,  and 
has  any  one  of  them  had  the  slightest  chance  against 
systems  in  possession, — against  the  strongly  rooted 
prejudices  of  ignorance  and  the  Argus-eyed  inves- 
tigations of  scepticism  ?  But  these  prejudices  of 
ignorance  and  this  vigilance  of  scepticism  were  both 
opposed  to  the  pretensions  of  Christianity;  nor  can 
any  one  example  of  at  all  similar  and  sudden  success 
be  alleged,  except  in  the  case  of  Mahomet ;  and  to 
that  the  answer  is  brief.  The  history  of  Mahomet 
is  the  history  of  a  conqueror  —  and  his  logic  was  the 
logic  of  the  sword. 

In  spite  of  the  theory  of  Strauss,  therefore,  not  less 
than  that  of  Gibbon,  the  old  and  ever  recurring  diffi- 
culty of  giving  a  rational  account  of  the  origin  and 
establishment  of  Christianity  still  presents  itself  for 
solution  to  the  infidel,  as  it  always  has  done,  and,  we 
venture  to  say,  always  will  do.  It  is  an  insoluble 
phenomenon,  except  by  the  admission  of  the  facts  of 
the  New  Testament.  "  The  miracles,"  says  Butler, 
"  are  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  events,  of  which 
no  other  satisfactory  account  can  be  given;  nor  any 
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account'  at  all,  but  what  is  imaginary  merely  and 

invented.^ 

In  the  meantime,  the  diflferent  theories  of  unbelief 
mutually  refute  one  another ;  and  we  may  plead  the 
authority  of  one  against  the  authority  of  another. 
Those  who  believe  Strauss  believe  both  the  theory  of 
imposture  and  the  theory  of  illusion  improbable ;  and 
those  who  believe  in  the  theory  of  imposture  believe 
the  theory  of  myths  improbable.  And  both  parties, 
we  are  glad  to  think,  are  quite  right  in  the  judgment 
they  form  of  one  another. 

But  what  must  strike  every  one  who  reflects  as  the 
most  surprising  thing  in  Dr.  Strauss,  is,  that  with  the 
postulatum  with  which  he  sets  out,  and  which  he  mo- 
destly takes  for  granted  as  too  evident  to  need  proof, 
he  should  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  write  two 
bulky  volumes  of  minute  criticism  on  the  subject.   A 
miracle  he  declares  to  be  an  absurdity,  a  contradiction, 
an  impossibility,    liwe  believed  this,  we  should  deem 
a  very  concise  enthymeme  (after  having  proved  that 
postulatum  though)  all  that  was  necessary  to  con- 
struct on  the  subject.    A  miracle  cannot  be  true ;  ergo, 
Christianity,  which  in  the  only  records  by  which  we 
know  anything  about  it  avows  its  absolute  dependence 
upon  miracles,  must  be  false.* 

It  is  a  modification  of  one  or  other  of  these  mon- 
strous forms  of  unbelieving  belief  and  Christian  infi- 
delity,  that  Mr.  Foxton,  late  of  Oxford,  has  adopted  in 
his '  Popular  Christianity ;'  as  perhaps  also  Mr.  Froude 
in  his  '  Nemesis.'  It  is  not  very  easy,  indeed,  to  say 
what  Mr.  Foxton  positively  believes ;  having,  in  com- 
mon with  his  German  prototypes,  a  greater  facility  of 
telling  us  what  he  does  not  believe,  and  of  wrapping 

»  For  some  further  remarks  on  Dr.  Strauss'  work,  see  Appendix 
No.  I. 
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up  what  he  does  believe,  in  a  most  impregnable  mys- 
ticism. He  certainly  rejects,  however,  all  that  which, 
when  rejected  a  century  ago,  left,  in  the  estimate  of 
every  one,  an  infidel  in  pwns  naturalibus.  Like  his 
German  acquaintances  he  accepts  the  infidel  para- 
doxes— only,  like  them,  he  will  still  be  a  Christian. 
He  believes,  with  Strauss,  that  a  miracle  is  an  im- 
possibility and  contradiction  —  *  incredible  per  se.^ 
As  to  the  inspiration  of  Christ  —  he  regards  it  as,  in 
its  nature,  the  same  as  that  of  Zoroaster,  Confucius, 
Mahomet,  Plato,  Luther,  and  Wickliffe — a  curious 
assortment  of  '  heroic  souls.'  *  With  a  happy  art  of 
confusing  the  '  gifts  of  genius,'  no  matter  whether 
displayed  in  intellectual  or  moral  power,  and  of  for- 
getting that  other  men  are  not  likely  to  overlook  the 
diflference,  he  declares  *  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  and 
the  poetry  of  Isaiah  the  fruit  of  the  same  inspiration 
which  is  popularly  attributed  to  Milton  or  Shakspeare, 
or  even  to  the  homely  wisdom  of  Benjamin  Franklin ;'  f 
in  the  same  pleasant  confusion  of  mind,  he  thinks  that 
the  *  pens  of  Plato,  of  Paul,  and  of  Dante,  the  pencils 
of  Raphael  and  of  Claude,  the  chisels  of  Canova  and 
of  Chan  trey,  no  less  than  the  voices  of  Knox,  of  Wick- 
liflfe,  and  of  Luther,  are  ministering  instruments,  in 
dififerent  degrees,  of  the  same  spirit.'  %  *  We  find,' 
he  says,  *  both  in  the  writers  and  the  records  of  Scrip- 
ture, every  evidence  of  human  infirmity  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  conceived ;  and  yet  we  are  to  believe  that  God 
himself  specially  inspired  them  with  false  philosophy, 
vicious  logic,  and  bad  grammar  I '§  He  denies  the 
originality  both  of  the  Christian  ethics  (which,  he  says, 
are  a  gross  plagiarism  from  Plato),  as  also  in  great  part 


•  Pp.  62,  63.  t  ^'  72.  X  p.  77.  §  P.  74. 
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of  the  system  of  Christian  doctrine.*    Nevertheless,  it 
would  be  quite  a  mistake,  it  seems,  to  suppose  that 

♦  Pp.  51—60.  We  are  hardly  likely  to  yield  to  Mr.  Foxton 
in  our  love  of  Plato,  for  whom  we  have  expressed,  and  that  very 
recently  (April,  1848),  no  stinted  admiration :  and  what  we  have 
there  affirmed  we  are  hy  no  means  disposed  to  retract, — that  no 
ancient  author  has  approached,  in  the  expression  of  ethical  truth, 
so  near  to  the  maxims,  and  sometimes  the  very  expressions,  of  the 
Gospel.  Nevertheless,  we  as  strongly  affirm,  that  he  who  con- 
trasts (whatever  the  occasional  sublimity  of  expression)  the  falter- 
ing and  often  sceptical  tone  of  Plato  on  religious  subjects  with 
the  uniformity  and  decision  of  the  Evangelical  system, — his  dark 
notions  in  relation  to  God  (candidly  confessed)  with  the  glorious 
recognition  of  Him  in  the  Gospel  as  ^  our  Father,' — his  utterly 
absurd  application  of  his  general  principles  of  morals,  in  his  most 
Utopian  of  all  Republics,  with  the  broad,  plain,  social  ethics  of 
Christianity, — the  tone  of  mournful  familiarity  (whatever  his 
personal  immunity)  in  which  he  too  often  speaks  of  the  saddest 
pollutions  that  ever  degraded  humanity,  with  the  spotless  purity  of 
the  Christian  rule  of  life, — the  hesitating,  speculative  tone  of  the 
Master  of  the  Academy  with  the  decision  and  majesty  of  Him 
who  ^  spake  with  authority,  and  not  as  the  Scribes,'  whether  Greek 
or  Jewish, — the  metaphysical  and  abstract  character  of  Plato's 
reasonings  with  the  severely  practical  character  of  Christ's, — the 
feebleness  of  the  motives  supplied  by  the  abstractions  of  the  one, 
and  the  intensity  of  those  supplied  by  the  other, — the  adaptation 
of  the  one  to  the  intelligent  only,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  other 
to  universal  humanity, — the  very  manner  of  Plato,  his  gorgeous 
style,  at  least  in  those  elevated  portions  of  his  works  in  which 
he  reaches  the  moral  sublime,  with  [the  still  more  impressive 
simplicity  of  the  Great  Teacher,— must  surely  see  in  the  con- 
trast every  indication,  to  say  nothing  of  the  utter  gratuitousness 
(historically)  of  the  contrary  hypothesis,  that  the  sublime  ethics  of 
the  Gospel,  whether  we  regard  substance,  or  manner,  or  tone,  or 
style,  are  no  plagiarism  from  Plato.  As  for  the  man  who  can 
hold  such  a  notion,  he  must  certainly  be  very  ignorant  either  of 
Plato  or  of  Christ.  As  the  best  apology  for  Mr.  Foxton's  offisn- 
sive  folly,  perhaps  it  may  be  charitably  hoped  that  he  is  nearly 
ignorant  of  both.  From  his  exclusive  dependence  on  the  anti- 
quated production  of  the  undiscriminating  and  enthusiastic  Dacier, 
one  might  conjecture  that  Mr.  Foxton's  Platonic  studies  lie  prin- 
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Mr.  Foxton  is  no  Christian !  He  is,  on  the  contrary, 
among  the  very  few  who  can  tell  us  what  Christianity 
really  is,  and  who  can  separate  the  falsehoods  and  the 
myths  which  have  so  long  disguised  it.  He  even  talks 
most  spiritually  and  with  an  edifying  onction.  He 
tells  us  *  "  God  was,"  indeed,  "  in  Christ,  reconciling 
the  world  unto  himself."  And  but  little  deduction 
need  be  made  from  the  rapturous  language  of  Paul, 
who  tells  us  that  "in  him  dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  bodily ;^^*  I  concede  to  Christ'  (generous 
admission  !)  Hhe  highest  inspiration  hitherto  granted 
to  the  prophets  of  God,'  —  Mahomet,  it  appears, 
and  Zoroaster,  and  Confucius  having  also  statues  in 
his  truly  catholic  Pantheon.  *  The  position  of  Christ,' 
he  tells  us  in  another  place,  is  ^  simply  that  of  the 
foremost  man  in  all  the  world,'  though  he  '  soars  far 
above  "  all  principalities  and  powers"  —  above  all  phi- 
losophies hitherto  known  —  above  all  creeds  hitherto 
propagated  in  his  name ;' — the  true  Christian  doctrine, 
after  having  been  hid  from  ages  and  generations,  being 
reserved  to  be  disclosed,  we  presume,  by  Mr.  Foxton. 
His  spiritualism,  as  usual  with  the  whole  school  of 
our  new  Christian  infidels,  is,  of  course,  exquisitely 
refined,  — but,  unhappily,  very  vague.     He  is  full  of 

cipally  there;  while  Tindal's  '  Christianitj  as  old  as  the  creation' 
might  be  the  source  of  his  Theology. — Equallj  absurd  is  the 
attempt  to  identify  the  metaphysical  dreams  of  Plato  with  the 
doctrinal  system  of  the  Gospel,  though  it  is  quite  true,  that,  long 
subsequent  to  Christ,  the  Platonising  Christians  tried  to  aocoimmo* 
date  the  speculations  of  the  sage  they  loved  to  the  doctrines  of  a 
still  greater  master.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  a  Christian  is 
no  competent  judge  of  the  superiority  of  the  ethics  of  Christ  to 
those  of  Plato.  He  may  content  himself  with  saying  that  Plato 
never  extorted  from  his  friends  stronger  eulogies  than  Christ  hits 
often  extorted  from  his  enemies, 
♦  P.  95. 
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talk  about  *a  deep  insight,'  —  a  'faith  not  in  dead 
histories,  but  in  living  realities — a  revelation  to  our 
innermost  nature/  *  The  true  seer/  he  says,  '  looking 
deep  into  causes,  carries  in  his  heart  the  simple  wis- 
dom of  God.  The  secret  harmonies  of  nature  vibrate 
on  his  ear,  and  her  fair  proportions  reveal  themselves 
to  his  eye.     He  has  a  deep  faith  in  the  truth  of  God/* 

*  The  inspired  man  is  one  whose  outward  life  de- 
rives all  its  radiance  from  the  light  within  him. 
He  walks  through  stony  places  by  the  light  of  his 
own  soul,  and  stumbles  not.  No  human  motive  is 
present  to  such  a  mind  in  its  highest  exultation —  no 
love  of  "praise  —  no  desire  of  fame  —  no  affection,  no 
passion  mingles  with  the  divine  afflatus,  which  passes 
over  without  ruffling  the  soul  :f '  And  a  great  many 
fine  phrases  of  the  same  kind,  equally  innocent  of  all 
meaning. 

It  is  amazing  and  amusing  to  see  with  what  ease 
Mr.  Foxton  decides  points  which  have  filled  folios  of 
controversy.  *In  the  teaching  of  Christ  himself, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  modern  evan- 
gelical notion  of  an  atonement.'  '  The  diversities  of 
"  gifts"  to  which  Paul  alludes  (Cor.  i.  12.),  are  nothing 
more  than  those  dififerent  "gifts"  which,  in  common 
parlance,  we  attribute  to  the  various  tempers  and 
talents  of  men.' J  *It  is,  however,  after  all,  absurd 
to  suppose  that  the  miracles  of  the  Scriptures  are 
subjects  of  actual  belief,  either  to  the  vulgar  or  the 
learned.' §  What  an  easy  time  of  it  must  such  a  con- 
trovertist  have ! 

He  thinks  it  possible,  too,  that  Christ,  though 
nothing  more  than  an  ordinary  man,  may  really  have 

*  thought  himself  Divine,'  without  being  liable  to  the 

♦  P.  146.  t  P-  44.  X  P.  67.  §  P.  104. 
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charge  of  a  visionary  self-idolatry,  or  of  blasphemy,  — 
as  hitherto  supposed  by  every  body,  Trinitarian  or 
Unitarian,  except  Mr.  Foxton.  He  accounts  for  it  by 
the  *  wild  sublimity  of  human  emotion,  when  the  rapt 
spirit  first  feels  the  throbbings  of  the  divine  afflatus,' 
&c.  &c.  A  singular  afflatus  which  teaches  a  man  to 
usurp  the  name  and  prerogatives  of  Deity,  and  a 
strange  *  inspiration'  which  inspires  him  with  so  pro- 
found an  ignorance  of  his  own  nature  !  This  inter- 
pretation, we  believe,  is  peculiarly  Mr.  Foxton's  own. 

The  way  in  which  he  disposes  of  the  miracles,  is 
essentially  that  of  an  undiscriminating,  unphilosophic 
mind.  There  have  been,  he  tells  us  in  effect,  so  many 
false  miracles,  superstitious  stories  of  witches,  con- 
jurors, ghosts,  hobgoblins,  of  cures  by  royal  touch,  and 
the  like,  —  and  therefore  the  Scripture  miracles  are 
false !  Why,  who  denies  that  there  have  been  plenty 
of  false  miracles  ?  —  And  there  have  been  as  many 
false  religions.  Is  there,  therefore,  none  true  ?  The 
proper  business  in  every  such  case  is  to  examine  fairly 
the  evidence,  and  not  to  generalise  after  this  absurd 
fashion.  Otherwise  we  shall  never  believe  any  thing ; 
for  there  is  hardly  one  truth  that  has  not  its  half  score 
of  audacious  counterfeits. 

Still  our  author  is  amusingly  perplexed,  like  all  the 
rest  of  the  infidel  world,  how  to  get  rid  of  the  miracles 
—  whether  on  the  principle  of  fraud,  or  fiction,  or 
illusion.  He  thinks  there  would  be  '  a  great  accession 
to  the  ranks  of  reason  and  common  sense  by  disprov- 
ing the  reality  of  the  miracles,  without  damaging  the 
veracity  or  honesty  of  the  simple,  earnest,  and  en- 
thusiastic writers  by  whom  they  are  recorded;'  and 
complains  of  the  coarse  and  undiscriminating  criticism 
of  most  of  the  French  and  English  Deists,  who  ex- 
plain the  miracles  *  on  the  supposition  of  the  grossest 
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fraud  acting  on  the  grossest  credulity.*  But  he  soon 
finds  that  the  materials  for  such  a  compromise  are 
utterly  intractable.  He  thinks  that  the  German  Ra- 
tionalists have  depended  too  much  on  some  *  single 
hypothesis,  which  often  proves  to  be  insufficient  to 
meet  the  great  variety  of  conditions  and  circumstances 
with  which  the  miracles  have  been  handed  down  to  us.' 
Very  true ;  but  what  remedy  ?  *  We  find  one  German 
writer  endeavouring  to  explain  away  the  miracles 
on  the  mystical  (mythical)  theory ;  and  another  riding 
into  the  arena  of  controversy  on  the  miserable  hobby- 
horse of  "clairvoyance"  or  "mesmerism;"  each  of 
these,  and  a  host  of  others  of  the  same  class,  re- 
jecting whatever  light  is  thrown  on  the  question  by 
all  the  theories  together.'  Mr.  Foxton  therefore  pro- 
poses, with  great  and  gratuitous  liberality,  to  heap  all 
these  theories  together,  and  to  take  them  as  they  are 
wanted ;  not  withholding  any  of  the  wonders  of  mo- 
dem science  —  even,  as  would  seem,  the  possible 
knowledge  of  *  chloroform  * ' — from  the  propagators 
of  Christianity ! 

But,  alas !  the  phenomena  are  still  intractable.  The 
stubborn  '  Book,'  in  its  very  structure,  baffles  all  such 
efforts  to  explain  it  away ;  it  is  willing  to  be  rejected, 
if  it  so  pleases  men,  but  it  guards  itself  from  being 
thus  made  a  fool  of.  For  who  can  fail  to  see  that 
neither  all  nor  any  considerable  part  of  the  multifa- 
rious miracles  of  the  New  Testament  can  be  explained 
by  any  such  gratuitous  extension  of  ingenious  fancies; 
and  that  if  they  could  be  so  explained,  it  would  be 
still  impossible  to  exculpate  the  men  who  need  such 
explanations  from  the  charge  of  perpetrating  the 
grossest  frauds !     Yet  our  logical  ostrich,  who  can 

*  Pp.  86,  87. 
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digest  all  these  atones,  presumptuously  declares  a 
miracle  an  impossibility^  aud  the  very  notion  of  it  a 
contradiction.  * 

There  are  no  dou})t  some  minds  amongst  us,  whose 
power  we  admit,  and  whose  perversion  of  power  we 
lament,  who  have  bewildered  themselves  by  really 
deep  meditation  on  inexplicable  mysteries ;  who  de- 
mand certainty  where  certainty  is  not  given  to  man, 
or  demand  for  troths  which  are  established  by  suffi- 
cient evidence,  other  evidence  than  those  truths  will 
admit.  We  can  even  painfully  sympathise  in  that 
ordeal  of  doubt  to  which  such  minds  are  peculiarly 
exposed  —  with  their  Titanic  struggles  against  the 
still  mightier  power  of  Him  who  has  said  to  the  turbu- 
lent intellect  of  man,  as  well  as  to  the  stormy  ocean, 
*  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further,  —  and  here 
shall  thy  proud  waves  be  staid.'  We  cannot  wish 
better  to  any  such  agitated  mind  than  that  it  may 
listen  to  those  potent  and  majestic  words :  'Peace  — 
be  still ! '  uttered  by  the  voice  of  Him  who  so  suddenly 
hushed  the  billows  of  the  GalHsean  lake. 

But  we  are  at  the  same  time  fully  convinced  that  in 
our  day  there  are  thousands  of  youths  who  are  falling 
into  the  same  errors  and  perils  from  sheer  vanity  and 

*  Mr.  Foxton  denies  that  men^  in  Foley's  ^  single  case,  in  which 
he  tries  the  general  theorem/  would  believe  the  miracle ;  but  he 
finds  it  convenient  to  leave  out  the  most  significant  circumstances 
on  which  Palej  makes  the  validity  of  the  testimony  to  depend, 
instead  of  stating  them  fairly  in  Paley^s  own  words.  Yet  that  the 
sceptics  (if  such  there  could  be)  must  be  the  merest  fraction  of 
the  species,  Mr.  Foxton  himself  immediately  proceeds  to  prove,  by 
showing  (what  is  undeniably  the  case)  that  almost  all  mankind 
readily  receive  miraculous  occurrences  on  far  low^  evidence  than 
Paley's  common  sense  would  require  them  to  demand.  SureLy  he 
must  be  related  to  the  Irishman  who  piaced  his  ladder  against  the 
bough  he  was  cutting  off. 
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aflfectation ;  who  admire  most  what  they  least  under- 
stand, and  adopt  all  the  obscurities  and  paradoxes  they 
stumble  upon,  as  a  cheap  path  to  a  reputation  for  pro- 
fundity ;  who  awkwardly  imitate  the  manner  and  retail 
the  phrases  of  the  writers  they  study ;  and,  as  usual 
in  such  cases,  exaggerate  to  caricature  their  least 
agreeable  eccentricities.  We  should  think  that  some 
of  these  more  powerful  minds  must  be  by  this  time 
ashamed  of  that  ragged  regiment  of  most  shallow 
thinkers,  and  obscure  writers  and  talkers  who  at  pre? 
sent  infest  our  literature,  and  whose  parrot-like  repe- 
tition of  their  own  stereotyped  phraseology,  mingled 
with  some  barbarous  infusion  of  half- Anglicised  Ger- 
man, threatens  to  form  as  odious  a  cant  as  ever  pol- 
luted the  stream  of  thought,  or  disfigured  the  purity 
of  language.  Happily  it  is  not  likely  to  be  more  than 
a  passing  fashion ;  but  still  it  is  a  very  unpleasant 
fashion  while  it  lasts.  As  in  Johnson's  day,  every  young 
writer  imitated  as  well  as  he  could  the  ponderous  dic- 
tion and  everlasting  antitheses  of  the  great  dictator ; 
as  in  Byron's  day,  there  were  thousands  to  whom  the 
world . '  was  a  blank '  at  twenty  or  thereabouts,  and 
of  whose  ^  dark  imaginings,'  as  Macaulay  says,  the 
waste  was  prodigious ;  so  now  there  are  hundreds  of 
dilettanti  pantheists,  mystics  and  sceptics,  to  whom 
every  thing  is  a  *  sham,'  an  *  unreality ; '  who  tell  us 
that  the  world  stands  in  need  of  a  great  *  prophet,'  a 
'  seer,'  a  '  true  priest,'  a  *  large  soul,'  a  *  god-like 
soul,'* — who  shall  dive  into   Uhe  depths  of  the 

*  See  Mr.  Foxton's  last  chapter^  passim.  From  some  expres- 
sions, one  would  almost  imagine  that  our  author  himself  aspired 
to  be,  if  not  the  Messiah,  at  least  the  Elias,  of  this  new  dispensa- 
tion. We  fear,  however,  that  this  ^  vox  clamantis'  would  reverse 
the  Baptist's  proclamation,  and  would  crj,  '  The  straight  shall  be 
made  crooked^  and  the  plain  places  rough,* 
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human  consciousness,'  and  whose  *  utterances '  shall 
rouse  the  human  mind  from  the  *  cheats  and  frauds' 
which  have  hitherto  everywhere  practised  on  its  sim- 
plicity.    They  tell  us,  in  relation  to  philosophy,  reli- 
gion, and  especially  in  relation  to  Christianity,  that 
all  that  has  been  believed  by  mankind  has  been  be- 
lieved only  on  *  empirical'  grounds;    and  that  the 
old  answers  to  difficulties  will  do  no  longer.     They 
shake  their  sage  heads  at  such  men  as  Clarke,  Paley, 
Butler,  and  declare  that  such  arguments  as  theirs  will 
not  satisfy  them.  —  We  are  glad  to  admit  that  all  this 
vague  pretension  is  now  but  rarely  displayed  in  con- 
junction with  the  scurrilous  spirit  of  that  elder  un- 
belief against  which  the  long  series  of  British  apolo- 
gists for  Christianity  arose  between  1700  and  1750 ; 
but  there  is  often  in  it  an  arrogance  as  real,  though 
not  in  so  offensive  a  form.     Sometimes  the  spirit  of 
unbelief  even  assumes  an  air  of  sentimental  regret 
at  its  own  inconvenient  profundity.     Many  a  worthy 
youth  tells  us  he  almost  wishes  he  covld  believe.     He 
admires,  of  all  things,  the  *  moral  grandeur '  —  the 
*  ethical  beauty '  of  many  parts  of  Christianity ;  he 
condescends  to  patronise  Jesus  Christ,  though  he  be- 
lieves that  the  great  mass  of  words  and  actions,  by 
which  alone  we  know  anything  about  him,  are  sheer 
fictions  or  legends ;  he  believes  —  gratuitously  enough 
in  this  instance,  for  he  has  no  ground  for  it  —  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  a  very  *  great  man,'  worthy  of  com- 
parison at  least  with  Mahomet,  Luther,  Napoleon,  and 
'other  heroes;'  he  even  admits  the  happiness  of  a 
simple,  child-like  faith  in  the  puerilities  of  Christi- 
anity —  it  produces  such  content  of  mind !  But,  alas  ! 
he  cannot  believe  —  his  intellect  is  not  satisfied  —  he 
has  revolved  the  matter  too  profoundly  to  be  thus 
taken  in ;  he  must,  he  supposes  (and  our  beardless 
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philosopher  sighs  as  he  says  it),  bear  the  penalty  of  a 
too  restless  intellect,  and  a  too  speculative  genius ;  he 
knows  all  the  usual  arguments  which  satisfied  Pascal, 
Butler,  Bacon,  Leibnitz ;  but  they  will  do  no  longer : 
more  radical,  more  tremendous  dijB&culties  have  sug« 
gested  themselves,  '  from  the  depths  of  philosophy,' 
and  far  diflferent  answers  are  required  now!* 

*  It  may  be  feared  that  many  young  minds  in  our  daj  are 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  falling  into  one  or  other  of  the  prevailing 
forms  of  unbelief,  and  especially  into  that  of  pantheistic  mysticism, 
from  rashly  meditating  in  the  cloudy  regions  of  German  philo- 
sophy, on  difficulties  which  would  seem  beyond  the  limits  of 
human  reason,  but  which  that  philosophy  too  often  promises  to 
solve — with  what  success  we  may  see  from  the  rapid  succession 
and  impenetrable  obscurities  of  its  various  systems.  Alas !  when 
will  men  learn  that  one  of  the  highest  achievements  of  philosophy 
is  to  know  when  it  is  vain  to  philosophise.  When  the  obscure 
principles  of  these  most  uncouth  philosophies,  expressed,  we  verily 
believe,  in  the  darkest  language  ever  used  by  civilised  man,  are 
applied  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  theology  and  ethics,  no 
wonder  that  the  natural  consequence,  as  well  as  just  retribution, 
of  such  temerity  is  a  plunge  into  tenfold  night.  Systems  of 
Grerman  philosophy  may  perhaps  be  advantageously  studied  by 
those  who  are  mature  enough  to  study  them ;  but  that  they  have 
an  incomparable  power  of  intoxicating  the  intellect  of  the  young 
aspirant  to  their  mysteries,  is,  we  think,  undeniable.  They  are 
producing  this  effect  just  now  in  a  multitude  of  our  juveniles, 
who  are  beclouding  themselves  in  the  vain  attempt  to  compre- 
hend ill-translated  fragments  of  ill-understood  philosophies  (exe- 
cuted in  a  sort  of  Anglicised-German,  or  Germanised-English, 
we  know  not  which  to  call  it,  but  certainly  neither  German  nor 
English),  from  the  perusal  of  which  they  carry  away  nothing  but 
some  very  obscure  terms,  on  which  they  themselves  have  super- 
induced a  very  vague  meaning.  These  terms  you  in  vain  im- 
plore them  to  define ;  or,  if  they  define  them,  they  define  them 
in  terms  which  as  much  need  definition.  Heartily  do  we  wish 
that  Socrates  would  re-appear  amongst  us,  to  exercise  his  ac- 
coucheur's art  on  these  hapless  Thesetetuses  and  Menos  of  our 
day! 

Many  such  youths  might,  no  doubt,  reply  at  first  to  the  sar- 
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This  is  easily  said,  and  we  know  is  often  said,  and 
loudly.     But  the  justice  with   which   it  is  said  is 

castic  querist  (who  might  gently  complain  of  a  slight  cloudiness 
in  their  speculations),  that  the  truths  they  uttered  were  too  pro- 
found for  ordinary  reasoners.  We  may  easily  imagine  how  So- 
crates would  have  dealt  with  such  assumptions.  His  reply  would 
be  rather  more  seirere  than  that  of  Mackintosh  to  GoleridgCj  in  a 
somewhat  similar  case ;  namely,  that  if  a  notion  cannot  be  made 
clear  to  persons  who  have  spent  the  better  part  of  their  days  in 
revolving  the  difficulties  of  metaphysics  and  philosophy,  and  who 
are  conscious  that  they  are  not  destitute  of  patience  for  the  effort 
requisite  to  understand  them,  it  may  suggest  a  doubt  whether  the 
fault  be  not  in  the  medium  of  communication  rather  than  else* 
where;  and,  indeed,  whether  the  philosopher  be  not  aiming  to 
communicate  thoughts  on  subjects  on  which  man  can  have  no 
thoughts  to  communicate.  Socrates  would  add,  perhaps,  that 
language  was  given  us  to  express,  not  to  conceal,  our  thoughts ; 
and  that,  if  they  cannot  be  communicated,  invaluable  as  they 
doubtless  are,  we  had  better  keep  them  to  ourselves ;  one  thing  it 
is  dear  he  would  do, — he  would  insist  on  precise  definitions.  But, 
in  truth,  it  may  be  more  than  surmised  that  the  obscurities  of 
which  all  complain,  except  those  (and  in  our  day  they  are  not  a 
few)  to  whom  obscurity  is  a  recommendation,  results  from  suf- 
fering the  intellect  to  speculate  in  realms  forbidden  to  its  access ; 
of  venturing  into  caverns  of  tremendous  depth  and  darkness, 
with  nothing  better  than  our  own  rushlight.  Surely  we  have 
reason  to  suspect  as  much  when  some  learned  professor,  after 
muttering  his  logical  incantations,  and  conjuring  with  his  logical 
formulas,  surprises  you  by  saying,  that  he  has  disposed  of  the  great 
mysteries  of  existence  and  the  universe,  and  solved  to  your  entire 
satisfaction,  in  his  own  curt  way,  the  problems  of  the  Absolute 
and  the  Infinite  I  If  the  cardinal  truths  of  philosophy  and 
religion  hitherto  received  are  doomed  to  be  imperilled  by  such 
speculations,  one  feels  strongly  inclined  to  pray  with  the  old 
Homeric  hero, — ^that  if  they  must  perish,  it  may  be  at  least  in 
daylight.' 

We  earnestly  counsel  the  youthful  reader  to  defer  the  study  of 
German  philosophy, — at  least  till  he  has  matured  and  disciplined 
his  mind,  and  familiarised  himself  with  the  best  models  of  what 
used  to  be  our  boast — English  clearness  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion.    He  will  then  learn  to  ask  rigidly  for  definitions,  and  not 
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another  matter;  for  when  we  can  get  these  cloudy 
objectors  to  put  down,  not  their  vague  assertions  of 
profound  difficulties,  uttered  in  the  obscure  language 
they  love,  but  a  precise  statement  of  their  objections, 
we  find  them  either  the  very  same  with  those  which 
were  quite  as  powerfully  urged  in  the  course  of  the 
deistical  controversies  of  the  last  century  (the  case 
with  far  the  greater  part),  or  else  such  as  are  of 
similar  character,  and  susceptible  of  similar  answers. 
We  say  not  that  the  answers  were  always  satisfactory, 
nor  are  now  inquiring  whether  any  of  them  were  so ; 
we  merely  maintain  that  the  objections  in  question 
are  not  the  novelties  they  affect  to  be.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  remember  this,  in  order  to  obviate  an  ad- 
vantage which  the  very  vagueness  of  much  modem 
opposition  to  Christianity  would  obtain,  from  the 
notion  that  some  prodigious  arguments  have  been 
discovered,  which  the  intellect  of  a  Pascal  or  a  Butler 

rest  satisfied  with  half-meanings^ or  no  meaning.  To  the  natu- 
rallj  venturous  pertinacity  of  young  metaphysicians,  few  would  be 
disposed  to  be  more  indulgent  than  ourselves.  From  the  time  of 
Plato  downwards — who  tells  us  that  no  sooner  do  they  <  taste' 
of  dialectics  than  they  are  ready  to  dispute  with  every  body, 
*  sparing  neither  father  nor  mother,  scarcely  even  the  lower  ani- 
mals,' if  they  had  but  a  voice  to  reply, — they  have  always  ex- 
pected more  from  metaphysics  than  (except  as  a  discipline)  they 
will  ever  yield.  He  elsewhere,  still  more  humorously,  describes 
the  same  trait.  He  compares  them  to  young  dogs,  who  are  per- 
petually snapping  at  every  thing  about  them: — QHfiai  yap  <n  oh 
XeXiyOeVac,  on  ol  fieipaKiaKOi^  oray  ro  wpwroy  \6ywv  yevioyratf  wc 
irac^ifi  avTolQ  KaraypiavTaiy  hu  etc  hvriKoyiav  ^pw/icvoi  icai  fAtfiovfieyot 
Tovg  i^eXiyxoyrag  avroi  aXKovg  i\iy\ovtn^  'xaipoyreg  itnrep  (ricvX^cia 
r^  iXjcEiy  re  Kol  ajcaparrtiy  tovq  nXritrioy  atl.  But  we  hope  we 
shall  not  see  our  metaphysical  'puppies'  amusing  themselves — 
as  many  'old  dogs'  amongst  our  neighbours  (who  ought  to 
have  known  better)  have  done, — by  tearing  into  tatters  the  sacred 
leaves  of  that  volume,  which  contains  what  is  better  than  aU  their 
philosophy. 
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was  not  comprehensive  enough  to  anticipate,  and 
which  no  Clarke  or  Paley  would  have  been  logician 
enough  to  refute.  We  affirm,  without  hesitation, 
that  when  the  new  advocates  of  infidelity  descend 
from  their  airy  elevation,  and  state  their  objections 
in  intelligible  terms,  they  are  found,  for  the  most, 
what  we  have  represented  them.  Indeed,  when  we 
read  many  of  the  speculations  of  German  infidelity, 
we  seem  to  be  re-perusing  many  of  our  own  authors 
of  the  last  century.  It  is  as  if  our  neighbours  had 
imported  our  manufactures;  and,  after  re-packing 
them,  in  novel  forms  and  with  some  additions  of  their 
own,  had  re-shipped  and  sent  them  back  to  us  as  new 
commodities.  Hardly  an  instance  of  discrepancy  is 
mentioned  in  the  *  Wolfenbiittel  Fragments,'  which 
will  not  be  found  in  the  pages  of  our  own  deists  a 
century  ago;  and,  as  already  hinted,  the  vast  ma^ 
jority  of  Dr.  Strauss'  elaborate  strictures  will  be  found 
in  the  same  sources.  In  fact,  though  far  from  think- 
ing it  to  our  national  credit,  none  but  those  who  will 
dive  a  little  deeper  than  most  do  into  a  happily  for- 
gotten portion  of  our  literature,  (which  made  noise 
enough  in  its  day,  and  created  very  superfluous  ter- 
rors for  the  fate  of  Christianity,)  can  have  any  idea 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  modem  forms  of  unbelief 
in  Germany  —  so  far  as  founded  on  any  positive 
grounds,  whether  of  reason  or  of  criticism,— are  in- 
debted to  our  English  deists.  Tholuck,  however,  and 
others  of  his  countrymen,  seem  thoroughly  aware 
of  it. 

The  objections  to  the  truth  of  Christianity  are  di- 
rected either  against  the  evidence  itself,  or  that  which 
it  substantiates.  Against  the  latter,  as  Bishop  Butler 
says,  unless  the  objections  be  truly  such  as  prove 
contradictions  in  it,  they  are  *  perfectly  frivolous;' 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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since  we  cannot  be  competent  judges  either  as  to  all 
which  it  may  be  worthy  of  the  Supreme  Mind  to  re- 
veal*, or  how  far  a  portion  of  an  imperfectly  deve- 
loped system  may  harmonise  with  the  whole;  and, 
perhaps  on  many  points,  we  never  can  be  competent 
judges,  unless  we  can  cease  to  be  finite.  The  objec- 
tions to  the  evidence  itself  are,  as  the  same  great 
author  observes,  *  well  worthy  of  the  fullest  attention.' 
The  A  priori  objection  to  miracles  has  been  already 
briefly  touched.  If  that  objection  be  valid,  it  is  vain 
to  argue  further ;  but  if  not,  the  remaining  objections 
must  be  powerful  enough  to  neutralise  the  entire 
mass  of  the  evidence,  and,  in  fact,  to  amount  to  a 
proof  of  contradictions, — not  on  this  or  that  minute 
point  of  historic  detail, — but  on  such  as  shake  the 
foundations  of  the  whole  edifice  of  evidence.  It  will 
not  do  to  say,  *  Here  is  a  minute  discrepancy  in  the 
history  of  Matthew  or  Luke  as  compared  with  that  of 
Mark  or  John;'  for. 

First,  such  discrepancies  are  often  found,  in  other 
authors,  to  be  apparent,  and  not  real, — founded  on 
our  taking  for  granted  that  there  is  no  circumstance 
unmentioned  by  two  writers  which,  if  known,  would 
have  been  seen  to  harmonise  their  statements.  This 
possible  reconciliation  is  admitted  readily  enough  in 
the  case  of  many  seeming  discrepancies  of  other  his- 
torians ;  but  it  is  a  benefit  which  men  are  slow  to 
extend  to  the  sacred  narratives.  There  the  objector 
is  always  apt  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  discre- 
pancy is  real ;  though  it  may  be  easy  to  suppose  a 
case  (and  a  possible  case  is  quite  sufficient  for  the 
purpose)  which  would  neutralise  the  objection.  Of 
this  perverseness  (we  can  call  it  by  no  other  name) 

*  For  flome  further  remarks  on  this  subject,  see  Appendix,  No.  II* 
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the  examples  are  perpetual  in  the  critical  tortures  to 
which  Strauss  has  subjected  the  sacred  historians.*  — 

*  The  reader  may  see  some  striking  instances  of  his  disposition 
gratuitously  to  take  the  worse  sense,  in  Beard's  '  Yoices  of  the 
Church.'  Tholuck  truly  ohserves,  too,  in  his  strictures  on  Strauss, 
\We  know  how  frequently  the  loss  of  a  few  words  in  one  ancient 
author  would  he  sufficient  to  cast  an  inexplicable  obscurity  over 
another.'  The  same  writer  well  observes,  that  there  never  was 
an  historian  who,  if  treated  on  the  principles  of  criticism  which 
his  countryman  has  applied  to  the  Evangelists,  might  not  be 

proved  a  mere  mythographer '  It  is  plain,'  says  he,  *  that 

if  absolute  agreement  among  historians' — and,  stiU  more,  absolute 
apparent  agreement — ^  be  necessary  to  fissure  i}s.  that  we  possess 
in  their  writings  credible  history,  we  must  renounce  all  pretence 
to  any  such  possession.'  The  translations  from  Quinet,  Coquerel, 
and  Tholudc  are  all,  in  different  ways,  well  worth  reading.  The 
last  truly  says,  '  Strauss  came  to  the  study  of  the  Evangelical 
history  with  the  foregone  conclusion,  that  **  miracles  are  impos- 
sible;" and  where  an  investigator  brings  with  him  an  absolute 
conviction  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused  to  the  examination  of  his 
case,  we  know  how  even  the  most  innocent  may  be  implicated  and 
condemned  out  of  his  own  mouth.'  In  fact,  so  strong  and  various 
are  the  proofs  of  truth  and  reality  in  the  history  of  the  New 
Testament,  that  none  would  ever  have  suspected  the  veracity  of 
the  writers,  or  tried  to  disprove  it,  except  for  the  above  foregone 
conclusion — *  that  miracles  are  impossible.'  We  also  recommend 
to  the  reader  an  ingenious  brochure  included  in  the  ^  Yoices  of  the 
Church,  in  reply  to  Strauss,'  constructed  on  the  same  principle 
with  Whately's  admirable  'Historic.  Doubts;'  namely,  *  The 
Fallacy  of  the  Mythical  Theory  of  Dr.  Strauss,  illustrated  irom 
the  History  of  Martin  Luther,  and  from  actual  Mohammedan 
Myths  of  the  Life  of  Jesus.'  What  a  subject  for  the  same  play 
of  ingenuity  would  be  Dean  Swiiltl  The  date  and  place  of  his 
birth  disputed — whether  he  was  an  Englishman  or  an  Irishman 
— his  incomprehensible  relations  to  Stella  and  Vanessa,  utterly 
incomprehensible  on  any  h3rpothesis — his  alleged  seduction  of 
one,  of  both,  of  neither — his  marriage  with  Stella  affirmed,  dis- 
puted, and  still  wholly  unsettled — the  numberless  other  incidents 
in  his  life  full  of  contradiction  and  mystery — and,  not  least,  the 
eccentricities  and  inconsistencies  of  his  whole  character  and  con- 
duct!    Why,  with  a  thousandth  part  of  Dr.  Strauss'  assumptions, 

T  2 
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It  may  be  objected,  perhaps,  that  the  gratuitous  sup- 
position of  some  unmentioned  fact — which,  if  men- 
tioned, would  harmonise  the  apparently  counter- 
statements  of  two  historians  —  cannot  be  admitted, 
and  is,  in  fact,  a  surrender  of  the  argument.  But  to 
say  so,  is  only  to  betray  an  utter  ignorance  of  what 
the  argument  is.  If  an  objection  be  founded  on  the 
alleged  absolute  contradiction  of  two  statements,  it  is 
quite  sufficient  to  show  any  (not  the  real,  but  only  a 
hypothetical  and  possible)  medium  of  reconciling 
them ;  and  the  objection  is,  in  all  fairness,  dissolved ; 
and  this  would  be  felt  by  the  honest  logician,  even  if 
we  did  not  know  of  any  such  instances  in  point  of 
fact.  We  do  know,  however,  of  many.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  find,  in  the  narration  of  two 
perfectly  honest  historians,  —  referring  to  the  same 
events  from  different  points  of  view,  or  for  a  different 
purpose, — the  omission  of  a  fact  which  gives  a  seem- 
ing contrariety  to  their  statements;  a  contrariety 
which  the  mention  of  the  omitted  fact  by  a  third 
writer  instantly  clears  up.  *     Very  forgetful  of  this 

it  would  be  easy  to  reduce  Swift  to  as  fabulous  a  personage 
as  his  own  Lemuel  Gulliver.  (For  further  remarks,  see  Appendix, 
No.  I.) 

*  Any  apparent  discrepancy  with  either  themselves  or  profane 
historians  is  usually  sufficient  to  satisfy  Dr.  Strauss.  He  is  ever 
ready  to  conclude  that  the  discrepancy  is  real^  and  that  the  pro- 
fane historians  are  right.  In  adducing  some  striking  instances 
of  the  minute  accuracy  of  Luke,  only  revealed  by  obscure  col- 
lateral evidence  (histonc  or  numismatic)  discovered  since,  Tho- 
luck  remarks,  ^  What  an  outcry  would  have  been  made,  had  not 
the  specious  appearance  of  error  been  thus  obviated.'  'Luke 
calls  GaUio  proconsul  of  Achaia :  we  should  not  have  expected  it, 
since,  though  Achaia  was  originally  a  senatorial  province,  Tiberius 
had  changed  it  into  an  imperial  one,  and  the  title  of  its  governor, 
therefore,  was  procurator;  now  a  passage  in  Suetonius  informs 
us,  that  Claudius  had  restored  the  province  to  the  senate.'    The 
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have  the  advocates  of  infidelity  usually  been :  nay, 
(as  if  they  would  make  up  in  the  number  of  objec- 
tions what  they  want  in  weight,)  they  have  frequently 
availed  themselves  not  only  of  apparent  contrarieties^ 
but  of  mere  incompleteness  in  the  statements  of  two 
different  writers,  on  which  to  found  a  charge  of  con- 
tradiction. Thus,  if  one  writer  says  that  a  certain 
person  was  present  at  a  given  time  or  place,  when 
another  says  that  he  and  two  more  were  there;  or 
that  one  man  was  cured  of  blindness,  when  another 
says  that  two  were  cured, — such  a  thing  is  often  al- 
leged as  a  contradiction;  whereas,  in  truth,  it  pre- 
sents not  even  a  difficulty — unless  one  historian  be 
bound  to  say  not  only  all  that  another  says,  but  just 
so  much,  and  no  more.  Let  such  objections  be  what 
they  mil,  unless  they  prove  absolute  contradictions 
in  the  narrative,  they  are  as  mere  dust  in  the  balance, 
compared  with  the  stupendous  mass  and  variety  of 
that  evidence  which  confirms  the  substantial  truth  of 
Christianity.  And  even  if  they  establish  real  con- 
tradictions, they  still  amount,  for  reasons  we  are  about 
to  state,  to  no  more  than  dust  in  the  balance,  unless 
they  establish  contradictions  not  in  immaterial  but  in 
vital  points.     The   objections  must  be   such  as,  if 

same  evangelist  calls  Sergias  Faulus  governor  of  Cyprus :  yet  we 
might  have  expected  to  find  only  a  praetor,  since  Cyprus  was  an 
imperial  province.  In  this  case,  again,  says  Tholuck,  the  correct- 
ne-ss  of  the  historian  has  been  remarkably  attested.  Coins,  and 
later  still  a  passage  in  Dion  Cassius,  have  been  found,  giving 
proof  that  Augustus  restored  the  province  to  the  senate ;  and,  as 
if  to  vindicate  the  evangelist,  the  Koman  historian  adds,  *  Thus 
proconsuls  began  to  be  sent  into  that  island  also.' —  Trans,  from 
Tholtu:ky  pp.  21,  22.  In  the  same  manner  coins  have  been  found 
proving  he  is  correct  in  some  other  once  disputed  instances.  Is  it 
not  fair  to  suppose  that  many  apparent  discrepancies  of  the  same 
order  may  be  eventually  removed  by  similar  evidence  ? 
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proved,  leave  the  whole  fabric  of  evidence  in  ruins. 
For, 

Secondly,  we  are  fully  disposed  to  concede  to  the 
objector  that  there  are,  in  the  books  of  Scripture,  not 
only  apparent  but  real  discrepancies, — a  point  which 
many  of  the  advocates  of  Christianity  are,  indeed,  re- 
luctant to  admit,  but  which,  we  think,  no  candid 
advocate  will  feel  to  be  the  less  true.  Nevertheless, 
even  such  an  advocate  of  the  Scriptures  may  justly 
contend  that  the  very  reasons  which  necessitate  this 
admission  of  discrepancies  also  reduce  them  to  such 
a  limit  that  they  do  not  affect,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
the  substantial  credibility  of  the  sacred  records ;  and, 
in  our  judgment.  Christians  have  unwisely  damaged 
their  cause,  and  given  a  needless  advantage  to  the 
infidel,  by  denjdng  that  any  discrepancies  exist,  or  by 
endeavouring  to  prove  that  they  do  not.  The  dis- 
crepancies  to  which  we  refer  are  just  those  which,  in 
the  course  of  the  transmission  of  ancient  books,  divine 
or  human,  through  many  ages, — their  constant  tran- 
scription by  different  hands, — their  translation  into 
various  languages,  —  may  not  only  be  expected  to 
occur,  but  which  must  occur,  unless  there  be  a  per- 
petual series  of  most  minute  and  ludicrous  miracles — 
certainly  never  promised,  and  as  certainly  never  per- 
formed—  to  counteract  all  the  effects  of  negligence 
and  inadvertence,  to  guide  the  pen  of  every  tran- 
scriber to  infallible  •  accuracy,  and  to  prevent  his  ever 
deviating  into  any  casual  error !  Such  miraculous  in- 
tervention, we  need  not  say,  has  never  been  pleaded 
for  by  any  apologist  of  Christianity;  has  certainly 
never  been  promised  ;  and,  if  it  had, — since  we  see, 
as  a  matter  of  fact^  that  the  promise  has  never  been 
fulfilled, — the  whole  of  Christianity  would  fall  to  the 
ground.     But  then,  from  a  large  induction,  we  know 
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that  the  limits  within  which  discrepancies  and  errors 
from  stich  causes  will  occur,  must  be  very  moderate ; 
we  know,  from  numberless  examples  of  other  writings, 
what  the  maximum  is, — and  that  it  leaves  their  sub- 
stantial authenticity  untouched  and  unimpeached. 
No  one  supposes  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Cicero,  of 
Thucydides  and  Tacitus,  of  Bacon  or  Shakspeare, 
fundamentally  vitiated  by  the  like  discrepancies, 
errors,  and  absurdities  which  time  and  inadvertence 
have  occasioned. 

The  corruptions  in  the  Scriptures,  from  these 
causes,  are  likely  to  be  even  less  than  in  the  case  of 
any  other  writings ;  from  their  very  structure, — the 
varied  and  reiterated  forms  in  which  all  the  great 
truths  are  expressed;  from  the  greater  veneration 
they  inspired;  the  greater  care  with  which  they 
would  be  transcribed ;  the  greater  number  of  copies 
which  would  be  diffused  through  the  world, — and 
which,  though  that  very  circumstance  would  multiply 
the  number  of  variations,  would  also  afford,  in  their 
collation,  the  means  of  reciprocal  correction; — a  cor- 
rection which  we  have  seen  applied,  in  our  day,  with 
admirable  success,  to  so  many  ancient  writers,  under 
a  system  of  canons  which  have  now  raised  this  species 
of  criticism  to  the  rank  of  an  inductive  science.  This 
criticism,  applied  to  the  Scriptures,  has,  in  many 
instances,  restored  the  true  reading,  and  dissolved 
the  objections  which  might  have  been  founded  on  the 
uncorrected  variations;  and,  as  time  rolls  on,  may 
lead,  by  yet  fresh  discoveries  and  more  comprehensive 
recensions,  to  a  further  clarifying  of  the  stream  of 
Divine  truth,  till  *  the  river  of  the  water  of  life '  shall 
flow  nearly  in  its  original  limpid  purity.  Within 
such  limits  as  these,  the  most  consistent  advocate  of 
Christianity  not  only  must  admit  —  not  only  may 
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safdy  admit — the  existence  of  discrepancies,  but  may 
do  so  even  with  advantage  to  his  cause.  He  must 
admit  them,  since  such  variations  must  be  the  result 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  records  have  been  trans- 
mitted, unless  we  suppose  a  supernatural  intervention, 
neither  promised  by  God,  nor  pleaded  for  by  man  : 
he  may  safely  admit  them,  because  —  from  a  generjd 
induction  from  the  history  of  all  literature  —  we  see 
that,  where  copies  of  writings  have  been  sufficiently 
multiplied,  and  sufficient  motives  for  care  have  ex- 
isted in  the  transcription,  the  limits  of  error  are  very 
narrow,  and  leave  the  substantial  identity  untouched : 
and  he  may  admit  them  with  advantage ;  for  the  ad- 
mission is  a  reply  to  many  objections  founded  on  the 
assumption  that  he  must  contend  that  there  are  no 
variations,  when  he  need  only  contend  that  there  are 
none  that  can  be  material. 

But  it  may  be  said,  *  May  not  we  be  permitted, 
while  conceding  the  miraculous  and  other  evidences 
of  Christianity,  and  the  general  authority  of  the  re- 
cords which  contain  it,  to  go  a  step  further,  and  to 
reject  some  things  which  seem  palpably  ill-reasoned, 
distasteful,  inconsistent,  or  immoral?'  ^Let  every 
man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.'  For  our- 
selves, we  honestly  confess  we  cannot  see  the  logical 
consistency  of  such  a  position ;  any  more  than  the 
reasonableness,  after  having  admitted  the  prepon- 
derant evidence  for  the  great  truth  of  Theism,  of 
excepting  some  phenomena  as  apparently  at  variance 
with  the  Divine  perfections ;  and  thus  virtually  adopt- 
ing a  Manichsean  hypothesis.*  We  must  recollect 
that  we  know  nothing  of  Christianity  except  from  its 

*  For  further  remarks  on  this  very  interesting  subject,  suggested 
by  a  conversation  with  one  of  the  most  powerful  as  well  as  bril- 
liant minds  of  this  or  of  any  age,  see  Appendix,  No.  III. 
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records;  and  as  these,  once  fairly  ascertained  to  be 
authentic  and  genuine,  are  all,  as  regards  their  con- 
tents, supported  precisely  by  the  same  miraculous 
and  other  external  evidence  which  sustains  any  part 
of  them ;  as  they  bear  upon  them  precisely  the  same 
internal  marks  of  artlessness,  truth,  and  sincerity ; 
and,  historicaUy  and  in  other  respects,  are  inextri- 
cably  interwoven  with  one  another;  we  see  not  on 
what  principles  we  can  safely  reject  portions  as  im- 
probable, distasteful,  not  quadrating  with  the  dictates 
of  *  reason,'  our  *  intuitional  consciousness,'  and  what 
not.  This  assumed  liberty,  however,  is,  as  we  appre- 
hend, of  the  very  essence  of  Rationalism ;  and  it  may 
be  called  the  ManichsBism  of  interpretation.  So  long 
as  the  canonicity  of  any  of  the  records,  or  any  portion 
of  them,  or  their  true  interpretation,  is  in  dispute,  we 
may  fairly  doubt;  but  that  point  once  decided  by 
honest  criticism,  to  say  we  receive  such  and  such 
portions,  on  account  of  the  weight  of  the  general 
evidence,  and  yet  reject  other  portions,  though  sus- 
tained by  the  same  evidence,  because  we  think  there 
is  something  unreasonable  or  revolting  in  their  sub- 
stance, is  plainly  to  accept  evidence  only  where  it 
pleases  us,  and  to  reject  it  where  it  pleases  us  not. 
The  only  question  fairly  at  issue  must  ever  be,  whether 
the  general  evidence  for  Christianity  will  overbear 
the  difficulties  which  we  cannot  separate  from  the 
truths.  If  it  will  not,  we  must  reject  it  wholly ;  and 
if  it  will,  we  must  receive  it  wholly.  There  is  plainly 
no  tenable  position  between  absolute  infidelity  and 
absolute  belief.  And  this  is  proved  by  the  infinitely 
various  and  Protean  character  of  Rationalism,  and 
the  perfectly  indeterminate,  but  always  arbitrary, 
limits  it  imposes  on  itself.  It  exists  in  all  forms  and 
degrees,  from  a  moderation  which  accepts  nearly  the 
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the  entire  system  of  Christianity,  and  which  certainly 
rejects  nothing  that  can  be  said  to  constitute  its 
distinctive  truth,  to  an  audacity  of  unbelief,  which, 
professing  still  vaguely  to  reverence  Christianity  as 
^something  divine,'  sponges  out  nine-tenths  of  the 
whole;  or,  after  reducing  the  mass  of  it  to  a  caput 
martuum  of  lies,  fiction,  and  superstitions,  retains 
only  a  few  drops  of  fact  and  doctrine, — so  few  as 
certainly  not  to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  the  critical 
distillation.* 

Nor  will  the  theory  of  what  some  call  the  *  intui- 
tional consciousness '  avail  us  here.    It  is  true,  as  they 

*  It  may  be  as  well  to  remai'k,  that  we  have  frequentlj  ob- 
Bcryed  a  disposition  to  represent  the  very  general  abandonment  of 
the  theory  of  '  verbal  inspiration'  as  a  concession  to  Rationalism ; 
as  if  it  necessarily  followed^  from  admitting  that  inspiration  is  not 
verbal,  that  therefore  an  indeterminate  portion  of  the  sabstance 
or  doctrine  is  purely  human.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  this  is  no 
necessary  consequence:  an  advocate  of  plenary  inspiration  may 
contend,  that,  though  he  does  not  believe  that  the  very  words 
of  Scripture  were  dictated,  yet  that  the  thoughts  were  either  so 
suggested  (if  the  matter  was  such  as  could  be  known  only  by 
revelation),  or  so  controlled  (if  the  matter  were  such  as  was 
previously  known)  that  (excluding  errors  introduced  into  the 
text  since)  the  Scriptures  as  first  composed  were  —  what  no  book 
of  man  ever  was,  or  can  be,  even  in  the  plainest  narrative  of  the 
simplest  events — a  perfectly  accurate  expression  of  truth.  We 
enter  not  here,  however,  into  the  question,  whether  such  a  view 
of  inspiration  is  better  or  worse  than  another.  The  simple  object 
has  been  to  correct  a  fallacy  which,  judging  from  what  we  have 
recently  read,  has  operated  rather  extensively.  Inspiration  may 
be  verbal,  or  the  contrary ;  but,  whether  one  or  the  other,  he  who 
takes  the  affirmative  or  negative  of  that  question  may  still  con- 
sistently  contend  that  it  may  be  plenary.  The  question  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  whole,  or  the  inspiration  of  a  part^  is  widely 
different  from  that  as  to  the  suggestion  of  the  words,  or  the 
suggestion  of  the  thoughts.  But  these  questions  we  leave  to 
professed  theologians.  We  merely  enter  our  protest  against  a 
prevailing  fallacy. 
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assert,  that  the  constitution  of  human  nature  is  such 
that,  before  its  actual  development,  it  has  a  capacity 
of  developing  to  certain  effects  only, — just  as  the 
flower  in  the  germ,  as  it  expands  to  the  sun,  wiU 
have  certain  colours  and  a  certain  fragrance,  and  no 
other; — all  which,  indeed,  though  not  very  new  or 
profound,  is  very  important.  But  it  is  not  so  clear 
that  it  will  give  us  any  help  on  the  present  occasion. 
We  have  an  original  susceptibility  of  music,  of  beauty, 
of  religion,  it  is  said.  Granted ;  but  as  the  actual 
development  of  this  susceptibility  exhibits  all  the  di- 
versities between  Handel's  notions  of  harmony  and 
those  of  an  American  Indian  —  between  Raphael's 
notions  of  beauty  and  those  of  a  Hottentot — between 
St.  Paul's  notions  of  a  God  and  those  of  a  New  Zea- 
lander  —  it  would  appear  that  the  education  of  this 
susceptibility  is  at  least  as  important  as  the  suscepti- 
bility itself,  if  not  more  so ;  for  without  the  suscep- 
tibility itself,  we  should  simply  have  no  notion  of 
music,  beauty,  or  religion ;  and  between  such  nega- 
tion and  that  notion  of  all  these  which  New  Zealanders 
and  Hottentots  possess,  not  a  few  of  our  species  would 
probably  prefer  the  former.  It  is  in  vain  then  to  tell 
us  to  look  into  the  *  depths  of  our  own  nature '  (as 
some  vaguely  say),  and  to  judge  thence  what,  in  a 
professed  revelation  from  heaven,  is  suitable  to  us,  or 
worthy  of  our  acceptance  and  rejection  respectively. 
This  criterion  is,  as  we  see  by  the  utterly  different 
judgments  formed  by  different  classes  of  Rationalists, 
as  to  the  how  much  they  shall  receive  of  the  revelation 
they  may  generally  admit,  a  very  shifting  one  —  a 
measure  which  has  no  linear  unit ;  it  is  to  employ, 
as  mathematicians  say,  a  variable  as  if  it  were  a  con- 
stant quantity ;  or,  rather,  it  is  to  attempt  to  find  the 
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value  of  an  unknown  quantity  by  another  equally 
unknown. 

It  may  be  contended,  then,  that  the  principle  of 
Rationalism  is  logically  untenable ;  and  that  for  many 
reasons :  not  merely  or  principally  on  account  of  the 
absurdity  it  involves,  —that  God  has  expressly  supple- 
mented human  reason  by  a  revelation  containing  an 
indeterminate  but  large  portion  of  falsities,  errors,  and 
absurdities,  and  which  we  are  to  commit  to  our  little 
alembic,  and  distil  as  we  may ;  not  only  on  account  of 
the  paradox  it  imposes,  that  God  has  demanded  our 
faith^  for  statements  which  are  to  be  received  only  as 
they  appear  perfectly  comprehensible  by  our  reason ; 
or,  in  other  words,  only  for  what  it  is  impossible  that 
we  should  doubt  or  deny ;  not  merely  because  the 
principle  inevitably  leaves  man  to  construct  the  so- 
called  revelation  entirely  for  himself;  so  that  what 
one  man  receives  as  a  genuine  communication  from 
heaven,  another,  from  having  a  different  development 
of  ^  his  intuitional  consciousness,'  rejects  as  an  absurd- 
ity too  gross  for  human  belief : — Not  wholly,  we  say, 
nor  even  principally,  for  these  reasons ;  but  for  the 
still  stronger  reason,  that  such  a  principle  involves  in 
its  application  an  egregious  trifling  with  that  great 
complex  mass  of  evidence  which,  as  we  have  said,  ap- 
plies to  the  whole  of  Christianity,  or  to  none  of  it.    As 
if  to  baffle  the  efforts  of  man  consistently  to  disengage 
these  elements  of  our  belief,  the  whole  are  inextri- 
cably blended  together.     The  supernatural  element, 
especially,  is  so  diffused,  through  all  the  records,  that 
it  is  more  and  more  felt,  at  every  step,  to  be  impos- 
sible to  obliterate  it,  without  obliterating  the  entire 
system  in  which  it  circulates.     The  stain,  if  stain  it 
be,  is  far  too  deep  for  any  scouring  fluids  of  Ration- 
alism to  wash  it  out,  without  destroying  the  whole 
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texture  of  our  creed;  and,  in  our  judgment,  the 
only  consistent  Rationalism  is  the  Rationalism  which 
rejects  it  alL 

At  whatever  point  the  Rationalist  inay  take  his 
stand,  we  do  not  think  it  difficult  to  prove  that  his 
conduct  is  eminently  irrational.  If,  for  example,  he 
be  one  of  those  moderate  Rationalists  who  admit  (as 
thousands  do)  the  miraculous  and  other  evidence  of 
the  supernatural  origin  of  the  Gospel,  and  therefore 
also  admit  such  and  such  doctrines  to  be  true, — what 
can  he  reply,  if  further  asked  what  reason  he  can 
have  for  accepting  these  truths,  and  rejecting  others 
which  are  supported  by  the  very  same  evidence  ? 
How  can  he  be  sure  that  the  truths  he  receives  are 
established  by  evidence  which,  to  all  appearance, 
equally  authenticates  the  falsehoods  he  rejects  ? 
Surely,  as  already  said,  this  is  to  reject  and  accept 
evidence  as  he  pleases.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
says  that  he  receives  the  miracles  only  to  authen- 
ticate what  he  knows  very  well  without  them,  and 
believes  true  on  the  information  of  reason  alone,  why 
trouble  miracles  and  revelation  at  all  ?  Is  not  this, 
according  to  the  old  proverb,  to  *  take  a  hatchet  to 
break  an  egg  ? '  * 

Nor  can  we  disguise  from  ourselves,  indeed,  that 
consistency  in  the  application  of  the  essential  prin- 

*  If  such  a  man  says  that  he  rejects  certain  doctrines,  not  on 
rationalistic  grounds,  but  because  he  denies  the  canonical  author- 
ity, or  the  interpretation  of  portions  of  the  records  in  which  they 
are  found,  and  is  willing  to  abide  by  the  issue  of  the  evidence  on 
those  points  —  evidence  with  which  the  human  mind  is  quite 
competent  to  deal — we  answer,  that  he  is  not  the  man  with 
whom  we  are  now  arguing.  The  points  in  dispute  will  be  ulti* 
mately  determined  by  the  honest  use  of  history,  criticism,  and 
philology.  But  between  such  a  man  and  one  who  rejects  Chris- 
tianity altogether,  we  can  imagine  no  consistent  position. 
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ciple  of  Rationalism  would  compel  us  to  go  a  few 
steps  further.  As  Bishop  Butler  has  shown,  no 
greater  difficulties  (if  so  great)  attach  to  the  page 
of  Kevelation  than  to  the  volume  of  Nature  itself. 
What,  for  example,  can  be  greater  than  those  which 
are  involved  in  that  dread  enigma, '  the  origin  of  evil,' 
compared  with  which  all  other  enigmas  are  trifles,  — 
that  abyss  into  which  so  many  of  the  difficulties  of  all 
theology,  natural  and  revealed,  at  least  disembogue 
themselves?  We  feel,  therefore,  that  the  admission 
of  the  principle  of  Rationalism  would  ultimately  drive 
us,  not  only  to  reject  Christianity,  but  to  reject  Theism 
in  all  its  forms,  whether  Monotheism,  or  Pantheism, 
and  even  positive  or  dogmatic  Atheism  itself.  Nor 
could  we  stop,  indeed,  till  we  had  arrived  at  that  ab- 
solute Pyrrhonism  which  consists,  if  such  a  thing  be 
possible, — in  the  negation  of  all  belief,  —  even  to  the 
belief  that  we  do  not  believe  1 

But  though  the  objections  to  the  reception  of  Chris- 
tianity are  numerous,  and  some  insoluble,  the  ques- 
tion always  returns,  whether  they  over-balance  the 
mass  of  the  evidence  in  its  favour  ?  Nor  is  it  to  be 
forgotten  that  they  are  susceptible  of  indefinite  alle- 
viation as  time  roUs  on ;  and  with  a  few  observations 
on  this  point  we  will  dose  the  present  discussion. 

A  refinement  of  modem  philosophy  often  leads  our 
rationalist  to  speak  depreciatingly,  if  not  contemptu- 
ously, of  what  he  calls  a  stereotyped  revelation — reve- 
lation in  a  *  book.'  It  ties  down,  he  is  fond  of  saying, 
the  spirit  to  the  letter ;  and  limits  the  ^  progress '  and 
*  development '  of  the  human  mind  in  its  *  free '  pur- 
suit of  truth.  The  answer  we  should  be  disposed  to 
make  is,  first,  that  if  a  book  does  contain  truth,  the 
sooner  that  truth  is  stereotyped  the  better  \  secondly, 
that  if  such  book,  like  the  book  of  Nature,  or,  as  we 
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deem,  the  book  of  Revelation,  really  contains  truth,  its 
study,  so  far  from  being  incompatible  with  the  spirit 
of  free  inquiry,  will  invite  and  repay  continual  efforts 
more  completely  to  understand  it.  Though  tjie  great 
and  fundamental  truths  contained  in  either  volume 
will  be  obvious  in  proportion  to  their  importance  and 
necessity,  there  is  no  limit  which  can  be  prescribed  to 
the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  the  truths  they 
severally  contain  may  be  deciphered,  stated,  adjusted 
—  or  even  to  the  period  in  which  fragments  of  new 
truth  shall  continue  to  be  elicited.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  theology  cannot  be  said  to  admit  of  unlimited 
progress,  in  the  same  sense  as  chemistry  —  which 
may,  for  aught  we  know,  treble  or  quadruple  its  pre- 
sent accumulations,  vast  as  they  are,  both  in  bulk 
and  importance.  But  even  in  theology,  as  deduced 
from  the  Scripture,  minute  fragments  of  new  truth, 
or  more  exact  adjustments  of  old  truth,  may  be  per- 
petually expected.  —  Lastly,  we  shall  reply,  that  the 
objection  to  a  revelation's  being  confined  to  a  ^  book ' 
is  singularly  inapposite,  considering  that  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  world  and  of  human  nature,  man, 
without  hooks  —  without  the  power  of  recording, 
transmitting,  and  perpetuating  thought,  of  rendering 
it  permanent  and  d^^Pusive,  —  ever  is,  ever  has  been, 
and  ever  must  be  little  better  than  a  savage;  and 
therefore,  if  there  was  to  be  a  revelation  at  all,  it 
might  fairly  be  expected  that  it  would  be  communi- 
cated in  this  form ;  thus  affording  us  one  more  ana- 
logy, in  addition  to  the  many  which  Butler  has  stated, 
and  which  may  in  time  be  multiplied  without  end, 
between  '  Revealed  Religion  and  the  Constitution 
and  Course  of  Nature.' 

And  this  leads  us  to  notice  a  saying  of  that  com- 
prehensive genius,  which  we  do  not  recollect  having 
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seen  quoted  in  connexion  with  recent  controversies, 
but  which  is  weU  worthy  of  being  borne  in  mind ;  as 
teaching  us  to  beware  of  hastily  assuming  that  objec- 
tions to  Revelation,  whether  suggested  by  the  progress 
of  science,  or  by  the  supposed  incongruity  of  its  own 
contents,  are  unanswerable.  We  are  not,  he  says, 
rashly  to  suppose  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  true 
meaning  of  the  whole  of  that  book.  '  It  is  not  at  all 
incredible  that  a  book,  which  has  been  so  long  in  the 
possession  of  mankind,  should  contain  many  truths  as 
yet  undiscerned.  For  all  the  same  phenomena  and 
the  same  faculties  of  investigation,  from  which  such 
great  discoveries  in  natural  knowledge  have  been  made 
in  the  present  and  last  age,  were  equally  in  the  pos- 
session of  mankind  several  thousand  years  before.' 
These  words  are  worthy  of  Butler ;  and,  as  many  il- 
lustrations of  their  truth  have  been  supplied  since  his 
day,  so  many  others  may  fairly  be  anticipated  in  the 
course  of  time.  Several  distinct  species  of  argument 
for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  from  the  very  structure 
and  contents  of  the  books  containing  it,  have  been  in- 
vented —  of  which  Paley's  *  HoreB  PaulinsB '  is  a  me- 
morable example.  The  diligent  collation  of  the  text, 
too,  has  removed  many  difficulties ;  the  diligent  study 
of  the  original  languages,  of  ancient  history,  manners 
and  customs,  has  cleared  up  many  more ;  and  by  sup- 
plying proofs  of  accuracy,  where  error  or  falsehood  had 
been  charged,  has  supplied  important  additions  to  the 
evidence  which  substantiates  the  truth  of  Revelation. 
Against  the  alleged  absurdity  of  the  Laws  of  Moses, 
again,  such  works  as  that  of  Michaelis  have  disclosed 
much  of  that  relative  tcisdom  which  aims  not  at  the 
abstractedly  best^  but  the  best  which  a  given  condition 
of  humanity,  a  given  period  of  the  world's  history, 
and  a  given  purpose  could  dictate.     In  pondering 
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such  difficulties  as  still  remain  in  those  laws,  we  may 
remember  the  answer  of  Solon  to  the  question,  whether 
he  had  given  the  Athenians  the  best  laws;  he  said, 
No :  but  that  he  had  given  them  the  best  of  which 
they  were  capable  :  or  the  judgment  of  the  illustrious 
Montesquieu,  who  remarks,  'When  Divine  Wisdom 
said  to  the  Jews,  "  I  have  given  you  precepts  which 
are  not  good,"  this  signifies  that  they  had  only  a  rela-^ 
Hve  goodness  ;  and  this  is  the  sponge  which  wipes  out 
all  the  difficulties  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Laws 
of  Moses.'  This  is  a  truth  which  we  are  persuaded 
a  profound  philosophy  will  understand  the  better,  the 
more  deeply  it  is  revolved ;  and  only  those  legislative 
pedants  will  refuse  weight  to  it,  who  would  ventur- 
ously propose  to  give  New  Zealanders  and  Hottentots, 
in  the  starkness  of  their  savage  ignorance,  the  complex 
forms  of  the  British  constitution. 

In  a  similar  manner  have  many  of  the  old  objec- 
tions of  our  deistical  writers  ceased  to  be  heard  in 
onr  day,  unless  it  be  from  the  lips  of  the  veriest  sci- 
olism  ;  the  objections,  for  instance,  of  that  truly  pe- 
dantic philosophy  which  once  argued  that  ethical  and 
religious  truth  is  not  given  in  the  Scripture  in  a 
system  such  as  a  schoolman  might  have  digested  it 
into ;  as  if  the  brief  iteration  and  varied  illustration 
of  pregnant  truth,  intermingled  with  narrative,  pa- 
rable, and  example,  were  not  infinitely  better  adapted 
to  the  condition  of  the  human  intellect  in  general ! 
For  similar  reasons,  the  old  objection,  that  statements 
of  Christian  morality  are  given  without  the  requisite 
limitations,  and  cannot  be  literally  acted  upon,  has 
been  long  since  abandoned  as  an  absurdity.  It  is 
granted  that  a  hundred  folios  could  not  contain  the 
hundredth  part  of  all  the  limitations  of  human  ac- 
tions, and  all  the  possible  cases  of  a  contentious 
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casuistry ;  and  it  is  ako  granted  that  human  nature  is 
not  so  inept  as  to  be  incapable  of  interpreting  and 
limiting  for  itself  such  rules  as  '  Whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them.' 

Not  less  strikingly  have  many  of  the  objections, 
suggested  at  different  periods  by  the  progress  of  sci* 
ence,  been  dissolved;  and,  amongst  the  rest,  those 
alleged  from  the  remote  historic  antiquity  of  certain 
nations;  objections,  on  which  infidels,  like  Volney 
and  Voltaire,  once  so  confidently  relied.  And  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  some  of  the  old  objections 
of  philosophers  have  disappeared  by  the  aid  of  tbat 
very  science — geology — which  has  led,  as  every 
new  branch  of  science  probably  will,  to  new  ones. 
Geology,  indeed,  in  our  judgment,  has  already 
done  at  least  as  much  to  remove  difficulties  as  to 
occasion  them;  and  it  is  not  illogical,  or  unfair,  to 
surmise  that,  if  we  will  only  have  patience^  its  own 
difficulties,  as  those  of  so  many  other  branches  of 
science,  will  be  eventually  solved.  One  thing  is 
clear, — rthat,  if  the  Bible  be  true  and  geology  be 
true,  that  cannot  be  geologically  true  which  is  scrip- 
turally  false,  or  vice  versd;  and  we  may  therefore 
laugh  at  the  polite  compromise  which  is  sometimes 
affected  by  learned  professors  of  theology  and  geology 
respectively;  who  are  apt,  in  extravagant  complai- 
sance to  one  another,  to  express  themselves  not 
simply  to  the  effect  that  truth  may  be  established  by 
different  species  of  evidence,  but  as  if  different  species 
of  evidence  could  establish  contrary  truths. — All  that 
is  demanded  of  either — all  that  is  needed  —  is,  that 
they  refrain  from  a  too  hasty  conclusion  of  absolute 
contradictions  between  their  respective  sciences,  and 
retain  a  quiet  remembrance  of  the  imperfection  of 
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our  present  knowledge  both  of  geology  and,  as  Butler 
says,  of  the  Bible.  The  recent  interpretation  of  the 
commencement  of  Genesis — by  which  the  first  verse 
is  simply  supposed  to  affirm  the  original  creation  of 
all  things,  while  the  second  immediately  refers  to  the 
commencement  of  the  human  economy  —  was  first 
suggested  by  geology,  though  suspected  and  indeed 
adopted  by  some  of  the  early  Fathers.  On  this  inter- 
pretation, those  prodigious  cycles  which  geology  de- 
mands are  —  not  denied  —  but  simply  passed  by, 
with  a  silence  worthy  of  a  true  revelation,  which  does 
not  pretend  to  gratify  our  curiosity  as  to  the  pre- 
adamitic  condition  of  our  globe  any  more  than  our 
curiosity  as  to  the  history  of  other  worlds.  But 
though,  at  first  sight,  this  interpretation  appeared  to 
many,  from  old  association,  inadmissible,  it  is  now  felt 
by  multitudes  to  be  the  more  reasonable  interpre- 
tation,—  the  second  verse  certainly  more  naturally 
suggesting  previous  revolutions  in  the  history  of  the 
earth  than  its  then  instant  creation :  and  though  we 
frankly  concede  that  we  have  not  yet  seen  any  ac- 
count of  the  whole  first  chapter  of  Genesis  which 
quadrates  with  the  doctrines  of  geology,  it  does  not 
become  us  hastily  to  conclude  that  there  can  be  none. 
If  a  further  adjustment  of  those  doctrines,  and  a  more 
diligent  investigation  of  the  Scripture,  together,  should 
hereafter  suggest  any  possible  harmony, — though  not 
the  true  one,  but  one  ever  so  gratuitously  assumed, — 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  neutralise  the  objection.  This, 
it  will  be  observed,  is  in  accordance  with  what  has 
been  already  shown, — that  wherever  an  objection  is 
founded  on  an  apparent  contradiction  between  two 
statements,  it  is  sufficient  to  show  any  possible  way  in 
which  the  statements  may  be  reconciled,  whether  the 
true  one  or  not.     The  objection,  in  that  case,  to  the 
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«upposition  that  the  facts  are  gratuitously  assumed, 
though  often  urged,  is,  in  reality,  nothing  to  the  pur* 
pose.*  If  ever  it  should  be  shown,  for  example,  that 
supposing  as  many  geological  eras  as  the  philosopher 
requires,  to  have  passed  in  the  chasm  between  the 
first  verse,  which  asserts  the  original  dependence  of  all 
things  on  the  fiat  of  the  Creator,  and  the  second,  which 
is  supposed  to  commence  the  human  era,  any  imagine 
able  condition  of  our  system — at  the  close,  so  to  speak, 
of  a  given  geological  period — would  harmonise  with 
a  fair  interpretation  of  the  first  chapter  of  Grenesis,  the 
objection  will  be  neutralised. 

We  have  little  doubt,  in  our  own  minds,  that  the 
ultimately  converging,  though,  it  may  be,  transiently 
discrepant  conclusions  of  the  sciences  of  philology, 
ethnology,  and  geology  (in  all  of  which  we  may  rest 
assured  great  discoveries  are  yet  to  be  made)  will 
tend  to  harmonise  with  the  ultimate  results  of  a  more 
thorough  study  of  the  records  of  the  race  as  contained 
in  the  book  of  Revelation.  Let  us  be  permitted  to 
imagine  one  example  of  such  possible  harmony.  We 
think  that  the  philologist  may  engage  to  make  out,  on 
the  strictest  principles  of  induction^  from  the  tenacity 
ynth  which  all  communities  cling  to  their  language, 
and  the  slow  observed  rate  of  change  by  which  they 
alter ;  by  which  Anglo-Saxon,  for  example,  has  been 
transformed  into  English  f,  Latin  into  Italian,  and 

*  Some  admirable  remarks  in  relation  to  the  answers  we  are 
bound  to  give  to  objections  to  revealed  religion,  have  been  made 
by  Leibnitz  (in  reply  to  Bajle)  in  the  little  tract  prefixed  to  his 
Theodic^e,  entitled  ^  De  la  Conformity  de  la  Fol  avec  la  Raison.* 
He  there  shows  that  the  utmost  that  can  fairly  be  asked  is,  to 
prove  that  the  affirmed  truths  involve  no  necessary  contradiction. 

I  It  contains,  let  us  recollect  (after  all  causes  of  cliange,  in- 
cluding a  conquest,  have  been  at  work  upon  it),  a  vast  majority 
of  the  Saxon  words  spoken  in  the  time  of  Alfred — nearly  a  thou- 
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ancient  Greek  into  modem  (though  these  languages 
have  been  affected  by  every  conceivable  cause  of 
variation  and  depravation)  ;  that  it  would  require 
hundreds  of  thousands,  nay  millions,  of  years  to 
account  for  the  production,  by  known  natural  causes, 
of  the  vast  multitude  of  totally  distinct  languages,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  dialects,  which  man  now  utters. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  geologist  is  more  and  more 
persuaded  of  the  comparatively  recent  origin  of  the 
human  race. "  What,  then,  is  to  harmonise  these  con- 
flicting statements  ?  Will  it  not  be  curious,  if  it  should 
turn  out  that  nothing  can  possibly  harmonise  them 
but  the  statement  of  Genesis,  that,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  race  to  accumulate  on  one 
spot,  and  facilitate  their  dispersion  and  destined  occu- 
pancy of  the  globe,  a  preternatural  intervention  expe- 
dited the  operation  of  the  causes  which  would  gra- 
dually have  given  birth  to  distinct  languages  ?  Of  the 
probability  of  this  intervention,  some  profound  philo- 
logists have,  on  scientific  grounds  alone,  expressed 
their  conviction.  But  in  all  such  matters,  what  we 
plead  for  is  only — patience;  we  wish  not  to  dog- 
matise ;  all  we  ask  is,  a  philosophic  abstinence  from 

sand  years  ago!  —  The  resemblance  between  the  language  of 
Homer  and  the  Romaic — between  the  oldest  fragments  of  Latin 
and  modem  Italian,  is  still  obvious  on  the  most  superficial  inspec- 
tion ;  jet  the  interval  during  which  these  languages  have  been 
changing  within  these  moderate  limits  embraces  a  very  large 
portion  of  authentic  history.  What  interval,  then,  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  origination  and  formation  of  whole  classes  of  lan- 
guages between  which  the  philologist  is  unable  to  detect  any 
affinities — though  he  is  persuaded  they  all  came  from  a  common 
stock  ?  Nor  are  we  to  forget,  that  the  further  we  recede,  the  longer 
will  be  the  interval  required  for  any  given  amount  of  change ;  for 
the  fewer  the  languages,  the  fewer  the  elements  and  chances  of 
new  combinations. 
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dogmatism.  In  relation  to  many  difficulties,  what  is 
now  a  reasonable  exercise  of  faith  may  one  day  be 
rewarded  by  a  knowledge  which  on  those  particular 
points  may  terminate  it.  In  such  ways,  it  is  surely 
conceivable  that  a  great  part  of  the  objections  against 
Kevelation  may,  in  time,  disappear;  and,  though  other 
objections  may  be  the  result  of  the  progress  of  the 
older  sciences  or  the  origination  of  new, — still  the 
solution  of  previous  objections,  together  with  the  ad- 
ditions to  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  external  and 
internal,  which  the  study  of  history  and  of  the  Scrip- 
tures may  supply,  and  the  brighter  and  brighter  light 
cast  by  the  progress  of  Christianity  and  the  fulfihnent 
of  its  prophecies,  may  inspire  increasing  confidence 
that  the  new  objections  are  also  destined  to  yield  to 
similar  solvents.  Meanwhile,  such  new  difficulties, 
together  with  those  more  awful  and  gigantic  shadows, 
which  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  will  ever  be 
chased  from  the  sacred  page, — mysteries  which  could 
not  be  explained  from  the  necessary  limitation  of  our 
&culties,  and  are,  at  all  events,  submitted  to  us  as  a 
salutary  discipline  of  our  humility, — will  continue  to 
form  that  exercise  of  faith  which  is  perhaps  nearly 
equal  in  every  age — and  necessary  in  all  ages,  if  we 
would  be  made  '  little  children,'  qualified  *  to  enter 
the  kingdom  of  God.' 

In  conclusion;  while  many  are  proclaiming  that 
Christianity  is  efifete,  and  that,  in  the  language  of 
M.  Proudhon  (who  complacently  says  it  amidst  the 
ignominious  failure  of  a  thousand  social  panaceas  of 
his  own  age  and  country),  it  will  certainly  *  die  out 
in  about  three  hundred  years;'  while  many  more 
proclaim  that,  as  a  religion  of  supernatural  origin  and 
supernatural  evidence,  it  is  already  dying,  if  not  dead; 
it  were  surely  not  unreasonable  to  remind  them^  that. 
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even  if  Christianity  be  feke,  as  they  allege,  they  are 
utterly  forgetting  the  maxims  of  a  cautious  induction, 
in  saying  that  it  will  therefore  cease  to  exert  dominion 
over  mankind.  What  proof  is  there  of  this  ?  Whether 
true  or  false,  it  has  already  survived  numberless  re- 
volutions of  human  opinions,  and  all  sorts  of  changes 
and  assaults.  It  is  not  confined,  like  other  religions, 
to  any  one  race  —  to  any  one  clime  — or  any  one  form 
of  political  constitution.  While  it  transmigrates  freely 
from  race  to  race,  and  clime  to  clime,  its  chief  home, 
too,  is  still  in  the  bosom  of  enterprise,  wealth,  science, 
and  civilisation;  and  it  is  at  this  moment  most 
powerful  amongst  the  nations  that  have  most  of  these. 
If  not  true,  it  has  such  an  appearance  of  truth  as  to 
have  satisfied  many  of  the  acutest  and  most  powerful 
intellects  of  the  species ;  —  a  Bacon,  a  Pascal,  a  Leib- 
nitz, a  Locke,  a  Newton,  a  Butler ; — such  an  appear- 
ance of  truth  as  to  have  enlisted  in  its  support  an 
immense  array  of  genius  and  learning:  genius  and 
learning,  not  only  in  Some  sense  professional,  and 
often  wrongfully  represented  as  therefore  interested, 
but  much  of  both,  strictly  extra-professional;  animated 
to  its  defence  by  nothing  but  a  conviction  of  the  force 
of  the  arguments  by  which  its  truth  is  sustained,  and 
that  *  hope  full  of  immortality '  which  its  promises 
have  inspired.  Under  such  circumstances  it  must  ap 
pear  equally  rash  and  gratuitous  to  suppose,  even  if 
it  be  a  delusion,  that  an  institute,  which  has  thus 
enlisted  the  sympathies  of  so  many  of  the  greatest 
minds  of  all  races  and  of  all  ages  —  which  is  alone 
stable  and  progressive  amidst  instability  and  fluctu- 
ation,— will  soon  come  to  an  end.  Still  more  ab- 
surdly premature  is  it  to  raise  a  paean  over  its  fall, 
upon  every  new  attack  upon  it,  when  it  has  already 
survived  so  many.     This,  in  fact,  is  a  tone  which, 

z  4 
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though  every  age  renews  it,  should  long  since  have 
been  rebuked  by  the  constant  falsification  of  similar 
prophecies,  from  the  time  of  Julian  to  the  time  of 
Bolingbroke,  and  from  the  time  of  Bolingbroke  to  the 
time  of  Strauss.  As  Addison,  if  we  mistake  not, 
humorously  tells  the  Atheist,  that  he  is  hasty  in  his 
logic  when  he  infers  that  if  there  be  no  God,  immor- 
tality must  be  a  delusion ;  since,  if  chance  has  actually 
found  him  a  place  in  this  bad  world,  it  may^  perchance, 
hereafter  find  him  another  place  in  a  worse ;  —  so  we 
say,  that  if  Christianity  be  a  delusion,  since  it  is  a 
delusion  which  has  been  proof  against  so  much  of 
bitter  opposition,  and  has  imposed  upon  such  hosts  of 
mighty  intellects,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  it  will 
not  do  so  still,  in  spite  of  the  eflforts  either  of  a 
Proudhon  or  a  Strauss.  Such  a  tone  was,  perhaps, 
never  so  triumphant  as  during  the  heat  of  the  deis- 
tical  controversy  in  our  own  country,  and  to  w^hich 
Butler  alludes  with  so  much  characteristic  but  deeply 
satirical  simplicity,  in  the  preface  to  his  great  work : 
—  *  It  is  come,'  says  he,  '  I  know  not  how,  to  be  taken 
for  granted  by  many  persons,  that  Christianity  is  not 
so  much  as  a  subject  of  inquiry,  but  that  it  is  now  at 

length  discovered  to  be  fictitious On  the 

contrary,  thus  much  at  least  will  here  be  found,  not 
taken  for  granted,  but  proved,  that  any  reasonable 
man,  who  will  thoroughly  consider  the  matter,  may 
be  as  much  assured  as  he  is  of  his  own  being,  that  it 
is  not^  however^  so  clear  that  there  is  nothing  in  it.^  The 
Christian,  we  conceive,  may  now  say  the  same  to  the 
new  race  of  infidels  in  our  own  day.  Christianity, 
we  doubt  not,  will  still  live,  when  they  and  their 
works,  and  the  refutations  of  their  works,  are 
alike  forgotten ;  and  a  fresh  series  of  attacks 
and  defences  shall  have  occupied  for  awhile  (as  so 
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many  others  have  done)  the  attention  of  the  world. 
Christianity,  like  Rome,  has  had  both  the  Gaul  and 
Hannibal  at  her  gates :  But  as  the  *  Eternal  City,'  in 
the  latter  case,  calmly  offered  for  sale,  and  sol^,  at  an 
undepreciated  price,  the  very  ground  on  which  the 
Carthaginian  had  fixed  his  camp,  with  equal  calmness 
may  Christianity  imitate  her  example  of  magnanimity. 
She  may  feel  assured  that,  as  in  so  many  past  instances 
of  premature  triumph,  on  the  part  of  her  enemies, 
the  ground  they  occupy  will  one  day  be  her  own ; 
that  the  very  discoveries,  apparently  hostile,  of  science 
and  philosophy,  will  be  ultimately  found  elements  of 
her  strength.  Thus  has  it  been,  to  a  great  extent, 
with  the  discoveries  in  chronology  and  history ;  and 
thus  it  will  be,  we  are  confident  (and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent has  been  already),  with  those  in  geology.  That 
science  has  done  much,  not  only  to  render  the  old 
theories  of  Atheism  untenable,  and  to  familiarise  the 
minds  of  men  to  the  idea  of  miracles,  by  that  of  suc- 
cessive creations,  but  to  confirm  the  scriptural  state- 
ment of  the  comparatively  recent  origin  of  our  race. 
Only  the  men  of  science  and  the  men  of  theology 
must  alike  guard  against  the  besetting  fallacy  of  their 
kind, —  that  of  too  hastily  taking  for  granted  that  they 
already  know  the  whole  of  their  respective  sciences, 
and  of  forgetting  the  declaration  of  the  Apostle, 
equally  true  of  all  man's  attainments,  whether  in  one 
department  of  science  or  another,  — '  We  know  but 
in  part,  and  we  prophesy  but  in  part.' 

Though  Socrates  perhaps  expressed  himself  too 
absolutely  when  he  said  that  '  he  only  knew  that  he 
knew  nothing,'  yet  a  tinge  of  the  same  spirit — a  deep 
conviction  of  the  profound  ignorance  of  the  human 
mind,  even  at  its  best — has  ever  been  a  characteristic 
of  the  most  comprehensive  genius.     It  is  a  topic  on 
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which  it  has  been  fond  of  mournfully  dilating.  It  is 
thus  with  Socrates,  with  Plato,  with  Bacon  (even 
amidst  all  his  magnificent  aspirations  and  bold  predic- 
tions), with  Newton,  with  Pascal,  and  especially  with 
Butler,  in  whom,  if  in  any,  the  sentiment  is  carried  to 
excess.  It  need  not  be  said  that  it  is  seldom  found  in 
the  writings  of  those  modem  speculators  who  rush,  in 
the  hardihood  of  their  adventurous  logic,  on  a  solution 
of  the  problems  of  the  Absolute  and  the  Infinite,  and 
resolve  in  delightfully  brief  demonstrations  the  might- 
iest  problems  of  the  universe ;  those  great  enigmas, 
from  which  true  philosophy  shrinks,  not  because  it 
has  never  ventured  to  think  of  them,  but  because  it 
has  thought  of  them  enough  to  know  that  it  is  in  vain 
to  attempt  their  solution.  To  know  the  limits  of 
human  philosophy  is  '  the  better  part '  of  all  philo- 
sophy ;  and  though  the  conviction  of  our  ignorance  is 
humiliating,  it  is,  like  every  true  conviction,  salutary. 
Amidst  this  night  of  the  soul,  bright  stars  —  far  dis- 
tant fountains  of  illumination  —  are  wont  to  steal 
out,  which  shine  not  while  the  imagined  Sun  of  rea- 
son is  above  the  horizon !  and  it  is  in  that  night,  as  in 
the  darkness  of  outward  nature,  that  we  gain  our 
only  true  ideas  of  the  illimitable  dimensions  of  the 
universe,  and  of  our  true  position  in  it. 

Meanwhile  we  conclude  that  God  has  created  *  two 
great  lights,'  —  the  greater  light  to  rule  man's  busy 
day  —  and  that  is  Reason ;  and  the  lesser  to  rule  his 
contemplative  night  —  and  that  is  Faith. 

But  Faith  herself  shines  only  so  long  as  she  reflects 
some  faint  illumination  from  the  brighter  orb. 
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APPENDIX. 

No.  I.,  pp.  308 — 324. 

GENERAL    CHARACTERISTICS    OF    BR.    STRAUSS' 

LIFE    OF   JESUS. 

The  inadmissibility  of  the  principle  of  Dr.  Strauss' 
theory  of  the  *  mythical '  origin  of  Christianity  could 
alone  be  discussed  within  the  contracted  limits  of 
the  preceding  essay.  It  is  there  contended,  and,  it  is 
conceived,  with  reason,  that  his  theory  does  not  ac- 
count even  for  the  origin,  much  less  for  the  success, 
of  «wcA  a  '  myth '  as  Christianity.  It  does  not  account 
for  the  origin  ;•  since  the  more  the  historic  conditions 
of  the  problem  are  investigated,  the  more  improbable 
will  it  appear  that  such  a  '  myth '  —  whether  we  look 
at  its  intellectual  or  moral  characteristics  —  could 
have  been  the  product  of  the  Jewish  mind  of  any  age, 
and  its  known  prepossessions;  and  quite  as  impro- 
bable that  if  it  could  have  been  such  a  wild-growth 
of  popular  fancy  and  legend,  it  should  have  acci- 
dentally assumed  such  varied,  and,  in  the  judgment 
of  so  many  acute  minds,  such  irrefragable,  proofs  of 
historic  credibility.  The  theory  accounts  still  less 
for  its  success ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  incredible  that  such 
a  '  myth,'  involving,  if  only  a  '  myth,'  such  extrava- 
gant and  preposterous  demands  on  credulity,  should, 
in  the  absence  of  the  wonderful  events  which  form  its 
basis,  be  actually  received  as/oc^,  not  only  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  Jews,  but  by  still  larger  portions  of 
many  other  nations,  whose  whole  sympathies  and  an- 
tipathies, prejudices  and  prepossessions,  were  enlisted 
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against  it ;  and  who,  so  far  from  being  interested  in 
the  Jewish  legends,  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  have 
germinated,  recoiled  with  intense  repugnance  from 
them  all.  In  truth,  nothing  less  than  a  universal 
lunacy  of  the  nations  will  account,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, for  its  reception  by  them. 

Mere  admiration  of  the  beauty  of  such  a  *myth' 
surely  cannot  account  for  such  a  fact.  Different  races 
and  nations  admire,  and  admire  intensely.  Homer's 
iliad,  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  Shakspeare's  Plays; 
but  these  immortal  works  have  never  advanced  one 
inch  for  all  that  towards  being  received  as  true  his- 
tory. As  little  can  the  mere  assumption  of  Divine 
authority  on  the  part  of  such  legends  solve  the  mys- 
tery :  such  assumptions  in  an  enlightened  age,  and 
especially  among  races  alien  from  the  nation  who 
have  originated  such  pretensions,  are  certain  to  pro- 
voke scepticism  far  more  strongly  than  they  invite 
superstition.  The  Classical  mythology,  the  Egyptian 
mythology,  and  the  Hindoo  mythology  (always  re- 
stricted to  the  nations  in  whose  remote  barbarism 
they  originated,  and  with  whose  immemorial  tradi- 
tions they  were  intertwined),  may  be  studied  long 
enough  before  they  make  a  single  proselyte  among 
those  different  races  and  different  nations  who  did 
receive,  who  have  received,  and  who  persist  in  re- 
ceiving, the  myths  of  Christianity  as  historic  verities^ 
So  that  the  very  least  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the 
compilers  of  the  Gospel  have,  with  an  utterly  incom- 
prehensible ingenuity,  infinitely  transcended  all  other 
masters  of  fable  and  legend,  and  have  succeeded  in 
making  dreams  wilder  than  ever  poet  feigned,  wear 
to  minds  of  different  ages  and  races  (for  here  lies 
the  stress  of  the  argument)  the  aspect  of  genuine 
history. 
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But  though  the  principle  alone  of  Dr.  Strauss' 
theory  could  be  considered  in  the  previous  pages,  it 
seemed  desirable  to  describe  a  little  more  fully  some 
of  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  his  insidious  work. 
This,  after  a  calm  and,  so  far  as  possible,  impartial 
study  of  it,  is  accordingly  attempted  in  the  ensuing 
pages.  To  track  the  author  into  all  his  details  would, 
of  course,  require  a  work  nearly  as  voluminous  as  his 
own.  But  it  is  conceived  that  the  following  observa- 
tions,  however  general,  may  be  in  some  degree  useful 
in  putting  the  young  and  unlearned  reader  upon  his 
guard. 

First,  then ;  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  very  title 
of  the  work  is  a  ludicrous  misnomer.  Instead  of 
being  called  *  The  Life  of  Jesus,^  ('  critically  ex* 
amined,'  or  otherwise, )  it  ought  rather  to  be  entitled 
*  A  collection  of  all  the  difficulties  and  discrepancies 
which  honest  criticism  has  discovered,  and  perverted 
ingenuity  has  imagined,  in  the  four  evangelists.'* 

Secondly;  though  composed  certainly  in  a  very 
calm,  or  rather  in  a  very  frigid,  style,  there  perhaps 
never  was  a  book  which  more  completely  realised  the 
idea  conveyed  in  a  favourite  term  of  the  Germans, 
'  one-sidedness '  (einseitigkeit). 

Every  candid  mind  must  admit  that  the  question 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  a  question  of  conflicting 
probabilities.  Now,  though  we  might  not  expect  to 
find  in  Strauss'  work,  devoted  as  it  is  to  a  special 
branch  of  the  vast  theme,  an  examination  and  refiita- 
tion  of  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Christianity  as 

*  ^  As  for  his  doctrines/  Quinet  says,  ^  thero  is  not)  I  thinks 
one  of  his  boldest  propositions  which  had  not  previously  been 
advanced,  sustained,  and  debated.  How,  then,  can  we  account 
for  the  celebrity  of  a  work  which  appears  tp  be  the  result  of  a 
general  spoliation  f ' 
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derived  from  external  sources  (the  incredibility,  nay, 
the  impossibUity  of  miracles  he  quietly  takes  for 
granted*),  yet  one  might  justly  have  expected  that 
in  endeavouring  to  reduce  the  gospels  to  fiction,  by 
exhibiting  their  supposed  discrepancies^  he  would  have 
given  some  space  at  least  to  the  consideration  of  those 
immensely  varied  internal  indications  of  truthfulness, 
artlessness,  and  reality,  of  those  undesigned,  because 
deeply  latent,  coincidences,  with  which  they  obviously 
abound.  These  indications  of  historic  verity  would,  at 
first  sight,  seem  beyond  the  reach  of  deliberate  fiction, 
and  much  more  of  accident;  while  in  number  they 
far  exceed  the  aggregate  of  those  discrepancies  with 
which,  in  justice,  they  ought  to  be  confronted  and 
compared.  Dr.  Strauss  cannot  but  be  aware  that 
this  general  exquisite  tone  of  historic  reality  is  not 
imaginary ;  inasmuch  as,  if  it  be  the  effect  of  *  art ' 
or  '  accident,'  it  has  imposed  on  many  of  the  acutest 
minds,  and  still  imposes  on  them,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  that  long  array  of  infidels  whose  rusty 
weapons  he  has  burnished  and  sharpened.  Yet  from 
Dr.  Strojuss'  work  not  the  slightest  notion  could  be 
formed,  that  there  were  any  such  evidences  to  be 
examined :  one  would  suppose  that  the  gospels  were 
little  more  than  a  tissue  of  contradictions  and  dis- 
crepancies, and  had  little  else  to  recommend  them  to 
mankind;  —  whose  credulous  deference  to  them,  if 
this  were  true,  would  be  a  perfectly  unaccountable 

*  As  this  is  an  important  point,  it  may  be  as  well  to  cite  Dr. 
Strauss'  express  words:  —  'Indeed  no  just  notion  of  the  trae 
nature  of  history  is  possible,  without  a  perception  of  the  inriola- 
bilitj  of  the  chain  of  second  causes  and  of  the  trnpossUnliiy  of 
miracles,* — Vol.  i.  Introduction,  sect.  13.  p.  64.,  English  transla- 
tion. AU  the  author  had  to  do  was  to  prove  this,  and  he  might 
have  spared  his  large  volumes  of  minute  criticism. 
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phenomenon,  more  incredible  than  any  of  the  miracles 
our  author  pronounces  impossible.  Indeed,  prudence 
itself  should  have  made  him  more  candid ;  for  the 
more  incongruous  and  contradictory  he  proves  the 
gospels,  the  more  arduous  he  makes  the  problem  im« 
posed  on  infidelity — of  accounting  for  their  reception 
and  success.  If  nothing  were  in  them  but  what  he 
finds  there, —  that  difficulty  neither  he  nor  any  man 
would  have  had  to  encounter. 

Dr.  Strauss  may  say,  perhaps,  that  it  was  not  his 
business  to  exhibit  the  other  side  of  the  argument : 
we  believe  him ;  or,  rather,  we  believe  that  it  was  not 
hiB pleasure;  for  it  was  his  business.  The  truth  is,  he 
was  an  advocate,  not  a  judge ;  a  special  pleader  for 
infidelity,  not  the  dispassionate  investigator  he  would 
be  thiought  to  be  ;  otherwise  he  could  not  have  failed 
to  notice  some  of  those  opposing  considerations  which 
have  imposed,  if  they  are  ill  founded,  on  many  of  the 
greatest  minds  of  the  species ;  which  made  a  Newton 
say,  that  he  discerned  more  indications  of  genuineness, 
authenticity,  and  truthfulness  in  the  Scriptures  than 
in  any  other  books  whatsoever. 

A  mind  intent  on  truth  would  have  endeavoured  to 
balance  the  evidence ;  it  is  sufficient  for  Dr.  Strauss 
to  exhibit  one  side.  It  is  as  though  he  hoped,  and 
not  vainly  (for,  from  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind,  it  is  assuredly  a  very  probable  result),  that,  by 
keeping  the  thoughts  of  the  reader  intent  for  a  suffi- 
cient time  exclusively  on  alleged  objections  and  discre- 
pancies, he  might  produce,  by  their  mere  accumu- 
lation, an  effect  which  would  be  in  some  danger  of 
being  dissipated  either  by  the  statement  of  the  counter- 
evidence,  or  by  a  statement  of  only  the  real  difficulties. 
To  let  the  mind  exist  for  a  time  in  an  atmosphere  of 
doubt  —  to  breathe  little  but  azote  —  is  one  of  the 
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easiest  and  most  compendious  ways  of  destroying 
faith.*  Accordingly  our  author  seems  much  more 
solicitous  about  the  number  than  about  the  quality  of 
the  objections ;  and  is  often  as  fond  of  exaggerating 
the  task  of  reconciling  points,  even  where  he  at  last 
allows  that  reconciliation  is  possible,  as  of  exhibiting 
the  force  of  more  formidable  objections.  In  a  word, 
there  is  no  work  in  the  perusal  of  which  it  is  more 
necessary  for  the  reader  to  remember  the  maxim, 
'  avdi  alteram  partem.^ 

;  Thirdly ;  but  whether  it  was  Dr.  Strauss'  exclusive 
business  or  pleasure  —whichever  the  reader  pleases  — 
to  detect  *  holes  *  in  the  garments  of  the  evangelists, 

*  This  is  often  the  eflfect  even  of  works  the  very  object  of  which 
is  the  refutation  of  objections,  if  they  are  exclusively  devoted  to 
such  refutation.  Speaking  of  some  such  works  Dr.  Graves,  in 
the  introduction  to  his  work  on  the  Pentateuch,  well  obseryeSi 
'  Those  who  were  employed  in  refuting  the  objections  of  any  one 
particular  antagonist,  were  almost  inevitably  led  to  magnify  these 
objections  beyond  their  relative  importance  in  any  general  con- 
sideration of  the  subject.  The  same  writers  also  were  frequently 
induced  to  employ  their  attention  almost  exclusively  on  such  pas- 
sages as  seemed  obscure  or  objectionable,  and  pass  with  less  dis- 
tinct notice  the  clear  and  direct  arguments  and  proofs  which  were 
to  be  derived  from  those  parts  of  the  Sacred  History  which  scep- 
ticism itself  could  scarcely  venture  to  attack ;  thus  suffering  the 
adversary  of  revealed  truth  to  lead  its  advocate  from  the  strongest 
to  the  weakest  ground,  and  prevent  him  from  employing  those 
topics  which  would  operate  most  powerfully  on  every  candid 
and  unprejudiced  mind.  Works  constructed  on  this  plan  have 
sometimes  a  most  pernicious  effect  on  the  young,  the  uninformed, 
and  the  wavering ;  they  lead  them  to  consider  Revelation  as  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  obscurities,  and  founded  chiefly  on  questionable 
facts ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  great  truths  it  establishes  are 
as  clear  and  as  intelligible  as  they  are  important ;  and  the  series 
of  proofs  on  which  it  rests,  when  viewed  in  their  natural  order, 
are  so  firmly  connected  and  plainly  conclusive,  that  if  considered 
with  attention  and  candour,  they  carry  with  them  the  fullest 
conviction.' 
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has  he  ever  made  the  rents  which  he  pretends  only  to 
find?  In  a  word,  has  he  dealt  fairly  by  the  oh- 
jecHons  ?  We  fearlessly  answer  that  he  has  not.  The 
paraded  discrepancies  are  frequently  assumed ;  some- 
times even  manufactured. 

Let  us  take  a  single  example  by  way  of  illustration. 
The  account  of  the  entertainment  given  to  Jesus  at 
Bethany  before  the  last  Passover,  which  has  often 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Harmonists,  is  related 
by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  John.  It  is  nearly  the  uni- 
versal opinion  of  critics,  that  these  evangelists  refer 
to  the  same  event,  and  that  the  entertainment  is  a 
totally  different  one  from  that  described  by  Luke, 
eh.  vii.  36 — 50.  This  last  was  apparently  given  at  a 
different  time,  in  a  different  place,  and  under  different 
circumstances.  One  incident,  indeed,  of  a  similar 
nature,  is  recorded  in  both ;  namely,  the  grateful  sect 
of  a  woman  (very  differently  characterised,  however,' 
in  the  two  cases),  who  shows  her  love  to  the  Lord  by 
a  costly  act  of  personal  attention.  Every  thing  else 
is  different.* 

Now,  in  the  account  of  the  entertainment  at 
Bethany,  as  described  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  John, 
there  is  absolutely  no  note  of  time ;  and  unless  such 
time  were  fixed  in  the  narrative  itself,  or  the  narrative 
itself  formed  part  of  a  work  of  professed  chronology, 
we  should  have  no  right  to  fix  it ;  for  nothing  is  more 
common  in  regular  history,  and  still  more  in  bio- 

*  Oreswell  says,  'The  unction  at  Bethanj  is  recorded  bj  St. 
Matthew,  St  Mark,  and  St.  John,  between  any  of  whose  accounts 
asd  Luke  (vii.  36—50.),  where  also  an  unction  is  related,  the  dif- 
ference is,  as  I  think,  so  palpable  and  so  indisputable,  that,  not- 
withstanding  the  trouble  which  some  learned  men  have  taken  to* 
pToye  them  ihe  same,  I  should  consider  it  a  waste  of  time  and 
argument  seriously  to  prore  them  distinct.' — GreswelFs  Disserta^ 
Hans  upon  the  Harmony  of  the  Gospeisy  vol.  ii,  p.  127. 
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graphical  collectanea  (which  is  probably  the  most 
characteristic  description  of  the  gospels),  to  introduce 
an  incident  —  not  because  it  occurred  at  the  same 
time  with  those  amidst  which  it  is  inserted  — but  to 
throw  some  light  on  them,  or  supply  some  link  in 
relation  to  them.  * 

Yet  Strauss,  without  qualification,  says,  ^  Neither 
is  the  time  of  the  occurrence  precisely  the  same ;  for, 
according  to  Matthew  and  Marky  the  scene  takes  place 
after  the  solemn  entrance  of  Jesus  into  Jerusalemy 
only  two  daysj  at  the  utmost,  before  the  Passover; 
according  to  John^  on  the  other  hand,  before  the 
entrance,  as  early  as  six  days  prior  to  the  Passover/ 
This  positive  statement  of  the  time  (as  if  it  were  spe* 
cified  in  the  evangelists,  while  in  fact  it  is  merely 

f  John  says  (zii.  1.)  that  Christ  came  to  Bethany  ^siz  daja 
before  the  Passover;'  and  in  yer«12.  that  'on  the  morrow'  he 
made  his  triumphant  entry  into  Jerusalem.  The  account  of  the 
entertainment,  as  also  a  statement  of  the  resort  of  many  Jews  to 
Bethany  to  see  Jesus,  falls  between  these  notes  of  time ;  if  then  it 
did  not  occur  on  the  evening  previous  to  the  entry  (Jesus  retunaed 
to  Bethany,  let  us  recollect,  on  several  successive  evwings),  John 
may  have  aniudptjUed  these  transactions  at  Bethany  for  some 
special  reason ;  and  in  this  case  the  rp  iiravpioy  will  be  connected 
with  the  note  of  time  in  the  first  verse  of  the  chapter.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  be  more  natural  to  connect  that  note  of  time  with 
the  entertainment,  it  does  not  prevent  the  supposition  that,  for 
some  special  reason  (as  Gresweli  and  Robinson  both  think)^ 
Matthew  and  Mark  may  have  postponed  their  account  of  it.  One 
states  that  two  days  before  the  Passover,  Jesus  predicts  his  ap- 
proaching betrayal,  and  the  other  that  at  that  date  his  enemies 
were  plotting  his  death.  Both  afterwards  give^an  account  of  the 
incident  at  Bethany,  but,  like  John,  without  any  note  ^  Itnw; 
Neither  John  nor  they  limit  the  time  in  the  incident  itself;  if  the 
context  in  John  be  assumed  to  fix  it,  we  need  not  assume  that 
theirs  does ;  if  theirs  be  assumed  to  fix  it^  we  need  not  assume 
that  John's  does.  Strauss  assumes  both,  and  then  speaks  as  if  he 
had  assumed  nothing. 
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inferred  by  Strauss  from  the  context),  is  a  specimen 
of  his  usual  licence.  He  assumes  that  he  may  treat 
the  gospels  as  if  they  were  chronological  tables. 
Though  no  date  is  affixed  to  the  incident  in  question, 
he  chooses  to  place  it  between  the  two  nearest  dates 
he  can  find ;  and  then  gives  the  date,  not  as  if  it  were 
an  inference  of  his  own,  but  as  if  the  evangelists  had 
inserted  it  in  the  account  of  the  incident  itself ! 

Again ;  Matthew  and  Mark  say,  the  woman  poured 
the  ointment  on  Christ's  head ;  John,  that  she  anointed 
his  feet.  Here  is  another  discrepancy,  exclaims  Dr. 
Strauss.  How  so  ?  the  reader  rejoins.  May  not  both 
be  true  ? — Once  more ;  Matthew  says,  that  the  *  dis- 
ciples' —  Mark,  that  *some  of  them  who  were  pre- 
sent '  *—  John,  that  ^  Judas '  —  manifested  indignation 
at  the  spectacle.  Here  are  more  discrepancies,  ex-* 
claims  Dr.  Strauss.  Why  so  ?  it  may  be  retorted 
again.  May  not  all  have  been  right  ?  And  to  show 
that  the  narrative  involves  no  contradiction,  may  it 
not  be  asked,  whether,  if  the  same  historian  had  said, 
<  that  the  woman  broke  an  alabaster  box  of  ointment, 
and  both  poured  the  perfume  on  the  Lord's  head,  and 
also  anointed  his  feet  —  that  some  who  were  present 
murmured,  and  amongst  the  rest  Judas,'  would  Dr. 
Strauss,  or  any  one  else,  have  thought  there  was  any 
thing  in  it  which  required  criticism  ?  Why  then 
should  he  affirm  this,  because  a  portion  of  the  facts 
appears  in  one  historian,  and  a  portion  in  another? 

Again ;  Matthew  and  Mark  expressly  describe  this 
ttitertainment  in  Bethany  as  taking  place  at  the  house 
of  ^  Simon  the  Leper.'  John  does  not  mention  the 
name  of  the  host;  but  still  states  that  it  was  in 
Bethany;  that  Mary  the  sister  of  Lazarus  was  the 
person  who  broke  the  box  of  ointment ;  that  Martha 
served.  —  Matthew  and  Mark  were  most  probably 
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mistaken,  argues  Dr.  Strauss ;  from  the  above  parti* 
culars,  it  must  have  been  the  house  of  Lazarus  where 
the  entertainment  was  given !  And  this,  too,  although 
Lazarus  himself  is  introduced  by  John  in  terms  which 
much  more  naturally  suggest  the  idea  that  he  was  a 
guest  rather  than  the  host.  ^  He  was  one  of  those  who 
sat  at  table  with  Jesus '  (r&v  o-uvavaxf ifttvoiv  odtrwi). 
The  reason,  however,  of  the  arbitrary  conjecture  is 
immediately  obvious.  Ha^ng  by  this  licence  of  sup- 
positions proved^  in  his  way,  that  John  meant  that 
the  scene  took  place  in  the  house  of  Lazarus,,  thougb 
he  does  not  say  that  «it  did ;  and  that  therefore 
Matthew  and  Mark  are  in  error,  when  they  positively 
say  it  took  place  elsewhere^  he  not  only  concludes  that 
Matthew  and  Mark  hastily  wrote  on  erroneous  in- 
formation ;  but  that  such  divergences  (entirely  of  his 
own  making,  be  it  remembered)  justify  the  supposition 
that  the  wholly  different  narrative  given  by  Luke  is 
but  a  distorted  account  of  the  same  entertainment^ 
and  affords  a  further  proof  of  the  fetcility  with  which 
the  legends  of  the  Gospel  were  varied,  augmented/ 
and  embellished  I  That  is,  having  tortured  the  very 
variations  in  the  same  narrative  (which  simply  prove 
that  there  was  no  collusion)  into  a  proof  that  parts  of 
the  narrative  are  successive  products  of  fiction,  he 
proceeds  to  argue  that  a  narrative  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent event  is  but  another  variation  of  the  same 
variations ;  and  then,  assuming  that  it  was  so,  proceeds* 
complacently  to  draw  his  conclusion  that  nearly  the 
whole  is  divested  of  historic  credibility.  Yet  he  has 
nothing  whatever  to  found  this  assumed  identification 
of  the  two  narratives  upon,  except  that  it  does  not 
seem  probable  that  two  women  should  have  proffered 
a  not  unusual  mark  of  respect  (though  more  costly 
than  usual)  to  an  honoured  guest ;  costiy  in  this  case, 
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because  proportionate  to  the  love  and  veneration  of 
the  parties  towards  their  great  Master  and  Bene- 
factor. 

.  la  short,  there  is  nothing  which  may  not  be  proved 
or  disproved  in  history  by  such  a  style  of  criticism  — 
.such  a  licence  of  conjecture  and  assumption.  There 
are  no  historic  writers  in  the  world  whose  narrative^ 
might  not  be  resolved  into  myths  by  the  consistent 
application  of  the  same  artifices. 

There  is  no  injustice  in  saying  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  difficulties  on  which  Dr.  Strauss  ex- 
patiates are,  in  the  same  manner,  difficulties  which 
-he'  assumes  to  be  insoluble,  because  he  first  assumes 
the  conditions  which  make  them  so.  Such  a  critic  is 
to  historic  truth,  what  the  concave  lens  is  to  light. 
Parallel  rays  become  divergent,  and  convergent  rays 
•are  rendered  parallel.  At  all  events,  they  have  a 
focus  as  distant  as  our  author  chooses  to  place  it. 

Fourthly;  our  author  appears  to  act  on  certain 
comprehensive,  though  novel  canons  of  historic  criti- 
cism, the  adoption  of  which  renders  his  present  task, 
or  any  other  achievement  of  the  like  kind  which  he 
taay  propose  to  himself,  a  very  easy  one ;  as  first,  that 
if  an  event  be  not  in  his  judgment  probable,  that 
circumstance  shall  often  be  sufficient  at  once  to 
neutralise  the  positive  testimony  which  affirms  it; 
'secondly,  that  if  he  can  point  to  an  event  or  narrative 
in  the  Old  Testament  analogous  to  one  in  the  New,  the 
foiiner  may  be  adduced  as  a  proof  of  the  mythical 
origin  of  the  latter ;  thirdly,  that  if  the  *  not  probable ' 
•reaches,  in  his  judgment,  the  impossible  (in  which 
category  he  ranks  both  miracle  and  prophecy),  it  is  to 
be  rejected  at  once ;  which  of  course  ought  to  super- 
sede aU  discussion  with  regard  to  the  majority  of  the 
narratives  of  the  gospels;  fourthly,  if  a  narrative 
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is  summary  and  general,  it  may  be  suspected  that  the 
author  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts ;  if  it 
is  full  of  little  dramatic  traits,  he  may  be  suspected  of 
embellishment.  A  word  or  two  on  each  of  these, 
accompanied  by  as  many  illustrations.* 

*  The  more  important  of  these  novel  canons  are  expressly 
avowed  by  Strauss,  in  lajing  down  his  *  criteria  by  which  to  dis- 
tingaish  the  unhistorical  in  the  gospel  narrative.'-^ /n^riNltie^iiMiy 
sect  16.  We  may  summarily  reject,  he  tells  us,  all  mirades,  pro- 
phecies, narratives  of  angels  and  of  demons^  and  the  like,  as 
simply  'impossible'  and  irreconcilable  with  the  known  and  uni- 
versal laws  which  govern  the  course  of  events ;'  he  deciding  (but, 
unhappily,  not  proving)  that  '  the  absolute  cause  never  disturbs 
the  chain  of  secondary  causes  by  single  arbitrary  acts  of  inter- 
position/— We  are,  in  a  similar  manner>  to  regard,  with  extreme 
suspicion,  whatever  does  not  follow  the  ordinary  experience  of 
mortals ;  as,  for  example,  any  very  extraordinary  precocity  in  an 
individual;  or  what  is  'psychologically  improbable,'  as  when  a 
person  is  described  as  'feeling,  thinking,  acting,  in  a  manner 
directly  opposed  to  his  own  ^habitual  mode  and  that  of  men  in 
general;'  a  rule  which,  considering  that  half  history  is  a  record  of 
human  inconsistencies — many  of  them  outrageous  enough — is, 
even  on  Strauss'  theory,  to  be  '  cautiously  applied*'  Indeed,  if  His 
theory  of  Christianity  be  true,  its  reception  by  mankind  is  itself 
the  strangest  of  all  these  'psychological'  inconsistencies;  so  that 
he  ought  by  rights  to  abandon  his  theory  by  this  very  criierian 
for  justly  applying  it:  and  affirm  either  that  Christianity  mtut  be 
true,  or  that  it  has  not  been  believed. — Lastly,  'If  the  form  be 
poetical,  or  the  actors  converse  in  a  more  diffuse  and  elevated 
strain  than  might  be  expected  from  their  training  and  situations^ 
such  discourses,  at  all  events,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  historical;' 
but  then,  conveniently  enough,  the  '  absence  of  these  marks  of  the 
"  unhistorical"  are  also  quite  compatible  with  the  mythical  cha- 
racter of  the  composition^  "  since  the  mythus  oflten  wears  the  most 
simple  and  apparently  historical  form."'  By  these  means,  the 
banquet  of  history  may  be  made  as  airy  as  that  which  feasted  the 
eyes  and  mocked  the  st(Mnach  of  the  craving  Sancho,  in  his  island 
of  Barataria.  There  is  not  a  dish  which  the  wand  of  our  critical 
Pedro  Eezio  de  Aguero  cannot  cause  to  vanish  from  the  table; 
and  it  is  well  if  he  allows  us  the  '  hundred  confected  wafers,  and  a 
few  thin  slices  of  quince.' 
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1.  Such  and  such  an  event,  or  such  and  such  a 
conjunction  of  events,  Dr.  Strauss  often  thinks  it 
sufficient  at  once  to  dismiss,  as  in  his  judgment 
improbable.  Thus  he  finds  that  Jesus  is  represented 
as  making  a  disclosure  of  his  Messiahship  to  the  woman 
of  Samaria.  ^What  could  induce  Jesus  to  send 
roaming  into  the  futurity  of  religious  history  the  con- 
t^nplation  of  a  woman,  whom  he  should  rather  have 
induced  to  examine  herself,  and  to  ponder  on  the  cor* 
ruptUms  of  her  own  heart  V  •  And  as  Dr.  Strauss 
can  find  no  satisfactory  answer  unless  it  were  a  vain* 
glorious  wish  to  elicit  from  her,  ^  at  any  cost,'  an  ac« 
knowledgment  of  Messianic  claims ;  and  as  it  would 
be  unjust  to  ascribe  this  design  to  Jesus,  we  must  im* 
pute  the  incident  to  Hhe  glorifying  legend'  or  Hhe 
idealising  biographer!' — He  finds  it  stated  that  the 
disciples  mistook  those  words  of  our  Lord,  ^  Lazarus 
sleepeth,  but  I  go  that  I  may  awake  him  out  of  sleep;' 
it  is  improbable,  he  says. — He  thinks  the  same  of  their 
misconstruction  of  his  words  at  the  well  of  Samaria, 
^  I  have  meat  to  eat  that  ye  know  not  of.'  '  It  is  in 
the  fourth  evangelist's  manner,^  says  Dr.  Strauss, 
*  which  we  have  learned  to  recognise  by  so  many 
examples.  They  are  amongst  those  carnal  interpre- 
tations of  expressions  intended  spiritually  by  Jesus, 
which  are  of  habitual  occurrence  in  the  fourth  gospel, 
and  are  therefore  suspicious ; '  that  is,  whatever  is  cha- 
racteristic of  classes  of  persons  must  be  suspicious, 
for  such  characteristic  tndts  must  be  frequently  recur- 
rent. —  He  finds  that  the  rulers  are  represented  as 
mocking  Christ  on  the  cross,  with  the  words,  ^He 
trusted  in  God ;  let  him  deliver  him  now  if  he  will 
have  him ;' —  it  is  improbable,  says  Strauss,  '  for  these 
words  are  taken  from  a  psalm,  in  which  they  are  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  ungodly,  and  the  Sanhedrists 
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could  not  have- adopted  them  without' voluntarily  as- 
suming that  character ;  which  they  would  surely  have 
taken  care  to  avoid.'  Hypocrites  and  murderers  are 
not  so  punctilious.  As  if  they  were  likely  to  prove 
particularly  solicitous  about  perfect  consistency  of 
character  I  It  is  a  wonder  Dr.  Strauss  did  not  also 
prove  that  it  is  *  improbable'  that  they  would  have 
ucted  like  '  the  ungodly/  and  thus  rendered  dubious 
the  fact  of  the  crucifixion. 

In  these  instances  of  a  liberal  application  of  an 
entirely  novel  canon  of  historical  criticism,  no  pains 
have  been  taken  to  select  the  worst.  They  are  such 
as  occur  every  few  pages ;  and  as  we  might  have 
selected  some  examples  less  flagrant,  so  we  might 
have  given  very  many  still  more  so.  To  us  it  appears 
that  a  man  might  just  as  well  argue  that,  since  the 
rout  at  Cressy  and  Poitiers  is  d  priori  improbable;  the 
return  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba  improbable ;  his  expe- 
dition to  Russia  improbable,  we  are  therefore  iat  li* 
berty  to  reject  these,  and  a  thousand  other  events. 
Indeed,  there  is  hardly  any  thing  that  may  not^  in 
this  quiet  way,  be  rejected  as  iinprobable,  unless  it  be 
that  Dr.  Strauss  should  ever  find  any  thing  that  is 
frobahle. 

But  though  full  of  arbitrary  assumptions  himself, 
he  will  scarcely  allow  hypothesis  or  conjecture,  even 
when  most  fairly  adopted  by  his  opponents.  It  is 
strange  and  improbable,  he  argues,  that  supposing 
Joseph  was  compdled  to  repair  to  Bethlehem  to  the 
<5en8us,  Mary  should  have  gone  with  him,  since  only 
the  males  were  required  to  go.  *  There  might  be 
a  dozen  reasons,  of  which  we  know  nothing,*  ex- 
claim the  critics.  *  But  they  are  all  imaginary  reasons,* 
rejoins  Dr.  Strauss.  *  And  is  not  your  "  no  reason" 
equally  imaginary  ?'   may  surely  be  fairly  retorted. 
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*  You  are  perpetually  employing  these  "  no  reasons.'' 
Suffer  us  to  imagine  a  few  reasons ;  and  we  may  do 
so  with  the  more  justice,  inasmuch  as  any  mode  of 
reconciling  alleged  discrepancies  of  fact  and  statement, 
however  hypothetical,  is  truly  valid  as  a  reply  to  your 
charge  ot  contradictions ;  while  an  arbitrary  assumption 
of  "  no  reasons"  for  a  fact  asserted  by  an  historian,  is 
universally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  precarious 
«f.llmodV.f««oning.' 

2.  If  our  author  finds  any  event  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment similar  to  any  in  the  New,  such  analogy  (often 
faint  enough)  becomes  forthwith  the  suggestive  em-> 
bryo  of  the  evangelical  narrative,  or  one  of  the  ele-^ 
ments  out  of  which  it  was  constructed,  and  determines 
it  to  be  instantly  of  mythical  origin.  This  is  a  conve* 
nient  rule,  since  all  history,  sacred  or  profane,  ^  while 
the  constitution  of  human  nature  remains  the  same' 
(to  quote  the  language  of  the  philosophic  Thucydides) 
will  reproduce  and  exhibit  closely  analogous  events^ 
Does  he  find,  for  example,  instances  of  celebrated 
Hebrews,  the  children  of  long  childless  parents? 
That  is.sufiicient  to  account  for  the  mythical  tale  of 
the  Baptist's  parentage !  Does  he  find  that  Jesus  is 
represented  as  seated  by  a  ^well,'  when  the  Samaritan 
woman  met  with  him  ?  It  is  that  *  idyllic  locality 
with  which  the  old  Hebrew  legend  associates  so  many 
critical  incidents ! '  *  Therefore,  of  course,  the  incident 
is  mythical.  Jesus  meets  with  a  woman  there:  so  did 
£liezer  meet  with  Rebekah,  and  Jacob  with  Rachel ; 
and  hence  the  evangelic  fable !   ^  Jesus  begs  of  the 

•  *  He  who  remembers  what  the  *  well'  is  and  ever  has  been 
in  the  £ast,  will  little  wonder  that  historic  scenes  are.  often 
connected  wit&  it.  The  frequent  mention  of  this  /  idyllic  local- 
ity' in  Oriental  narrative  is  hardly  more  ^  suspicious'  than  similar 
refer^ces  to  the  ancient  ^  forum/  or  the  modern  *  market-place^'   • 
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Woman  to  let  him  drink ;  so  does  Eliezer  of  Rebekah: ' 
nothing  less  than  demonstration,  of  course,  that  the 
Gospel  narrative  is  but  an  adaptation  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament &cts,  or  rather  a  new  romance  made  oat  of 
an  old  one !  The  star  of  Bethlehem  is  similarly  sug- 
gested by  that  in  the  prophecy  of  Balaam ;  and  the 
transfiguration  by  the  vbit  of  Moses  to  Sinai.  The 
birth  of  Christ  is  made  known  to  the  shepherds  at 
Bethlehem,  while  ^watching  their  flocks ;'  so  is  Moses 
Wisited  by  a  heavenly  apparition*  under  somewhat 
similar  circumstances,  and  ^  God  took  David  from  his 
sheepfolds  to  be  the  shepherd  of  his  people/  Who 
can  fail  to  see  that  such  incidents  are  the  obvious  germ 
of  the  evangeUcal  myth  ?— Into  what  pleasant  romance 
may  we  transform  history,  if  we  are  at  liberty  to  as- 
sume what  have  been  i^orantly  taken  for  ^  historic 

There  is  an  end  of  all  history,  if  we  are  to  indulge 
conjecture  in  this*  way.  A  man  may  as  well  argue 
that  the  emulous  valour  of  the  two  soldiers,  T.  Pulfio 
and  L.  Yarenus,  in  the  fifth  book  of  CsBsar's  Gallic  war, 
was  no  doubt  a  fiction  suggested  by  the  narrative  of 
the  similar  rivals  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Anabasis 
of  Xenophon ;  or  attribute  the  proffer  of  the  crown  to 
Cromwell  and  its  rejection  by  him,  to  the  similar  event 
related  of  Caasar. 

3.  But  when  our  author  comes  to  the  miraculous  or 
the  prophetic,  then  how  delightfully  easy  is  his  task  I 
His  curt  axiom  of  historical  criticism  —  that  the  super- 
natural is  incredible  and  impossible  —  instantly  disf 
poses  of  whole  chapters  which  would  otherwise  seem 
impressed  with  every  internal  mark,  and  supported  by 
every  external  proof  of  their  truthfiilness.  *  The  su- 
pernatural,' it  is  said,  ^here  shows  we  are  not  on 
historic  ground ;  there  is  so  much  about  angels,  de- 
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mons,  mirades ;  of  course  this  is  not  to  be  literally 
believed,  and  cannot  be  true.'  —  Dr.  Strauss  vehe-* 
mently  exclaims  against  it  as  a  petitio  pnndpii^  if  a 
critic  assigns  supernatural  power  as  a  solution  of  any 
difficulty.  But  then  is  it  any  worse  than  his  ovon 
petitio  principii — ^that  a  narrative  is  at  once  tobe  re« 
jected  because  it  involves  the  preternatural  ?  In  fact, 
it  only  shows  that  neither  party  in  this  war  of  critical 
objections  can  bring  the  contest  to  a  decisive  termina* 
tion.  The  question  must  be  carried  higher,  and  the 
previous  general  credibility  of  the  evidence  for  Chris* 
tianity  ascertained  and  determined  on  the  entire  ba- 
lance of  evidence.  Let  that  be  established,  and  it 
will  crush  to  atoms  by  its  weight  the  frail  fabric  raised 
on  a  discrepancy  here  and  there.  On  the  other  hand, 
let  Dr.  Strauss  prove  what  he  so  preposterously  takes 
for  granted,  ^  that  miracles  are  impossible ; '  and  he 
need  not  strain  criticism,  not  to  say  honesty,  to  effect 
the  downfall  of  a  system  which  is  absolutely  dependent 
on  its  supernatural  claims,  and  frankly  avows  that 
dependence. 

But  though  Dr.  Strauss  generally  relies  in  the  case 
of  miracles  on  his  usual  comprehensive  d  priori  reason 
for  rejecting  them,  he  is  sometimes  at  the  superfluous 
pains  of  trying  to  prove  them  historically  improbable  ; 
and  then  exhibits  his  usual  licence  of  conjecture. 
Thus  he  thinks  that  since  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus 
is  not  mentioned  by  the  three  first  evangelists,  it  is 
most  improbable  that  it  should  have  been  known  by 
them ;  therefore  it  is  all  but  certain  that  it  was  not 
known ;  if  not  known  to  them,  it  could  only  be  from 
its  not  having  occurred ;  therefore  it  is  certainly  to  be 
rgected :  an  ingenious  sorites,  by  which  we  may  at 
any  time  dispense  with  the  positive  testimony  of  an 
historian,  if  we  do  not  find  what  he  relates,  related 
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also  by  other  historians !  But  in  this  and  other  cases, 
if  Dr.  Strauss  had  but  proved  his  postulatum  that  ^  a 
miracle  is  impossible/  he  might  have  dispensed  with 
this  circuitous  way  of  proving,  from  assumptions  of 
historic  probabilities  and  improbabilities,  that  it  is  icUso 
in  some  degree  '  improbable.' 

,  On  the  same  asdoms  our  author  disposes  at  once, 
by  one  comprehensive  excision,  of  all  possibility  of 
proofs  from  prophecy ;  prophecy  cannot  be  true. 
Yet,  as  before,  he  here  employs  the  assumptions  he 
denies  to  others.  It  is  unreasonable,  in  his  judgment, 
to  infer  that  any  event  mentioned  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  ancient  prophecies ; 
because  we  are  there  in  the  re^on  of  the^super^ 
natural;' nay,  by  the  ingenious  assumptions  he  is 
pleased  to  make,  it  is  impossible,  even  if  there  are  true 
prophecies,  that  they  can  ever  be  proved  to  be  so ; 
since  the  moment  he  sees  any  apparent  similarity 
between  any  statement  in  the  Old  Testament  and  any 
event  in  the  New,  that  similarity,  ipso  facto j  afibrda 
him  indications  of  the  mythical  origin  of  the  New- 
Testament  narrative ;  and  the  more  exact  the  corre- 
spondence, the  stronger  the  indications :  so  that  the 
conformity  of  the  event  no  longer  proves  the  truth 
of  the  prophecy ;  but  the  fact  of  the  prophecy  is 
uniformly  considered  the  cause  of  the  *  myth.'  We 
ought  not  perhaps  to  be  much  surprised  if  in  a  similar 
way  some  disciple  of  Dr.  Strauss  should  prove  that 
the  Jews  by  a  sort  of  dramatised  myth  have  been 
pleased  to  'disperse'  themselves  ^ among  all  nations,' 
and  have'  done  so  at  different  periods  of  history,' 
because  they  found  in  their  ancient  writings  it  became* 
them  to  be  zealous  for  the  honour  of  their  ancientr 
lawgiver  and  prophets;  that,  in  a  similar  manner,: 
nations  hostile  to  Christianity  have  embraced  it,  not; 
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1[>ecause  it  was  truly  predicted  that  they  should,  bat 
in  order  to  render  that  declaration  a  true  prediction ; 
and  that  even  such  phenomena  as  Dr.  Strauss  '- —  appar 
rently  foreshadowed  in  the  most  distinct  manner  -— * 
are  no  more  than  a  sort  of  practical  myths  to  which 
those  prophecies  have  given  rise !  At  all  events,  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  fail ;  for  if  any  one  pleads  the 
conformity  of  an  event  with  the  prediction  as  a  proof 
of  the  truth  of  the  latter,  our  author  is  immediately 
armed  with  his  comprehensive  posttdatuniy  as  in  the 
case  of  miracles: — *We  here  get  into  the  region  of 
the  supernatural ;  of  course  nothing  is  to  be  believed 
there.'  Have  we  any  more  business  to  believe  his 
easy  assumptions,  that  circumstantial,  and  seemingly 
well-attested  histories,  are  no  more  than  universally 
accredited  myths,  constructed  because  men  were  pre- 
disposed to  realise  ancient  prophecy  ?  especially  in  the 
many  cases,  in  which  so  far  as  we  know  the  conditions 
of  their  history,  they  certainly  could  not  have  thus 
realised  them,  if  they  would ;  and  so  far  as  we  can 
judge  of  human  motives,  would  not  have  realised  them 
in  suck  a  form  if  they  could  ? 

And  here  it^may  be  worth  while  to  observe  some  of 
the  strange  consequences  which  must  fdlow  from  the 
admission  of  Dr.  Strauss'  theory  of  the  mythical  origin 
of  Christianity,  namely,  that  it  was  little  more  than 
a  super-fcetation  on  Jewish  prejudices,  and  the  na- 
tural product  of  Messianic  legends  and  fables.  It 
appears,  first,  that  the  genius  of  that  nation  having 
ever  been  pre-eminently  exclusive,  this  product  of 
their  prgudices  is  mainly  characterised  by  the  re- 
nunciation  of  their  prejudices;  secondly,  that  though 
the  peculiar  product  of  their  national  prepossesdons, 
it  was  rejected  and  is  still  rejected  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  nation;  thirdly,  that  though  their 
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ancient  prophecies  led  them  to  dote  upon  the  idea  of 
a  triumphant  and  conquering  Messiah,  —  a  prepoa- 
session  in  which  the  early  advocates  of  Christianity 
seem  to  have  originally  had  their  full  share,  —  this 
product  of  their  prepossessions  is  directly  ofq>osed  to 
that   notion,    and   exhibits  to  them  the  repulsive 
novelty  of  a  crucified  and  suffering  Messiah;  fourthly, 
that  though  their  prepossessions  prompted  them,  as 
they  ever  have  done,  to  monopolise  the  fiivour  of  the 
Deity,  these  prepossessions  somehow  dictated  a  system 
which  lays  the  axe  at  the  root  of  that  darling  hypo* 
thesis :  fifthly,  that  this  product  of  national  prepos* 
sessions,  founded  on  old  Messianic  fables  and  myths, 
though  it  was  not  acceptable  to  the  taste  of  the 
majority  of  the  nation,  yet  was  extensively  received 
by  nations  to  which  not  only  no  Messianic  myths 
could  have  been  acceptable,  but  to  which  all  Messianic 
myths  must  have  been  odious;  that,  in  short,  the 
system  did  not  meet  the  prejudices  of  those  who, 
according  to  the  theory,  must  have  been  prejudiced  in 
its  favour ;  and  did  suit  the  prejudices  of  Uiose  who, 
according  to  that  or  any  other  theory,  must  have  been 
pr^udieed  against  it  I     A  curious  hypothesis  it  would 
certainly  be  —  and  yet  a  strictly  parallel  one  — 
which  should  assure  us  that  a  certain  religious  insti- 
tution (making  the  most  enormous  demands  on  men's 
credulity,  if  false)  was  the  natural  effect  of  the  pre- 
vious historic  development  and  ancient  prepossessions 
of  the  English,  which  yet  was  somehow  vehemently 
rejected  by  the  bulk  of  the  English ;  but  was  never- 
theless received  implicitly  by  the  French  and  other 
nations,  their  mortal  enemies,  to  the  rejection  of  all 
the  institutions  which  had  been  the  growth  of  their 
aum  historical  development  and  andent  prepossessions. 
The  fact  is,  that  Christianity,  so  &r  from  being  the 
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natural  product  of  the  previous  condition  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  was  as  directly  opposed  to  all  which 
venerable  prepossession  and  ancestral  pride  taught 
them  most  fondly  to  cherish,  as  it  was  to  the  prejudices, 
superstitions,  and  philosophy  of  the  nations  around 
them.  St.  Paul  truly  represents  the  matter  when  he 
says  (in  the  words  cited  in  the  preceding  essay)  that 
'  Christ  was  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  to  the 
Greeks  foolishness/ 

4.  Another  ingenious  artifice  of  our  author  (though 
not  so  systematically  adopted  as  the  preceding)  is 
that  by  his  arbitrary  requirements,  the  just  conditions 
of  historical  representation  can  never  hp  fulfilled*  Is 
a  narrative  minutely  circumstantial  —  full  of  those 
little  traits,  those  incidental  touches  and  allusionis, 
which  are  in  general  regarded  as  proofs  of  reality  and 
truthfulness  ^beyond  the  reach  of  art?'  They  are 
dramatic  embeltishments  designed  to  enhance  the 
verisimilitude  of  the  story.  Is  the  narrative  bare 
and  meagre  ?  That  very  generality  and  vagueness  of 
statement  must  pass  for  proof  that  the  facts  are  not 
given  by  any  one  intimate  with  the  facts.  Some  of 
our  author's  countrymen  have  justly  commented  on 
this  convenient  ambiguity  in  the  decbions  of  the 
critical  oracle.  He  has  been  accused,  he  says,  of 
^  using  both  the  particularity  and  the  brevity  of  zuo*- 
ratives,  as  proofs  of  their  mythical  character.'  And  in 
spite  of  his  defence,  most  justly.  ^  In  all  cases,'  he 
tells  us,  ^  in  which  there  are  extant  two  accounts  of  a 
tiagie  fact,  the  one  full,  the  other  concise,  opinions 
may  be  divided  as  to  which  of  them  is  the  original. 
When  these  accounts  have  been  liable  to  the  modi* 
fications  of  tradition,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  tradition  has  two  tendencies ;  the  one  to  sublimate 
the  concrete  into  the  abstract,  the  individual  into  the 
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general;  the  other,  not  less  essential,  to  substitute 
arbitrary  fictions  for  the  historical  reality  which  is 
lost.  If  then  we  put  the  want  of  precision  in  the 
narrative  of  the  first  evangelist  to  the  account  of  the 
{ormer  function  of  the  legend,  ought  we  at  once  to  re- 
gard the  precision  and  dramatic  effect  of  the  other 
gospels  as  a  proof  that  their  authors  were  eye* 
witnesses  ?  Must  we  not  rather  examine  whether 
these  qualities  be  not  derived  from  the  second  func- 
tion of  the  legend?' 

We  soon  see  how  summary  this  examination  is, 
and  in  what,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  results*  As 
thus:  —  ^In  detailed  narratives,  of  which  we  shall 
presently  notice  many  examples,  while  Matthew 
simply  tells  what  Jesus  said  on  a  certain  occadon,  the 
two  other  evangelists  are  able  to  describe  the  glance 
with  which  his  words  were  accompanied.  (Mark,  iii. 
5. ;  X.  21. ;  Luke,  vi.  10.)  On  the  mention  of  a 
blind  beggar  of  Jericho,  Mark  is  careful  to  give  us  his 
name,  and  the  name  of  his  father  (x.  46. )»  From 
these  particulars  we  might  already  augwr  what  the 
exavrdnaAon  of  single  narratives  will  prove :  namely^ 
that  the  copiatisness  of  Mark  and  Luke  is  tlie  product 
of  the  second  function .  of  the  legend,  which  we  miay 
call  the  function  of  en^ellishmentJ  —  With  two  such 
^  functions '  of  the  ^  legend,'  the  ^  function  '  of  the 
historical  critic  becomes  easy  enough. 

Almost  every  inconvenient  narrative  may  of  course 
easily  be  found  too  long  or  too  short,  too  meagre  or 
too  minute.  On  such  principles,  if  Truth  herself 
were  to  photograph  a  scene  of  history,  it  would  be 
competent  to  Dr.  Strauss  to  prove  that  her  rays  were 
flatterers ;  he  might  exclaim,  with  Miss  Edgeworth's 
Irishman,  ^  that  the  picture  was  more  like  than  the 
original.' 
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5.  At  one  feature  in  Dr.  Strauss'  work  men  will 
certainly  do  well  to  wonder.  It  is  at  the  perfection 
which  the  critical  temperament  may  attain.  It  might 
d  priori  have  been  thought  impossible  that  any  man, 
whatever  his  conviction  that  the  wonderful  creations 
of  the  New  Testament  were  fictions  or  myths,  could 
have  glowed  so  little  in  treating  of  them — could  have 
felt  so  little  their  sublimity  or  beauty  —  could  have  so 
effectually  suppressed  all  emotion  in  applying  to  them 
the  canons  of  his  minute  criticism  —  or  evinced  so 
little  remorse  in  the  attempt  to  destroy  the  impres- 
sion of  their  historic  reality.  On  the  score  of  taste 
alone,  few  would  have  supposed  it  possible  that  a  man 
could  have  treated  the  scene  of  the  Last  Supper  —  the 
still  more  wonderfiil  scenes  of  Gethsemane  —  or  those 
of  the  Cross  and  Sepulchre,  with  so  little  power  of 
appreciating  their  intense  beauty,  sublimity,  and 
pathos.  An  iconoclast,  however  stolid,  could  hardly 
take  up  his  hammer  to  shiver  to  atoms  the  most 
exquisite  forms  of  sculpture  with  the  feelings  of  a  com- 
mon stonemason.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive 
that  there  is  another  in  all  the  world  to  match  our 
author  in  the  nil  admirari  vein  —  in  the  power  of 
preserving  a  stoical  apathy  in  the  presence  of  (to  say 
the  least)  the  divinest  conceptions  of  uninspired 
genius ;  or  one  who  is  so  utterly  a  stranger  to  that  en- 
thusiasm which  must  enter  as  an  integral  element  into 
the  constitution  of  a  critic,  if  he  is  to  be  equipped  for 
the  discharge  of  any  of  the  more  elevated  functions  of 
criticism.  Some  degree  of  this  enthusiasm,  indeed,  is 
essential  to  their  right  performance ;  and  in  its  utter 
absence  a  truly  great  critic  can  no  more  be  formed, 
even  though  he  possess  cart-loads  of  minute  learning, 
than  any  number  of  skeletons  can  make  a  living  man. 
How  different  is  the  tone  in  which,  with  similar  in- 
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fidelity,  a  more  poetic  soul,  like  that  of  Byron  or 
Shelley,  has  often  broken  out  into  spontaneous  homage 
to  the  glorious  poetry  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ! 
It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  Dr.  Strauss  thought 
it  his  duty  to  suppress  all  emotion ;  if  so,  it  must  be 
confessed  he  has  completely  succeeded  in  suppressing 
all  signs  of  it.  It  is  not  every  man  who  could  sponge 
out  the  pictures  of  Raphael  without  a  faltering  hand ; 
or  march  through  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre  or  the 
British  Museum  with  the  sole  purpose  of  applying  his 
-six-inch  rule  to  the  feet  and  hands  of  each. ancient 
statue,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  they  exactly  corre- 
sponded in  length ;  or  find  out,  by  chipping  them  with 
his  hammer  —  by  knocking  off  a  nose  here,  and  an 
ear  there  —  the  precise  mineralogical  character  of  the 
stone  or  marble  from  which  they  were  chiselled.  He 
gives  us,  more  perfectly  than  any  other  critic,  a  notion 
of  that  class  of  men  who,  in  the  bitter  language  of  one 
of  our  own  poets,  can 

^Botanise  upon  their  mother's  grave.'* 

*  When  Dr.  Strauss  does  deviate  (as  he  sometiBiet  does)  firom 
the  equanimitj  of  criticisiDi  it  certainly  is  not  in  the  direction  of  a 
genial  admiration  for  moral  beauty,  or  sublimitj,  or  pathos.  It  is 
to  indulge  himself  in  some  approach  to  a  joke  or  sneer^  in  which 
unhappily,  the  will  to  be  witty  has  not  been  seconded  by  natnre. 
Thus,  when  commenting  on  our  Lord's  triumphal  pi-oceseion  into 
Jerusalem  on  the  ass  on  which  man  had  never  before  riddeo,  he 
thinks  it  decorous  to  say,  '  One  does  not  understand  how  Jeans 
could  designedly  increase  the  difficulty  of  his  progress,  by  the 
choice  of  a  hitherto  unridden  animal ;  which,  unless  he  kept  it  in 
order  by  Divine  omnipotence  (for  the  most  consummate  homan 
fikill  would  not  suffice  for  this  on  his  first  riding),  must  inevitatkly 
have  occasioned  much  disturbance  to  the  triumphal  prooessioik 

To  such  an  inconvenience  Jesus  would  assuredly  not 

have  exposed  himself  without  a  cogent  reason The  authors 

of  the  intermediate  gospels  did  not  hesitate  to  receive  this  trait 
into  their  memoirs,  because  they,  indeed,  in  writing,  would  not 
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It  may  be  said  that  this  ia  a  question  of  taste.  It  is, 
but  not  of  taste  only ;  for,  as  already  said,  the  posses- 
aioii  of  something  like  a  stml  is  of  much  importance  in 
relation  to  all  the  higher  functions  of  criticism.  A 
more  genial  temperament  would  not  only  have  na- 
turally given  another  tone  to  many  of  the  criticisms 
of  Strauss,  but  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  right  ap- 
preciation of  many  of  the  points  of  which  he  treats. 
As  it  is,  he  resembles  many  a  commentator  on  our 
own  Shakspeare,  whose  proper  sphere  is  so  exclusively 
the  investigation  of  petty  details,  trivial  anachronisms, 
incongruities  of  costume,  and  errors  in  geography, 
that  they  never  attempt  criticisms  of  a  higher  order 
without  displaying  their  incompetence,  and  creating 
the  very  problems  which  they  then  strive  to  solve. 
In  like  manner  Strauss  often  makes  difficulties,  when 
in  reality  there  are  none,  and  where  many  more  philo- 
sophic critics  have  felt  that  there  is  none.  Thus,  to 
take  a  single  example ;  he  discovers  something  abso- 
lutely incredible  in  John's  mission  to  Jesus,  to  inquire 
whether  he  was  indeed  the  '  Messiah ;'  which,  says  he, 
after  the  scene  at  his  baptism,  John  could  not  doubt. 
The  probability  of  such  doubt,  only  a  deeper  know- 
experience  the  same  inconvenience  from  the  undisciplined  animal 
which  it  must  have  caused  to  Jesus  in  riding.'  It  is  not  in  every 
man's  power  to  be  wiiij;  but  it  is  in  every  n^an's  power  to  be 
decent.  If  not  too  much  to  ask,  we  should  request  Dr.  Strauss  in 
his  next  edition,  to  relapse^  in  this  and  some  few  other  passages, 
into  his  native  stolidity.  It  would  be  friendly  advice,  even  for 
his  own  sake ;  for  the  '  gods  have  not  made  him  witty,'  any  more 
than  ihey  made  poor  Audrey  'poetical;'  and  although  it  is  true 
t^at  lie  might  choose  subjeote  for  his  unwieldy  humour  in  which 
he  might  give  less  pain  to  his  readers,  it  is  impossible  that  he 
should  choose  any,  however  light  or  merry,  in  which  such  humour 
as  his  could  give  them  pleasure.  His  friends  should  remind 
him  that  it  is  more  easy  to  imitate  Gibbon's  infidelity  than 
GiMon's  wit 
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ledge  of  human  nature  than  our  critic  probably  pos- 
sesses, could  teach  him.  When  we  consider  the  strange 
mutations  of  the  human  mind,  under  different  cir- 
cumstances of  gladness  or  depression,  from  the  live- 
liest hopes  to  the  most  abject  fears,  — the  sudden  cloud 
of  scepticism  which  sometimes  troubles  the  brightness 
of  the  most  undoubted  conviction,  and  from  which 
even  the  mind  of  a  Chillingworth  or  a  Pascal  has  not 
been  always  free,  —  the  transient  catalepsy  which  will 
sometimes  seize  the  strongest  faith,  when  strongly 
tried ;  —  when  we  add  to  these  general  considerations 
the  particular  causes  of  depression  in  the  present 
case,  partly  physical,  and  partly  mental,  but  all  tend- 
ing to  produce  the  result  in  question ; — the  influences 
of  suffering  and  imprisonment,  —  the  *  sickness  of 
heart '  which  is  proverbially  the  effect  of  *  hope  long 
delayed,' — the  obscurity  and  meanness  of  the  supposed 
Messiah,  contrasted  probably  with  recently  vivid  ex- 
pectations not  only  of  his  sudden  glory,  but  of  his 
assumption  of  a  too  Jewish  species  of  glory  (for  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  even  the  Baptist  was  per- 
fectly defaecated  from  all  Jewish  prejudices) ;  when  we 
consider  all  these  things,  the  temporary  invasion  of 
painful  perplexity  related  by  the  evangelists  is  any 
thing  but  unnatural ;  and,  with  such  a  doubt,  the  his- 
toric reality  of  the  whole  simple  narrative,  and  Christ's 
words,  of  touching  and  solemn  admonition,  beautifully 
harmonise  —  *  And  blessed  is  he  whosoever  shall  not 
be  offended  in  me ! '  To  those  who  are  deeply  read 
in  human  nature,  the  phenomenon  will  produce  little 
wonder ;  for  we  well  know  that  men  have  come  to 
doubt  of  facts  of  which  they  have  been  as  plenarily 
convinced  as  if  they  had  seen  a  miracle  for  their  con- 
firmation; that  is,  they  have  distrusted  their  own 
senses ;  and  even  a  miracle  appeals,  and  can  appeal, 
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to  nothing  stronger.  In  an  age  when  a  belief  in  the 
Supernatural,  and  that  referrible  to  two  opposite 
sources,  was  at  all  events  common,  it  is  still  less  won- 
derful that  men  should  have  sometimes  had  a  mo- 
mentary doubt  of  the  heavenly  source  of  visions,  of 
which  memory  could  give  them  no  stronger  proofs 
than  of  their  past  sensations ;  and  even  of  these  it 
appears  men  may  be  driven  to  doubt.  Least  of  all, 
ought  Dr.  Strattss  to  wonder,  since,  upon  his  prin- 
ciples, even  if  he  were  to  see  a  miracle,  he  must  neces- 
sarily believe  that  his  very  senses  have  played  him 
false;  he  having  predetermined  that  a  'miracle  is 
impossible.'* 

Dr.  Strauss  closes  his  volumes  by  a  solemn  inquiry, 
which  not  only  renders  it  difficult  to  suppose  that  the 
frigidity  of  his  temperament  has  not  affected  his  heart 
as  well  as  his  head,  but  almost  makes  one  doubt 
whether  he  be  not  a  mythical  personage  himself ;  so 
contrary  are  all  the  indications  it  gives  to  those  with 
which  one  would  wish  to  associate  intelligent  and 
honourable  humanity.  He  makes  it  a  grave  question, 
whether  one  who  has  ceased  to  believe  in  the  historic 
validity  of  Christianity  can  rightfully  occupy  the  post, 
and  play  the  part-it  is  a  very  appropriate  phrase- 
of  a  Christian  minister  and  pastor  in  the  Church  of 
Christ ;  performing  its  rites  and  preaching  its  doc- 
trines, in  a  sense  totally  different  from  that  which  his 
flock  attach  to  them ;  and  disguising,  all  the  time,  his 

*  Even  supposing  the  gospels  to  be  fictions  or  myths,  we  greaUj 
doubt  whether,  in  such  cases  as  that  here  treated,  the  men  who 
could  compose  such  parables,  describe  such  scenes,  portray  such 
characters,  and  weave  such  an  artful  texture  of  quasi-ldstorj,  were 
not  likely  to  be  far  better  judges  of  the  ^  psychologically  impro- 
bable' than  any  Dr.  Strauss ;  just  as  in  any  similar  decision  against 
Shakspeare,  the  chances  would  be  that  he  had  read  Truth  and 
Nature  too  profoundly  for  his  critics. 
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real  sentiments  and  real  convictions,  though  he  knows 
that  the  very  men  who  listen  to  his  words,  and  receive 
the  sacred  elements  at  his  hands,  would,  could  they 
penetrate  his  disguise,  despise  and  abhor  him  as  one 
of  the  most  contemptible  of  hypocrites  I  Truly,  with 
whatever  success  Dr.  Strauss  may  have  reduced  the 
history  of  Christianity  to  fable,  he  has  certainly  suc- 
ceeded in  metamorphosing  its  morality,  and,  with 
that,  all  the  morality  of  every  other  religion.  Out  of 
Germany,  we  believe  such  a  question  as  Dr,  Strausa 
has  calmly  discussed  could  not  be  discussed  at  all ; 
and  even  in  Germany,  few,  it  may  be  suspected,  would 
choose  thus  openly  to  plead  it.  Well  may  Menzel 
exclaim,  *  In  our  learned  age  every  thing  depends  on 
Hermeneutics.  A  man  might  become  a  Bonze,  and 
swear  upon  the  symbolic  books  of  Fo,  and  yet,  by 
means  of  a  dexterous  exegesis,  invest  the  stupid  books 
with  as  rational  a  meaning  as  he  pleased.  They  do 
not  alter  the  word ;  they  swear  upon  it,  and  think  of 
something  eke  J 

In  one  respect,  the  Work  of  Dr.  Strauss  has  been 
of  excellent  service.  He  has  done  much,  not  indeed 
to  render  the  old  hypotheses  of  Katuralism  untenable 
—  for  that  they  always  were  —  but  to  expose  their 
utter  absurdity.  He  has  very  successfully  unroofed 
and  dismantled  these  theories,  and  left  them  in  deso- 
lation. Henceforth,  nothing  is  left  their  inhabitants 
but  to  migrate  into  the  land  of  myths^  or  take  refiige 
in  unsophisticated  Christianity. 

Such  a  work  as  that  of  Dr.  Strauss  is  calculated  to 
do  some  service  also  in  two  other  ways :  1st.  Since 
the  marks  of  truth  and  reality,  the  minute  harmonies, 
and  undesigned,  and  often  most  refined,  coincidences 
in  the  evangelic  history  are  much  more  numerous 
than  the  discrepancies,  these  last  cannot  turn   the 
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scale ;  while  they,  at  least,  prove  most  evidently  that 
the  evangelists  did  not  write  in  concert :  if  they  had, 
they  would,  certainly  in  the  more  important  cases,  have 
taken  care  to  obviate  such  objections.  If  they  did  not 
write  in  concert,  then  the  ^  substantial  unity '  of  the 
narratives,  taken  in  connexion  with  their  'circum* 
stantial  variety,'  forms  the  strongest  proof  of  their 
historic  worth.  2dly.  As  many  of  the  internal  proofs 
of  the  historic  truthfulness  of  the  Scriptures  have 
been  evolved  by  the  attacks  of  infidelity,  and  pro* 
bably  would  have  lain  hidden  for  ages,  had  not  infir 
delity  elicited  them,  the  same  will  assuredly  be  the 
result  —  and  in  a  great  measure  has  been  so  —  in  the 
present  case.  Many  of  the  discrepancies,  having  been 
shown  to  be  perfectly  reconcilable,  are  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  other  side  of  the  account,  and  more  and 
more  will  be  so  as  time  rolls  on ;  while  those  which  are 
not  reconcilable,  and  yet  cannot  be  proved  to  involve 
contradictions,  are  at  least  so  many  arguments  for 
the  independence  of  the  evangelic  testimonies. 

It  may  be  not  unreasonably  surmised  that  the  exist- 
ence of  such  variations,  if  not  essential  to  the  validity 
of  the  gospel  testimony,  yet  involves  (such  is  the 
perverseness  of  man)  fewer  provocatives  of  his  doubts 
and  hostility  than  any  other  alternative  that  could 
have  been  devised.  In  this,  as  in  other  instances,  it 
will  probably  in  time  be  discovered  that  God  has  in 
mercy  exacted  the  least  arduous  test  of  man^s  faith 
which  could  be  a  reasonable  test  at  all.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  conjecture  what  course  infidelity  would 
have  taken,  had  the  testimony  reached  us  in  any  other 
form.  If  the  evangelical  history  had  been  atteste(J. 
only  by  one  writer,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  an  uproar 
the  generation  of  Strausses  would  have  made  about 
the  absurdity  of  receiving  such  wonderful  recitals  on 
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any  single  testimony ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
there  heen  several  witnesses,  and  their  accounts  abso- 
lutely coincident,  no  less  loud  would  have  been  the 
clamours  about  transparent  collusion  and  conspiracy. 
It  is  proverbially  hard  to  please  those  who  will  not  be 
pleased;  and  impossible  for  Omnipotence  itself  to 
satisfy  the  perverse  demands  of  men  who  are  inclined 
to  find  or  make  reasons  for  rejecting  what  they  are 
not  inclined  to  receive.  God  Himself  cannot  adopt 
any  purely  moral  instruments  of  conviction  and  per- 
suasion, of  which  man  cannot,  with  self-destructive 
ingenuity,  turn  the  edge* 

Let  us  imagine  a  problem ; — to  deliver  to  mankind 
a  system  of  facts  and  doctrines  (making,  as  it  is  ad- 
mitted the  Gospel  does,  large  demands  on  faith),  in 
the  most  unobjectionable  manner.  It  is  evident  it 
must  dep^d  on  no  single  testimony ;  it  must  exhibit, 
in  its  mvUiplicity  of  testimonies,  variations  enough  to 
prove  that  there  was  no  concert  or  collusion,  and 
agreement  enough  to  prove  their  common  veracity. 
It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  product  of  hu- 
man ingenuity  would  be  found  to  fulfil  all  these  con- 
ditions so  perfectly  as  the  four  Gospels,  especially 
viewed  in  conjunction  with  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles. 
The  variations,  at  all  events,  are  infinitely  less  than 
those  which  have  characterised  every  ordinary  cycle 
of  myths,  —  those  gradual  formations  from  floating 
popular  traditions,  those  shapeless  embodiments  of 
popular  modes  of  thought  and  feeling,  associations 
and  tendencies.  When  the  particles  of  which  these 
consist  are  no  longer  held  in  solution,  but  condense 
themselves  into  a  pseudo-historic  form,  they  never 
crystallise  (if  we  may  use  the  expression)  into  so 
near  an  approach  to  a  regular  solid  as  is  presented  in 
the  evangelists.     They  are  uniformly  amorphous  de- 
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posits.  If  Dr.  Strauss  doubts  it,  we  commend  to  him 
an  achievement  worthy  of  his  critical  prowess.  Let 
him,  in  relation  to  some  such  cycle  of  myths  (for  ex- 
ample, the  Grecian  mythology,  or  the  legends  of  old 
Rome,  or  the  stories  of  Robin  Hood,  or  those  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  or  the  Chronicles  of 
Charlemagne),  change  places  with  his  opponents ;  and 
while  they  state  the  historic  discrepancies,  incongru* 
ities,  and  contradictions,  let  him  play  the  harmonist ; 
and  let  him  see  whether  he  can  reduce  the  difficulties 
which  they  will  propose  to  him  to  any  thing  like  the 
same  vanishing  quantities  to  which  they  have  reduced 
the  difficulties  he  proposes  to  them ;  and  let  the  test 
of  his  success  be  this,—  his  being  able  to  induce  the 
powerful,  acute,  and  cultivated  minds,  who,  after  the 
fullest  investigation,  persist  in  believing  the  historic 
verity  of  the  evangelists,  to  receive  as  historical  the 
myths  he  shall  patronise.  If  he  shall  say  that  it  is 
impossible  that  the  experiment  can  be  tried,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  impossible  to  resuscitate  a  myth  which  has 
been  once  exploded,  we  reply,  that  to  the  infidel  and 
the  heathen,  the  alleged  *  myths'  of  Christianity  are 
virtually  in  that  condition;  and  yet  she  often  con- 
verts the  one  to  the  reception  of  them  as  true  history, 
and  still  oftener  induces  the  other  to  reject  his  own 
living  myths  in  favour  of  her  alien  pretensions.  Dr. 
Strauss  is  welcome  to  attempt  either  course — of  con- 
vincing his  infidels  or  converting  his  heathens — with 
any  circle  of  myths  he  shall  choose  to  take  under  the 
protection  of  history. 

After  having  tried  both  the  frigid  system  of  Paulus 
and  the  equally  frigid  system  of  Strauss — the  arctic 
and  antarctic  circles  of  theology  —  equally  bleak, 
dreary,  sterile,  icy, — it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Ger- 
mans will  in  time  find  out  that  there  are  other  zones 
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and  mUder  skies  in  which  they  may  dweU  in  safety: 
where  their  wanderings  in  quL  of  truth  may  cJe, 
and  ^  they  may  find  rest  unto  their  souls.'  It  is  a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,  and  not  alto- 
gether unreasonable  to  hope.  But  assuredly  they 
cannot  have  either  the  enviable  tranquillity  of  the 
sincere  Christian,  or  the  unsafe  repose  of  the  con* 
firmed  infidel,  while  they  will  perversely  aspire  to  the 
impossible  luxury  of  being  Christians  and  infidels  at 
the  same  time,  or  strive  to  realise  their  arduous 
paradox  of  a  *  believing  unbelief/ 

•^^*  Though  it  was  impossible,  within  the  limits  prescribed 
to  the  preceding  remarks^  to  enter  minutely  into  the  ques- 
tions of  criticism  involved  in  such  a  work  as  that  of  Dr. 
Strauss,  it  may  be  as  well  to  point  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  who  honestly  wishes  information  and  satisfaction  on 
the  more  important  points^  to  some  of  the  works  in  which  he 
may  obtain  them.  It  were  superfluous  to  mention  Lardner's 
and  Paley's  works.  Several  others  have  recently  appeared 
in  English,  and  of  distinguished  excellence.  Amongst  them 
may  be  mentioned  Gres well's  *  Harmony  and  Dissertations;^ 
Bobinson's  *  Harmony ;'  *  The  Literary  History  of  the  New 
Testament,'  an  unpretending  but  valuable  volume,  in  which 
many  of  the  more  difficult  and  important  questions  are  treated 
in  a  manner  likely  to  be  all  the  more  acceptable  to  multitudes 
of  readers,  inasmuch  as  it  is  free  from  the  extreme  and  often 
tedious  minuteness  which  distinguishes  more  ample  works; 
and,  lastly.  Dr.  S.  Davidson's  ^Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament,'  in  which  a  large  portion  of  the  difficulties,  not 
so  much  originated,  as  compiled,  digested,  and  exaggerated 
by  Strauss,  are  discussed  with  great  learnings  acuteness,  and 
candour. 
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No.  IL  p.  322. 

WHETHER  MAN  IS  INCOMPETENT  TO  JUDGE  OF  A  DIVINE 
REVELATION  FROM  ITS  CONTENTS  ? 

This  doctrine,  it  may  be  said,  must  be  received  "with 
limitations.  This  is  true ;  and  the  limitations  are  ob- 
vious enough.  Neither  Butler  nor  any  one  else  who 
has  asserted  it,  can  be  supposed  to  have  meant  that 
the  whole  of  Christianity  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  system 
so  far  beyond  our  capacity  of  judging  of  it,  that  we 
are  absolutely  incompetent  to  pronounce  on  the  ex- 
cellence or  wisdom  of  any  part.  Often  and  justly  has 
it  been  maintained,  that  the  exquisite  morality  of  the 
gospel, — both  as  to  substance  and  form, — as  well  as 
many  of  its  doctrines,  are  so  adapted  to  the  nature, 
and  so  approve  themselves  to  the  consciousness  of 
man,  as  to  furnish  no  insignificant  indications  of  a 
divine  origin. 

For  this  reason  Dr.  Chalmers,  who  in  his  earlier 
work  on  the  '  Evidences'  excluded  the  internal  class, 
from  the  supposed  incompetence  of  man  to  form  a 
judgment  on  the  subject,  afterwards  changed  his 
mind ;  and,  in  his  later  work,  gave  this  class  of  evi- 
dences their  just  place.  All  that  can  be  maintained, 
and  all  that  a  reasonable  man  would  venture  to  main- 
tain is  this;  —  that  though  we  may  see  that  many 
parts  of  Christianity  are  worthy  of  God,  we  are  not 
hastily  to  conclude  that  where  we  do  not  see  this,  such 
parts  do  not  come  from  him.  This  would  be  false 
logic,  and  unjustifiable  presumption.  To  say  that 
man  is  competent  to  judge  of  some  parts  and  not  of 
the  whole  of  the  system,  is  no  more  than  saying  of 
some  complex  machine,  or  some  vast  fabric,  that 
enough  may  be  known  of  it  to  justify  the  belief  that 
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consummate  wisdom  presided  over  its  construction, 
though  it  may  be  impossible  to  penetrate  the  design 
of  every  part,  or  comprehend  the  bearings  of  the 
whole.  It  is  in  fact  precisely  what  the  theist  says, 
in  his  argument  for  the  existence  of  God,  founded  on 
the  proofs  from  design  in  the  visible  creation.  He 
sees  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  vindicate  his 
conclusion ;  but  if  he  were  to  affirm  that  he  is  com- 
petent to  judge  of  the  design  or  coherence  of  the  uni- 
versal fabric,  and  to  pronounce  that  such  and  such 
parts  were  unworthy  of  the  Deity ;  that,  like  Alphonso 
of  Castile,  he  could,  had  God  been  pleased  to  share 
his  counsels  with  him,  have  suggested  some  auspicious 
improvements,  men  would  laugh  at  him,  if  it  were 
not  for  pity,  or  pity  him,  if  it  were  not  for  horror. 
*  The  atom ! '  they  would  say.  *  How  can  he  pretend 
to  know  that  this  or  that  arrangement  is  unworthy 
of  the  Deity ! '  It  becomes  us,  in  every  such  case,  to 
say,  as  Socrates  did  of  the  obscurities  in  the  works 
of  Heraclitus  —  only  with  infinitely  more  reason  — 
*What  I  understand  pleases  me  well;  and  I  doubt 
not  that  what  I  do  not  understand,  would  please  me 
as  well — if  I  did  but  understand  it  I' 


No»  m.  pages  328 — 333. 

ON    THE  TWO  THEORIES    ACOOUNTINO    FOR  THE  VACA- 
TIONS  AND  DISCREPANCIES  IN  THE  SORIFTUllBS. 

It  must  be  admitted  (as  indeed  is  expressly  admitted 
at  the  close  of  the  paragraph  to  which  this  note  is 
appended,  and  subsequently,  p.  323.),  that  it  is  very 
possible  for  a  man  who  concedes  the  immense  prepon- 
derance of  the  sum  of  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of 
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Christianity  over  the  sum  of  the  objections  against  it, 
to  take  exception  to  certain  portions  of  the  sacred 
records,  historic  or  otherwise,  as  mistakes  or  errors 
of  the  writers,  and  yet  apply  this  principle  within 
perfectly  innocuous  limits ;  it  must  also  be  admitted 
that  the  principle  in  question  is  often  in  fact  applied 
within  such  limits ;  that  is,  so  applied  as  not  to  touch 
any  thing  which  a  candid  mind  would  contend  to  be 
of  the  essence  of  Christianity.  Such  a  man  may  ask 
as  Paley,  for  argument's  sake,  asks  in  his  chapter  on 
the  Discrepancies,-^ what  can  it  matter  to  the  sub- 
stantial credibility  of  the  records,  if  it  were  admitted 
that  such  and  such  trivial  variations  in  the  narrative, 
or  such  and  such  unimportant  fallacies  in  the  reason- 
ing, had  arisen,  in  the  one  case,  from  erroneous  in- 
formation, or,  in  the  other,  from  Jewish  modes  of 
thinking  and  feeling  ?  How  is  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity affected  by  it  ?  Is  any  other  history  discredited 
on  account  of  unimportant  discrepancies  ?  To  many 
powerful  and  candid  minds  this  hypothesis  is  satis- 
factory, and,  as  they  apply  it,  it  is  also  innocuous. 

And  if  other  men  would  apply  the  theory  with  the 
same  judgment,  or  if  it  had  in  itself  any  obvious 
limits  to  control  its  application,  the  difference  between 
it  and  that  advocated  in  the  essay  would  not  be  worth 
the  ammunition  to  be  expended  in  the  controversy. 
The  difference  resolves  itself  merely  into  the  mode  of 
accounting  for  certain  difficulties  and  discrepancies 
which  both  parties  admit  do  not  touch  the  substantial 
credibility  of  the  system. 

The  precise  point  of  agreement  and  the  precise  point 
of  divergence  in  the  two  may  be  thus  briefly  stated. 

Both  parties  agree  that  on  fairly  weighing  the 
entire  evidence,  external  and  internal,  it  is  eminently 
improbable,  or  rather  impossible,  that  Christianity 
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should  have  been  either  a  product  of  artful  fiction, 
or  an  accidental  deposit  of  tradition ;  and  if  it  werc 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  that  in  such  an  age  and 
amidst  so  much  necessary  prejudice  and  opposition, 
its  fictions  or  its  myths  should  have  been  received 
as  facts ;  -^  and  that  therefore  the  Gospel  is  substan- 
tially true.  But  both  are  also  compelled  to  admit 
that  there  are  some  objections  which  cannot  be  salved, 
and  some  discrepancies  which  cannot  be  recondled. 
The  advocate  of  the  one  hypothesis  says,  *  I  think  it 
more  probable  that  such  discrepancies  are  eiiher  the 
result  of  the  inevitable  effects  of  the  mode  in  which 
ancient  books  are  transmitted,  and  which  no  miracles 
are  promised  to  prevent ;  or  that  these  discrepancies 
are  such  in  appearance  only ;  sometimes  arising  from 
the  omission  of  some  fact  which,  if  stated,  would  re- 
concile them ;  or  from  some  similar  cause.'  The  rea- 
sonableness of  such  an  hypothesis  he  founds,  both  on 
the  admitted  fact  that  the  like  difficulties  from  the  same 
causes  exist  in  other  writings,  which,  so  far  fixnn 
being  harshly  assumed  to  be  insoluble  contradictions, 
never  affect  the  credit  given  to  their  authors;  and 
that  in  such  writings,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  New 
Testament,  real  solutions  of  many  difficulties  have 
been  effected  by  critical  recensions  of  the  text,  or  by 
more  diligent  historic  investigation  of  collateral  evi- 
dence ;  while  of  others  it  is  easy  to  see  that  many, 
perhaps  we  may  say  the  great  majority,  are  furiy  re- 
movable by  supposed  omissions  or  supposed  restric- 
tions, which,  in  the  silence  of  the  writers,  are  just  as 
allowable  as  the  hypothetical  assumption  that  no  such 
omissions  have  been  made,  and  no  such  restrictions 
are  conceivable.  He  further  thinks  that  this  theory 
of  accounting  for  the  difficulties  is,  a  priori^  more 
probable  than  the  other,  because,  admitting  the  im- 
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mensely  preponderant  evidenoe  for  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  it  seems  hardly  supposable  that,  when 
so  stupendous  an  intervention  as  is  implied  in  miracles 
and  prophecy  had  been  employed  to  authenticate  a 
religious  system,  that  system  was  left  liable  to  inde- 
terminate  corrapticm  and  depravation  in  the  very  act 
of  propounding  it  to  the  world  ;-w  because,  on  inspect- 
ing the  writings  themselves,  the  very  fact  that  such 
men  as  their  authors  had  produced  what,  intellectually, 
morally,  and  historically,  it  seems  impossible  that  they 
should  ever  have  produced  of  themselves,  indicates 
that  they  had  undergone  a  metamorphosis  which  he 
cannot  resolve  into  any  thing  but  their  subjection  to 
divine  illumination  and  divine  superintendence;  — 
and  because  he  finds  in  their  writings  a  great  number 
of  expressions,  which,  taken  collectively,  seem  to  in- 
dicate their  claim  to  that  illumination  and  superin- 
tendence, to  a  degree  which  excludes  error  from  the 
sacred  books  as  they  were  first  given  to  the  world ; 
and  tiutt  these  expressions,  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
fkirly  interpreted  meaning,  are,  of  course,  authenti- 
cated by  whatever  evidences  substantiate  any  other 
statement  of  theirs. 

But  his  great  reason  for  distrusting  the  opposite 
hypothesis,  is  that  mentioned  in  the  preceding  essay ; 
namely,  that,  in  rejecting  portions  of  the  records  of 
the  canonical  Scriptures  as,  in  his  judgment,  errors  or 
fallacies  of  the  original  writers,  he  would  seem  to  be 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  that  general  evidence 
which  equally  substantiates  the  claims  of  what  he 
receives  and  what  he  rejects ;  that  is,  to  *  accept  evi- 
dence where  it  pleases  him,  and  to  refuse  it  where  it 
pleases  him  not.'  Lastly,  he  declares  that  he  has  no 
criterion  for  the  application  of  the  principle. 

The  advocate  of  the  other  hypothesis  says,  —  ^  I 
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believe  that,  over  and  above  the  errors  and  discre- 
pancies which  arise  out  of  inevitable  variations  of  the 
text,  and  from  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  facts  which, 
if  knoym,  would  demonstrate  that  many  such  errors 
and  discrepancies  are  apparent  only — and  many  such 
cases  I  grant — there  are  unimportant  points,  on  which 
these  writers  were  allowed  to  be  occasionally  misled 
by  inaccurate  information,  and  to  fall  into  error  under 
the  influence  of  uncorrected  prejudice;  but  I  fully 
believe  that  the  force  of  the  general  evidence  demon- 
strates the  substantial  credibility  of  their  statements, 
and  the  divine  origin  of  every  essential  and  character- 
istic doctrine  of  Christianity.  As  to  one  of  the  above 
arguments ;  I  do  not  see  that  the  writers  claim  an  ab- 
solute immunity  from  error ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  do 
you  not  admit,  that  if  they  did  not  deliver  what  was 
erroneous,  it  has  been  made  so  by  the  corruptions 
which  the  lapse  of  time  and  imperfect  transmission 
have  occasioned?  And  do  you  not  also  make  the 
ultimate  rejection  or  reception  of  all  such  matters 
depend  on  the  conclusions  of  enlightened  criticism  ? ' 
*  True,'  it  is  replied ;  *  but  the  advantage  of  the  for- 
mer hypothesis,  if  logically  tenable,  is  that  it  cannot 
be  abused ;  it  has  its  own  securities  against  that :  we 
see  from  the  conditions  of  the  transmission,  not  of  the 
Bible  only,  but  of  all  literature,  that  the  amount  of 
error  is  within  moderate  limits;  that  it  continually 
tends  to  disappear  in  the  course  of  discussion  and  in- 
vestigation ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  evidence  by  which 
we  are  to  decide  such  points — history,  criticism,  phi- 
lology —  however  difficult,  is  fairly  within  the  grasp  of 
our  faculties,  and  is  ultimately  subject  to  them.  But 
the  other  hypothesis  has  no  such  safeguards ;  it  is  in- 
finitely liable  to  abuse.  If  it  be  admitted  that  the 
writers,  from  whose  statements  alone  we  can  tell  what 
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Christianity  is,  have  in  many  cases,  and  to  an  indeter- 
minate extent,  been  misled  by  fallacies  in  reasoning 
and  inaccuracy  of  information,  what  have  we  to  reply 
to  him  who  will  apply  the  same  principle  further; 
who  says,  '  I  think,  d  priori^  this  and  this,  and  this 
and  this,  improbable,  fanciful,  illogical,  false '  —  and 
who  proceeds  to  reject  what  is  essential  to  the  Chris- 
tian system  ?  The  advocate  of  the  second  hypothesis 
may  justly  reply :  —  'He  cannot  do  this,  if  (as  I  do) 
he  admits  the  preponderant  evidence  for  the  New 
Testament ;  he  cannot,  so  long  as  he  has  a  particle  of 
candour  left,  deny  that  there  are  some  statements 
which  are  essential;  though  it  may  not  be  always 
easy  to  discriminate  them.  What  can  it  matter  to 
Christianity  if  we  suppose  Matthew  or  John  to  have 
erred  in  fixing  the  precise  hour  of  the  crucifixion,  or 
whether  the  supper  at  Bethany  was  six  or  two  days 
before  the  last  Passover  ? '  '  True,'  would  be  the  re- 
ply, *  and  I  fully  believe  that  you  have  the  candour 
to  admit,  and  the  perspicacity  to  see,  the  very  mo- 
derate limits  within  which  your  hypothesis  should  be 
applied ;  but  surely  it  is  better,  if  evidence  will  per- 
mit it,  to  have  a  firmer  security  against  the  want 
of  candour  or  the  want  of  sagacity  in  others  ;  for  this 
reason  I  still  prefer  the  former  hypothesis :  —  but  as 
between  usj  and  between  any  minds  who,  admitting 
the  general  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
hpnesdy  apply  themselves  to  the  interpretation  of  its 
records,  there  is  no  controversy  worth  waging,  —  for 
there  will  be  no  substantial  difference.' 

The  advocates  of  both  hypotheses  may  plead  that 
neither  party  is  called  to  give  an  account  of  the  re- 
siduum of  insoluble  objections ;  that  they  give  their 
assent  to  conclusions  established  by  a  vast  prepon- 
derance of  proof  independent  of  these   objections, 
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and  are  no  more  bound  to  give  a  positive  solution 
of  them,  than  a  judge  is  bound  to  reconcile  a  few 
remaining  discrepancies  in  evidence  which  is  sup- 
ported by  a  large  excess  of  probabilities  in  favour  of 
his  decision. 

This  course  of  procedure  is  plainly  the  dictate  of 
common  sense ;  and  is  a  course  better  understood,  it 
appears,  in  philosophy  than  in  theology,  and  in  rela- 
tion to  natural  theology  than  in  relation  to  revealed. 

When  the  philosopher  finds  some  phenomena  at 
apparent  variance  with  a  general  law,  founded  on  a 
large  induction,  he  does  not  proceed  to  abandon  his 
conclusion,  but  waits  with  patience  for  further  light ; 
pretty  confident  that  it  will  come  in  time,  and  per- 
fectly confident  that  if  it  never  comes,  he  will  not  be 
justified  on  this  account  in  abandoning  a  conclusion 
supported  by  a  thousand  facts,  because  it  is  found 
opposed  to  one.  In  the  same  manner  the  theist  (con- 
vinced, by  an  immense  array  of  proofs,  of  the  Divine 
wisdom  and  benevolence,)  does  not  allow  his  conclu- 
sion to  be  falsified  because  he  stumbles  at  facts  which 
he  cannot  reconcile  with  either.  He  waits  for  further 
light,  and  exercises  the  faith  as  well  as  the  reason  of 
a  philosopher. 

But  *  oh  !  these  insupportable  evidences ! '  many 
minds  in  the  present  day  are  ready  to  exclaim.  *Are 
we  to  find  our  way  to  truth  through  all  these  tangled 
mazes  of  learning  and  criticism  ?  Cannot  a  man  be  a 
Christian  without  traversing  these  labyrinths  ? ' 

Assuredly  he  may.  It  is  happily  no  more  neces- 
sary that  a  man  should  have  examined,  with  the 
utmost  degree  of  exactness,  the  whole  field  of  the 
Christian  Evidences,  than  that  he  must  be  a  profound 
astronomer  before  he  can  be  qualified  to  embrace  the 
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Copernican  theory.  A  few  great  facts  are,  on  most 
subjects,  sufficient  to  form  the  convictions  of  men  ; 
profound  knowledge  in  each  is  left  to  those  who  are 
necessitated,  or  predisposed,  or  at  leisure  to  attain  it ; 
and  even  that  profound  knowledge  is  profound  only 
by  comparison :  in  reference  to  the  possible  knowledge 
of  any  subject,  any  man's  actual  knowledge  may  well 
be  called  superficial.  Nor  is  there  any  in  which  the 
exactest  study  will  not  disclose  a  thousand  difficulties, 
and  provoke  a  thousand  controversies.  What  then  ? 
That  fact  does  not  disturb  our  convictions,  nor  engage 
us  in  a  life-long  study  of  the  minutisB  of  any  one  sub- 
ject ;  —  if  it  did,  we  should  never  go  to  another,  for 
we  should  never  have  exhausted  that  one.  Ethics, 
Politics,  Law,  and  Medicine,  quite  as  much  as  Theo- 
logy, furnish  us  with  abundant  examples  of  satisfac- 
tory conviction  and  resolute  practice  on  very  unsatis- 
factory and  imperfect  knowledge. 

Nor,  thorny  as  may  be  the  controversies  in  which 
the  infidel  may  involve  the  Christian,  or  in  which  the 
Christian  may  involve  himself,  if  he  be  resolved  to  in- 
vestigate this  subject  with  the  greatest  possible  degree 
of  minuteness,  are  they  more  thorny  than  those  com- 
mon to  any  other  subject,  where  the  appeal  is  to 
'  moral  evidence,'  and  where,  moreover,  the  perception 
of  the  force  of  that  evidence  depends,  in  some  mea- 
sure, on  an  unprejudiced  mind  and  a  rectified  will; 
where,  as  Pascal  says,  *  the  heart '  is  apt  to  whisper 
its  ^reasons,  which  the  reason  cannot  comprehend.' 
Hence  no  truth,  such  is  the  condition  of  humanity,  is 
established  without  conflict  and  controversy ;  and  even 
then  it  is  by  a  very  tardy  process. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  asked,  whether  those  professed 
Christians,  who  in  these  days  decry  the  Christian 
Evidences,  find  less  controversy  necessary  to  the  es- 
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tablishment  of  any  other  basis  of  religious  truth  ?  Do 
they  find  it  at  all  more  easy  to  establish  among  man- 
kind the  claims  of  their  *  insight,'  —  their  *  natural 
light,' — their  *  religious  instinct,' — their  *  intuitional 
consciousness  ?'  Can  they  make  their  oracle  utter  an 
uniform  response?  Can  they  convince  the  bulk  of 
men  that  it  is  an  unambiguous  oracle  at  all  ?  Are  its 
nature — powers — limits — decisions — less  subject  to 
doubt  and  disputation,  than  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity ?  Are  the  metaphysical  and  ethical  problems 
to  which  the  one  gives  rise  more  easy  of  solution 
than  the  historical  problems  involved  in  the  other? 
Few  will  affirm  it,  who  know  what  the  history  of 
Metaphysics  and  Ethics  really  is. 

On  the  other  hand,  are  those  who  maintain  that  we 
are  to  refer,  amidst  these  difficulties,  to  an  infallible 
human  oracle,  able  to  prevail  on  mankind  to  admit 
either  its  necessity  or  its  possibility  ?  Are  they  vrith- 
out  disputes  themselves  in  whom  the  infallibility  re- 
sides—  or  as  to  how  far  it  extends  ? 

We  must  be  contented  with  our  lot.  On  no  hypo- 
thesis, by  no  artifice,  can  man  evade  those  difficulties 
which  form  the  necessary  discipline,  the  alternate 
exercise  of  his  Reason  and  his  Faith,  and  by  which 
he  is  trained  to  docility,  humility,  and  patience.  The 
condition  of  man  wiU  ever  be  that  so  forcibly  painted 
in  one  of  the  fragments  of  Pascal :  '  II  faut  avoir  ces 
trois  qualit^s :  pyrrhonien,  g^om^tre,  chr^tien  soumis ; 
et  elles  s'accordent  et  se  temp^rent  en  doutant  oil  il 
faut,  en  assurant  oh  il  faut,  en  se  soumettant  oil  il 
faut.' 
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^  In  times  like  these,  no  apology  is  needed  from  any 
one  for  appealing  to  his  fellow  countrymen  on  matters 
of  the  deepest  common  interest.'  Such  are  the  terms 
in  which  Professor  Newman  introduces  his  views  on 
some  of  the  most  difficult  questions  of  national  policy 
—  views  maintained  with  much  ability,  and  singular 
courage,  though  far  from  commanding  our  general 
assent.  We  admit  this  apology  for  no  apology  to  be 
an  ample  one ;  and  feel  that  no  other  is  needed  for 
now  following  his  example. 

It  may  be  inferred,  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  po- 
litical opinions  expressed  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,' 
that  it  is  no  enemy  to  temperate  and  wisely  considered 
projects  of  reform.  Such,  however,  are  not  some  of 
those  which  have  been  recently  propounded; — projects 
involving  changes,  organic  in  their  nature,  and  pro- 
posed for  instant  adoption.  The  tone  too  which  has 
now  and  then  been  assumed  by  some  of  their  most 
respectable  advocates  is  still  more  censurable  than  the 

•  *  Edinburgh  Review,*  Oct.  1848. 

1.  An  Appeal  to  the  Middle  Ckuses  on  the  urgent  Necessity  of 
numerous  Radical  Reforms,  Financial  and  Organic,     By  Francis 
W.  Newman,  Professor  of  Latin  in  University  College,  London, 
and  formerly  Fellow  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford.     London:  1848. 
Pp.  28. 

2.  English  Life^   Social  and  Domestic,  in  the  Middle  of  the 

Nineteenth  Century,  considered  in  reference  to  our  Position  as  a 

Community  of  Professing  Christians,  By  the  Author  of  *  Reverses.' 

London:  Fellowes,  1847.    Pp.219. 
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projects  themselves.  It  is  to  the  effect  that,  if  such 
and  such  reforms  demanded  by  given  classes  be 
refused  or  delayed,  a  Revolution  is  inevitable ;  and  if 
not  absolutely  justifiable,  yet  not  calculated  to  excite 
very  much  either  of  indignation  or  surprise.  Even 
in  Mr.  Newman,  though  he  would,  doubtless,  strongly 
deprecate  all  recourse  to  violence,  we  find  some  such 
reprehensible  modes  of  expression.  Thus  at  the  close 
of  his  pamphlet  he  observes :  *  By  all  means  must  the 
middle  classes  warn  the  aristocracy,  that  they  will 
not  uphold  or  endure  extravagance  in  an  insolvent 
commonwealth — that  they  will  not  become  mere  tools 
of  unrighteous  administration  —  that  they  will  not 
look  calmly  on,  while  our  rulers  run  the  course  of 
France  under  Louis  XVI.,  nor  yet  of  France  under 
Louis  Philippe ;  but  if  their  prayer  be  pertinaciously 
refused^  will  at  last  rather  adopt  any  extreme  means  of 
enforcing  the  obedience  of  their  representatives^  than 
bear  the  fearful  risks  of  continuing  our  present  system. 
Let  them  assume  this  spirit,  and  they  will  be  able  to 
regenerate  the  British  constitution.'* 

Now  we  strongly  object  to  the  use,  in  a  country 

*  This  paragraph  has  been  suffered  to  remain,  principallj  to 
afford  an  opportunity  of  apologising  to  Professor  Newman  for 
having  (that  gentleman  will  believe  most  involuntarilj)  misc<xi- 
strued  the  words  printed  in  italics.  In  a  letter  to  the  editor  in  a 
subsequent  number  of  the  '  Review,'  Professor  Newman  disclaimed 
the  meaning  attached  to  his  words,  and  explained  that^  bj  ^  any 
extreme  means,'  he  meant  ^anj  extreme  constUtUional  means;' 
and  by  ^  enforcing  the  obedience  of  representatives,'  the  exaction 
of  pledges  from  candidates  to  adhere  to  certain  courses  of  policy. 
Looking  at  the  words  as  they  stand  in  the  professor's  pamphlet, 
and  viewing  them  in  connexion  with  the  context — the  references 
to  Louis  XVI.  and  Louis  Philippe  —  the  present  writer  must  con- 
fess that  he  is  not  surprised  that  he  misunderstood  the  passage. 
But  he  gladly  admits  that  he  must  have  done  so,  and  cordially 
adopts  the  learned  professor's  interpretation. 
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like  this,  and  with  such  constitutional  remedies  as 
ours,  of  any  expressions  which  imply  that  the  aristo- 
cratic classes,  the  middle  classes,  the  working  classes, 
or  any  partial  combinations  of  classes,  have  the  right 
to  dictate  reforms,  —  with  revolution  for  the  alter- 
native !  and,  still  more,  their  right  to  say  when  these 
reforms  have  been  pertinaciously  refused.  Parties 
seeking  any  great  reform  must  first  obtain  the  ex- 
pressed consent  of  the  influencing  part  of  the  nation ; 
since,  without  this,  the  demand  might  merely  denote 
the  will,  not  of  the  nation,  but  of  an  inconsiderable 
faction :  and,  when  they  have  obtained  that  consent, 
it  is  plain  enough  that  the  desired  reforms  will  be 
accomplished  without  a  revolution.  It  is  in  vain  to 
say  that,  though  such  reforms  may  be  the  will  of  the 
nation,  they  sometimes  cannot  be  otherwise  effected. 
The  frequent,  comprehensive,  yet  peaceful  changes 
we .  have  effected  (and  effected  the  more  safely  by 
having  effected  them  gradually),  give  the  lie  to  all 
such  arguments,  and  at  once  demonstrate  their  fu- 
tility. The  danger,  indeed,  of  delaying  any  urgent 
and  desirable  reform  cannot  be  denied ;  or  even  the 
consequent  possibility  of  revolution,  as  the  result  of 
frustrated  hopes  operating  on  human  passion  and 
infirmity :  but  it  will  not  be  the  less  true,  that  they 
who  would  recommend  its  adoption  in  a  country  like 
this,  would  be  guilty  of  an  unspeakable  crime.  In 
such  a  country,  we  cannot  think  it  expedient  to  speak 
even  of  a  possible  resort  to  physical  violence,  as  other 
than  a  most  censurable  alternative ;  still  less  to 
justify  it,  should  the  demands  of  the  popular  will  not 
be  speedily  complied  with.  On  the  contrary,  we 
ought,  in  the  language  of  Burke,  *  to  approach  to  the 
faults  of  the  state  as  to  the  wounds  of  a  father,  with 
pious  awe  and  trembling  solicitude.'     To  threaten  its 

c  c  4 
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subversion,  if  reformation  be  not  promptly  granted, 
is  to  imitate  those  savages  who,  finding  the  malady 
of  their  aged  parents,  as  they  judge,  incurable,  commit 
parricide  by  way  of  a  remedy. 

The  time,  we  trust,  is  coming,  though  it  may  be 
yet  distant,  when  nations  will  discover,  from  a  com- 
prehensive historic  induction^  that  armed  revolutions, 
wherever  there  is  the  shadow  of  a  constitutional 
government,  are  never  likely  to  pay.  When  this  con- 
viction is  attained,  it  will  no  longer  be  of  any  im- 
portance to  discuss  that  subtle  question,  —  *  What 
constitutes  the  moral  right  of  resistance  to  a  faulty 
government,  or  the  degree  of  provocation  which  will 
justify  such  a  step,  in  foro  conscieniicB?  If,  indeed, 
there  be  absolutely  no  constitutional  government, 
that  is,  no  machinery  for  insuring  the  action  of  ma- 
tured public  opinion  on  the  ruling  powers  of  the  state, 
and  the  necessity  of  such  provisions  is  deeply  and 
generally  felt,  it  would  be  hard  to  name  any  risk  or 
any  sacrifice  that  should  not  be  faced  for  their  attain- 
ment. But  where  there  are  substantially  such  pro- 
visions, though  (it  may  be)  incomplete  and  imperfect^ 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  notion  of  resorting 
to  a  revolution  of  violence,  for  the  chance  of  obtain- 
ing any  minor  or  particular  reforms,  would  be  equally 
criminal  and  insane. 

Many  people  may  still  think  that  the  French  (or 
rather  the  Parisians)  were  justified  in  taking  up  arms 
against  their  late  government.  But  few,  we  appre- 
hend, will  now  be  of  opinion  that  that  insurrection 
was  a  wise  or  exemplary  proceeding.  In  every 
country,  there  will  occur  junctures,  like  that  which 
led  to  the  disputed  policy  of  Louis  Philippe  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Reform  Banquet ;  in  which  the  champions 
and  accusers  of  the  government  will  be  equally  vehe- 
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ment,  and  have  topics  equally  plausible.  Such  crises 
have  repeatedly  occurred  among  ourselves ;  in  which 
it  has  been  warmly  disputed  among  conscientious  and 
intelligent  men,  whether  the  minister  has  not  been 
resorting  to  unwarrantable  and  unconstitutional  re* 
medies ;  as  in  the  suppression  of  the  monster  meetings 
of  Ireland  some  years  ago,  or  the  recent  proceedings 
in  reference  to  the  Chartist  processions.  In  these 
cases,  the  most  exact  definitions  of  the  theory  of  the 
constitution  will  not  always  indicate  with  sufficient 
clearness  what  may  or  may  not  be  justifiably  done  by 
the  government.  To  meet  a  temporary  emergency 
temporary  measures  may  be  required,  which  many 
excellent  people  will  exclaim  against  as  a  violation  or 
suspension  of  the  constitution ;  and  Avhich  the  govern- 
ment will  justify  as  provoked  by  a  previous  breach  of 
allegiance.  No  precise  rules  can  be  laid  down  to 
meet  all  such  cases, — under  all  possible  combinations 
of  events,  or  the  sudden  and  unaccountable  access  of 
an  epidemic  enthusiasm  among  the  people.  But  in 
all  of  them,  the  remedy  surely  is  not  a  revolution. 
A  wise  and  bold  minister  wiU  take  the  responsibiUty 
of  reconmiending  what  he  deems  requisite  at  such  a 
conjuncture;  and  a  wise  and  free  people  will  abide 
their  time,  and  apply  to  his  conduct  those  constitu- 
tional remedies  which  the  law  has  provided.  If  the 
nation  believe  that  he  has  acted  only  as  the  urgency 
of  circumstances  required,  he  will  receive  an  ample 
indemnity  for  his  acts,  when  the  tumult  of  temporary 
excitement  has  passed  away.  If  otherwise,  the  nation 
will  quietly  but  firmly  express  its  will,  in  the  cha- 
racter it  impresses  on  its  representative  assemblies. 
It  will  lock  the  wheels  of  an  unpopular  government ; 
and  compel  the  formation  of  a  ministry  more  in  har- 
mony with  the  wishes  and  expectations  of  the  people. 
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To  resort  to  anarchy,  and  to  subvert  the  constitution, 
perhaps  even  plunge  the  country  into  civil  war  on 
account  of  some  such  disputed  act,  —  certainly  to 
inflict  an  incalculable  amount  of  private  and  public 
misery, —  is  to  *cast  out  devils  by  Beelzebub,  the 
very  prince  of  the  devils;'  or,  in  the  language  of 
Burke,  'to  invoke  the  powers  of  hell  to  rectify  the 
disorders  of  earth.'  We  do  not  say  that  it  may  not 
require  patience  and  self-control  in  a  nation  uniformly 
to  act  in  this  way,  nor  that  there  may  not  be  cases 
where  there  are  great  provocations  to  act  otherwise  ; 
we  are  only  contending  that  it  is  uniformly  tmse  so 
to  act. 

To  the  unreflecting,  nothing  seems  less  difficult 
than  to  form  a  constitution,  and  to  establish  a  go- 
vernment. To  those  who  either  read  history,  or  take 
the  trouble  to  think,  it  will  rather  appear  matter  of 
surprise  how  a  stable  government  should  ever  emerge 
out  of  the  chaos  (once  produced)  of  civil  confusion 
and  anarchy.  The  greatest  evil  of  violent  revolu- 
tions, great  as  those  evils  necessarily  are,  is  not  the 
temporary  disorders  and  suflferings  which  usuaUy 
usher  them  in,  and  always  characterise  their  agony 
and  crisis,  but  those  of  the  unknown,  the  uncalculable 
future.  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  how  long  the 
funereal  procession  will  move  on,  or  what  new  horrors 
each  step  of  it  may  disclose ;  what  new  and  sinister 
interests  Avill  spring  up  in  the  course  of  the  strife, 
without  any  adequate  authority  to  adjust  or  control 
them ;  what  turbulent  spirits  will  be  thrown  to  the 
surface,  and,  having  no  superior,  will  struggle  with 
one  another  for  a  precarious  supremacy ;  what  artful 
demagogues  or  ambitious  soldiers  may  plague  the 
country  with  the  alternate  curse  of  riotous  anarchy  or 
military  despotism ;  how  often,  in  the  absence  of  a 
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preponderant  authority  which  the  people  have  been 
acctistomed  to  revere,  and  of  all  habits  of  obedience, 
the  same  miserable  circle  of  mutual  jealousy  and  dis- 
trust, competition  for  supremacy,  and  civil  strife  to 
termmate  it,  may  revolve,  and  be  reproduced,  before 
some  happy  accident  gives  stability,  because  ascend- 
ancy, to  some  one  party.  If,  indeed,  after  a  brief  in- 
undation the  '  waters  of  strife'  would  finally  recede, 
though  the  strand  might  be  covered  with  wrecks, 
these  ravages  might  be  speedily  repaired,  and  wealth 
and  happiness  return,  with  public  order  and  security. 
The  real  misery  is,  that  for  a  long  time  there  is  an 
ebb  and  flow  of  this  destructive  tide ;  which  renders 
it  about  as  easy  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace  on  the 
soil  which  it  chafes,  as  to  sow  and  plant  on  the  sea 
beach. 

It  is  a  truth  which  men  are  too  apt  to  forget  —  but 
nevertheless  a  truth  —  that  to  live  under  almost  any 
authority  is  better  than  to  live  under  none.  If  this 
were  pondered  more,  men  would  pause  longer  before 
they  sanctioned  revolutions.  The  paralysis  of  the 
sovereign  power  is  itself  a  graver  evil  than  any  its 
mere  abuse  can  usually  occasion ;  for  it  almost  unavoid- 
ably induces  a  sad  necessity,  even  for  the  upright  and 
patriotic,  of  inflicting  misery  and  suffering  wrong. 
It  has  not  been  sufficiently  observed,  that  some  of 
the  worst  evils  of  revolutions  have  originated,  not  so 
much  in  the  crimes  or  inordinate  ambition  of  any 
particular  individuals  or  parties,  as  in  the  mere  fact  of 
the  dead-lock  to  which  dll  parties  are  reduced  —  the 
necessity  of  taking  some  side  —  the  impossibility  of 
finding  an  umpire,  except  in  the  actual  trial  of  phy- 
sical force  —  and  the  natural  eagerness  of  parties  to 
anticipate  each  other,  and  to  seize  some  golden  oppor- 
tunity of  insuring  a  prompt   and   decisive  result. 
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Humiliating  condition!  which  reduces  the  most  en- 
lightened patriotism  and  the  guiltiest  ambition,  to  the 
same  necessity  of  appealing  to  brutal  force  as  the  only 
arbiter  of  the  fray!  — And  yet  such  is  the  necessary 
result,  when  there  is  no  centre  of  gravity  in  the  poli- 
tical system,  or  when  it  fluctuates  from  point  to  point; 
and  in  the  latter  case,  terrible  and  rapid  is  the  move- 
ment and  perpetual  the  scourging  necessary  to  keep 
the  system  at  all  erect.  It  is  bad  enough,  undoubt- 
edly, to  live  under  either  of  the  extremes  of  tyranny 

—  an  iron  despotism,  or  one  of  those  truculent  de- 
mocracies in  which  Plato  humorously  says  that  even 
the  *  puppies'  look  more  pert,  and  the  *  asses'  more 
independent  than  elsewhere ;  —  but  either  is  happi- 
ness,  compared  with  living  in  a  country  in  a  condi- 
tion of  revolution.  The  epicurean  creation — a  world 
evolving  itself  from  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms 

—  is  the  just  image  of  a  people  seeking  to  form  a 
constitution  out  of  the  '  organic  mohcuke  of  a  dis- 
banded nation.' 

If  all  this  be  so,  it  surely  ought  to  make  us  trem- 
blingly alive  to  the  duty  of  discouraging  all  modes  of 
expression  which  would  reconcile,  or  even  familiarise 
the  public  mind  to  the  idea  of  such  a  catastrophe  as  a 
violent  revolution ;  and  of  never  speaking  of  it  but 
as  an  expedient  which  a  nation,  with  constitutional 
safeguards,  will  never  resort  to ;  unless  in  the  strong 
language  of  Milton  on  another  subject,  *God  has 
smitten  them  with  phrenzy  from  above,  or  with  a 
dazzling  giddiness  at  noon-day.'  We  have  sometimes 
seen  it  stated,  that  the  sufferings  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  people  are  already  so  great,  that  *it  would  not 
much  matter  if  they  were  to  have  a  revolution.'  That 
there  is  great  and  most  pitiable  distress  is  unfortu- 
nately not  to  be  questioned.     But  it  is  characteristic 
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of  our  nature  to  believe  that  any  pain  we  at  the 
moment  endure  (from  a  tooth-ache  to  the  rack)  is 
always  the  very  worst  that  could  afflict  us.  To  com- 
pare our  present  suflferings  with  those  of  nations  in 
revolutionary  anarchy  is  the  result,  we  are  persuaded, 
of  a  happy  ignorance ;  and  ignorance  is  the  best  ex- 
cuse for  our  ingratitude.  Let  any  one  calmly  read, 
and  endeavour  to  realise^  the  horrors  of  the  Corcyrean 
Sedition  —  Athens  under  the  dominion  of  the  Thirty 

—  the  State  of  Rome  during  the  massacres  of  Sylla 
and  Marius  —  England  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 

—  the  condition  of  Paris  under  Robespierre  —  or  the 
condition  of  Paris  during  the  insurrection  of  June 
last ;  and  it  will  be  felt  that  it  is  the  grossest  thank- 
lessness  to  talk  of  our  having  reached  the  maximum 
of  misery — even  in  miserable  Ireland ! 

It  is  precisely  because  we  dread  such  an  event  as  a 
revolution,  that  while  we  would  join  heart  and  hand 
in  the  advocacy  of  a  thorough  reform  of  every  real 
grievance,  we  would  oppose  many  of  those  projects  of 
organic  and  sudden  change  which  have  recently  been 
so  vehemently  recommended.  Even  granting,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  those  changes  —  Universal 
Suffrage,  for  instance,  —  were,  in  the  abstract,  desir- 
able, and  really  preferable  to  our  present  system, 
we  should  still  say  (paradoxical  as  it  may  seem) 
that  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  attempt  their  instant 
accomplishment.  If  there  be  any  one  point  which 
has  united  the  suffrage  of  all  the  greatest  statesmen  and 
profoundest  political  reasoners  —  of  Aristotle,  Bacon, 
Montesquieu,  Burke,  —  it  is  that  all  great  political 
changes  should  be  gradual  and  continuous ;  wrought 
so  as  not  to  supersede,  but  to  harmonise  with  preceding 
institutions ;  and  so  that  there  shall  not  only  be  no  so- 
lution of  continuity  in  the  series  of  political  develop* 
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ments,  but  even  no  visible  danger  of  it.  Divided  on  so 
many  other  points  of  speculative  politics,  these  illustri- 
ous men  have  been  united  in  this ;  and  various,  almost 
numberless,  as  well  as  irresistible,  are  the  arguments 
by  which  this  view  is  sustained :  —  sometimes,  in  the 
language  of  Bacon,  because,  ^  as  Time  is  the  greatest 
innovator,  and  as  his  innovations  are  imperceptible,' 
so  ought  we  to  imitate  him  in  the  counter-remedies 
we  oppose  to  his  corruptions ;  sometimes,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Burke,  *  because  temperate  reform  has  in  it 
a  principle  of  growth ; '  *  and  because  *  political  ar- 
rangement, as  it  is  a  work  for  social  ends,  is  to  be 
brought  about  only  by  social  means ;  because,  there- 
fore, mind  must  conspire  with  mind,  and  because  time 
is  required  to  produce  that  union  of  minds  which 
alone  can  produce  the  good  we  aim  at ;  'f  sometimes, 
in  the  words  of  Montesquieu,  because  *  it  is  necessary 
people's  minds  should  be  prepared  for  the  recep- 
tion even  of  the  best  laws.' J  They  all  concur  in 
holding  that  political  improvement  must  necessarily 
consist  only  in  adaptation,  and  can  never,  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  be  a  new  creation ;  and  that  hence 
it  is  the  part  both  of  wisdom  and  necessity,  to  take 
care  that  the  alterations  are  not  such  as  will  render 
the  whole  incongruous  or  inconvenient :  they  tell  us 
that  laws  and  regulations  which  have  long  subsisted, 
besides  the  prejudices  which  they  have  gathered  round 

*  Speech  on  Economical  Beform.  f  Reflectiona 

%  L'Esprit  des  Lois,  Liv.  xiz.  chap.  2. ;  a  brief  and  most  amusing 
chapter.  One  paragraph  is  worth  citing :  —  *  Un  Y^nitien,  nomm^ 
Balbi,  etant  au  Pegu,  fut  introduit  chez  le  roi.  Qoand  celui-ci 
apprit  qu'il  tlj  avoit  point  de  Roi  &  V^nise,  iljit  un  si  grand  eclat 
de  rire,  qu'une  toux  le  prit,  et  qu'il  eut  beaucoup  de  peine  h  parler 
&  ses  courtisans.  Qael  est  le  l^gislateur  qui  pourrait  proposer  le 
gouvernement  populaire  h,  des  peuples  pareils  ?' 
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them,  have  acquired  a  real,  though  adventitious,  pro- 
priety; that  while  a  people  may  have  originally 
formed  the  laws  for  themselves,  these,  again,  have  in- 
sensibly formed  the  people  to  them ;  that,  as  Bacon 
phrases  it,  '  what  is  settled  by  custom,  though  it  be 
not  good,  yet,  at  least,  it  is  fit;'  they  tell  us  (to  em* 
ploy  the  language  of  Burke)  that,  *  by  a  slow  but  well- 
sustained  progress,  the  effect  of  each  step  is  watched ; 
the  good  or  ill  success  of  the  first  gives  light  to  the 
second,  and  we  are  conducted  with  safety  through  the 
whole  series;'  that  the  legislator  thus  acting  does  not 
suffer  the  clue  which  conducts  him  from  the  past  to 
the  future  to  pass  out  of  his  hand ;  and  pursues  his 
path,  not  by  a  series  of  bounds  over  the  slippery  and 
treacherous  stones  of  a  torrent,  but  by  a  secure  and 
well-compacted  causeway;  and  that  thus  *the  evils 
latent  in  the  most  promising  contrivances,'  —  a  lesson 
which  events  are  ever  teaching  and  men  seem  never  to 
learn  —  *are  provided  for  as  they  arise  ;'  and  lastly, 
they  tell  us  (and,  in  our  judgment,  it  is  the  strongest 
argument  of  all),  that  rapid  and  extensive  inno- 
vations, suddenly  effected,  even  though  abstractedly 
for  the  better,  change  too  rapidly  those  associations 
and  habits  of  the  national  mind  in  relation  to  its  in- 
stitutions, on  which  their  solidity  depends, .  far  more 
than  on  their  abstract  perfection;  associations  and 
habits,  into  the  formation  of  which  Time  enters  as  an 
essential  ingredient:  that  such  changes,  therefore, 
are  apt  to  dissolve  the  law  of  continuity  which  should 
distinguish  all  political  development,  and  by  inducing 
habits  of  fickleness  and  levity  in  place  of  sobriety  and 
caution,  may  precipitate  changes  still  greater  and 
more  questionable;  and,  whatever  their  character, 
may  ultimately  involve  a  revolution.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  weightiest  consideration  of  all ;  but  it  requires 
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much  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  much  reflec- 
tion to  see  it  in  its  full  force.* 

Yet  nothing  is  more  certain :  abundant  experience 
proves  that  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
sudden  introduction  of  even  a  better  constitution  will 
necessarily  carry  with  it  that  great  element  of  all 
political  excellence  —  Stability ;  and  the  reason  is  that 
just  given :  that  such  stability  is  founded  less  upon 
ideas  of  theoretical  perfection  than  upon  association 
and  habit.  To  induce  men  to  revere  any  system, 
whether  it  be  worthy  of  their  reverence  or  not  —  at 
all  events,  to  excite  any  regret  or  reluctance  to  change 
it,  they  must  be  accustomed  to  it ;  and  that  bond  of 
custom,  slight  as  it  may  seem,  and  absurd  as  it  often 
is,  is  a  thing  almost  omnipotent  in  politics;  the  chief 
cable,  in  short,  which  holds  the  vessel  of  the  state  to 
its  anchorage.  *  Custom,'  says  Bacon,  with  his  usual 
profundity,  *  is  the  principal  magistrate  of  man's  life*' 
Apart  from  it,  a  political  theory  which  has  been  pro- 
posed to-day,  and  which  has  neither  the  experience 
of  benefits  derived  from  it,  nor  the  associations  of 
time,  to  plead  in  its  defence,  may  be  supplanted  by  an 

*  This  topic  did  not  escape  the  usual  sagacity  of  Aristotle. 
While  treating  the  subject  of  innovations  in  general  with  much 
the  same  caution  as  Bacon,  he  replies  decisively  to  the  falsely 
analogical  argument  that  improvements  in  government  may  be 
introduced  just  as  we  may  introduce  improvements  in  any  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  that  is,  at  once  and  easily.  '  The  example  drawn 
from  the  arts,'  says  he,  'is  a  fallacy;  for  there  is  no  analogy 
between  innovating  in  an  art  and  innovating  in  a  law  :  inasmuch 
as  a  law  has  no  power  of  inducing  obedience  unless  hy  habit;  and 
this  can  only  be  effected  by  lapse  of  time ;  so  that  lightly  to  ex- 
change the  existing  laws  for  other  and  new  ones  is  to  enfeeble  the 
force  of  the  law ' —  6  yap  vdfxoQ  iff\vy  ovZefjUav  ej^ti  frpOQ  to  vtiOtaOai 
vXyjv  irapa  ro  edog,  tovto  ^'  ov  yivtrai  el  firl  ^la  ypdvov  wX^doc,  ^orc 
TO  padlbtc  iJieTa€dWeiv  Ik  rwv  virap-)(pvTti)y  yofxtoy  de  tTtpovQ  rofiovi 
icairovi  Aadtyfj  vouly  iort  T^y  tov  yojiov  Zvyayny* — PoL  lib.  ii. 
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equally  shining  novelty  to-morrow.  Nor ,  indeed,  is 
there  any  reason  why  a  darling  system  of  this  man  or 
this  party  should  not  be  taken  on  trial,  as  well  as  that 
of  another  man  or  another  party,  both  being  equally 
confident  of  the  result,  and  both  being  prompted  by 
the  strongest  of  all  principles  (with  the  exception  of 
habit)  which  can  rule  in  the  human  breast  —  a  desire 
to  realise  our  own  ideal,  and  a  perfect  conviction,  till 
experience  has  chastised  our  presumption,  that,  of  all 
possible  systems,  the  one  proposed  by  us  is  the  very 
best.  Hence  the  rapid  series  of  constitutions  which 
issued  from  the  *  pigeon-holes '  of  the  Abb6  Siey^s ; 
hence  all  the  other  schemes  of  his  fellow  manufac- 
turers of  paper  constitutions  —  till  Napoleon  at  length 
arose,  and  shattered  the  frail  tubes  from  which  were 
issuing  so  many  gorgeous  bubbles ! 

The  intensity  with  which  the  human  mind  may  be 
convinced  of  the  profound  wisdom  of  an  untried  folly, 
is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  recent  development  of 
the  Communist  and  Socialist  theories  of  France.  The 
wildness  of  those  theories  is  only  to  be  paralleled  by  the 
unscrupulous  fanaticism  with  which  they  seem  to  have 
been  pursued.  It  is  now  ascertained  that  the  pro- 
ceedings connected  with  the  Reform  Banquet  were 
only  a  pretext  for  the  late  revolution  —  the  accidental 
touch  which  broke  the  thin  film  that  covered  the  huge 
chronic  ulcer,  and  let  out  its  foul  and  purulent  con- 
tents. It  is  evident  that,  ever  since  1830,  parties  had 
been  organising  themselves,  and  proclaiming  their 
organisation,  for  the  purpose  of  operating  a  revolution 
on  the  first  favourable  opportunity ;  living,  in  fact,  in 
the  habitual  exercise  of  treason.  No  country  but 
France  could  have  furnished  a  parallel ;  and  she  has 
just  outdone  it  by  exhibiting  the  example  of  a  section 
of  the  late  Provisional  Government  implicated  in  the 
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very  schemes  which  were  to  terminate  in  its  over- 
throw, and  the  preparation  of  a  clear  stage  for  the 
working  out  of  their  more  perfect  schemes  of  haman 
regeneration!  Nothing  can  equal  the  insanity  of 
those  schemes,  except  the  fraud  and  recklessness  with 
which  they  seem  to  have  been  pursued.  That  hu- 
man nature,  even  so  conditioned,  and  so  strangely 
trained  as  in  their  revolutionary  school,  might  not  be 
easily  moulded  to  the  hands  of  these  projectors,  never 
seems  to  have  entered  their  thoughts.  They  never 
appear  to  have  had  an  idea  that  the  art  of  political 
change  is  an  art  of  grafting^  and  not  oi planting  ;  — not 
to  say  that  most  of  their  schemes  of  society  would 
require  a  totally  different  animal  from  man  to  admit 
of  their  adoption,  under  any  circumstances  or  any 
preparatives.  Yet  many  of  these  men  —  and  very 
learned  and  able  men  too  —  seem  to  have  been  sin- 
cerely convinced  of  the  perfection  of  their  theories, 
and  willing  to  do  any  thing  and  risk  any  thing  to 
realise  them,  —  with  a  fanaticism  worthy  of  our  fifth* 
monarchy-men,  and  a  treachery  and  atrocity  worthy 
of  the  worst  disciples  of  Loyola.  It  is  a  curious  and 
instructive  spectacle. 

But,  without  going  any  such  lengths,  most  men, 
we  fear,  are  apt  to  flatter  themselves  that  they  have 
a  constructive  talent  of  this  kind  in  the  highest  per- 
fection ;  and  all  the  failures  of  so  many  of  the  wise 
will  not  convince  us  that  politics  are  not  the  easiest 
of  the  sciences.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  which 
equals  man's  real  power  to  demolish  systems,  except 
his  imaginary  power  of  constructing  them.  The 
self-deception  is  the  more  likely  to  escape  us,  because 
to  every  charge  of  failure  it  is  always  so  pleasantly 
easy  to  find  a  satisfactory  reply.  *  If  such  and  such 
events  had  not  happened,  and  disturbed  the  grand 
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experiment  in  the  very  moment  of  projection ! '  or  *  if 
men  had  but  been  of  one  mind^  and  worked  the  sys- 
tem honestly ! '  To  these  *  ife '  the  objector  opposes 
a  *  perhaps;'  for  it  is  easy  for  both  sides  to  draw 
upon  the  inexhaustible  fund  of  possibilities.  But, 
at  all  events,  and  without  any  *  perhaps,'  those  *  ifs  * 
ought  to  have  been  taken  into  account  before  the  ex- 
periment, and  abated  confidence  in  the  result.  The 
very  test  of  a  political  arrangement  should  be  its 
practicability.  The  very  problem  for  solution  is: 
iGriven  the  actual  condition  of  a  nation,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  events,  to  construct  a  working  system.  It  is 
easy  to  contrive  systems  of  paper  optimism.  Far 
less  than  a  Bacon  or  More  is  required  to  invent  an 
Atlantis  or  Utopia.  M.  Cabet  is  quite  equal  (and 
very  welcome)  to  the  government  of  his  fabulous 
Icarie. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  never  uttered  a  profounder 
or  a  truer  maxim  than  when  he  said  that  Apolitical 
constitutions  are  not  made,  but  grow.'*  They  are 
living  things ;  and  not  mere  skeletons  of  parchment. 
The  figure,  indeed,  is  as  logically  just,  as  it  is  feli- 
citous in  the  conception ;  since  all  such  constitutions 
imply,  in  common  with  other  forms  of  organised  life, 
perpetual  processes  of  minute  change  and  imper- 
ceptible assimilation  of  parts,  and  the  pervading  in- 
fluence of  a  vital  energy  from  within,  turning  blood 
into  muscle,   and   cartilage  into  bone;  —  in  othu 

*  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  72.  The  remarks  of  the  same 
writer  on  the  latent  power  of  development  and  adaptation  involved 
in  the  vague  oonstrnction  of  the  Great  Charter  (pp.  217 — ^222.) 
are  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  Englishman ;  as  well  as 
his  ohservations  on  the  causes  of  the  solidity  of  the  fiibric  of  our 
constitution,  from  the  reciprocal  influence  and  intimate  admixture 
of  the  social  elements  among  us  (pp.  265 — 270.).  Seldom  has 
history  given  us  anything  more  sagacious. 
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words,  hardening  ductile  first  impressions  into  solid 
habits  of  reverence  and  afPection  to  institutions.  The 
law  of  continuity,  therefore,  and  the  influence  of  time, 
are  not  accidental,  but  essential  conditions  of  all  poli- 
tical solidity.  The  true  constitution  is  not  that 
inscribed  in  the  statute-book,  but  that  engraved  on 
the  hearts,  and  cherished  in  the  habits  of  the  people. 
Solon  could  not  have  more  practically  shown  his  wis- 
dom (whether  the  story  be  true  or  fabulous,  the  mo- 
ral is  the  same)  than  by  binding  the  Athenians  not  to 
change  any  of  his  laws  for  a  term  of  years ;  as  well 
knowing,  not  only  that  time  was  necessary  to  test 
their  value  and  disclose  their  defects,  but  that  until 
thus  consecrated  by  association  and  habit,  endeared 
bv  the  remembrance  of  benefits  conferred,  and  £mai^^ 
by  the  fear  of  e.ch.»gi„g  .hat  w.,  known  for  what 
was  unknown,  there  was  no  guarantee  that  the  con- 
stitution which  he  had  given  them  one  day  might  not 
be  exchanged  for  another,  apparently  more  eligible, 
on  the  morrow ;  and  that  until  a  goodly  portion  of 
the  fabric  was  thus  consolidated  before  innovation 
began,  it  would  not  be  the  hand  of  reform  that  would 
touch  it,  but  that  of  revolution.  A  somewhat  similar 
story,  which  is  told  of  Lycurgus  and  his  Spartan  code, 
carries  with  it  a  similar  lesson. 

There  is  no  constitution  to  which  the  above  words 
of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  so  strictly  apply  as  to  our 
own.  It  has  been  a  very  slowly  developed  growth  of 
centuries  —  an  aggregate  of  laws  and  usages  which 
have  been  imperceptibly  depositing  themselves  during 
a  thousand  years  —  the  most  venerable  and  the  most 
curious  of  the  intellectual  structures  of  civilised  man. 
It  is  a  pile,  majestic  indeed,  but  of  varying  orders  of 
architecture,  and  of  parts  that  have  to  be  referred  to 
the  most  widely  distant  eras ;  much  of  it  hoary  with 
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age,  and  some  of  it  the  fresh-looking  masonry  of  yes- 
terday. But  the  whole  erection  has  been  marked  by 
the  law  of  continuity ;  and  though,  in  fact,  during  the 
ten  centuries  of  its  existence,  it  has  passed  through 
changes  which  may  be  said  to  be  tantamount  to 
an  entire  change  of  constitution ;  and  if  they  had  been 
effected  simultaneously,  would,  in  fact,  have  consti^ 
tuted  such  a  transformation,  no  portion  has  beeu 
removed  at  once  so  large  as  not  to  leave  a  far  greater 
part  standing  untouched.  It  has  been  changed,  like 
the  sacred  ship  of  Athens,  plank  by  plank,  fragment 
by  fragment,  till  scarcely  any  part  remains  as  it  was. 
Still,  as  in  the  human  body,  continuity  and  change 
have  co-operated,  and  secured  substantial  identity, 
by  the  simtdtaneam  processes  of  decay  and  reparation ; 
it  has  been  throughout  different,  and  yet  the  same. 

We  speak,  indeed,  of  the  '  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,' 
and  too  often,  it  is  true,  show  our  own  folly  in  doing 
so ;  sometimes,  by  making  it  an  apology  for  the  reten- 
tion of  abuses,  which  a  true  imitation  of  their  conduct 
would  induce  us  at  once  to  remove,  and  for  deferring 
that  judicious  adaptation  of  laws  to  altered  times  and 
circumstances,  for  which  we  most  justly  admire  them; 
and  sometimes,  perhaps  still  more  conspicuously,  by  * 
attributing  to  that  vaunted  ^  wisdom'  what  does  not 
really  belong  to  it,  and  what,  if  we  did  not  believe  in 
an  overruling  Providence,  might  be  more  aptly  attri- 
buted to  happy  accident.  How  many  constitutions, 
nay,  how  many  empires,  have  risen  and  fallen  during 
the  time  in  which  the  British  constitution  has  been 
slowly  pushing  out  its  gigantic  growth  !  How  much 
genius  and  wisdom  have  been  expended  in  devising 
and  reducing  to  system  paper  theories  of  politics ! 
How  many  of  these  have  been  confidently  tried,  and 
rapidly  thrown  aside,  while  this  constitution  has  been 
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slowly  maturing  by  the  collective  wisdcmi  and  experi- 
ence of  many  generations !  What  storms  from  time 
to  time  have  rocked  it  from  its  base  to  its  battle*  , 

ments, — in  which,  however,  it  has  oscillated  only 
within  the  limits  which  sound  architecture  makes  the  I 

test  of  solidity  in  all  vast  structures !  When  we  reflect 
on  all  this)  we  are  compelled  to  attribute  its  perma* 
nence,  amidst  the  political  wrecks  which  have  strewed 
the  nations  around  us,  to  something  more  than  the 
sagacity  of  merely  human  wisdom —  to  nothing  less 
than  to  the  invisible  control  of  the  Supreme  Disposer. 
If,  in  any  thing,  we  can  justly  praise  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors,  it  is  not  so  much  for  their  sagacity  in 
distinctly  foreseeing  the  remote  consequences  involved 
in  the  changes  they  wiought,  as  for  their  general 
caution  and  aversion  to  any  sudden  or  extensive 
changes ;  their  rare  combination  of  firmness  with 
moderation  of  purpose ;  in  a  word,  for  that  practical 
good  sense  which  has  been  not  merely  the  ^wisdom 
of  our  ancestors,'  and  still  less  of  any  particular  class, 
but  which  still  enters  deeply,  we  trust,  into  the  ele- 
ments of  the  national  character.  There  is  scarcely  a 
finer  sentence  in  Burke's  memorable  ^  Keflections  on 
the  French  Revolution'  than  that  in  which  he  cha- 
racterises the  general  conduct  of  our  countrymen  in 
the  political  changes  they  have  operated :  ^  A  political 
caution,  a  guarded  circumspection,  a  moral  rather 
than  a  complexional  timidity,  were  among  the  ruling 
principles  of  our  forefathers  in  their  most  decided 
conduct.  Not  being  illunodnated  with  the  light  of 
which  the  gentlemen  of  France  tell  us  they  have  got 
so  abundant  a  share,  they  acted  on  a  strong  impres- 
sion of  the  ignorance  and  fallibility  of  mankind.  And 
He  that  had  made  them  thus  fallible,  rewarded  them 
for  having,  in  their  conduct,  attended  to  their  nature.' 
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No  country,  accordingly,  has  ever  effected  so  many 
great  changes  by  peaceful  means,  as  England  has 
done  during  the  last  one  hundred  and  sixty  years ; 
and  far  less  changes,  more  rapidly  accomplished  or 
attempted,  have  in  other  countries  been  either  at-* 
tended  with  many  of  the  evils  of  revolutions,  or  have 
in  fact  produced  them.  It  is  their  gradual  character, 
and  that  alone,  which  has  made  them  safe.  The 
history  of  many  of  these  great  changes  is,  in  this 
point  of  view,  deeply  instructive.  The  principles 
involved  in  them  were  at  first  slowly  propagated 
from  a  few  superior  minds  to  many  of  inferior  power, 
— gradually  made  their  way  into  large  sections^  and 
at  length  masses  of  the  community — were  first  ma« 
ligned,  then  discussed — then  familiarised,  then  em* 
braced,  —  till  at  length  *  having  leavened  the  whole 
lump,'  the  legislature  solemnly  set  its  seal  to  the  ex- 
pression of  matured  public  opinion.  Nor  is  there  the 
slightest  reason  to  doubt  that  equally  great  changes 
may  be  peacefully  effected,  and  will  be  witnessed,  by 
our  posterity,  without  any  danger  to  the  constitution ; 
provided  they  are  effected  in  a  similariy  cautious  and 
temperate  spirit ;  —  changes  in  our  representative 
system,  changes  in  the  direction  and  distribution  of 
taxation,  changes  in  our  system  of  judicature,  changes 
in  our  colonial  administration,  changes  in  the  Irish 
Church,  changes  in  the  English  Church,  fiut  if  by 
only  raising  our  finger  we  could  effect  all  these 
dianges  to-morrow,  we  would  not  do  it ;  because 
certain  that,  until  they  enlisted  a  decided  prepon- 
derance of  the  intelligence,  wealth,  and  population  of 
the  country  in  their  favour,  we  should  only  do  harm 
by  it.  Many  of  our  greatest  changes  have  been  half 
a  century  in  maturing;  and  this  brings  us  to  notice 
another  of  the  commonplaces  of  sophistical  invective, 
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in  which  the  unreflecting  are  fond  of  indulging  against 
governments.  *  Ministers  are  ever  behind  the  people/ 
they  exclaim ;  *  They  never  do  any  thing  of  import- 
ance, till  they  are  compelled.'  We  answer  at  once, 
*  May  it  ever  be  so  ! '  We  have  no  wish  to  see  the 
minister  who  will  take  it  upon  himself  to  propose  any 
great  change,  on  his  own  individual  conviction,  or  on 
that  of  his  official  colleagues,  that  it  will  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation ;  nor,  until  the  nation  has  une- 
quivocally expressed  its  decidedly  preponderant  will. 
This  were,  in  fact,  to  wrest  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
people  that  sovereignty,  of  which  they  are  usually  so 
jealous.  They  should  strictly  keep  it  in  their  own 
hands;  and  should  deny  to  any  minister  ^heaven- 
bom'  or  otherwise,  the  right  of  presuming  what 
ought  to  be,  or  what  in  a  few  years  will  be,  the  will 
of  the  nation.  His  part,  and  his  duty,  is  to  wait  till 
he  sees  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation  already  mar- 
shalling him  to  his  course ;  and  so  &r  from  blaming, 
they  should  rather  applaud  the  caution,  which  will 
not  be  satisfied  until  that  course  is  very  unequivo- 
cally indicated  ;  otherwise,  he  might  be  giving  effect 
not  to  the  voice  of  the  nation,  but  to  the  suggestions 
of  a  few  individuals.  Thus  what  is  often  urged 
against  the  conduct  of  a  government — that  it  is 
behind  the  people  —  is  more  generally  its  highest 
praise.  AU  that  a  wise  minister  will  commonly  at- 
tempt to  do,  is  to  sail  into  harbour  at  the  top  of  the 
tide.  If  he  attempt  it  before,  he  will  only  bring  the 
vessel  on  the  breakers.  The  tide  must  be^t  flood 
before  he  can  safely  raise  his  anchor. 

As  to  many  of  those  changes  which  have  been 
recently  propounded,  especially  as  connected  with  our 
represeniatJive  system,  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  they  are  far  too  vast  for  sudden  experiment. 
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Too  little  is  known  of  their  probable  effects  to  justify 
their  adoption.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  indeed, 
that  this  is  an  argument  from  our  ignorance ;  but  to 
know  our  ignorance  is  a  great  part  of  wisdom,  and 
not  least  in  politics:  And,  except  under  the  most 
imperious  necessity,  such  an  argument  ought  to  be  a 
sufficient  reason  for  a  very  gradual  approach  to  the 
most  desirable  ends.  It  is  precisely  where  men  know 
that  the  effects  of  changes  must  certainly  be  great, 
but  their  precise  character  is  not  certainly  known, 
that  they  ought  to  pause  before  venturing  upon  them. 
What  changes  in  given  circumstances  are  thus  safe, 
is  a  problem  of  limits,  to  be  determined  by  political 
sagacity;  but  the  highest  exercise  of  that  sagacity 
will  still  be  the  resolution  of  certainly  keeping  within 
those  limits ;  and  of  erring,  if  there  must  be  error,  on 
the  safe  side. 

But  even  if  it  could,  with  a  greater  degree  of  pro- 
bability,  be  determined  that  such  large  changes  (as 
those  advocated,  for  example,  by  Professor  Newman) 
would  be  in  themselves  beneficial,  we  should  still 
pause  before  attempting  a  sudden  realisation  of  them, 
for  the  reasons  already  assigned — the  want  of  due 
preparation  in  the  public  mind,  and  a  dread  of  dis- 
solving the  continuity  of  association ;  of  involving 
that  change  ^  in  the  spirit  of  a  nation  which  is  the 
greatest  of  all  revolutions,'  and  in  which  the  balance 
between  a  salutary  dread  of  innovation,  and  a  tem- 
perate desire  of  improvement,  would  be  destroyed. 
In  a  word,  from  a  fear  lest  the  political  machine 
should  acquire  too  great  a  momentum,  and  hurry 
down  the  declivity  with  a  velocity  beyond  the  power 
of  any  brakes  to  stop  it. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  he  who  should  affirm,  in 
such  a  crisis  as  the  present,  that  very  much  should  be 
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done,  or  that  nothing  should  be  done,  would  be  in  the 
deeper  error.  Happily,  however,  the  conflict  between 
the  two  opposite  forces  will  probably  compel  our 
statesmen  to  move  in  the  path  of  their  resiUtantj  and 
to  effect  changes  moderate,  indeed,  but  continuous. 
It  is  the  only  safe  course,  indeed,  whether  in  peaceful 
or  turbulent  times;  for,  as  Bacon  wisely  says,  ^If 
time,  of  course^  alter  things  to  the  worse,  and  wisdom 
and  counsel  shall  not  alter  them  to  the  better,  what 
shall  be  the  end  ?'  But  it  is  especially  incumbent  oa 
statesmen  to  take  this  course  in  turbulent  times ;  for 
the  people  will  hardly  be  satisfied  with  less  being 
done  then  than  ought  to  be  done  at  any  time.  They 
are  not  likely  to  prefer  that  precise  moment  for 
standing  stock  still. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  little  experience  suffices 
to  correct  the  vague  and  extravagant  impressions  of 
good  to  be  realised  from  a  measure  yet  untried.     I£ 
*'  hopes  are  the  dreams  of  the  waking,'  according  to 
the  melancholy,  and,  alas  !  too  often  truthful  expres* 
sion  of  Plato,  it  is  especially  true  of  the  ^  hopes'  of 
politicians.     The  bitter  disappointment  the  people 
often  express  at  the  effects  of  mtesures,  the  passing 
of  which  they  anticipated  with  as  much  confidence 
and  enthusiasm,  ought  to  have  convinced  them  by 
this  time,  that  the  ^  latent  evils'  in  an  untried  mea- 
sure are  not  so  easy  to  calculate  as  they  imagine ; 
that  it  is  hard  either  to  foresee  the  difficulties  which 
it  will  encounter  in  its  working,  or  to  calculate  on  the 
ingenuity  of  human  cunning  and  wickedness,  in  abus- 
ing or  frustrating  it.     Yet  they  still  go  on,  firmly 
convinced  as  ever  that  the  next  measure  is  to  be  the 
panacea  of  their  political  ills;  and  no  abuse  iB  too 
strong,  and  no  reproach  too  heavy,  for  those  who 
venture  to  doubt  the  perfection  of  the  new  remedy, 
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or  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  fresh  disappointment. 
Every  one  remembers  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
Reform  BiU  was  carried,  and  every  one  now  sees  the 
terms  of  disappointment  and  contempt  in  which  too 
many  of  its  former  advocates  suiSer  themselves  to 
speak  of  it.  Ho  chUd  was  ever  more  enamoured  of 
the  rattle  or  the  hobby-horse,  which  it  was  paradise 
only  to  anticipate,  than  multitudes  of  the  good  people 
in  England  were  with  the  ^  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and 
nothing  hvt  the  biU:'  And  no  child  was  ever  more 
disappointed  than  they  now  are.  Yet  that  measure, 
in  the  eye  of  sober  calculation,  has  effected  quite  as 
much  as  could  well  be  expected,  and  as  much  perliaps 
as,  according  to  our  views  of  the  necessity  of  conti- 
nuity in  all  political  changes,  would  be  safe  within 
the  limited  time.  Whatever  its  defects,  and  whatever 
its  failures,  it  will  be  for  ever  identified  with  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery,  municipal  reform,  cheap  postage,  the 
freedom  of  commerce,  the  abrogation  or  reduction  of 
many  of  the  worst  and  most  burdensome  taxes,  and 
especially  with  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws.  Still  the 
disappointment,  whether  rational  or  irrational,  ought 
to  have  convinced  men  that  it  is  not  so  clear  that  a 
mere  change  in  the  representative  system  will  effect 
the  good  that  is  anticipated.  For  our  own  parts,  we 
frankly  confess  a  doubt  whether,  under  any  system  of 
suffrage,  however  universal,  or  any  parliament  what- 
soever,  government  can  do  more  than  a  comparatively 
hfttle  to  remedy  the  most  pressing  evils  of  this 
country ;  and  venture  to  express  our  belief  that  the 
ehief  remedies  must  come  from  God  and  ourselves. 
But  we  shall  return  to  this  topic  by  and  by ;  and  in 
the  meantime  shall  say  a  few  words  on  Universal 
Suffirage,  and  projects  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 
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The  plea  for  the  right  of  (so  called)  universal  suf- 
frage, is  rested  principally  on  two  grounds  —  either 
on  some  imaginary  abstract  or  aboriginal  right  of 
man  (much  as  if  the  claim  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
election  of  a  member  of  parliament  resembled  the 
claim  to  personal  freedom) ;  or,  more  plausibly, 
from  some  supposed  principle  of  the  Britbh  consti* 
tution,  that  it  is  the  undoubted  right  of  every  one, 
who  in  any  way  contributes  to  the  funds  of  the  state, 
to  have  a  direct  voice  in  the  making  of  its  laws^ 
Either  principle  proves  too  much. 

The  moment  that  the  advocates  of  the  supposed 
right  come  to  define  the  parties  who  shall  exercise  it, 
we  find  them,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  laying 
down  limitations,  perfectly  arbitrary  in  their  own  na- 
ture, and  determined  simply  by  a  tacit  reference  to 
Expediency.  In  fact,  the  different  views  entertained 
among  those  who  yet  insist  that  the  suffrage  is  a  right 
inherent  in  every  citizen,  sufficiently  show  the  ab- 
surdity of  representing  it  among  the  indefeasible 
rights  of  human  nature.  Such  rights  cannot  be  con- 
ferred on  Men  alone,  and  denied  to  Women;  nor 
restricted  to  an  arbitrary  legal  standard.  They  must 
exist  whole  and  entire  in  every  individual  of  the 
human  family ;  and  never  can  be  alienated  by  any 
thing  but  crime.  It  would  at  once  appear  absurd  to 
say  that  the  rights  of  personal  freedom  could  be  thus 
variously  restricted,  —  that  they  belonged  indeed  to 
one  sex,  but  not  to  the  other !  Now  the  theory  of 
those  who  go  furthest  in  this  matter,  and  who  flatter 
themselves  that  they  have  arrived  at  perfect  consist- 
ency ;  who  laugh  at  every  other  as  full  of  irrational 
and  anomalous  limitations,  and  who  would  generously 
extend  the  privilege  in  question  to  every  sane  man, 
untainted  by  crime,  and  not  dependent  on  the  poor 
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rates,  is  chargeable  with  this  very  absurdity ;  with 
inconsistencies  exactly  similar  to  those  with  which 
they  taunt  their  opponents.  They  exclude  by  one 
comprehensive  excision  an  entire  half  of  the  species ; 
though  why  they  should  do  so  may  well  puzzle  any 
body  to  conjecture.  We  have  never  been  able  to  ex- 
tract from  the  universal  suffragists  with  whom  we 
have  had  the  fortune  to  converse,  any  plausible  reason 
for  such  exclusion,  upon  their  principles ;  nor,  indeed, 
any  reason  at  all  that  was  not  manifestly  inconsistent 
with  those  principles.  Sometimes  it  is  said,  that  the 
excluded  sex  are  virtually  represented  already  in  their 
male  relatives.  But  first,  what  has  virtual  represent* 
ation  to  do  with  the  matter  ?  This  professes  to  be  a 
real  representation,  founded  on  the  principle,  either 
of  a  universal  right  of  humanity,  or  on  the  principle 
that  whoever  pays  taxes  should  have  a  voice  in  the 
making  of  the  laws :  And  as  long  as  women  are  hu- 
man beings,  and  not  exempt  from  paying  their  quota 
to  the  revenue,  they  cannot  be  justly  excluded,  on 
such  principles;  from  their  equal  share  of  the  suffrage. 
Secondly,  the  argument,  if  it  be  of  any  worth,  may 
as  rightfully  be  applied  to  justify  other,  and  less  cjom^ 
prehensive,  limitations  of  the  suffrage ;  to  exclude,  for 
example,  the  grown-up*  sons  and  other  dependents  of 
those  to  whom  the  franchise  is  already  granted:  in  a 
word,  to  exclude  as  many  as  it  may  be  expedient  to 
exclude.  Thirdly,  the  mere  mention  of  virtual  repre- 
sentation is  tantamount  to  an  abandonment  of  the 
argument ;  and  resolves  the  whole  question  into  one 
of  expediency,  with  which  it  is  loudly  proclaimed  that 
this  system  has  nothing  to  do.  Fourthly,  the  allega- 
tion, consistent  or  inconsistent,  is  not  true.  In  thou- 
sands of  cases  women  are  not  represented  by  any  near 
relatives,  and  while  contributing  the  full  proportion 
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to  the  demands  of  the  state,  their  property  is  without 
political  weight  in  the  legislature.  As  to  their  JtMess 
to  exercise  the  franchise,  we  presume  it  will  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  there  are  thousands  of  women  in  this 
country,  whose  superior  education  and  general  intel- 
ligence far  better  qualify  them  for  the  privilege,  than 
the  stark  ignorance  of  tens  of  thousands  of  day- 
labourers  to  whom  it  is  proposed  to  confide  it**  In 
short,  though  the  female  claim,  when  urged  upon  the 
advocates  of  this  theory,  has  been  customarily  met  by 
a  smile  of  something  like  contempt^  as  though  it 
needed  no  other  answer,  we  shall  venture  to  believe, 
till  a  better  answer  is  offered,  that  it  is,  upon  this 
theory,  unanswerable ;  and  that  the  disposition  thus 
quietly  to  ignore  the  rights  of  half  the  population, 
arises  simply  from  that  vulgar  assumption  of  superi- 
ority in  the  other  half,  which  is  by  no  means  least 
characteristic  of  the  most  clamorous  advocates  of 
popular  rights,  but  which  is  as  certainly  most  unbe- 
coming in  them.  The  theory,  after  all,  is  an  appeal 
to  the  abjured  principles  of  Expediency ;  on  which 
principles  we  can  fully  and  consistently  admit  the 
wisdom  of  the  proposed  exclusion,  but  by  no  means 
on  those  of  the  proposed  theory. 

Similar  reasoning  applies  to  the  age  at  which  it  is 
proposed  to  limit  the  privilege  of  the  suffrage.  In- 
alienable and  indefeasible  rights,  which  yet  come  into 
exercise  only  on  the  attainment  of  a  perfectly  arbi- 

*  Mr.  Cobden  tdls  ns,  in  his  speech  on  Mr.  Hume*8  motion, 
thaty  upon  pressing  a  unirersal  sufiragist  with  this  argument,  the 
latter  fairly  admitted  its  force,  and  claimed  the  vote  for  women. 
We  can  truly  say  that  we  never  got  any  other  fair  answer  to  it ; 
and,  upon  the  calmest  reflection,  are  confident  it  does  not  fairly 
admit  of  any  other.  It  is  pleasant  to  have  to  deal  with  an  argu- 
ment wiiich  proves'  too  much. 
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trary  majority,  are  suspicious  things.  Nor  is  it  mucli 
to  the  purpose  to  say,  that  the  right  is  indeed  uni- 
yersal,  but  the  time  of  exercising  it  must  be  necessarily 
limited  by  law ;  and  that  it  is  as  well  to  fix  on  the 
period  of  attaining  legal  manhood  as  upon  any  other. 
Certainly  it  will  be  as  well ;  since  every  period  alike 
would  be  arbitrary,  and  infallibly  exclude  many  wbo 
ought,  upon  the  alleged  principles,  to  exercise  the 
franchise.  In  truth,  however,  it  cannot  be  pretended 
that  the  arbitrary  limit  chosen  gives  (which  is  the 
object)  as  large  an  extension  of  the  suffrage,  as  should 
be  given  on  the  principles  contended  for ;  since  there 
can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  there  are  multitudes  of 
persons  below  the  magical  age  of  twenty-one,  pos- 
sessed of  education  and  intelligence,  which  far  better 
qualify  them  for  the  franchise  than  the  uneducated 
peasant  of  threescore.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases, 
however  men  may  flatter  themselves  that  they  have 
arrived  at  some  universally  applicable  principle,  re- 
commended by  its  simplicity,  and  admitting  of  no 
exception,  politics  refuse  to  recognise  any  such  prin- 
ciple, nor  does  the  infinite  variety  and  complexity  of 
human  affairs  permit  of  any  such. 

And  surely  the  only  reasonable  limit  of  the  suffrage 
is,  not  any  supposed  inherent  right  of  any  portion  of 
the  population,  but  an  enlarged  view  of  Expediency, 
founded  on  the  special  condition  of  each  nation.  It 
will  vary  accordingly  in  different  countries,  and  in 
the  same  country  at  different  times.  Undoubtedly  it 
will  be  true  political  wisdom  to  make  the  basis  of  re- 
presentation as  wide  as  may  be  consistent  with  safety ; 
and  directly  to  enlist  as  large  a  portion  as  possible  of 
the  intelligence,  virtue,  and  property  of  a  nation  in 
the  maintenance  of  its  institutions.  But  in  every 
community  the  object  should  be,  to  assign  the  suffrage 
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those  limits  which  shall  secure  the  just  ascendancy  of 
all  the  principal  elements  of  its  greatness  taken  toge- 
ther; and  to  fix  the  constituency  at  that  point  — 
whether  the  numbers  be  greater  or  smaller  —  which 
shall  furnish  the  highest  probability  of  an  independ- 
ent, intelligent,  and  unbribed  choice  of  represent- 
atives. Where  the  constituency  has  been  fixed  so  as 
to  attain  that  end  best,  there  it  has  been  most  wisely 
fixed  —  whether  the  basis  of  the  franchise  be  com- 
paratively wide  or  comparatively  narrow.  The  ten- 
dency^  indeed,  in  every  wisely  governed  country  will 
be  to  enlarge,  and  not  abridge,  the  area  of  that  repre- 
sentation :  But  it  will  be  an  enlargement  which  will 
keep  pace  with  intelligence,  property,  and  virtue.  In 
some  countries  it  will  be  comparatively  small ;  in  our 
own  it  may  safely  be  large ;  and  we  can  even  conceive 
of  a  state  of  things,  in  which  intelligence  and  educa- 
tion, reverence  for  law,  habits  of  self-government,  and 
the  influence  of  religion,  have  made  such  progress  as 
to  render  what  is  called  universal  suffrage  perfectly 
safe.  But  we  frankly  confess  never  yet  to  have  either 
heard  or  read  of  a  nation  in  this  happy  predicament ; 
and  we  doubt  exceedingly  whether  both  France  and 
Prussia  will  not  soon  have  to  repent  the  day  when 
they  hastily  conferred  a  privilege,  for  which  so  many 
facts  show  us  that  a  very  large  portion  of  their  popu- 
lation is  wholly  unprepared,  and  which  it  is  more  easy 
to  give  than  to  take  away.  At  all  events,  it  will  be 
wisdom  in  us  to  wait,  and  see  the  result  of  that  great 
foreign  experiment,  before  making  any  large  or  sudden 
changes  in  our  own  representative  system. 

In  our  own  country,  it  is  in  our  humble  judgment 
highly  probable  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  in- 
fluence even  of  a  very  large  extension  of  the  suflPrage 
would  produce,  in  ordinary  timesy  no  sensible  efiect 
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on  the  representation  whatever.  Wealth,  rank,  intel- 
ligence, education,  and  all  the  other  elements  of  poli- 
tical power,  would  still  exert  their  legitimate,  and, 
alas!  often  also  their  illegitimate  influence.  Then, 
too,  as  now,  many,  very  many  of  those  who  have  pro- 
mised great  things  at  the  hustings  to  their  applauding 
constituents  and  amidst  the  huzzas  of  a  mob,  (and 
that  not  insincerely,  but  under  the  excitement  of  pre- 
sent feeling,)  would  adopt  a  very  difl^erent  tone,  when 
they  found  themselves  members  of  a  great  deliberative 
assembly;  and  in  the  presence,  not  of  an  excited 
crowd,  but  of  their  fellow-representatives.  Then,  as 
now,  complaints  would  be  loud  of  members  who,  after 
their  election,  seem  little  better  than  *  tame  lions ; ' 
who,  having  *  looked  in  the  glass '  of  their  constitu- 
ency, *  go  away  and  forget  what  manner  of  men  they 
were.'  Uttering,  in  the  pleasant  exhilaration  of  their 
triumph,  the  most  extravagant  things,  they  are  found 
saying  little  to  justify  their  professions,  when  they 
have  taken  their  place  in  Parliament.  It  is  not  al- 
ways  just  to  attribute  such  conduct,  as  constituencies 
generally  do  and  will,  to  insincerity  or  hypocrisy.  It 
is  simply  because  the  worthy  aspirant  to  popular 
favour  has  not  been  able  to  distinguish  between  the 
candidate  and  the  legislator ;  and  truly  wise  must  he 
be,  beyond  the  generality  of  candidates,  who  can  dis- 
tinguish between  the  tone  natural  to  the  atmosphere 
of  a  crowded  hall,  ringing  with  the  plaudits  of  his 
admiring  retainers  on  the  day  of  his  election,  and  the 
constrained  and  sober  tone  which  he  will  be  compelled 
to  assume  in  a  deliberative  assembly.  Wise  and  under 
more  than  usual  3elf-control  must  he  be  who,  in  the 
former  case,  can  realise  his  future  position ;  and  anti- 
cipate the  hour  when  the  fumes  of  the  champagne 
shall  have  evaporated,  and  the  transient  stimulus  of 

VOL.  II.  E  B 
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the  nitrous  oxide  shall  have  been  expended.  While 
human  nature  is  constituted  as  it  is,  we  do  not,  we 
confess,  expect  to  find,  under  any  system  of  represent- 
ation, candidates  who  will  not  often  incur  the  cus- 
tomary reproach,  and  stand  in  need  of  the  same 
indulgent  allowance.  Sad,  indeed,  will  be  the  day, 
should  it  ever  arrive,  when  representatives  shall  go  to 
the  hall  of  deliberation  with  the  same  feelings  with 
which  they  harangue  the  excited  throng  of  their  con- 
stituents ;  and  though  the  existence  of  any  such  dis- 
crepancy in  their  conduct  may  be  deplored,  it  were 
much  better  to  see  it  than  not,  unless  corrected  in  the 
only  legitimate  way  —  by  the  candidates'  having  self- 
knowledge,  self-control,  and  honesty  enough  to  anti- 
cipate their  future  position,  and  to  measure  their 
present  tone  and  present  promises  by  their  future 
capabilities  of  performance. 

But  though  it  appears  to  us  among  the  most  widely 
prevalent  political  fallacies,  to  suppose  that  any  change 
of  the  representative  system  would,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  lead  to  the  election  of  a  very  different 
House  of  Commons  from  that  we  possess  at  present, 
unless  the  English  character  were  to  be  wholly 
changed,  and  deliberative  assemblies  to  forget  the  cau- 
tion which  properly  belongs  to  them;  and  though, 
therefore,  any  English  parliament  would,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  continue  to  call  down  upon  themselves  the 
reproaches  of  the  ignorant  and  unreflecting,  for  being 
a  *  good-for-nothing  *  and  *  do-nothing '  house,  ~  we 
cannot  disguise  from  ourselves  that,  in  that  unhappy 
tenth  case,  a  parliament,  chosen  under  the  influence 
of  a  sudden  and  strong  excitement,  like  that  revolu- 
tionary feeling  with  which  all  Europe  has  so  recently 
sympathised,  and  which  has  passed  over  it  like  an 
electrical  current,  might  proceed  at  once  to  changes  of 
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an  organic  and  sweeping  character ;  —  changes  which 
might  be  made  in  a  moment,  but  which  could  never 
be  repaired  —  and  the  consequences  of  which  might 
lead  on  to  an  absolute  houleversement  of  our  present 
constitution.  The  continuity  of  which  we  have  said 
so  much,  and  which  all  experience  shows  to  be  so 
necessary,  would  be  broken;  as,  indeed,  it  would 
already  have  been,^  in  any  such  sudden  and  large 
extension  of  our  electoral  system  as  should  even 
approach  universal  suffrage. 

For  similar  reasons  we  refrain  from  discussing  the 
scheme  of  Mr.  Newman.  Whether  right  or  wrong, 
good  or  bad,  we  can  tell  nothing  about  it,  till  tested 
by  experience ;  for,  whether  it  would  work  well  or  ill, 
it  is,  in  fact,  the  substitution  of  a  totally  different 
system  from  the  present.  He  proposes  —  1.  That  a 
fixed  number  of  seats  in  the  Commons  (say  100)  be 
given  to  representatives  of  electors  who  belong  to  a  higher 
scale  of  wealth.  2.  That  an  additional  representative 
in  many  populous  towns  be  given  to  all  the  males 
above  the  age  of  forty ^  who  are  not  included  in  the 
present  franchise, —  which  is  not  to  be  disturbed. 
3.  That  other  representatives  be  given,  in  the  coun- 
ties, to  the  males  above  the  same  age.  4.  That  any 
constituency  of  the  lower  franchise  under  the  number 
of  6000  be  forbidden ;  and,  with  a  view  to  this,  that 
various  small  towns  be  joined  together.  5.  Supposing 
the  number  of  the  House  of  Commons  thus  increased 
to  800,  that  the  House  should  elect  250  of  its  number 
to  sit  and  vote  with  the  Lords!  6.  That  the  Upper 
House  have  ordy  a  suspensive  veto  upon  the  Lower, 
being  able  to  negative  a  bill  only  twice.  7.  That  all 
Peers  shall  have  right  both  to  elect  and  to  be  elected 
into  the  Lower  House.  8.  That  all  public  servants 
at  the  call  of  the  Minister-  take  a  seat,  but  without  a 
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vote,  in  either  or  both  Houses.  9.  That  a  new  order 
of  Peers  be  instituted,  to  whom  the  right  of  inter- 
marriage with  the  royal  family  should  be  exclusively 
reserved.* 

Such  experiments  we  cannot  wish  to  see  tried ;  so 
long  as  all  history  serves  to  show  that  the  future  of 
politics  is  a  dark  cavern,  through  which  those  who 
pass  may  be  said  to  grope  their  way,  but  can  hardly 
be  said  to  see  it. 

It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  Mr.  Newman,  to  state 
that  he  seems  to  have  a  just  and  salutary  dread  of 
*  universal  and  equal  suffrage,'  as  *  a  system  for 
making  Youth,  Ignorance,  and  Poverty  predominant 
over  Age,  Cultivation,  and  Wealth '  —  his  extensive 
and  profound  acquaintance  with  history  no  doubt 
convincing  him  that  the  remedy  for  class  legislation 
which  universal  suffrage  proffers,  would  inevitably 
lead  to  class  legislation  of  the  most  odious  kind. 

But  while  we  thus  approve  only  of  changes  in  the 
representative  system  which  operate  gradually  and 
continuously,  and  are  of  a  kind  to  harmonise  with 
principles  already  in  action,  we  are  so  far  from  wish- 
ing none,  that  we  would  have  such  as  are  of  this 
character  in  perpetual  operation:  the  exigencies  of 
the  future  should  be  so  provided  for,  as  to  supersede 
the  temptation  to  re-agitate  this  great  question  at  an 
interval  of  every  few  years,  and  to  preclude  the  ne- 
cessity of  all  sudden  or  questionable  reforms.  Why 
might  it  not  be  enacted  as  a  principle,  that  no  place 
with  a  certain  (but  not  low)  minimum  of  population 
should  be  henceforth  without  its  representatives ;  that 
every  place  rising  above  such  a  minimum  (as  shown 
by  the  decennial  census)  should  be  at  liberty  to  claim 

♦  Pp.25— 27. 
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its  privileges ;  and  that  way  should  be  made  for  it, 
by  the  quiet  transfer  of  the  right  from  the  constitu- 
ency which  stood  lowest  on  the  list?  This  would 
introduce  a  principle  of  slow  but  continuoics  self-adjiist' 
menty  and  prevent  the  necessity  of  any  such  sudden 
and  extensive  extinction  of  boroughs,  as  had  become 
necessary  at  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  In  order 
to  make  way  for  present  claimants,  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  some  few  constituencies,  either  utterly  con- 
temptible for  their  insignificance,  or  still  more  con- 
temptible for  their  corruption,  might  perhaps  be 
resorted  to ;  or  which  would  be  better  still  (for  we  do 
not  like  disfranchisement  except  in  extreme  cases), 
the  same  end  might  be  attained  by  the  amalgamation 
of  two  or  three  not  very  distant  boroughs  into  one 
constituency.  To  these  moderate  changes  might 
be  added  some  of  those  which  Lord  John  Russell 
recently  pointed  out  in  his  speech  on  Mr.  Hume's 
motion ;  and  which,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
interpretation  hastily  put  upon  his  former  too  ab- 
solute expressions  as  to  *  finality,'  showed  that  he  did 
not  thereby  mean  the  exclusion  of  all  change.  Kut 
no  measures  can  be  of  more  real  service  than  those 
which  tend  to  diminish  corruption  and  bribery ;  and 
for  this  end  not  only  ought  the  incurably  infected 
classes  of  voters,  called  by  an  odd  misnomer  *  freemen,* 
and  left  as  a  fatal  legacy  by  the  Reform  Bill,  to  be 
disfranchised,  but  the  most  rigid  and  summary  punish- 
ment should  be  inflicted  in  every  case  of  gross  cor- 
ruption duly  proved  before  a  parliamentary  committee. 
As  there  are  plenty  of  places  which  have  already  a 
far  better  claim  to  enfranchisement  than  those  in 
which  such  scenes  are  enacted,  none  would  be  sorry 
in  such  cases  to  see  the  electoral  privileges  instantly 
transferred.    Such,  at  all  events,  we  apprehend,  should 
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be  the  gieneral  character  of  the  measures  which  would 
best  meet  the  acknowledged  defects  of  our  present 
representative  system. 

With  respect  to  the  Ballot,  we  are  rather  surprised 
to  find  so  much  importance  attached  to  it,  whether 
by  those  who  object  to  its  introduction,  or  by  those 
who  advocate  it. 

As  a  safeguard  against  intimidation,  we  feel  con- 
vinced that  the  ultimate  consequences  of  free  trade 
in  corn  will  render  any  such  measure  nearly  super- 
fluous, at  least  in  the  agricultural  districts.  Though 
extraordinary  circumstances  may  for  a  year  or  two 
have  transiently  raised  the  price  of  that  commodity*, 
and  although  it  will  never  cease,  as  a  general  rule,  to 
fetch  a  fair  one,  the  time  will  assuredly  come  when, 
under  the  influence  of  wholesome  competition,  a  land- 
holder will  be  too  well  pleased  to  have  a  tenant  who 
punctually  pays  a  maximum  rent,  to  trouble  his  head 
about  his  political  opinions ;  and,  in  fact,  will  as  little 
concern  himself  about  them  as  the  landlord  of  a  house 
or  a  shop  in  a  town  generally  does  about  those  of  hia 
tenants,  if  they  do  but  pay  punctually. 

A8  a  safeguard  against  bribery  and  corruption,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  influence  of  the  ballot 
has  not  been  egregiously  miscalculated  (at  least  in  aU 
tolerably  manageable  constituencies),  in  consequence 
of  that  prevalent  disposition,  already  mentioned,  to 
overlook,  in  the  estimate  of  the  benefits  of  an  untried 
measure,  the  adroitness  of  human  wickedness  in  turn- 
ing it  to  a  fraudulent  account.  If  a  man  were  to  pay 
for  promises  to  voie^  instead  of  paying  for  actual  votes, 
but  on  the  actual  condition  that  he  is  elected^  it  ap- 

•  it  may  now  (1850)  be  seen  how  temporary  this  high  price  was ; 
the  extraordinai'ily  low  price  will,  in  all  probability,  be  equally 
temporary. 
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pears  to  us  that  the  agent  of  corruption  would  be 
playing  at  least  a  safer  game  than  at  present,  and  one 
probably  not  less  effectual.  He  now  spends  some 
thousands  —  often  many  —  for  nothing;  and  he  is 
justly  punished  for  his  crime  by  the  loss  of  the  *  wages 
of  iniquity.'  On  the  other  supposition,  he  would 
always  have  his  pennyworth  for  his  penny.  If  elected, 
he  would  have  what  he  paid  for ;  if  not  elected,  he 
would  not  pay  a  farthing.  Nor  would  it  matter  to 
him  whether  the  man  who  received  his  bribe  promised 
to  vote  for  him,  and  did  not ;  or  promised,  and  really 
voted  for  him:  he  would  be  well  contented  to  take 
his  election  as  a  safe  evidence  of  the  fact. 

But,  at  best,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  where  there  is 
a  settled  disposition  either  to  intimidate  or  corrupt, 
men  will  be  ingenious  enough  to  compass  their  bad 
ends,  whether  the  ballot  be  adopted  or  not.  The 
political  reformer  may  say,  with  the  ecclesiastical, 
that  *  the  old  Adam  will  be  too  strong  for  the  young 
Melanchthon.'  Not  that  this  would  be  a  sufficient 
reason  in  itself  for  leaving  untried  either  the  ballot  or 
any  other  method  which  promised  effectually  to  guard 
against  such  grave  perils,  or  even  materially  to  di- 
minish such  abominable  crimes.  But  it  certainly 
should  have  the  effect  of  tempering  extravagant  esti- 
mates of  its  results. 

As  to  the  division  into  enormous  electoral  districts, 
which,  next  to  universal  suffrage,  forms  the  chief 
feature  in  the  Charter,  we  should  be  exceedingly  loth 
to  see  it  introduced.  Though  the  chief  incongruities 
and  anomalies  of  the  present  system  might  be  gra- 
dually corrected  in  some  such  modes  as  have  been 
suggested,  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  it  would 
ever  be  for  the  interests  of  the  country  to  effect  any 
such  sudden  and  wholesale  shifting  of  the  political 
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elements  as  is  involved  in  the  plan  of  electoral  dis- 
tricts. Nor,  in  our  judgment,  would  any  approach 
to  an  exact  territorial  division,  even  though,  as 
Mr.  Cobden  says,  it  might  not  be  into  *  squares  and 
parallelograms,'  work  well.  If  constituencies  be  nearly 
all  of  one  size,  and  all  very  large,  representatives 
would  be  too  much  of  one  or  two  sorts :  men  of  large 
wealth  to  support  the  expense  of  elections,  or  men  of 
very  large  professions,  who  would  pay  those  expenses 
in  promissory  notes  of  another  kind  —  who  would 
trade  in  the  flatteries  and  delusions  of  an  unprin- 
cipled demagogism,  and  practise  with  increased  assi- 
duity those  arts  of  cajolery,  and  that  study  of  the 
^  cries  and  gestures,  appetites  and  passions,'  of  the 
^pefcfML  [jJyoL  xai  ierp^upov,  in  which  Plato  places  the 
sum  of  the  wisdom  of  the  sophistical  politicians  of  his 
time.  There  must  always  be  a  considerable  body  of 
moderate  constituencies,  if  England  would  enlist  in 
her  service  every  species  of  available  talent,  or  if  she 
is  to  be  represented  in  her  senate,  as  well  as  at  her 
elections,  by  every  variety  of  her  citizens.  Strange 
as  it  may  sound  in  the  ears  of  the  demagogue,  we 
believe  it  to  be  perfectly  true,  that  there  are  many 
men  among  us,  of  ardent  love  to  their  country,  and 
of  excellent  ability  to  serve  it,  to  whom  it  would  be 
as  alien  from  their  disposition  and  habits,  as  it  would 
be  impossible  from  the  absence  of  wealth,  to  solicit 
the  votes  of  a  large  constituency ;  and  that  Lord  John 
Kussell's  statements  on  this  subject  in  his  recent 
speech  (however  decried  or  derided)  are  strictly  in 
accordance  with  facts. 

Another  favourite  maxim  of  our  wholesale  reform- 
ers is,  that  the  elective  franchise  ought,  according  to 
the  theory  of  the  British  constitution,  to  be  invariably 
annexed  to  the  payment  of  taxes.     This  certainly  has 
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never  been  the  practice;  and,  as  already  shown,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  system  —  assuredly 
it  is  not  that  of  the  Charter  —  which  recognises  the 
right  of  every  person  to  vote,  who  in  any  way  con- 
tributes to  the  national  revenues.  It  may  be  safely 
said,  therefore,  that  if  such  be  the  theory  of  the  British 
constitution,  a  theory  it  must  always  remain.  The 
Charter  itself  proceeds  upon  the  inevitable  principle 
of  making  many  and  enormous  exceptions  to  this 
principle.  Still  less,  we  apprehend,  would  it  be  prac- 
ticable to  make  out  the  equity  of  an  equal  vote  to 
every  man  who  contributes,  in  whatever  proportion, 
to  the  state,  or  whatever  the  stake  he  has  in  the  com- 
munity. In  every  free  state,  it  is  true,  there  ought 
to  be  certain  rights  and  privileges,  in  which  all  who 
profess  allegiance  and  do  their  duty  to  that  state,  should 
be  allowed  to  participate.  But  such  privileges  are 
already  possessed  by  every  British  subject :  1st.  In  the 
enjoyment  of  those  civil  rights  and  immunities  which 
make  up  the  glorious  heritage  of  all  Englishmen,  and 
which  none  but  the  ungrateful  will  consider  an  in- 
adequate compensation  for  being  subjected  to  the 
lowest  scale  of  taxation  ;  —  the  possession  of  personal 
liberty,  civil  and  religious,  the  protection  of  property, 
the  general  security  of  the  laws  —  privileges  which, 
whatever  the  remaining  defects  of  our  political  system, 
make  this  country  justly  the  envy  of  Europe,  and 
which,  in  their  aggregate,  are  plainly  of  infinitely 
more  value  than  a  share  in  the  elective  suffrage. 
Surely  it  is  a  strange  supposition  that  these  are 
worth  no  payment;  or  that  any  citizen  can  fairly 
expect  to  enjoy  them  without  contributing  his  quota 
to  their  maintenance  and  defence  —  whether  he  pos- 
sesses the  franchise  or  not.  2dly.  In  the  right,  in 
case  of  necessity,  to  a  share  in  the  accumulated  wealth 
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of  the  community  —  a  legal  provision  for  helpless 
poverty,  age,  or  sickness.  3dly.  An  exemption  from 
many  and  heavy  forms  of  taxation  which  are  im- 
posed on  the  wealthier  portions  of  the  community. 
This  last  privilege  ought,  it  is  fully  admitted,  to  be 
more  and  more  extended  to  the  unenfranchised.  At 
the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  whole 
tendency  of  recent  legislation  has  largely  and  very 
properly  been  in  this  direction  —  much  has  been  done, 
though  much  remains  to  do.  4thly.  In  the  universal 
right  to  petition  —  a  right  not  lightly  thought  of  by 
our  ancestors,  nor,  in  truth,  despicable  when  honestly 
and  properly  used;  not  abiLsed^  as  we  have  seen  it 
recently,  in  the  *  monstrous'  fraud  of  the  *  monster' 
petition.  It  is  by  no  means  to  the  credit  of  our 
countrymen  that  they  choose  often  to  speak  of  this 
right  contemptuously.  When  petitions  really  embody 
the  wishes  of  a  large  portion  of  the  nation,  they 
cannot  be,  and  they  never  are,  treated  disrespectfully ; 
and  when  they  embody  nearly  the  universal  wishes, 
they  will  always  speak  with  a  voice  which  no  par- 
liament ai^d  no  government  can  afford  to  disregard. 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  abuses  of  this  right 
have  recently  done  much  to  depreciate  its  value. 

While  the  chief  weight  of  taxation  ought  to  fall  (as 
in  some  respects  it  does)  on  the  classes  to  whom  is 
intrusted  —  whatever  those  classes  may  be  —  the  im- 
mediate control  of  the  government,  we  freely  admit 
that  it  should  do  so  still  more.  Those  privileged 
classes  must  justify  their  possession  of  their  peculiar 
privileges  by  cheerfully  bearing  a  proportionate  share 
of  the  burdens  of  the  nation ;  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  equal  and  universal  suffrage  were  carried,  it  would 
as  equitably  follow  that  no  special  impost  —  no 
property  or  income-tax,  no  poor  rates,  —  ought  to  be 
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levied  on  those  classes  alone.  We  know  that  this 
would  not  follow;  just  the  reverse;  but,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality,  so  it  ought  undoubtedly  to  be. 

Much,  as  just  said,  has  been  done  of  late  to  meet 
the  claims  of  the  people.  Many  of  the  articles  of 
prime  necessity,  or  very  general  consumption,  have 
been  relieved  from  fiscal  burdens.  The  repeal  of  the 
com  laws  and  the  remission  of  other  injudicious  taxes 
have  done  much  already  to  relieve  commerce  and  in- 
dustry; and  we  are  greatly  mistaken  if,  notwith- 
standing the  heavy  calamities  of  the  past  few  years, 
partly  the  visitation  of  Providence,  and  partly  the 
consequences  of  our  own  folly,  we  shall  not  soon  reap 
far  greater  advantages  from  them.  Even  now  they 
may  be  truly  said  to  have  been  the  anchor  on  which 
the  nation  has  rode  out  the  recent  storms;  —  God 
grant  that  the  present  harvest  may  not  afford  us  a 
further  demonstration  that  they  came  but  just  in 
time !  •  It  is  to  the  gradual,  but  persevering,  pro- 
secution  of  a  similar  policy,  and  to  the  equalisation 
and  judicious  distribution  of  our  taxation,  that  we 
look  for  the  chief  part  of  the  comparatively  little 
service  which  any  government  can  directly  render  to 
relieve  our  gigantic  difficulties.  This  is  now  the  most 
pressing  duty  of  every  enlightened  statesman;  this 
the  course  by  which  he  may  effect  most  good,  and  in 
which,  if  he  pursues  it  honestly  and  vigorously,  he 
may  reckon  on  the  cordial  support  of  the  consti- 
tuencies. 

But  to  devise  and  perfect  such  measures  the  time 
of  cabinet  councils  and  parliaments  must  not  be  con- 
sumed, as  it  has  been  during  the  past  session,  by 

♦  This  was  written  in  the  summer  of  1848.  The  hopes  ex- 
pressed of  the  auspicious  effects  of  free  trade  have  been  in  some 
measure  realised. 
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necessary  discussions  on  the  best  means  of  guarding 
against  popular  outbreak,  or  the  duty  of  suppressing 
popular  sedition !  It  would  be  difficult  to  compute 
how  much  has  been  lost  to  the  community  in  this 
way,  during  the  past  twelve  months.  How  many 
cabinet  meetings  —  how  many  debates  in  parliament 

—  have  been  thus  unprofitably  squandered!  How 
much  must  have  been  lost  to  the  revenue !  how  much 
of  that  revenue  expended  in  securing  public  tran- 
quillity! — to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  time  and  solid 
cash  to  the  people  —  the  obstructions  and  inter- 
ruptions of  trade.  The  salvation  of  the  nation  ab- 
solutely depends  on  its  quiet  cultivation  of  the  arts  of 
peace ;  and  it  is  at  such  a  moment  that  our  English 
and  Irish  agitators  think  it  fit  to  excite  the  people  to 
sedition  and  rebellion  !  As  a  remedy  there  is  nothing 
to  match  it,  except  the  inimitable  method  which  the 
rustic  incendiaries  of  1830  took  to  relieve  destitution 

—  that  of  burning  down  farm-yards  and  corn-stacks ! 
But  financial  reform  must,   like  every  other,  be 

cautious  and  temperate,  to  be  of  any  avail.  Demo- 
cracies have  been  too  apt  to  imagine  that  it  requires 
but  a  summary  and  enormous  taxation  of  the  rich  to 
heal  the  miseries  which  oppress  a  people ;  but  it  is  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  bind  the  Proteus  by  such  chains. 
The  bonds  are  either  slipt  off,  or  (worse  still)  it  is 
found  that  wealth  and  capital  are  birds  of  passage, 
and  will  migrate  to  the  lands  where  tlie  summer  sun 
will  continue  to  shine  on  them.  —  On  the  other  band, 
it  is  equally  certain  that  not  only  are  the  rents  of  the 
landowner  and  the  revenues  of  the  rich  dependent  on 
public  security^  mthout  which  they  cannot  exist ;  but 
that  far  less  than  revolution  —  the  impoverishment  of 
a  people  by  unequal  or  excessive  taxation  —  will  suf- 
fice to  destroy  them.     It  is  the  grossest  fallacy  to 
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suppose  that  the  landowner  can  be  prosperous  while 
manufactures  decline.  Lands  as  fertile  as  those  of 
England  now  lie  desolate,  not  by  the  curse  of  nature, 
but  because  there  are  no  populous  cities  in  their 
vicinage  to  render  their  cultivation  profitable. 

The  most  popular  and  most  desirable  financial 
reform  would  be  an  equitable  re- adjustment  of  the 
property  and  income  tax.  We  are  deeply  convinced, 
with  Mr.  Oobden,  both  of  the  equity  of  some  such 
tax ;  and  of  the  needless  wrongs  inflicted  by  it  in  its 
present  shape.  Perfectly  well  aware  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  impose  either  this  or  any  other  tax  without 
some  inequalities  and  many  individual  cases  of  extreme 
hardship,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  this  is  any 
reason  for  adopting  the  most  unjust  of  all  possible 
forms,  and  including  the  largest  possible  number  of 
cases  of  inequality.  And  yet  this,  in  our  judgment, 
is  nearly  the  case  as  the  law  now  stands.  Indeed,  the 
injustice  of  the  law  in  its  present  form  is  apparent, 
even  on  the  principle  which  justly  excludes  a  large 
class  of  incomes  from  its  operation.  For  why  are 
they  excluded?  Manifestly  and  most  equitably,  be- 
cause it  is  felt  that  there  is  a  minimum  below  which  it 
is  impossible  to  subsist ;  and  from  which  it  would  be 
cruel  to  subduct  any  thing  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
state.  But  surely,  for  the  same  reason,  it  must  be 
unjust  to  levy  the  same  rate  of  tax  upon  incomes 
immediately  above  that  point,  or  without  any  reference 
to  the  amount  or  nature  of  the  income  itself.  It  is 
in  vain  to  say  that  upon  any  system  there  will  still  be 
cases  of  hardship.  This  is  most  true :  but  the  only 
question  is,  whether  the  inequalities,  as  the  law  stands, 
are  the  least  possible,  in  number  and  amount.  The 
only  proper  answer  is,  not  that  there  would  be  cases 
of  hardship  in  any  system  of  direct  taxation — for  if 
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there  would  he  fewer  under  one  system  than  another, 
this  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  the 
former  —  but,  that  every  attempt  to  diminish  their 
number  must  end  in  disappointment.  After  atten- 
tively reading  what  has  been  recently  said  in  the 
parliamentary  debates  on  the  subject,  we  feel  con- 
vinced that  nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  to 
devise  methods,  not,  indeed,  of  removing  all  inequa- 
lities, but  of  so  far  abating  them  as  to  reconcile  the 
people  of  England  to  the  continued  imposition  of  the 
tax.  Let  us,  for  example,  and  just  for  argument's 
sake,  suppose  that  a  maximum  (and  that  a  moderate 
one  —  say  five  per  cent. )  were  first  fixed  upon ;  that 
all  incomes  at  and  beyond  a  certain  amount,  say 
two  thousand  a-year,  contributed  at  this  maximum 
rate;  and  that  for  every  250Z.  a-year  less,  the  tax 
diminished  by  one  half  per  cent,  down  to  250/. ;  that 
incomes  between  that  and  100/.  a-year  received  a  fur- 
ther relief  of  one  and  a  half  per  cent.;  and  that 
incomes  below  the  last  amount  were  entirely  exempt. 
We  presume  that  the  maximum  of  five  per  cent,  (as 
this  rate  was  so  lately  proposed  by  the  minister  for  all 
income)  can  hardly  be  supposed  excessive  for  the 
highest. 

Now  could  it  be  for  a  moment  pretended  that, 
under  such  a  system,  (which  we  have  given  merely 
for  illustration's  sake, )  though  there  would  doubtless 
be  some  cases  of  hardship,  there  would  not  be  a  nearer 
approximation  to  equity  than  under  the  present 
system?  A  still  nearer  approximation  might  be 
effected  by  fixing  the  maximum  for  absolute  pror 
perty  and  precarious  income  respectively  at  five  and 
four  per  cent.  But  particular  amounts  have  been 
specified  simply  for  illustration.  We  are  not  now 
bound  to  show  what  would  be  the  nearest  practicable 
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approximation  to  equity;  but  that  any  scale  which 
includes  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  would  be  better 
than  no  scale  at  all.*     Nor  can  it  be  pretended  that, 

*  Since  these  remarks  were  in  type,  we  have  read  the  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  John  Mill,  in  his  *  Principles  of  Political  Economy,' 
just  published.  He  takes  a  different  view  of  the  expediency  of  a 
ffioduated  income  tax ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  his  arguments  have 
convineed  us.  He  would,  however,  leave  (as  Bentbam  proposed) 
a  minimum  for  bare  necessaries  untcLxed;  and  always  subduct 
that  amount  from  every  income,  great  or  small,  before  subjecting 
it  to  the  impost.  This  would  be  a  great  improvement,  doubtless, 
on  the  present  system ;  but  it  appears  to  us  that  the  concession 
virtually  involves  the  equity  of  the  principle  (if  capable  of  being 
applied)  of  graduation.  For,  without  having  any  more  sympathy 
than  Mr.  Mill  with  what  each  class  may  deem  necessary  for  their 
dignity  or  vanity,  we  cannot  but  feel,  and  probably  Mr.  Mill,  on 
reflection,  will  feel  with  us,  that  no  invariable  sum  (say  60/.)  will 
represent  the  real  necessaries  of  all  classes.  A  respectable  trades- 
man who  treats  his  apprentices  to  workhouse  fare,  neither  can  nor 
will  get  any ;  and  a  professional  man  who  chooses  to  dress,  eat, 
and  live  like  a  ploughman,  will,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  neither 
get  nor  retain  a  practice.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  it  ought  not  to  be 
so;  society  wUl  make  a  difference,  and  the  man  cannot  help  it. 
Another  of  Mr.  Mill's  arguments,  on  which  he  appears  to  lay 
great  stress,  seems  to  us  a  superfluous  refinement.  He  appears  to 
fear  lest  the  proposed  graduation  should  '  impair  the  motives  on 
which  society  depends  for  keeping  up  the  produce  of  its  labour 
and  capital.'  (Vol.  ii.  p.  353.)  But  this  surely  could  not  be  the 
case  unless  the  differences  of  tax  were  enormous.  If  the  intervals 
of  the  scale  were  very  moderate,  as  proposed  in  our  hypothetical 
example,  it  is  pretty  dear  that  no  such  effects  would  follow.  Let 
US  suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  man  possessed  250/.  a-year,  and 
was  taxed  2^  per  cent.  Is  it  conceivable  that  it  would  ever  enter 
bis  head  to  make  less  exertions  to  obtain  500/.  a-year,  because  he 
would  then  have  to  pay  3  per  cent,  upon  it  instead?  We  should 
as  soon  think  of  a  man's  poisoning  himself,  to  hasten  the  payment 
of  his  life-policy.  Further,  it  seems  to  us,  that  Mr.  Mill  has  by 
implication  admitted  the  equity  of  the  contested  principle,  in  his 
unanswerable  arguments  for  making  a  difference  between  perpetual 
and  precarious  incomes.  He  there  contends,  as  we  also  have  done, 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  difference  in  the  rate  of  taxation ;  and  the 
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under  8uch  a  plan,  any  new  or  complicated  machinery 
would  be  required  for  the  collection.  On  the  con- 
trary, all  the  necessaiy  machinery  is  at  this  instant  in 
existence,  and  in  active  operation.  The  various  re- 
turns of  property  and  income  are  already  duly  ex- 
acted ;  and  all  that  would  be  required  would  be  to 
apply  to  them  a  graduated  instead  of  a  uniform  rate 
of  taxation.  Upon  calculation,  we  believe  it  would 
be  found  that  the  sum  thus  realised  would  be  about 
the  same  as  that  realised  by  the  present  system.  But, 
at  all  events,  while  it  would  inflict  no  hardships 
worth  mentioning  on  any  class,  it  would  go  far  to  re- 
move many  of  the  most  palpable  anomalies  of  the 
existing  tax ;  and  even  where  it  did  not  eflTectually  do 
this,  it  would  tend  more  than  any  thing  else  to  re- 
concile the  minds  of  the  people  to  the  impost,  as 

same  arguments  of  fairness  and  equitj,  mutatis  mutandis^  would 
appear  to  apply  in  the  other  case.  To  the  objection  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  remove  all  inequalities,  he  answers  on  this  point  as  we 
do  in  reference  to  both,  *  the  impossibility  of  doing  perfect  justice 
is  no  reason  against  doing  as  much  as  we  can.'  It  is  out  of  our 
power  within  the  limits  of  a  brief  note  to  examine  Mr.  Mill's 
arguments  in  detail ;  but  as  our  object,  if  we  know  ourselves,  is 
the  interest  only  of  truth  and  equity,  we  commend  them  to  the 
careful  consideration  of  the  reader.  In  his  remarks  on  the  in- 
justice and  inexpediency  of  an  exclusive  tax  on  'realised  property' 
we  cordially  concur,  as  also  in  his  remarks  on  many  other  points 
upon  which  we  have  touched  in  the  course  of  this  article. 

♦^*  The  writer  has  also  read,  since  the  preceding  note  was 
written,  the  very  acute  pamphlet  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Macleod,  entitled 
*  Remarks  on  some  Popular  Objections  to  the  present  Income  Tax;' 
but  he  is  not  yet  satisfied  timt  a  graduated  income  tax  is  impracti- 
cable, and  is  still  convinced  that,  if  practicable^  it  would  be  most  just. 
For  the  reasons,  however,  which  induced  him  to  recommend  the 
reader  to  peruse  the  able  statements  of  Mr.  Mill,  he  also  recom- 
mends him  to  peruse  the  equally  able  statements  of  Mr.  Macleod. 
The  man  who  is  properly  impressed  with  the  difficulty  of  such 
subjects  will  be  the  last  to  indulge  in  dogmatism  about  them. 
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showing  that  there  was  at  least  a  desire  to  remove 
inequalities,  and  to  tax  the  people  according  to  their 
ability  to  pay,  and  their  stake  in  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Cobden  never  uttered  a  truer  word 
than  when  he  said,  in  a  recent  debate,  that  the  people 
of  England  were  not  unreasonable  in  this  matter;  that 
a  fair  attempt  to  satisfy  their  demands  would  satisfy 
them ;  and  that  for  any  inevitable  inequalities  they 
would  be  willing  to  take  the  vnll  to  remove  them  for 
the  deed.  But  it  will  be  hard  to  convince  them  that 
it  is  just  to  tax  an  income,  whatever  its  nature,  how- 
ever precarious  or  however  certain, — a  professional 
income,  for  example,  which,  brought  into  the  market, 
might,  perhaps,  fetch  2000?.,  and  an  income  of  the 
same  amount  from  landed  property  which  would  fetch 
20,000/., — according  to  the  same  invariable  standard; 
or,  again,  to  tax  at  that  same  uniform  rate  an  income 
from  which  a  man  is  barely  able  to  win  a  subsistence, 
and  an  income  from  which,  after  paying  every  tax,  a 
man  has  not  only  ample  means  left  for  the  purchase 
of  every  necessary  and  every  luxury,  but  the  means 
of  accumulation  into  the  bargain.  It  cannot  be 
equitable,  they  will  say,  to  demand  a  similar  rate  of 
payment  from  one  whose  unavoidable  wants  are  such 
that  the  abstraction  even  of  a  single  sovereign  brings 
him  within  the  chance  of  insolvency,  and  from  one 
who  has  only  to  exercise  common  prudence,  to  be 
secure  in  the  possession  not  merely  of  sufficiency,  but 
of  wealth.  Sure  we  are  that  the  pregnant  sentence 
of  a  powerful  journalist,  whose  labours  on  this  subject 
have  deserved  well  of  the  public,  is  worthy  of  the 
timely  consideration  of  any  minister ;  '  that  it  is  as 
certain  as  any  thing  can  be,  that  the  time  will  come 
when  three  things  will  be  done  with  the  property  and 
income  tax :  it  will  be  graduated ;  it  will  descend  to 
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lower  incomes;  and  it  will  be  extended  to  Ireland.'  A 
considerable  approximation  to  an  equitable  adjust- 
ment is,  at  all  events,  within  reach ;  and  the  three 
years'  lease  of  the  tax  in  its  present  shape  ought  never 
to  be  renewed. 

The  Legacy  and  Probate  Duty  is  another  of  the 
points  on  which  the  nation  will  assuredly  demand 
fiscal  reform :  and  justly.  There  is  no  reason,  that 
we  ever  heard  of,  which  will  apply  to  the  species  of 
property  on  which  that  impost  is  now  levied,  which 
will  not,  d  fortiori,  or  at  least  with  equal  force,  apply 
to  those  which  are  exempted  from  it.  We  do  not 
say  that  it  would  be  wise  to  allow  that  impost  to  re- 
main, at  its  present  rate,  on  any  species  of  property ; 
and  if  it  would  be  oppressive  as  applied  to  that  which 
is  now  exempt,  let  the  rate  be  diminished,  and  let  it 
be  then  universally  imposed ;  or  else,  let  it  be  uni- 
versally abolished.  The  nation  neither  will  nor  ought 
any  longer  to  tolerate  this  or  any  other  similar  in- 
stances of  flagrantly  partial  taxation.  Some  such  tax 
as  this,  however,  if  impartial  in  its  operation,  and 
moderate  in  its  amount,  would,  perhaps,  be  as  likely 
to  be  cheerfully  paid  as  any  other.  People  ar^  seldom 
less  disposed  to  grumble  than  when  an  accession  is  to 
be  made  to  their  fortune ;  and  a  trifling  per  centage 
deducted  from  it  before  it  passes  into  their  hands, 
does  not  appear  half  so  odious  as  one  of  still  smaller 
amount,  when  they  have  once  called  the  property 
their  own. 

But  let  us  suppose  all  practicable  reforms  of  this 
nature  to  have  been  effected,  still  the  people  must 
chiefly  look  to  other  aid  than  that  of  government,  if 
they  would  retrieve  their  disasters  and  restore  their 
prosperity :  and  on  this  topic  we  presume  to  offer  a 
few  remarks. 
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The  people  of  England  are  naturally,  and  on  the 
whole  very  properly,  jealous  of  the  interference  of 
government.  They  justly  deem  that  its  great  pro- 
vince is  so  to  frame  and  administer  laws  as  to  secure 
equal  protection  and  liberty  to  all ;  and  by  favouring 
the  expansion  of  all  the  elements  of  national  great- 
ness, to  enable  the  people  to  do  for  themsdves  what 
no  government  can  do  for  them.  This  is  the  theory  : 
But,  unhappily,  it  is  not  always  fairly  acted  upon. 
As  we  are  all  prone  enough  to  attribute  to  ourselves 
whatever  good  we  enjoy,  and  to  others  all  the  evil 
which  afflicts  us,  so  government  is  apt  to  meet  with 
rather  hard  measure  from  us.  It  is  a  convenient 
creature  on  which  to  lay  all  the  blame  of  national 
calamities  and  disasters,  while  we  impute  to  our  in- 
corruptible selves  whatever  renders  us  great  or  pros- 
perous. To  hear  many  men  talk,  one  would  imagine 
that  in  place  of  the  salutary  fiction  of  our  constitution, 
*  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,'  we  had  substituted 
another  maxim  not  quite  so  innocent,  '  that  the  people 
Cfl.n  do  none.'  The  political  physician,  at  all  events, 
has  a  far  less  enviable  position  than  he  to  whom  we 
consign  the  treatment  of  our  bodily  maladies.  To 
this  last,  our  easy  credulity  gives  all  the  praise  of 
cure,  and  attaches  none  of  the  blame  of  failure.  Does 
a  patient  recover?  It  is  owing  to  the  pre-eminent 
doctor's  pre-eminent  skill.  Does  a  man  die?  He 
dies  in  the  course  of  nature,  or  by  the  visitation  of 
God.  In  the  other  case  it  is  exactly  the  reverse.  Is 
the  nation  prosperous  ?  It  is  owing  to  the  virtues, 
the  energies,  the  industry  of  the  people.  Is  it  miser- 
able? It  is  the  corruption,  oppression,  neglect,  ra- 
pacity of  the  government.  The  reasoning  is  about 
equally  sound  in  either  case,  though  the  conclusion 
is  different ;  and  in  neither  is  it  perfectly  Baconian. 
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As  both  rulers  and  ruled  happen  to  be  after  all  but 
human  beings,  ^  encompassed  about'  with  precisely 
the  same  ^  infirmities/  there  may  be  some  doubts  about 
the  perfect  equity  of  this  distribution  of  good  and 
bad  qualities ;  it  may  be  presumed  that  governments 
present  about  the  same  mixture  of  wisdom  and  folly, 
good  and  evil  as  other  human  confederacies — direc- 
tories of  railroads  and  joint-stock  banks,  for  example ; 
which,  as  recent  experience  has  abundantly  taught 
us,  are  not  absolutely  indefectible.  One  may  scruple 
to  admit  that  a  man  (always  one  of  the  people  till  he 
enters  ojQBce)  may  be  presumed  unprincipled,  rapa- 
cious, or  selfish  after  that  event ;  or  that  a  man  not 
in  office  is  necessarily  a  man  of  probity  and  patriotism. 
This,  however  (though  we  are  aware  it  can  hardly 
be  the  intention  of  even  the  most  reckless  declaimers 
to  produce  such  an  impression),  is  nevertheless  the 
inevitable  eflfect  produced  on  the  minds  of  unreflect- 
ing multitudes  by  the  invectives  of  many  of  our 
Chartist  orators. 

Of  course  nothing  can  be  objected  to  that  whole- 
some vigilance  which  it  becomes  every  free  people  to 
exercise  in  relation  to  their  governors,  any  more  than 
iigainst  that  inspection  which  it  becomes  all  masters 
to  exercise  over  their  servants ;  for  mere  temptation 
has  made  many  men  rogues,  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  honest — and  many  governors  amongst  the 
rest.  But  this  wise  caution  may  degenerate  into 
something  very  diflTerent  from  it ;  there  is  too  often  a 
prevalent  disposition  to  regard  all  government  with 
systematic  distrust  and  suspicion ;  not  as  a  friendly 
institution  to  be  cherished  and  reverenced,  but  as  a 
hostile  confederacy  to  be  hated  and  opposed.  In  a 
word,  the  tone  adopted  too  frequently  tends  to  propa- 
gate the  notion  that  all  the  evils  of  the  nation,  or  the 
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greater  part  of  them,  are  attributable  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  that  it  is  only  that  which  prevents  us  from 
being  as  prosperous  as  our  own  undoubted  virtue 
entitles  us  to  be. 

The  least  ill  consequence  of  this  is  a  spirit  of  jea- 
lousy between  the  governors  and  the  governed — a 
predisposition  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  judge 
harshly  and  unfairly  all  the  acts  and  motives  of  the 
former ;  and  of  the  former,  to  think  that  they  serve  a 
*  hard  master,'  from  whom  nothing  but  thanklessness 
and  ill  treatment  are  to  be  expected.  Now  systematic 
suspicion  and  perpetual  objurgation  are  not  the  best 
methods  of  obtaining  good  servants  even  in  private 
life ;  and  as  our  old  friend,  the  Aristophanic  Demus, 
long  since  found,  and  as  his  more  respectable  suc- 
cessor, John  Bull,  will  also  find,  they  are  not  the  best 
way  to  obtain  good  servants  for  the  public.  If  ever 
there  was  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  any  country,  in 
which  its  rulers  (no  matter  from  what  party  they 
may  have  been  called  to  power)  required  the  most 
indulgent  construction  of  their  acts,  and  frank  and 
cordial  encouragement  to  do  their  best,  it  is  the  pre- 
sent crisis  in  our  own.  We  can  with  the  utmost 
honesty  aver,  that,  as  we  look  round  from  our  obscure 
privacy  on  the  thousands  of  our  struggling  country- 
men, there  is  not  one  of  them  whom  we  pity  more  or 
envy  less  than  the  prime  ministers  of  England ;  and 
if  it  were  not  ludicrous  to  implore  exemption  from 
evils  which  cannot  possibly  befall  us,  we  should  be 
tempted  to  imitate  the  superfluous  devotion  of  the 
Scotch  peasant,  who  is  said  to  have  prayed,  every 
morning,  that  he  might  not  be  made  a  king! — be- 
cause he  was  not  quite  certain  that  he  was  fit  for  it. 

A  still  worse  consequence  of  this  thoughtless  con- 
duct is  a  diminution  of  the  respect  which  it  is  the 
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duty  and  interest  of  every  nation  to  entertain  towards 
the  governing  power.  But  the  greatest  and  gravest 
of  the  evils  arising  from  this  convenient  resort  to  a 
vicarious  substitute  for  all  our  own  faults  is,  that  it 
interferes  with  the  due  recollection  of  that  most  para- 
mount truth  which  declares,  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  happiness  or  misery  of  a  nation  must 
always  depend  upon  itself  rather  than  upon  those  in 
authority  over  it.  The  disposition  just  adverted  to 
prevents  men,  so  far  as  it  operates,  from  taking  the 
appropriate  share  of  their  failures  to  themselves,  and 
deludes  them  with  chimerical  hopes  of  the  benefits  to 
result  from  changes  of  government  —  hopes  which 
can  be  realised  only  by  the  steadfast,  persevering  ex- 
ertion of  their  own  energies.  Never  was  this  view  of 
things  more  necessary  to  be  inculcated  than  at  the 
present  moment.  Much  as  a  wise  government  may 
do,  and  it  ought  to  do  the  very  uttermost  that  it  can, 
there  is  no  government,  whether  conservative,  re- 
forming,  or  radical,  which  can  do  the  hundredth  part 
of  what  the  people  can  and  must  do  for  themselves, 
if  they  are  to  bear  up  against  inevitable  burdens  and 
recover  permanent  prosperity.  The  most  extravagant 
expectations  are  entertained  by  many,  of  some  ma- 
gical transformation  to  be  wrought  by  a  fresh  distri- 
bution of  taxation,  or  by  diminution  of  expenditure 
— measures  which  are  of  themselves  to  open  a  bound- 
less source  of  employment  to  industry,  and  at  once 
relieve  the  nation  of  its  pressing  evils.  Now  it  is 
conceded,  of  course,  that  every  farthing  that  can  be 
saved  to  the  public  ought  to  be  saved;  that  every 
public  establishment  ought  to  be  cut  down  within 
the  strictest  limits  of  economy,  consistent  with  eflSi- 
ciency;  that  taxation  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
leave  untouched  the  great  articles  of  consumption. 
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whether  for  the  purposes  of  subsistence  or  of  manu- 
factures ;  that  it  ought  to  be  levied  chiefly  upon  those 
who  are  best  able  to  pay,  and  in  proportion  to  their 
ability ;  in  a  word,  that  the  commercial  and  financial 
policy  should  be  such  as  to  relieve  to  the  utmost  the 
burdens  of  poverty  and  the  springs  of  industry.  All 
these  demands  a  suffering  people  have  not  only  a 
right  to  make,  but  a  wise  government  will,  as  far  as 
possible,  anticipate  and  accord.  But,  supposing  all 
this  done,  does  any  reasonable  man  believe  that  the 
diminution  of  expenditure  can  be  such  as  to  work  the 
wonders  that  have  been  so  confidently  predicted  ?  Is 
it  not  to  foster  a  sheer  delusion  to  hold  out  such  ex- 
pectations ?  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  any  of  these 
sanguine  politicians  to  do  much  more  than  utter  the 
usual  vague  statements  about  great  extravagance  and 
great  reductions.  We  once  more  say,  let  the  ex- 
travagance, be  it  what  it  may,  be  corrected,  and  the 
reductions,  whatever  they  may  amount  to,  be  effected : 
But  let  us  not  delude  ourselves  with  the  hope  that 
this  is  the  whole  or  the  chief  part  of  what  is  now  re- 
quisite for  our  national  salvation.  The  interest  upon 
the  debt  is  the  charge  which  chiefly  burdens  our 
taxation ;  and  there  is  but  one  way  of  getting  rid  of 
any  portion  of  that — that  is,  by  the  sponge  or  repu- 
diation.    Now  we  cannot  find  any  man*  —  no,  not 

*  Professor  Newman  does  not  appear  to  think  the  national  debt 
a  legal  debt,  as  against  us^  at  all.  He  denies  that  it  was  in  the 
power  of  our  fathers  to  entail  their  liabilities  on  their  posterity ; 
or  mortgage  anj  thing  with  the  object  of  redemption,  beyond  the 
then  existing  property  of  England.  But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
that  the  consequences  of  the  acts  of  a  community  designed,  whether 
wisely  or  unwisely,  to  defend  and  transmit  uninjured  the  immu- 
nities which  form  the  heritage  of  posterity,  may  not  be  fairly 
entailed  upon  that  posterity.  The  reasons  for  the  expenditure  may 
hare  been  possibly  insufficient — the  terrors  which  occasioned  it 
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even  a  Chartist — who  would  venture  to  recommend 
such  a  dishonesty.  The  required  reductions,  there- 
groundless — the  measures  to  meet  them  injudicious.  But  unhap- 
pily each  generation  is  left  to  its  own  judgment  in  that  respect; 
and  cannot  ask  counsel  of  its  unborn  posterity.  And  if  these 
measures,  though  financially  not  the  wisest,  were  dictated  by  a 
sense  of  public  danger,  and  passed  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
constitutional  authorities  for  the  time  being,  it  is  hard  to  conceive 
that  posterity  can  justly  refuse  to  share  the  liabilities  of  their 
fathers.  K  we  can,  we  should  have  had  no  right  to  blame  our 
fathers  for  want  of  patriotism,  had  it  so  happened^  that  a  more 
economical  policy  had  issued  in  our  now  being  bondslaves  of 
France.  It  is  certain,  at  all  events,  that  upon  no  other  supposi- 
tion than  that  of  the  supposed  liability  could  a  nation  get  loans 
negotiated. 

It  is  a  very  favourite  and  easy  argument  that  the  wars  were 
needless,  and  chargeable  upon  the  ambition  of  a  few  individuals. 
Mr.  Pitt,  for  example,  is  often  represented  as  being  to  England 
what  Mercury,  in  the  'Peace'  of  Aristophanes,  says  Pericles  was 
to  Athens: — 

i  <rofatTaroi  yeoipyoi,  rdfia  3^  ivvUre 

pilfjiUTf  el  fiovXetrd*  axov<rai  Tiiyh\  Sjrtae  aTruXeTo, 

elra  [JeptJcXci/c  •  • 

«  .  .         avTog  e£^^X((e  rffv  noXiy* 

ifi€aXiitv  tnripdfipa  fiucpoy  Mtyapitcov  \pri<l»i(Tfiaro^j 

lieipifffTiffey  rotrovroy  TCoXefioy^  Hirre  rf  Kawy^ 

TTti vrac  "EXXij vac  ZaKpvaai^  tovq  t  iicel,  rove  t  evBd^€» 

We  are  assuredly  no  admirers  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  heartily  wish  it  had  been  strictly  defensive.  Still,  no  candid 
reader  of  the  history  of  the  late  wars  can  deny  three  things: — 
1.  That  the  expenses  were  incurred  with  the  due  observance  of  all 
the  constitutional  forms  then  prescribed.  2.  That  neither  Mr. 
Pitt  nor  his  successors  could  have  done  what  they  did,  wise  or 
foolish,  unless  they  had  had  the  support  of  a  vast  preponderance 
of  the  intelligence,  wealth,  and  numbers  of  the  nation,  let  the 
majority  have  been  ever  so  patriotic  or  ever  so  stupid,  just  as  the 
reader  pleases.  In  fact,  the  evidence  is  abundant  enough  of  the 
national  enthuMsm  with  which  most  of  those  wars  were  prose- 
cuted ;  for  a  long  period,  the  people  of  England  were  more  than 
satisfied  with  high  prices,  abundant  freights,  solid  cash,  and  less 
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fore,  must  be  made  upon  the  remaining  18,000,000Z« 
of  our  expenditure ;  and  he  must  be  sanguine  indeed, 
who  imagines  that,  with  such  an  empire  as  ours,  any 
such  reduction  can  be  of  sufficient  amount  to  relieve 
the  tremendous  difficulties  which  oppress  the  nation. 
But*,  after  all,  those  difficulties  are  not  such  as  need 
appal  our  hearts,  if  the  several  classes  of  the  com* 
munity  will  do  what  is  respectively  incumbent  upon 

substantial '  glory'  (as  they  call  it),  in  exchange  for  all  the  expenses 
they  were  incarring.  3.  That  whatever  may  have  been  the  wisdom 
or  folly  of  our  earlier  policy,  Napoleon  was  not  an  enemy  who,  if 
he  had  had  the  power  to  enslave  us,  would  have  been  disarmed  by 
a  face  of  innocence  and  supplications  for  mercy. 

Mr.  Newman,  however,  frankly  acknowledges  that  it  is  impos- 
sible, even  on  his  principles,  to  make  an  estimate  that  is  worth 
a  farthing,  of  the  liabilities  which  properly  devolve  on  the  nation; 
and  equally  impossible  to  saddle  the  bulk  of  the  debt  on  the  parties 
whom  he  thinks  justly  chargeable  with  it.  He,  therefore,  proposes 
to  the  public  creditors  a  compromise  —  ^heir  claim  to  cease  in 
sixty  years.  We  should  be  heartily  glad  if,  in  the  plenitude  of 
their  own  generosity,  and  the  promptings  of  their  own  patriotism, 
they  could  prevail  upon  themselves  to  anticipate  this  request :  But 
we  expect  it  about  as  much  as  that  the  landowners  should  give  up 
their  estates  for  the  same  purpose.  Individuals  might,  perhaps, 
in  time  be  brought  to  do  much ;  and,  under  the  pressure  of  some 
great  emergency,  and  the  influence  of  high-wrought  enthusiasm, 
even  considerable  numbers  of  them.  But  it  is  vain  to  expect  any 
such  sacrifice  in  ordinary  times ;  or  of  ordinary  human  nature,  in 
any  times.  At  all  events,  we  must  demur  to  employ  Mr.  Newman's 
rhetoric  or  logic  (whichever  it  be),  to  enforce  the  appeal  to  do 
what,  if  done  at  all,  ought  to  flow  from  spontaneous  generosity. 
It  is  in  effect,  *  You  had  better  take  this,  or — perhaps  you  will 
get  nothing.'  We  have  some  faint  notion  that  this  is  not  becom- 
ing language  in  a  debtor  to  a  creditor  —  even  though  the  debtor 
be  a  nation  and  the  creditor  a  fraction  of  it.  But  the  thing  is  put, 
we  must  confess^  uncommonly  well  (p.  14.) ;  nor  will  the  closing 
sentence  of  the  appeal  be  without  its  force,  should  a  general  effort 
and  a  general  sacrifice  be  loudly  demanded.  *  Others  also  are 
about  to  make  sacrifices ;  we  ask,  therefore,  this  moderate  sacrifice 
of  you.' 
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them.  However  incapable  of  being  met,  as  we  firmly 
believe,  by  any  organic  changes  in  our  institutions,  or 
by  any  fiscal  regulations  whatsoever,  they  are  capable 
of  being  met,  if  with  the  moderate  reforms  which  may 
be  necessary,  the  nation  will  in  sundry  particulars  be 
prevailed  upon  to  reform  itself.  The  consequences 
of  extravagance,  luxury,  and  selfishness  in  the  more 
wealthy  classes,  of  periodic  fits  of  mad  speculation  in 
the  middle  classes,  and  of  habits  of  improvidence  and 
reckless  marriages  in  the  working  classes,  are  in- 
finitely more  to  be  dreaded  than  any  now  remaining 
abuses  in  our  institutions ;  and  on  each  of  these  topics 
a  few  words  may  be  tolerated. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  lower  classes*  To  the  ques- 
tion, what  is  the  adequate  remedy  for  tlmr  evils  ? 
we  answer,  that  there  is  none,  —  none  either  in  any 
reforms  of  our  institutions,  or  in  any  changes  in  the 
amount  of  taxation,  until  they  learn  to  exercise  pro- 
vident habits,  and  to  contract  prudent  marriages  — 
till  they  will  leam  to  put  by,  when  trade  is  prosperous, 
a  portion  of  their  earnings  for  days  of  depression,  and 
to  delay  marriage  until  they  can  indulge  some  reason* 
able  expectation  of  supporting  a  family.  Great  as  is 
unquestionably  the  distress  which  prevails  through 
large  portions  of  the  country,  it  is  equally  unques- 
tionable that  there  are  thousands  of  those  that  feel  it 
who  have  at  times  been  in  the  receipt  of  wages,  which, 
with  economy,  would  have  enabled  them  to  put  by 
something  to  meet  the  severity  of  this  stormy  day ; 
and  it  is  equally  true,  that  at  this  moment,  amidst  all 
our  conmiercial  distress,  there  are  thousands  in  the 
weekly  receipt  of  more  than  they  need  spend,  and  who 
yet  spend  every  farthing  of  it  the  moment  it  is  paid. 
It  is  freely  admitted,  that  in  such  times  as  have 
recently  passed  over  us,  there  must  have  been  great 
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distress  in  spite  of  the  most  provident  habits ;  yet  the 
more  general  prevalence  of  such  habits  would  have 
prevented  so  sudden  an  accumulation  of  misery,  and 
made  all  the  difference  between  a  manageable  evil 
and  one  almost  beyond  remedy.  Still  more  im- 
portant is  the  second  point  to  which  we  have  ad- 
verted; until  the.  working  classes  can  be  induced  to 
exercise  greater  discretion  and  self-control  in  the 
matter  of  marriage,  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  them 
effectual  aid-  They  are  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
statesmanship.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  abstract  tendency  of  population  to  in- 
crease in  a  ratio  disproportioned  to  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, —  a  doctrine  on  which  we  have  no  occasion 
here  to  enter,  —  all  men  will  practically  admit,  that  no 
miracles  are  to  be  expected,  to  support  those  who 
have  rushed  into  marriage  without  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  meeting  the  exigencies  of  a  family.  Man  is  a 
reasonable  creature :  and  that  great  social  union  is  to 
be  formed  with  a  regard  to  prudence ;  no  supernatural 
help  is  promised,  or  will  be  afforded,  to  him  who  neg- 
lects it.  If  the  lower  animals  increase  too  fast,  the 
remedy  is  easy,  —  they  are  knocked  on  the  head. 
But  direct  infanticide  is  not  likely  to  be  in  fashion 
among  us.  The  correction,  indeed,  will  come  from 
increased  pressure,  sooner  or  later;  and  is  coming 
now,  as  the  registry  of  marriages  will  show.  But  if 
it  come  late,  it  will  come  from  bitter  experience,  not 
from  a  salutary  dread  of  it ;  from  famine  and  pesti- 
lence,  not  from  the  operation  of  prudence  and  self- 
control,  which  can  alone  produce  an  easy,  because 
gradual  adjustment.  The  great  laws  which  govern 
the  universe  here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  are,  in 
their  primary  design,  moral,  and  not  physical.  The 
latter  principally  come  into  play   only  to   correct 
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or  avenge  man's  neglect  of  the  former ;  —  to  reclaim 
him  to  wisdom,  or  to  chastise  him  for  his  folly. 

The  dictates  of  prudence  will  of  course  vary  with 
the  conditions  of  different  ages  and  countries ;  and  in 
a  state  of  high  civilisation  like  ours,  a  man  must 
often  accept  the  greater  advantages  of  such  a  con- 
dition, as  a  compensation  for  delaying  the  period 
of  marriage,  if  he  would  preserve  his  status  in  society. 
This  is  no  impossible  lesson,  though  often  an  unwel- 
come  one.  It  is  one  which  is  frequently  practised  by 
the  middle  classes,  who  in  thousands  of  instances 
postpone  marriage  for  one,  two,  three,  five  years,  and 
sometimes  even  for  longer  periods,  rather  than  sink  to 
a  lower  level  in  society,  or  encumber  themselves  with 
a  family  they  cannot  hope  to  rear,  except  to  a  heri- 
tage of  misery.  Such  instances  of  abstinence  in  the 
lower  classes  (where  it  is  still  more  needed)  are  of 
the  rarest  possible  occurrence. 

Yet,  until  such  maxims  are  more  generally  acted 
upon,  no  effectual  remedy  will  meet  the  case  of  our 
redundant  population.  The  great  problem  of  the 
labour  market,  though  there  are  circumstances  which 
may  complicate  it  at  different  periods,  is,  in  regard  to 
the  main  elements  which  must  ever  determine  it,  as 
clear  as  any  in  the  whole  range  of  political  economy, 
if  not  clearer.  In  spite  of  all  the  theories  of  all  the 
Louis  Blancs  and  Cabets  that  ever  lived,  the  one 
thing  which  will  for  ever  regulate  the  state  of  that 
market,  is  the  relation  between  the  demand  and  the 
supply.  If  there  are  ten  men  who  want  employment, 
and  there  is  employment  only  for  five,  the  ten  must 
inevitably,  in  the  struggle  for  subsistence,  subject 
each  other  to  the  severest  competition,  and  their 
wages  will  be  low.  If  there  are  five  men  only  who 
ask  employment,  and  the  demand  is  for  ten,  the  five 
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will  subject  their  employers  to  a  like  competition ; 
and  their  wages  will  be  high.  Whatever  temporary 
elements  may  enter  into  the  problem,  and  transiently 
affect  the  rate  of  wages,  this  is  the  one  element 
which,  as  long  as  human  nature  remains  the  same, 
will  decide  the  relation  of  the  working  classes  to  their 
employers ;  and  in  the  statement  above  given,  brief 
and  simple  as  it  is,  the  whole  question  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  working  classes  is  virtually  involved.  We 
admit,  indeed,  that  having  already  got  into  a  false: 
position,  and  having  by  the  neglect  of  prudence  given 
birth  to  a  larger  population  than  we  know  how  to 
employ,  extraordinary  remedies  may  be  temporarily 
required;  and,  among  the  rest,  greater  facilities  to 
emigration,  —  a  subject  which  has  lately,  and  justly, 
claimed  so  large  a  share  of  public  attention. 

Emigration  has  a  double  aspect :  it  would  tend  to 
relieve  us,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  that  human  capital 
(so  to  speak),  under  the  excess  of  which  we  groan, 
and  to  throw  it  upon  those  shores  which  are  groaning 
as  loudly  for  the  want  of  it.  In  the  first  of  these 
aspects,  the  question  is  of  far  too  great  importance,  as 
well  as  difficulty,  to  be  disposed  of  incidentally.  But 
the  time  has  arrived,  and  is  at  our  door,  when  a  com- 
prehensive investigation  of  the  whole  case  in  all  its 
bearings  can  no  longer  be  deferred.  As  regards  its 
other  aspect,  the  effect  on  the  colonies,  we  will  say  no 
more  on  this  occasion  than  that  (to  be  really  bene- 
ficial to  them)  it  must  bear  a  due  proportion  to  the 
present  demands  of  their  labour  market,  and  to  the 
amount  of  actual  capital  which  may  be  expected  to 
employ  the  emigrants  on  their  arrival.  Such  are  the 
observations  which  it  seems  proper  to  make  in  re- 
lation to  the  lower  classes. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  show  that  equally  important 
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*  reforms'  are  needed  in  many  members  of  the  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  classes.  It  may  be  hoped, 
indeed,  that  the  nation  has  learnt  some  important 
lessons  from  the  recent  insanity  of  speculation,  and 
the  various  and  wide-spread  miseries  which  have 
attended  it.  Still  the  madness  which  prompted  those 
speculations  is  apt  to  be  periodical  and  epidemic  with 
Englishmen ;  nor  is  it  impossible  that  the  ^  haste  to 
be  rich '  may  sometime  or  other  involve  yet  more  dis- 
astrous consequences.  Though  a  very  large  portion 
of  our  recent  commercial  distress  was  owing  to  visita- 
tions of  Providence,  in  which  all  that  man  could  do 
was  to  submit  in  silence ;  though  many  suflferers  were 
the  victims  of  the  faults  of  others  rather  than  of  their 
own ;  yet  is  it  impossible  to  look  back  upon  the 
phrenzy  of  1844  and  1845,  or  read  the  account  of  the 
wind-up  of  some  of  the  bankruptcies  of  1847-48  *, 
without  feeling  that  our  mercantile  character  has  been 
most  grievously  tarnished,  and  that  there  has  been  an 
immense  amount,  not  only  of  folly,  but  of  guilt,  in  our 
commercial  transactions.  Trade  has  been  too  often 
carried  on,  not  upon  those  principles  which  alone  will 
insure  the  *  wealth  of  nations ; '  not  on  the  calculation 
of  probabilities,  and  the  fair  hope  of  moderate  profits 
as  the  reward  of  honest  and  painstaking  diligence, 
but  on  principles  in  no  way  distinguishable  from 
those  of  the  gambler,  who  plays  for  double  or  quits — 
wealth  or  ruin  —  at  every  throw  of  the  dice.  We 
hope  and  believe  that  the  severe  lessons  which  expe- 

*  *  There  are  about  thirty-three  houses,  comparatively  speaking 
large  houses,  which  have  failed  in  London :  they  have  failed  to 
the  amount  of  8,129,000/.  With  the  exception  of  the  first  seven, 
which  are  expected  to  pay  in  full,  it  is  believed  that  the  average 
will  not  be  more  than  6*.  Sd.  in  the  pound/ —  Report  from  the 
Lord£  Committee  on  the  Causes  of  the  Distress  among  the  Com- 
mercial Classes.     1848. 
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rience  is  teaching  us  will  not  be  thrown  away ;  and 
that  by  the  exercise  of  a  severe  economy,  and  a 
timely  recurrence  to  just  and  cautious  principles  of 
trade,  we  may  retrieve  our  affairs,  and  get  once  more 
into  a  healthy  condition.  But  to  do  this,  obviously 
requires,  as  in  the  case  of  the  poorer  classes,  self- 
denial,  frugality,  perseverance,  and  self-control :  that 
is,  we  look  here  also  to  moral  causes  for  those  changes 
which  are  the  indispensable  conditions  of  improve- 
ment, rather  than  to  any  regulations,  whether  of  law 
or  of  finance. 

The  great  truth,  in  short,  is,  that  not  even  the  most 
just  and  comprehensive  principles  of  political  economy, 
if  separated  from  principles  which  no  political  eco- 
nomy can  teach,  will  sufiice  to  secure  the  well-being 
of  any  nation.  Nothing  is  more  easy,  as  the  recent 
history  of  speculation — of  joint-stock  banks,  of  the 
corn  trade,  and  of  railroads — shows,  than  for  men  to 
ruin  themselves  by  mistaking  their  true  interests,  in 
the  direction  of  free  trade,  as  well  as  in  the  direction 
of  monopoly.  We  have  abundant  proof  in  the  his- 
tory of  1825  and  1845,  that  the  madness  which  every 
day  seizes  individuals  may  sometimes  possess  a  very 
large  portion  of  an  entire  community.  It  would  be  a 
gross  fallacy  to  suppose  that  men  will  always  pursue 
enlightened  self-interest.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Senior, 
that  it  is  wise  to  investigate  the  principles  of  econo- 
mical science  as  if  nothing  would  interfere  with  their 
operation;  and  there  are  many  advantages  in  this; 
but  it  is  as  impossible  practically  to  apply  them  with- 
out such  considerations,  as  to  apply  the  theory  of 
mechanics  without  reference  to  the  laws  of  the  mate- 
rial world  in  which  they  are  to  operate.  Political 
economy  can  never  in  practice  be  dissociated  from 
politics  and  ethics. 
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The  upper  classes  have  also  their  peculiar  duties, 
especially  imposed  upon  them  in  the  actual  crisis  of 
our  national  affairs.  Their  influence  on  their  inferiors 
must  always  be  great,  and,  in  the  way  of  example, 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  inexpressibly  great. 
Nor,  if  they  are  characterised  by  extravagant  luxury 
and  improvident  expenditure,  is  it  merely  by  pro- 
voking absurd  imitation  that  their  example  is  per- 
nicious. In  the  long  credit  which  tradespeople  are 
compelled  to  give  —  in  the  inconveniences  thus  in- 
flicted on  that  class,  and  which  descend  downwards 
to  the  very  lowest — and  in  the  questionable  security 
which  they  are  tempted  to  take  in  the  shape  of  extor- 
tionate charges,  the  whole  habits  among  the  upper 
class  of  tradesmen  are  liable  to  be  corrupted.*  Of 
all  the  spectacles  society  can  present,  there  is  none 
at  once  more  pitiable  or  more  contemptible  than 
that  of  a  poor  rich  man  —  a  pauper  of  some  SOOOi.  a 
year!  We  are  happy  to  believe  that  improvement 
in  this  respect  is  going  on  among  the  higher  classes ; 
nor  have  we  any  doubt  that  there  will  be  all  the 
more,  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  those  co- 
veted monopolies,  the  fall  of  which  they  so  much 
lamented.  Not  a  little  indebted  will  they  be  to  any 
fiscal  changes  which  may  compel  them  to  look  pro- 
perly after  their  own  estates,  and  strive  to  make  the 
most  of  them.  —  Nor  must  they  forget,  if  they  would 
place  those  estates  in  inviolable  security,  the  unwel- 
come maxim,  that  property  has  its  duties  as  well  as 

*  On  these  and  some  related  topics,  some  excellent  remarks, 
well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  wealthier  classes,  will  be  found 
in  an  admirable  little  volume,  entitled,  '  English  Life,  Social  and 
Domestic,  in  the  Middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  considered  in 
reference  to  our  Position  as  a  Community  of  professing  Christians.' 
We  strongly  recommend  it  to  general  perusal. 
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its  rights ;  that  it  is  instituted  not  so  much  for  the 
selfish  enjoyment  of  those  who  hold  it,  as  to  be  a 
source  of  benefits  to  the  entire  community.  They 
must  busy  themselves  in  the  welfare  of  their  depend- 
ents and  inferiors ;  actively  engage  in  all  attempts  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes ;  largely 
employ  their  wealth  for  these  purposes;  nor  deem 
they  have  done  all  wh^n  they  have  done  thaty  —  but 
work  with  their  heads  for  those  who  are  working  with 
their  hands  for  them.  Thus  employed,  property  need 
have  no  fears  that  a  gloating,  envious  eye  will  ever  be 
cast  upon  it ;  it  will  be  felt  to  be  a  salutary  institute. 
A  busy  benevolence  is  its  best,  perhaps  its  only,  se- 
curity. On  the  other  hand  (to  quote  the  words  of 
the  illustrious  author  whom  we  have  so  often  cited), 
'  The  great  must  submit  to  the  dominion  of  prudence 
and  virtue,  or  none  will  long  submit  to  the  dominion 
of  the  great.  ThU  is  the  feudal  tenure  which  they 
cannot  alter.*  * 

But  the  most  important  duty  of  the  aristocracy  of 
this  country  at  present,  and  which,  if  rightly  fulfilled, 
will  be  amply  rewarded  by  a  wider  and  firmer  support 
in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  is  a  timely  and  grace- 
ful concession  of  such  moderate  reforms  and  changes 
as  the  public  welfare  demands.  An  earnest  co-opera.- 
tion  for  this  end  would  not  only  soothe  the  irritation, 
but  conciliate  the  gratitude  of  the  people ;  while  a 
cheerful  disposition  to  shift  to  their  own  broad 
shoulders,  by  an  equitable  adjustment  of  taxes,  any 
portion  of  the  pressure  which  galls  the  community  at 
large,  is  certain  of  being  repaid,  not  only  iri  these 
modes,  but  by  a  vast  accession  to  the  public  security. 
A  very  small  outlay  of  this  nature  would  have  a  large 

*  Burke's  Letter  to  W.  Elliot,  Esq. 
VOL.  II.  G  G 
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return,  iii  the  maintenance  of  that  national  credit  and 
confidence  without  which  peer  and  peasant  will  b6 
ruined  together.  But  to  attain  this  object,  ad  well  ad 
t.he  rest,  implying,  as  it  does,  high-mindedness,  gene- 
rosity, self-denial,  we  look  rather  to  moral  causes  than 
to  political  for  our  amendment. 

Thus,  then,  our  chief  hopes  of  the  redemption  of 
our  country, — of  the  restoration  of  a  permanent  pros- 
perity,— are  founded  on  the  increase  of  intelligence; 
education,  morality,  religion ;  and,  in  our  judgment, 
nothing  else  will  extricate  us.  Without  these,  tJie 
very  best  civil  and  political  institutions  wiU  be  of 
little  avail ;  —  forms  without  vitality  —  beautiful  sta- 
tues without  life  or  motion.  It  may,  we  think,  be 
laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  the  higher  the  physical 
and  intellectual  civilisation  of  man  is  carried,  the  more 
strict  must  be  its  dependence,  for  stability,  on  propor- 
tionate moi^l  improvement.  A  scanty  population,  in 
a  large  and  fertile  territory,  is  easily  ruled ;  a  dense 
and  crowded  population,  possessed  of  perfect  political 
iipeedom,  placed  in  the  widest  extremes  of  human 
condition,  and  subject,  if  imprudent,  to  the  severest 
pressure  of  distress,  nothing  but  a  widely  diffused 
virtue  can  effectually  control.  We  have  in  this  fact 
a  striking  homage  to  the  Moral  constitution  of  the 
world ;  it  shows  that  the  greater  man's  general  im- 
provement, the  stricter  must  be  its  connexion  with 
the  moral  laws  of  his  being,  to  secure  its  permanence; 
and  that  if  he  will  not  be  happy  on  such  conditions, 
neither  intelligence,  nor  freedom,  nor  wealth,  nor  art, 
nor  science,  will  enable  him  to  fabricate  social  systems 
which  will  not  crumble  to  dust  of  themselves* 

It  is  unwelcome  to  a  nation  as  to  an  individual, 
though  both  know  it  very  well,  to  be  told  that  their 
well-being  dq)ends  upon  their  moral  character :  yet 
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it'  is  in  truth  only  as  the  nation  can  be  brought  to  feel 
this  truth,  and  to  act  upon  it,  that  any  sober  politir 
•cian  will  venture  to  look  the  future  difficulties  of 
England  in  the  face.  Nor,  under  any  circumstancea, 
is  there  any  criterion  by  which  the  most  sagacious 
politicians  will  venture  to  pronounce  on  the  future 
destinies  of  a  people — no,  not  for  fifty  years — except 
by  that  derived  from  their  moral  condition.  While 
no  other  criterion  will,  in  its  absence,  serve  the  turn, 
—  whether  political  constitution,  or  extent  of  com- 
merce, or  fertility  of  climate,  —  on  this  one  he  may 
venture,  not  merely  to  conjecture,  but  to  prophesy. 
Though  the  present  happiness  of  the  individual  is  not 
always  insured  by  virtue,  nor  his  misfortunes  to  be 
always  attributed  to  his  vices,  the  rule  holds  infal- 
libly with  regard  to  the  collective  virtues  and  vices 
of  a  nation,  and  their  effects ;  just  as,  though  we  can> 
not  calculate  upon  the  life  of  an  individual,  we  can 
pronounce,  with  mathematical  accuracy,  on .  the  rate 
of  mortality  among  a  large  number  of  them.  Amidst 
all  the  uncertainty  which  attaches  to  the  influence  of 
the  moral  laws  of  the  universe,  they  are  yet  incom- 
parably surer  in  their  operation,  than  any  others 
which  have  influence  on  human  happiness ;  and  whikt, 
of  a  hundred  intelligent  men,  or  a  hundred  rich  men^ 
or  even  a  hundred  free  men,  there  is  not  a  man  of  any 
sense  who  would  venture  to  say  he  bad  any  sufficient 
date  for  calculating  their  success  or  happiness  ftom 
these  elements  alone ;  there  is  no  man  who  would  not 
take  any  odds  that,  of  a  hundred  honest,  industriouay 
and  upright  men,  the  vast  majority  were  certdin  to  do 
toeU. 

It  was  this  evidently  which  chiefly  guided  *  the  -prOf 
phetic  mind  of  Burke,  so  many  years  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  first  Etench  revolution,  in  his  an- 

GO   2 
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ticipations  of  some  such  event ;  and  which,  after  its 
occurrence,  could  alone  justify  the  confidence  of  his 
tone  and  the  strength  of  his  assertions,  as  to  its  con- 
sequences. In  the  same  manner,  though  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  anticipate  the  time,  and  still  less  the  form  of 
the  recent  outbreak,  it  was  not  difficult  to  see,  long  ago, 
that  permanent  and  solid  political  prosperity  was  not 
for  a  nation  which  exhibited  the  social  characteristics 
of  France ;  and  we  will  now  venture  to  predict  that 
such  solid  prosperity  cannot  for  a  long  time  to  come 
be  theirs.  Without  intending  to  depreciate  the  merits 
of  that  great  nation,  and  without  denying  that  their 
character  exhibits  many  traits  of  what  is  noble  tod 
generous,  it  is  impossible  to  ponder  on  the  extent  to 
which  certain  great  evils  have  been  conBpicuous  on  the 
surface  of  their  society,  without  feeling  that  it  were 
•mockery  to  aiispicate  favorably  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinue. When  we  reflect  that  while,  by  the  census  of 
1829,  the  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  in  Paris  was 
28,721  to  25,591,— of  those  births  nearly  10,000 
were  illegitimate,  and  of  those  illegitimate  children, 
7850  were . abandoned  by  their  parents!  When  we 
reflect  on  all  that  this  indicates  —  how  terribly  that 
great  domestic  institute,  which  is  at  the  root  of  all 
social  welfare,  must  have  been  perverted  and  poisoned : 
When  we  reflect  on  the  political  corruption  and  ve- 
nality which  it  is  admitted  on  all  sides  had  long  charac- 
terised public  officials,  and  which,  if  it  cast  discredit  on 
the  government  of  Louis  Philippe,  equally  disgraced  a 
large  portion  of  the  people,  since  it  is  only  when  men 
are  to  be  bought  that  they  can  be  sold :  When  we 
reflect  on  the  disclosures  of  sordid  peculation  made  in 
the  political  trials  of  last  year  * :  When  we  consider 
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the  extraordinary  number  of  plots  and  conspiracies 
which  have  followed  each  other  so  rapidly  since  the 
revolution  of  1830,  and  that  Paris  seems  always  to 
have  on  hand  an  immense  number  of  men  ripe  for  the 
most  desperate  crimes:  When  we  further  consider 
the  wild  theories,  mere  codes  of  anarchy,  with  which 
the  people  have  been  amused,  and  which,  promising 
universal  equality,  can  produce  it  only  by  an  equality 
of  misery :  When  we  consider  the  spirit  of  much  of 
their  popular  literature,  and  especially  of  their  ficti- 
tious literature,  ministering  as  it  does  to  the  vilest 
passions,  and,  in  its  eagerness  to  gratify  a  morbid  ap- 
petite, distorting  and  exaggerating  all  moral  deform- 
ities, and  depraving  (if  we  may  so  speak)  depravity 
itself :  When  we  think  how  large  a  part  of  the  reli- 
gion of  France  is  but  a  form,  and  how  large  a  part  of 
France  has  long  been  without  even  that ;  —  we  can 
hardly  wonder  that  a  nation,  so  long  and  largely  cha- 
racterised by  such  social  phenomena,  has  been  the 
theatre  of  those  recent  conflicts  which  have  startled 
Europe,  or  dare  to  hope  that  the  curtain  has  as  yet 
finally  fallen  on  that  darkened  stage  I  Nor,  until  it 
has  altered  in  many  of  the  above-mentioned  respects, 
would  a  constitution  issued  by  a  commission  of  angels, 
and  subscribed  by  the  sign*manual  of  heaven,  be  much 
better  than  a  dead  letter. 

It  is  with  hope  mingled  with  fear  that  we  turn  from 
this  agitating  spectacle,  to  the  condition  of  our  own 
country ;  with  fear,  because  we  see  some  of  the  same 
elements  in  an  incipient  state  of  action ;  no  incon- 
siderable number  of  the  people,  nursed  in  ignorance 
and  vice  —  retaining  reverence  for  none  of  the  forms 
of  Religion^  but  neglecting  church  and  chapel  alike  -^ 
losing  with  it  much  of  that  reverence  for  LaWj  whicli 

o  o  3 
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has  SO  long  been  the  glory  of  our  country  —  taught 
by  demagogues  to  lisp  the  language  of  treason  and 
sedition  —  bewildered  with  vain  theories  of  conunu- 
nism,  to  which,  in  the  wide-spread  distress*  that 
afflicts  them,  they  give  a  too  willing  ear — and  stimu" 
lated  by  some  of  the  most  pernicious  species  of  cheap 
literature. 

All  this  we  see,  and  cannot  help  seeing.  StiU  we 
believe  —  and,  indeed,  recent  events  have  shown  — 
that  the  bulk  of  the  nation  is  sound  at  heart :  So  that, 
when  we  look  at  the  brighter  parts  of  the  picture, 
hope  prevails  over  fear.  When  we  reflect  thait  an 
immense  majority  among  us  still  cherish  their  heredi- 
tary reverence  for  the  Law,  —  and  that  a  very  large 
and,  we  believe,  increasing  portion  of  the  nation  is 
deeply  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  Religion ;  when  we  re- 
flect that,  as  a  nation,  none  has  more  liberally  ex- 
pended its  wealth  and  its  energies  in  the  cause  of 
humanity  and  freedom ;  that  none  is  richer  in  those 
institutions  which  are  the  heritage  of  the  poor,  the 
sick,  the  orphan,  and  the  widow,  or  has  more  ar- 
dently asserted,  or  lavishly  paid  for,  the  rights  of  the 
slave ;  when  we  reflect  that  our  wide  colonial  rule 
has,  on  the  whole,  though  with  much  selfishness,  and 
$ome  crimes,  been  one  not  only  of  power,  but  of  bene- 
ficence, and  is,  we  firmly  believe,  becoming  more  and 

*  Now  to  a  great  extent  happily  relieved ;  a  relief  attended  as 
Qsual  with  diminution  of  crime,  showing  how  intimate  the  connect' 
tion  between  the  political  and  the  physical  well-being  of  a  nation. 
It  is  -in  such  intervals  that  the  philanthropist  ought  to  labour  with 
increased  diligence  (for  his  chances  of  success  are  then  greater)  to 
diffuse  those  principles,  and  form  those  habits  which  are  necessary 
in  the  periods  (so  certain  to  come)  of  national  depression  and 
adversity.  It  is  not  in  the  midst  of  the  hurricane  that,  we  can 
provide  against  Its  violence. 
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more  so ;  and,  lastly,  that  there  is  no  nation  that  has 
dedicated  itself  so  earnestly,  or  contributed  so  largely, 
to  the  diffusion  and  propagation  of  our  common 
Christianity — we  cannot  refrain,  amidst  many  causes 
of  humiliation,  from  hoping  well  for  our  country. 
The  Evil  Principle  and  the  Good  would  seem  to  be 
contending  within  our  land  for  victory.  In  this  con- 
test every  other  is  involved  ;  let  the  friends  of  order^ 
of  education,  and  religion,  look  to  it. 


Q  o  4 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  attention  of  the  reader  who  may  honour  the  following  essay 
with  a  perusal,  is  earnestly  requested  to  one  or  two  preliminary 
observations. 

A  large  portion  of  it  is  ocenpied  in  tracing  the  sadly  eventful 
history  of  our  Transportation  system.  The  narrative  was  com- 
piled from  a  diligent  examination  of  the  most  authentic  sources 
— parliamentary  and  state  documents.  It  is  a  sketch  which  may 
not  be  without  its  future  use ;  for  the  most  efficient  method  of 
disposing  of  our  criminals  is  still  unhappily  a  subject  for  the 
deliberations  of  the  legislature. 

The  ultimate  disposal  of  criminals^  after  their  term  of  punish- 
ment is  concluded,  is  the  chief  dilemma  which  requires  solution. 

It  is  well  that  England  should  distinctly  understand  that  there 
are  but  three  alternatives  before  her  in  this  matter :  either  to  keep 
all  her  criminals  in  her  own  bosom ;  or  to  persist  in  forming  purely 
penal  settlements,  that  is,  in  effect,  to  found  colonies,  perhaps 
empires,  in  crime ;  or,  retaining  a  portion  of  her  criminals  at  home, 
to  divide  the  remainder  into  comparatively  small  portions,  and  dis* 
tribute  them  in  different  parts  of  her  vast  dominions.  The  fii*st 
of  these  alternatives,  with  the  history  of  France  before  her  eyes, 
and  the  tendencies  of  crime  and  vice  to  propagate  themselves  with 
a  rapidity  proportioned  (if  we  may  use  the  expression)  to  their 
dennty^  she  will  shudder  to  embrace,  except  under  the  direst  neces- 
sity ;  the  second  she  will  hardly  venture  upon,  if  she  retains  any 
reverence  for  Grod,  or  compassion  towards  man.  The  last  (if  only 
feasible)  is  conceived  to  be  by  far  the  best  course.  This  was  the 
course  recommended  in  the  concluding  pages  of  the  following 
essay. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  distinctly  stated,  that  we  have  no 
moral  right  to  attempt  such  plan  except  '  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  community  to  which  the  criminal  is  going,  and  with  their  com- 
plete consent,  founded  upon  a  view  of  all  contingent  advantages 
and  disadvantages.'    It  was  further  remarked,  <  If  they  will  not 
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Gonsenty  all  we  bave  to  saj  is,  ^'  Fiat  justitia,  ruat  coelaml"  An 
honest  man  will  bear  his  own  burden,  not  seek  to  impose  it  on 
others;  and  an  honest  nation  will  do  so  too.'  Force — whether 
menaced  or  employed — is  oat  of  the  question. 

That  such  a  plan  might  be  adopted  without  injury  to  the  colonies 
is  plain,  provided  the  elements  in  question  were  introduced  only 
in  such  infinitesimal  portions  that  the  ratio  of  criminals  to  the  vir- 
tuous part  of  the  population  should  never  even  approach  that  in  the 
mother-countrj;  and  with  ctdvarUage^  if  (as  was  pointed  out)  such  in- 
troduction should  never  take  place,  except  on  the  suppositions, — 1st, 
That  the  labour-market  was  scantily  supplied  in  the  given  locality : 
2ndly,  That  the  process  of  correction  and  reformation  under  a 
greatly  improved  penal  system  had  been  fully  tried,  in  the  course  of 
which  it  might  be  reasonably  hoped  that  many  would  be  partially, 
and  some  radically,  reformed;— -sufficiently  reformed,  at  all  events,  to 
become,  when  removed  from  their  old  temptations,  and  furnished 
with  work  and  wages,  useful  labourers* :  3rdly,  That  if  a  deviation 
from  this  was  ever  permitted,  and  convicts  were  sent  out  to  any 
colony  to  undergo  their  sentence,  it  should  be  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  constructing  useful  public  works  for  the  colony  which 
received  them;  works  which,  however  essential  to  the  develop^ 
ment  of  its  resources,  an  infant  colony  can  rarely  effect  for  itself: 
4thly,  That  such  introduction  should  be  effected  in  conjunction  with 
special  encouragements  to  a  stream  of  free  emigrants  in  the  same 
direction :  and,  5thly,  That  it  should  be  accompanied  with  every 
other  fair  inducement  which  it  might  be  in  the  power  of  the 
mother-country  to  offer  such  of  her  colonies  as  were  willing  to  co* 
operate  with  her  in  a  work  so  unspeakably  important 

That  some  such  plan,  if  practicable,  would  be  most  beneficial  to  the 
mother-country,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  prove. 

Lastly,  it  would  be  most  beneficial  to  the  criminals,  by  affording 
these  most  unhappy  beings  the  best  chance  of  permanent  reforma- 
tion. This  it  would  do  by  removing  them  from  the  scene  of  their 
old  temptations;  and  by  securing  them  the  means  of  honestly  earn- 
ing their  subsistence, — which,  where  the  labour-market  is  already 
glutted  with  competitors  of  unstained  character,  they  have  little 
chance  of  realising.  Poverty  and  want  have  in  many  cases  tempted, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  crime,  into  which  the  convict  is  almost 
certain  to  relapse,  when  he  finds  that  honest  bread  cannot  be 

*  A  supposition  strikingly  borne  out  by  recent  facts.  See  Edin. 
Review  for  July,  1849,  pp.  15, 16. 
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obtained.  This  imposslbilitj  of  earning  a  livelihood  (concur^ 
ring  with  old  temptations,  addressed  to  but  partially  subdued 
habits),  make  the  second  fall  of  the  criminal  all  but  ineyitable. 
There  are  multitudes  of  men  who  have  been  criminals,  who,  amidst 
the  abundant  food  and  good  wages  of  a  young  and  prosperous 
colony,  scantily  supplied  with  labour,  are  criminals  no  more. 
-  If  the  colonies  can,  without  injury  to  themselves,  co-operate  in 
some  such  plan,  they  will  not  only  entitle  themselves  to  the  deepest 
gratitude  of  the  mother-country,  and  to  every  benefit  she  can 
confer  upon  them,  but  will  be  essentially  serving  the  interests  of 
our  common  humanity. 

By  giving  our  colonies,  as  is  now  so  justly  proposed,  «  repre- 
sentative system,  and  the  privilege  of  self-government,  their 
resources  will  be  more  rapidly  developed,  and  a  more  extensive 
commerce,  further  augmented  by  the  influence  of  free-trade,  will 
spring  up  between  them  and  the  mother-country.  Whether  under 
such  circumstances  many  of  our  colonies  may  not  often  be  in  a 
condition  to  render  the  proffered  labour  of  a  few  of  the  unhappy 
elass  of  men  in  question,  acceptable,  remains  to  be  seen. 
.  It  is  impossible  not  to  agree  with  what  has  been  stated  by  so 
many  members  of  both  Houses,  as  to  the  recent  outbreak  at  the 
Cape.  Considering  the  enormous  expense  which  this  country  has 
incurred  on  behalf  of  the  colonists  there,  a  little  more  forbearance^ 
patience,  and  moderation  might  certainly  have  been  expected. 

But,  at  least,  it  behoves  our  people  at  home  to  lode  the  alterna- 
tives  fairly  in  the  face,  and  remember  that,  in  the  event  of  the 
colonies  all  refusing  to  co-operate  with  us  in  this  matter,  England 
is  shut  up  to  the  two  alternatives,  either  of  retfuning  all  her  con- 
victs on  her  own  soil,  or  of  persevering  in  the  abominable  system 
of  purely  penal  colonies.  *  One  thing  is  clear,'  says  a  recent  writer 
in  the  Edinburgh  Beview,  *  either  our  convicts  must  be  kept  at 
home,  or  they  must  be  sent  abroad ;  and  they  cannot  be  sent  abroad 
if  the  hesitation  of  our  colonies  to  receive  them  is  stimulated  into 
resistance  by  declamation  at  home.'* 

*  July,  1849. — Art.  *  Transportation  as  it  now  is.'  *  One  man 
thinks  of  nothing  but  the  annual  vote ;  another  protests  against 
demoralising  New  South  Wales ;  a  third  takes  Van  Diemen's  Land 
under  his  guardianship ;  a  fourth  warns  us  from  New  Zealand ;  a 
fifth  does  battle  for  Port  Philip ;  a  sixth  stands  in  the  gap  for  the 
Cape  ;  a  seventh  is  zealous  against  an  accumulation  in  the  Huiks; 
and  all  are  determined  that  convicts  shall  not  remain  in  England! 
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This  is  one  of  several  questions*,  on  the  timely  and 
isatisfactory  adjustment  of  which  probably  depends 
the  destiny  of  England ;  —  whether  for  ages  yet  to 
come  she  shall  maintain  her  eminence  among  the 
nations,  or,  oppressed  by  economic  difficulties  with 
which  nothing  but  an  increase  of  knowledge  and 
virtue  in  her  children  can  cope,  and  which  therefore 
an  increase  of  ignorance  and  crime  would  render  cer- 
tainly destructive,  she  shall  afford  another  example  of 

*  *  Edinburgh  Review,'  July,  1847. 

1.  Convict  Discipline — Van  Diemen^s  Land,  Ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  26th  April,  1838.— pp.  186. 

2.  Report  of  Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
System  of  Transportation^  its  efficacy  as  a  Punishment,  its  influ- 
ence on  the  moral  state  of  society  in  the  Penal  Colonies,  and  how 

far  it  is  susceptible  of  improvement, — pp.  47. 

3.  Papers  relative  to  Transportation  and  Assignment  of  Con- 
victs.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  27th 
August,  1839 pp.  18. 

4.  Copies  or  Extracts  of  Correspondence  between  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Governor  of  Van  DiemerCs  Land  on  the  subject 
of  Convict  Discipline,  Presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  3d 
April,  1843,  and  in  continuation  of  the  same,  1845. — Nos.  158, 
159.— pp.  30.  86.  and  83. 

5.  Secondary  Punishment — New  South  Wales  and  Van  Die- 
men*s  Land.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed, 
15th  June,  1841.— pp.  139. 

6.  Copies  or  Extracts  of  Correspondence  respecting  the  Convict 
System  in  Norfolk  Island^  ^c.  Ordered  to  be  printed,  23d  February, 
.1846.  — pp.  169. 

7.  Copies  or  Extracts  of  any  Correspondence  between  the  SeC' 
retary  for  the  Colonies  and  the  Governor  of  Van  Diemen^s  Land 
tfn  the  su^ect  of  Convict  Discipline,  Ordered  to  be  printed,  9th 
of  February,  1846. — pp.  69. 

8.  Van  DiemaCs  Land —  Convict  Discipline,  Ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  17th  June,  1846. — pp.  79. 

9.  Correspondence  on  the  subject  of  Convict  Discipline  and 
Transportation.—^^,  36.  200.  — 1847. 
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that  supposed  law  which  historians  profess  to  have 
discovered,  and  which  many  plausible  analogies  sup- 
port —  that  the  permanent  prosperity  of  nations  is  a 
moral  impossibility ;  that  they  will  reach  their  meri- 
dian of  glory,  but  cannot  pause  there  ;  and  that  com- 
munities, like  the  individuals  who  compose  them,  no 
sooner  attain  manhood,  than  they  hasten  to  decrepi- 
tude and  decay. 

But  we  will  not  accept  the  omen,  except  under  the 
direst  necessity.  If  England  can  succeed  in  giving 
to  her  neglected  masses  an  effective  education ;  include 
ing  under  that  term  such  training  as  shall  render 
their  faculties  prompt  and  active,  and  form  them  to 
habits  of  industry;  such  solid  knowledge  as  shall 
enlarge  to  the  utmost  their  means  of  subsistence  by 
enlarging  their  capacities  of  usefulness  to  their  fellow- 
citizens  ;  and  such  moral  and  religious  instruction  as. 
shall  inspire  them  with  an  early  horror  of  crime,  and 
associate  the  idea  of  happiness  with  that  of  honest 
independence ;  —  if  by  a  rationally  severe  and  rigidly 
administered  Penal  code,  she  can  succeed  in  diffusing 
throughout  the  community  the  conviction  that  crime 
is  all  but  certain  of  detection,  and  when  detected, 
absolutely  certain  of  punishment,  —  the  punishment 
being  such  as  assuredly  to  render  crime  a  hard  bar- 
gain for  the  criminal ;  —  if  by  the  continued  prosecu- 
tion of  the  true  principles  of  trade  and  commerce  she 
can  develop  adequately  her  vast  national  resources ; 
—  and  if  by  a  generous  and  impartial  extension  <^ 
these  principles  to  the  administration  of  her  colonies^ 
which,  in  the  language  of  a  great  statesman  of  our 
day,  ^  it  should  be  an  object  to  make  as  much  as  pos- 
sible an  integral  part  of  the  empire,'  *  she  can  secure 

*  Sir.Bobert  Peel.— The  recent  statesmanlike  speech  of  Lord 
John  Russell  (1850)  is  a  pledge  that  at  length  the  condition  of  the 
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between  them  and  the  mother  country  a  full  recipro- 
cation of  their  respective  advantages,  and  for  both,  an 
all  but  unlimited  and  open  market  within  the  bounds 
of  her  own  dominions ;  —  in  other  words,  if  she  can 
succeed  in  fully  developing  her  moral  and  intellec- 
tual energies,  and  with  these  the  material  resources 
on  which  the  maintenance  of  their  healthy  activity 

colonies  will  as  soon  and  as  far  as  possible  be  assimilated  to  that  of 
the  mother-countrjybjthe  possession  of  a  representative  constitution 
and  the  privileges  of  self-government  They  must  also  be  speedily 
told  that  they  must  defray  their  own  expenses  without  much  future 
aid  from  the  imperial  treasury.  Our  reciprocal  advantages  must  be 
sought  chiefly  in  the  extended  trade  between  us ;  that  will  be  in 
proportion  to  their  progress ;  and  that,  again,  will  be  in  proportion 
to  their  activity,  enterprise,  industry^  and  habits  of  self-govern- 
ment ;  in  brief,  as  they  are  bona  fide  Englishmen,  with  just  a  little 
water  between  us.  We  cannot  afford  to  keep  them  merely  as 
ornaments  of  the  crown,  as  state  flunkeys,  or  a  political  peacock's 
tail* 

When  one  considers  the  immense  expansion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  over  the  whole  northern  continent  of  America,  as  well  as 
over  other  large  tracts  of  the  globe — the  vast  extent  of  unoccupied 
territory  consigned  to  the  sceptre  of  England,  and  in  England 
itself  the  enormous  accumulation  of  intelligence,  science,  wealth, 
and  all  the  elements  of  power,  only  partially  employed^  and 
struggling  for  vent — it  is  impossible  to  avoid  indulging  the  thought 
that  this  race  is  destined  to  play  a  mighty  part  in  the  future  his- 
tory of  civilised  man,  and  that,  by  some  means  or  other,  the  above 
mentioned  elements  of  power  will  be  pressed  out  of  us.  Though 
it  would  be  most  irrational  to  found  plans  of  national  policy  on 
speculations  in  relation  to  subjects  so  far  beyond  our  depth,  we  are 
certain  that,  t^  it  be  the  design  of  Providence,  it  will  be  fulfilled ; 
and  if  so^  it  may  be  hoped  that  England  will  be  wise  enough  to 
yield  like  a  sponge  to  the  comparatively  gentle  pressure,  which 
invites  to  timely  emigration,  instead  of  waiting  to  be  shot  out  of  a 
volcano.  We  have  no  wish  that  this  dispersion  shall  need  a  '  Babel ' 
of  political  'confusion'  to  effect  it.  England  will,  at  all  events, 
live  in  her  children,  but  we  should  like  the  parent  to  flourish  too. 
It  would  be  sad  to  see  the  mirror  broken  that  it  may  multiply,  by 
the  fracture,  the  image  it  reflects. 
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depends,  we  doubt  not,  in  spite  of  the  sinbier  predic- 
tions of  the  speculative  historian,  in  spite  of  our  ra* 
pidly  increasing  population  and  the  gigantic  weight  of 
our  taxation,  that  England  may  yet  for  ages  occupy 
the  high  position  which  she  occupies  at  this  moment. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  these  great  objects  be  left 
unattained,  we  shall  become,  either  from  the  inade«- 
quate  development  of  our  resources,  or  from  a  de- 
ficiency of  virtue,  capacity,  and  enterprise  to  us6 
them,  or  from  both  causes,  one  of  the  many  nations 
of  whom  it  is  sadly  said,  *  They  were  a  great  people  in 
their  day/ 

The  question  now  to  be  discussed  is  certainly  not 
the  least  important  among  those  which,  as  just  said, 
involve  the  destinies  of  our  country  —  nor  is  its  diffi- 
culty less  than  its  importance*  None,  we  believe, 
who  have  ever  investigated  it,  have  felt  otherwise; 
and  for  that  reason  it  will  b^  our  duty  to  express 
ourselves  in  relation  to  novel  or  untried  methods  with 
becoming  diffidence.  Their  results  belong  to  the 
future.  As  to  the  efficacy  or  inefficacy  of  the  expe* 
riments  we  have  tried,  these  belong  to  the  past ;  and 
we  may  speak  with  confidence  respecting  them. 

There  are  some  circumstances  which  render  the  ques- 
tion, *  How  are  criminals  to  be  disposed  of?'  more  diffi- 
cult; and  some  which  render  it  less  difficult  of  treatment 
now  than  in  former  times.  Among  the  former,  may  be 
reckoned  the  renunciation  of  that  more  summary  me- 
thod of  dealing  with  them  (and  v(ho  would  wish  to 
revert  to  it  ?),  which  was  very  cordially  approved  by 
our  impatient  ancestors.  When  the  punishment  of 
Death  was  awarded  alike  to  murder  and  sheep-stealing, 
and  to  a  great  variety  of  crimes  of  intermediate  atro- 
city^ a  very  considerable  part  of  the  criminals  who 
must  now  be  disposed  of  in  far  other  modes,  ceased  to 
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trouble  the  community, — which  also  troubled' itself 
little  enough  about  them.  The  same  difficulty,  in  its 
degree,  results  from  the  abolition  of  other  violent  and 
cruel  methods  of  punishment  —  reducing  the  legis- 
lator to  a  minimum  of  penal  expedients,  both  as 
regards  the  severity  and  the  variety  of  inflictions. 

Another  circumstance  which  renders  legislation  on 
this  subject  peculiarly  difficult,  is  the  lamentably 
perverted  sentimentality  which  is  extensively  dif- 
fusing itself  among  the  people,  and  which  may  soon 
render  it  problematical,  whether  any  penal  code  really 
calculated  to  answer  its  object  can  be  devised ;  a  sen- 
timentality which  weeps  over  the  criminal,  and  has  no 
tears  to  spare  for  the  miseries  he  has  caused  —  which 
transforms  the  felon  into  an  object  of  interest  and 
sympathy,  and  forgets  the  innocent  sufferers  from  his 
cruelty  or  perfidy.  So  far  as  pity  for  the  criminal 
is  consistent  with  a  more  comprehensive  compassion 
for  those  he  has  wronged,  and  interferes  not  with  the 
duty  of  obtaining  them  redress,  and  providing  for 
Ihe  safety  of  society  —  so  far  as  it  prompts  to  a  desire 
to  see  the  statute-book  cleared  of  every  needless  se- 
verity, and  that  no  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  for 
punishment's  sake,  it  is  laudable.  But  we  must,  with 
regret,  profess  our  belief  that  it  has  often  far  trans- 
cended these  limits ;  and  has  exhibited  itself  in  forms 
and  modes  which,  if  permitted  to  dictate  the  tone  of 
our  criminal  legislation,  would  tend  to  the  rapid 
increase  of  crime.  The  people  in  question  belong  to 
a  class,  always  numerous,  who  are  led  by  their  ima* 
gination,  and  not  by  their  reason  —  by  emotion  rather 
-than  reflection.  They  see  the  felon  in  chains,  and 
they  are  dissolved  in  commiseration;  they  do  not 
stop  to  realise  all  the  miseries  which  have  at  last  made 
him  miserable  —  perhaps,  in  the  present  apathy  of  his 
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conscience,,  much  less  miserable  than  many  of  those 
whom  he  has  injured. 

The  intense  desire  which  now  actuates  a  portion  of 
the  community  to  get  rid  of  capital  punishment  even 
for  murder,  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  this 
excessive  sensibility^  The  propriety  of  that  punishr 
ment  in  the  given  case,  would  certainly  appear  to  be 
distinctly  sanctioned  by  that  book  to  which  its  oppo- 
nents professedly  appeal;  by  reason;  and  by  the 
all  but  universal  practice  of  nations.  It  is  also  the 
only  absolutely  certain  guarantee  which  society  can 
have  for  the  security  of  its  members  against  the  cri- 
minal in  question. — Supposing,  indeed,  these  argu- 
ments only  plausibly  answered,  it  seems  to  us  of 
little  consequence  whether  capital  punishment  for 
this  crime  be  abolished  or  not ;  for  if  murders  were 
to  become  more  frequent,  it  would  assuredly  be  in- 
stantly re-enacted.  It  is  quite  certain  that  even  the 
most  fanatical  benevolence  would  prefer  the  death  of 
the  murderer  to  that  of  the  unoffending  members  of 
society.  Life  is  precious  even  to  the  most  tender- 
hearted sentimentalist ;  and  though  he  may  think 
that  some  increase  of  less  heinous  offences  might  be 
compensated  by  the  abolition  of  capital  punishments, 
it  is  hard  to  suppose  that  he  would  deliberately 
prefer  the  death  of  many  innocent  to  that  of  a  few 
guilty. 

It  is  very  possible,  however,  that  an  impression  of 
the  inexpediency  of  inflicting  the  punishment  in 
question  may  diffuse  itself  so  widely  as  to  render  it 
necessary  for  the  legislature  to  abolish  it.  That  time 
is  possibly  yet  distant ;  but  should  it  come,  the  expe- 
riment must  be  tried.  Any  thing  is  better  than  an 
uncertainty  of  obtaining  convictions.  A  milder  pu- 
nishment certainly  inflicted,  is  better  than  one  which 
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would  be  more  effectual,  if  it  cannot  be  inflicted  at 
all ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  demoralising  effect  of  the 
spectacle  of  juries  deliberately  violating  one  or  other 
of  two  imagined  obligations.  In  this  point  of  view, 
any  system  of  legislation  must  accommodate  itself  to 
the  actual  state  of  the  people,  nor  presume  to  be  in 
advance  of  those  who  administer  it. 

Another  circumstance  which,  in  our  judgment, 
marks  the  prevalence  of  a  morbid  sensibility  in  rela- 
tion to  the  present  subject,  is  the  exaggerated  horror 
which  is  often  expressed  of  almost  all  species  and  de- 
grees of  corporal  punishment;  and  should  that  morbid 
sensibility  continue,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  the 
demand  for  the  abolition  of  this  whole  class  of  chas- 
tisements —  of  every  thing,  in  fact,  beyond  restraint 
and  hard  labour, — will  follow  the  demand  for  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishments.  Indeed  it  has 
nearly  gone  that  length  already.  *  Corporal  punish- 
ment,' these  worthy  men  exclaim,  *  is  so  degrading  to 
humanity,  so  insulting  to  the  dignity  of  a  rational 
nature!'  Yes — but  it  is  forgotten  that  there  are 
things  yet  more  degrading  to  it, — things  which  the 
parties  are  supposed  to  have  already  perpetrated,  and 
which  simply  leave  us  to  choose  the  most  effectual 
methods  of  administering  correction  to  them,  and  of 
deterring  others  from  doing  the  like.  One  would  like 
to  see  a  deeper  sympathy  with  that  true  dignity  of  our 
nature  which  crime  most  effectually  demolishes.  The 
murderer,  the  burglar,  the  thief,  even  the  liar  and 
the  slanderer,  have  already  pretty  well  decided  the 
question  of  the  dignity  of  their  nature,  before  the  law 
has  touched  it,  and  have  left  in  fact  little  for  it  to 
touch.  It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  infliction 
of  bodily  pain  can  diminish  the  dignity  of  one  who 
has  reconciled  himself  to  the  degradation  of  putting 

VOL.  II.  H  H 
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his  hand  into  his  neighbour's  pocket.  Not  that  we 
would  have  corporal  punishment  often  resorted  to, 
nor  at  all,  if  any  other  can  be  found  to  answer  the 
purpose.  We  are  simply  anxious  to  enter  our  protest 
against  a  too  sensitive  sympathy  with  physical  suffer- 
ing, apt  enough  to  overlook  that  moral  degradation, 
which,  where  it  exists,  renders  the  above  talk  of  *  dig- 
nity' an  absurdity.  It  is  in  vain  to  assert  the  *8a- 
credness  of  the  body,'  when  the  sacredness  of  the 
soul  is  gone. 

There  is  a  third  circumstance  which,  to  a  certain 
extent,  tends  to  complicate  every  attempt  to  devise 
a  consistent  scheme  of  penal  discipline  —  by  distract- 
ing the  views  of  legislators  in  relation  to  its  proper 
object.  Many  now-a-days  reverse  the  maxim  which 
has  hitherto  been  generally  received,  and  declare 
their  conviction  that  the  reformation  of  the  offender, 
and  not  the  prevention  of  crime,  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  the  chief  object  of  penal  law.  This  is  the  avowed 
principle  of  Captain  Maconochie.  Without,  of  course, 
denjdng  that  the  reformation  of  the  offender  and  his 
restoration .  to  society  ought  to  be  most  important 
objects  in  all  penal  legislation,  we  yet  must  contend, 
that  they  are  second,  though  only  second,  to  that  of 
deterring  others  from  the  commission  of  crime.  Nor 
is  it  necessary  to  suppose,  indeed,  that  the  two  objects 
are  incompatible ;  they  may  be  combined,  and  that 
is  the  best  system  which  most  effectually  combines 
them.  But  if  in  any  point  they  are  inconsistent,  and 
so  far  as  they  are  so,  the  prevention  of  crime,  and  not 
the  reformation  of  the  offender,  ought  assuredly  to  be 
the  leading  object  of  the  legislator :  And  that  this  is 
susceptible  of  a  brief  and  simple  demonstration  is 
evident,  from  a  consideration  of  the  ultimate  ten- 
dencies of  either  system,  and  from  taking  the  hypo- 
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thetical  limits  of  their  efficacy.  Both  aim  at  the 
extinction  of  crime.  Now,  let  us  test  the  efficacy  of 
the  principles  in  question,  by  the  extreme  supposition 
that  they  both  perfectly  attain  their  object.  It  is 
certain  that  neither  will  ever  do  so ;  but  the  value  of 
a  principle  may  be  often  tried  by  an  extreme  case,  in 
which  its  tendencies  are  supposed  to  be  all  realised. 
What,  then,  would  be  the  eflfect  of  the  legislator's 
absolute  success  in  his  attempt  to  deter  the  com- 
munity from  crime  ?  Plainly,  that  all  crime  would 
cease — that  there  would  be  no  criminals  to  punish. 
But  if  he  aimed  only  at  reformation,  what  would  be 
the  recompense  of  complete  success  ?  This  only — 
that  every  criminal  would  be  completely  reformed ; 
— so  that  there  would  always  be  criminals  to  be 
punished,  —  only  they  would  always  be  reformed. 
In  the  one  case  the  disease  would  be  eflfectually  pre- 
vented— in  the  other  it  would  be  perpetually  recur- 
rent, but  always  infallibly  cured ;  —  that  is,  crime,  or 
moral  evil,  and  punishment,  or  physical  evil,  would 
still  be  reproduced  without  end.  To  employ  Arch- 
bishop Whately's  illustration,  *  as  well  might  we 
attempt  to  drain  a  river  by  carrying  away  the  water 
without  cutting  off  the  source  whence  its  stream  is 
replenished,  as  to  endeavour  to  suppress  crime  by 
banishing  or  reforming  criminals,  without  attacking 
the  fountain-head  from  which  a  new  flood  of  offenders 
will  continually  pour  in.'  * 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  former  success  is  so  much 
more  complete,  that  if  it  could  be  purchased,  even  by 
a  penal  code  concise  and  sanguinary  as  that  of  Draco 
himself,  —  in  which,  every  offence  being  punished 
with  death,  no  regard  of  course  could  be  paid  to  the 

♦  Secondary  Panishments,  p.  140.      See  also  some  cogent  re- 
marks to  this  purpose,  pp.  60, 61. 
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reformation  of  the  oflfender,  —  it  would  be  wisdom  to 
resort  to  it ;  for,  in  the  case  supposed,  the  only  effect 
would  be,  that  no  one  would  be  punished  by  it  — 
simply  because  no  crime  would  be  perpetrated. 

We  are,  of  course,  far  enough  from  supposing  either 
that  such  a  result  can  be  realised  by  any  system,  or 
that  excessive  severity  would  be  most  likely  to  insure 
its  approximate  attainment;  we  have  been  anxious 
merely  to  illustrate  the  ultimate  tendencies  of  the  two 
systems,  and  to  show,  from  those  tendencies,  which 
of  them  ought  to  be  the  great  object  of  penal  legis- 
lation, and  which,  where  the  demands  of  both  are  in- 
consistent, ought  to  be  paramount  with  the  lawgiver. 
If  it  be  said,  that,  as  it  is  admitted  in  the  above  hypo- 
thesis, that  neither  system  can  be  perfectly  successAil, 
the  simple  question  is,  which  is  likely  to  secure  the 
greater  number  of  instances  of  success,  the  argument 
is  indeed  brought  to  a  very  brief  issue.  For  reason 
and  experience  will  alike  assure  us,  that  it  is  incom- 
parably more  easy  to  prevent  the  formation  of  bad 
habits,  than  to  eradicate  them  when  formed ;  not  to 
learn  a  thing,  than  to  unlearn  it. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  in  all  the 
main  provisions  of  a  wisely  constructed  penal  code, 
the  two  objects  may  be  well  enough  combined,  and 
that  the  principal  means  for  securing  both  will  coin- 
cide. And  especially  will  this  coincidence  be  seen 
where  such  a  code  attains  its  first  and  most  important 
object  —  that  of  inducing  a  salutary  terror  of  crime 
by  a  rationally  severe  system  of  punishment.  The 
suffering,  which,  even  contemplated,  teaches  the  yet 
innocent  the  great  lesson  that  crime  is  a  synonyme 
for  misery,  is  also  the  most  likely  means  of  re-im- 
pressing it  on  him  who  has  forgotten  it.  This  healthy 
conviction  is  the  first  and  necessary  step  to  all  reform- 
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atioD.  It  is  the  course  which  the  Divine  Lawgiver 
himself  employs  with  us  all  —  and  it  is  the  only 
course  left  for  the  lawgiver  who  would  imitate  Him. 

To  the  difficulties,  already  enumerated,  must  be 
added  a  disposition  in  many  to  understate  the  efPect 
of  all  penal  discipline,  as  exerting  little  or  no  in- 
fluence in  the  prevention  of  crime.  Never,  indeed, 
should  we  forget,  that  by  far  the  most  eflfiective  pre- 
ventives are  those  which  a  criminal  code  cannot  sup- 
ply, and  which  anticipate  the  motives  supplied  by  its 
terrors.  These  are,  of  course,  such  as  are  derived 
principally  from  Education  —  taken  in  the  large  sense 
indicated  at  the  commencement  of  this  essay.  In 
this  point,  all  who  think  at  all  must  coincide  in  opinion 
with  Lord  Brougham,  and  so  many  other  able  men, 
who  have  revolved  this  important  subject.  —  Still  it 
appears  to  us,  that  in  many  quarters  it  has  been 
fashionable  of  late  years  to  under-estimate  the  effect 
of  the  fear  of  punishment.  If,  indeed,  there  be  no 
grounds  for  such  fear,  or  if  it  be  feeble,  either  from 
the  uncertainty  or  the  inadequacy  of  punishment, 
that  is  another  thing.  But  the  difference  in  a  large 
school,  as  ruled  by  a  feeble  or  a  resolute  master  — 
in  an  army,  under  relaxed  or  vigorous  discipline  — 
in  the  condition  of  any  country,  as  the  law  is  feebly 
and  loosely,  or  promptly  and  vigorously  administered, 
and  the  uniformity  of  the  difference  in  all  these  cases, 
may  serve  to  show  that  people  calculate  consequences 
more  closely  than  is  sometimes  imagined.  It  is  said, 
indeed,  that  the  criminal  acts  from  passion ;  that  his 
reason  sleeps.  As  far  as  this  is  true,  it  is  principally 
true  in  crimes  of  violence,  as  distinguished  from 
crimes  of  fraud.  No  doubt,  when  temptations  come 
in  their  way,  some  men  are  so  weak  or  passionate  that 
they  never  calculate.     But  with  the  great  majority, 
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even  of  the  most  impetuous,  experience  shows  tiiat 
there  is  generally  some  ^method  in  their  madness/ 
and  that  if  the  cost  be  more  than  the  gratification^ 
and  pretty  certain  to  be  exacted,  they  know  how  to 
pause,  and  to  apply  the  rules  of  their  moral  arith- 
metic with  tolerable  accuracy. 

Such  are  some  of  the  circumstances  which  render 
penal  legislation  difiicult ;  and,  at  all  events,  limit  the 
scope  of  the  experiments  which  it  is  in  the  power  of 
the  legislator  to  make.  And,  on  the  whole,  we  in- 
finitely prefer  that  all  legislation  for  crime  should  be 
attempted  under  these  limitations,  than  that  it  should 
have  the  unobstructed  course  of  more  summary  times. 
The  spirit  which  seeks  to  divest  a  penal  code  of  every 
trace  of  superfluous  severity,  and  to  bring  all  its 
provisions  into  harmony  with  the  maxims  of  human- 
ity, is  in  itself  right ;  and  if  there  be  some  who 
would  indulge  their  tenderness  to  excess,  and  for- 
get, in  their  pity  for  the  felon,  the  claims  of  the 
society  he  has  injured;  whp,  unconscious  of  wrong 
themselves,  are  incapable  of  conceiving  the  hardening 
effect  of  crime  on  others,  and  who  would  hope  to 
shame  a  thief  by  the  *  Oh,  fie ! '  of  an  old  nurse,  or 
punish  a  murderer  by  putting  him  'in  the  comer,' 
why — their  very  tenderness  is  amiable,  and  their 
very  prejudices  respectable;  —  only  we  must  take 
care  that  they  be  not  entrusted  with  the  uncongenial 
task  of  penal  legislation. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  advantages, 
as  well  as  disadvantages,  with  which  the  l^islature 
may  now  come  to  the  discussion  of  this  subject.  Not 
only  is  there  a  general  convergency  of  opinion  on 
some  important  points,  but  the  various  experiments, 
which  have  been  made  of  late  years,  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  modifying  and  amending  existing  methods 
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of  punishment,  have,  sometimes  by  their  partial  suc- 
cess, and  sometimes  almost  as  much  by  their  total 
failure,  conveyed  most  valuable  lessons. 

But  whether  the  task  of  devising  adequate  methods 
of  dealing  with  criminals  be  more  or  less  arduous 
than  in  former  times,  it  is  unhappily  becoming  every 
day  more  manifest  that  new  methods  of  some  sort 
must  be  devised.  Penal  settlements,  it'  is  clear,  must 
be  abandoned;  and  transportation,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term,  along  with  them.  We 
cannot  for  a  moment  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that 
the  people  of  England,  who  a  few  years  ago  unre- 
piningly  parted  with  twenty  millions  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  slavery  in  our  West  India  Colonies,  will 
sanction  the  horrors,  only  now  fully  disclosed,  which 
are  involved  in  the  maintenance  of  penal  settlements, 
and  which  reason  and  experience  alike  prove  to  be 
inseparable  from  them.  If  our  country  should  do  so, 
(in  spite  of  the  evidence  lately  received  from  Van 
Diemen's  Land,)  for  the  selfish  purpose  of  relieving 
itself  as  promptly  as  possible  of  a  certain  inconvenient 
class  of  its  own  population,  it  deserves  to  be  cursed 
with  a  rapid  increase  of  misery  and  crime,  in  requital 
of  that  comprehensive  wrong  which  it  is  inflicting  on 
humanity. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  Archbishop  Whately 
published  his  admirable  writings  on  the  subject  of 
transportation.  To  him  belongs  the  distinguished 
honour  of  being  the  first  who  treated  the  subject 
comprehensively,  or  who  succeeded  in  exciting  any 
considerable  degree  of  attention  to  it.  Other  writers, 
as  Bentham  •,  had  proved  the  general  inexpediency 

*  See  the  admiraUe  chapter  on  this  subject  in  the  ^  Throne  des 
Peines  et  des  B^ompenses,'  entitled  *  De  la  Deportation  k  Botany- 
Baj;'  tome  premier,  liv.  ii.  p.  179. ;  and  in  the  eollected  English 
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of  this  mode  of  punishment ;  but  Archbishop  Whately 
not  only  exhibited  those  arguments  more  fully  and 
more  forcibly,  but  supported  his  conclusions  by  an 
appeal  to  statistical  and  documentary  evidence. 
Nearly  all  the  arguments  that  can  be  urged  against 
it  (except  those,  unhappily  still  more  cogent,  which 
recent  experience  has  supplied)  will  be  found  in  one 
part  or  another  of  these  writings,  and  are  expressed 
with  all  the  author's  characteristic  perspicuity.  He 
urged  the  futility  of  the  punishment  in  relation  to 
both  the  great  ends  of  penal  legislation  —  the  pre- 
vention of  crime,  and  the  reformation  of  the  criminal. 
Its  futility  in  relation  to  the  first,  he  argued,  from 
such  topics  as  the  following :  —  Its  uncertainty  —  the 
hulks  or  transportation  being  the  variable  issue  of 
crime,  and  the  gambler  in  that  article  being  disposed, 
of  course,  to  anticipate  the  lot  which  he  dreaded 
least :  —  The  little  terror  expatriation  was  calculated 
to  inspire  in  the  large  majority  of  those  likely  to 
furnish  the  class  of  criminals,  partly  because  they 
had  slender  ties  with  home,  partly  because  they  had 
little  sensibility,  partly  because  the  immense  distance 
of  the  scene  of  punishment  left  the  imagination  im- 
pressed only  with  vague  fears,  or  even  amused  with 
vague  hopes ;  and,  above  all,  because  criminals  soon 
learnt  that  their  threatened  purgatory,  in  a  majority 
of  instances,  turned  out  to  be  a  paradise  of  physical 
enjoyment  compared  with  their  previous  condition :  * 

edition  of  Bentham's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  490.  See  also  some  early 
articles  in  the  *  Eklinburgh  Review,*  especially  the  review  of  Collins* 
New  South  Wales,  voL  ii. 

*  Dr.  Whatelj,  indeed,  was  chargeci  with  having  underrated  the 
effect  of  expatriation  itself,  as  '  a  terror  to  eviUdoers.'  It  was 
affirmed  then,  as  now,  that,  admitting  some  force  in  this  argument, 
<  still  there  are  nunUters  to  whom  it  is  formidable.'  It  might, 
doubtless,  be  so  *,  but  it  matters  little  to  the  Archbishop's  argu- 
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The  little  impression  such  punishment  could  be  sup- 
posed to  convey  to  the  population  at  home,  the  crime 
being  committed  here,  and  the  punishment  (such  as 
it  was)  inflicted  at  the  antipodes :  —  The  inequality 
and  injustice  of  the  punishment  itself,  the  criminal, 
when  he  arrived  at  his  destination,  being,  without  any 
reference  to  his  guilt,  placed  in  a  condition  which 
ranged  between  the  widest  extremes  of  comfort  and 
misery.  The  Archbishop  argued  the  futility  of  the 
punishment  in  relation  to  the  second  object  —  the 
reform  of  the  criminal  —  from  such  topics  as  these : — 
The  grossly  demoralising  eflfect  of  the  voyage  itself, 
in  which  the  criminal,  stowed  away  for  five  or  six 
months  in  a  crowded  transport,  was  liable  to  be  made 
worse,  but  could  hardly  be  made  better ;  where,  if  a 
novice  in  crime,  he  was  sure  to  meet  with  veteran 
instructors,  and,  if  he  had  not  completed  his  curri- 
culum of  vice,  was  likely  to  be  fully  qualified  to  take 

ment.  That  there  are  many  to  whom  it  is  not  formidable,  is  quite 
sufficient  to  show  its  uncertainty^  and,  therefore^  its  inexpediency 
as  a  punishment.  What  can  be  said  of  a  punishment  of  which  we 
do  not  exactly  know  whether  it  will  be  dreaded,  or  welcomed,  or 
viewed  with  indifference  ?  Probably  the  whimsical  instance  men- 
tioned by  Dumont,  pretty  accurately  represents  the  very  different 
f€elings  which  for  a  long  series  of  years  actuated,  in  nearly  equal 
proportions,  those  sentenced  to  this  punishment: — *  II  y  a  quel- 
ques  ann^es  que  deux  jeunes  gens.  Tun  de  14  ans,  I'autre  de  16, 
6toient  condamn^,  pour  vol,  b.  etre  transport's.  A  cette  sentence 
imprevue,  le  plus  jeune  se  mit  h,  pleurer :  "  Imbecille ! "  lui  dit  son 
compagnon  d'un  air  de  triomphe,  "  comment  pleure-t-on  d'avoir  un 
grand  voyage  k  faire  ?"  Je  tiens  ce  fait  d'un  temoin  qui  en  fut 
vivement  frapp^'  Query.  What  is  the  value  of  a  punishment  of 
which  the  chances  are  even,  or  as  three  to  one,  or  two  to  one, 
whether  the  criminal  will  weep  or  rejoice  over  it?  .  It  is  said, 
indeed,  and  we  believe  with  truth,  that  transportation  is  more 
dreaded  now  than  it  was  in  the  glorious  days  of  assignment,  and 
with  reason.     Still,  its  terrors  cannot  be  reckoned  upon. 
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his  degree  by  the  time  he  reached  the  antipodes :  — 
The  before-mentioned  inequality  of  treatment  to  which, 
without  reference  to  guilt,  he  was  subjected :  —  The 
all  but  utter  absence  of  superintendence  and  of 
instruction,  and,  indeed,  the  impossibility,  in  those 
vast  regions  over  which  the  assigned  convicts  were 
scattered,  of  maintaining  the  one  or  supplying  the 
other.  —  In  relation  to  the  colonists,  he  showed,  that 
however  the  convict  system  might  benefit  their  mar 
terial  interests  by  supplying  their  scanty  labour 
market,  it  could  not  but  be  deeply  injurious  to  their 
ultimate  well-being,  unless  the  foundations  of  empire 
can  be  safely  laid  in  crime. 

In  his  second  work  he  reiterated  these  and  such 
like  arguments,  and  exposed  the  gross  inconsistencies 
to  which  the  defenders  of  the  system  were  compelled 
to  resort.  He  proved  that  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
ciliate the  two  objects — that  of  rendering  tiunsport- 
ation  an  effective  penal  system  for  the  mother  country, 
which  was  what  it  prof  essedly  was,  and  what  it  aught  to 
have  been-> — and  a  source  of  advantage  to  the  colonies, 
into  which  it.  was  sure  to  be  tortured  ; — that  the  two 
objects  required  incompatible  courses  of  policy ;  and 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  latter  and  not  the  former 
would  naturally  be  the  main  object  of  the  colonists. 
Hence,  as  he  remarked,  the  vacillation  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  system.  When  the  object  was  to  prove 
that  it  was  beneficial  to  the  mother  country, — then, 
as  in  some  of  the  scenes  of  the  Diorama,  the  land- 
scape was  a  night-piece;  all  lay  in  sombre  shadow, 
or  the  uncertain  moonlight.  The  convict  was  con- 
signed to  dreadful  horrors,  and  the  only  doubt  was, 
whether  we  ought  not  to  relent  over  the  infliction  of 
such  severities.  When  the  benefit  of  the  colony  was 
the  theme,  the  scene  suddenly  shifted  to  bright  sun- 
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shine,  and,  in  the  smiling  light  of  day,  everything 
wore  another  aspect.  The  convict  was  represented 
as  living  in  a  condition  of  high  physical  enjoyment 
— which  the  lower  orders  at  home,  who  were  fools 
enough  to  prefer  hardships  with  innocence,  to  lux- 
uries with  crime,  might  well  envy. 

Such  is  a  brief  recapitulation  (given,  indeed,  in  our 
own  terms  and  in  our  own  order)  of  some  of  the 
arguments  by  which  Archbishop  Whately  denounced 
the  system  twenty  years  ago.  But  whatever  weight 
could  then  attach  to  those  arguments  has  been  in- 
creased a  hundred-fold  by  those  which  time  has  since 
accumulated.  It  is  only  of  late  that  the  system  has 
fully  revealed  its  gigantic  capacities  of  evil.  It  was 
then  but  a  nursling  of  hell ;  it  is  now  a  full-grown 
demon.  The  only  real  difficulty  in  presenting  these 
more  novel  arguments,  is  that  of  giving  any  tolerable 
expression  to  them ;  of  knowing  in  what  dialect  of 
civilised  man,  by  what  periphrases  of  decency,  to 
bring  the  atrocities  which  recent  documentary  evi- 
dence has  disclosed,  before  the  minds  of  our  coun- 
trymen. It  is  impossible  to  read  them,  much  less  to 
write  of  them,  without  feeling  the  cheek  alternately 
bum  with  shame  or  blanch  with  horror.  This  is  the 
difficulty  under  which  the  assailant  of  the  system 
now  labours ;  if,  indeed,  that  very  silence  of  speech- 
less disgust  and  abhorrence  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered more  expressive  than  all  the  eloquence  of 
words. 

In  yet  another  point  of  view,  time  has  given  ad- 
ditional force  to  the  Archbishop's  arguments.  He 
was  then  met  by  the  counter-statements  of  those 
interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  system,  who 
told  him  just  the  old  story  in  all  such  cases, — that 
he  was  not  practically  acquainted  with  its  singular 
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advantages ;  that  he  was  writing  without  experience. 
To  this  he  very  properly  replied,  that  as  to  whether 
the  penal  system  in  question  was  an  effective  one  for 
U8  in  England,  we  were  certainly  the  best  judges  of 
that^  and  need  not  go  for  experience  to  Australia  in 
order  to  decide  this  matter ; — that  even  as  regarded 
the  interest  of  the  colony,  taken  in  the  most  compre- 
hensive sense,  it  might  well  be  denied  that  such  a 
system  could  be  permanently  beneficial  to  it,  or  any- 
thing less  than  a  curse.  Now,  to  this  doctrine  the 
colonies  have  themselves  come;  and,  therefore,  the  po- 
sition of  the  controversy  is  so  far  changed,  that  what- 
ever authorities  formerly  opposed  the  Archbishop's 
arguments,  are  now  transferred  to  his  own  side  of 
the  balance.  The  colonies  have  found  out  that, 
though  a  system  of  convict  slavery — of  all  species 
of  slavery  the  worst — may  promote  their  material 
wealth,  or  at  all  events  be  gainful  to  individuals ; — 
that  though  the  *  advantage  of  having  convicts  as- 
signed to  them,'  to  use  the  quaint  language  of  CoL 
Arthur,  may,  to  an  *  educated'  emigrant  or  his  *  de- 
licate '  wife,  save  some  coarse  work,  and  prevent  some 
of  that  *  rusticity '  which  he  says  distinguishes  *  Ame- 
rican settlers  in  those  new  states  where  there  are  no 
slaves ;'  —  yet  that  gentility  may  be  bougtt  too  dear. 
They,  therefore,  have  long  since  exclaimed  against 
the  reception  of  our  criminals.  They  have  found  out 
that  the  annual  inundation  of  that  Nile  of  filth  which 
we  have  directed  through  their  lands  may  pollute  as 
well  as  fertilise.  To  minds,  indeed,  not  blinded  by 
interest,  it  should  scarcely  have  needed  experience  to 
justify  these  conclusions.  The  laws  of  the  moral 
world  are  as  immutable  in  their  operation  as  those  of 
the  physical ;  and,  in  this  case,  the  strongest  deduc- 
tions of  reason  had  been  confirmed  by  the  ample 
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experience  of  all  ages.  One  might  just  as  soon 
believe  that  there  is  some  spot  in  the  world  where  all 
the  laws  of  nature  are  reversed  —  where  a  stone 
thrown  into  the  air  remains  there — as  that  a  com-^ 
munity  of  which  these  two  things  can  be  predicated, 
— that  the  population  consists  of  criminals  and  free 
men  in  something  like  equal  proportions,  and  of  men 
and  women  in  anything  but  equal  proportions — can 
be  any  other  than  a  prodigy  of  absurdity  and  guilt. 
For  this  in  truth  is  saying  no  more  than  that  those 
great  social  and  moral  laws,  which  the  Creator  hinb' 
self  has  rendered  essential  to  the  constitution  and 
conservation  of  all  human  society,  cannot  be  violated 
with  impunity.  Their  violation  carries  with  it  its 
own  retribution.  It  may  come,  indeed,  slowly;  but 
it  comes  inevitably.  As  an  ancient  Father  said,  *  The 
Divine  vengeance  is  shod  with  wool,  but  it  is  armed 
with  iron  ;*  and  however  its  hapless  victim  may  turn, 
and  wind,  and  adroitly  dodge  to  the  right  or  left 
through  all  the  doublings  of  an  interested  expedi- 
ency, it  at  last  strikes  him  fair  and  full  between  the 
shoulders,  and  smites  him  to  the  dust. 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  after  the  admir- 
able labours  of  Archbishop  Whately  on  this  subject, 
and  still  more,  after  the  appearance  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Report  of  1838  (a  masterly  document), 
which  affirmed  all  his  principal  conclusions,  there 
was  already  sufficient  light  for  an  entire  and  imme- 
diate abandonment  of  the  whole  system.  Probably 
there  was ;  yet,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the 
series  of  tentative  efforts  at  amending  it  have  been 
wholly  destitute  of  advantage ;  nor,  if  they  had  been, 
would  it  be  fair  to  visit  with  rigour  the  errors  (if 
they  were  such)  of  statesmen  who  hesitated,  on  a  yet 
uncertain  issue,  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  throw- 
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ing  aside  at  once  a  vast  and  expensive  machinery — 
the  immense  plants  so  to  speak,  of  the  transportation 
system — and  imposing  on  the  public  the  burden  of 
an  entirely  new  method,  without  at  least  an  effort  to 
amend  the  old.  It  is  easy,  of  course,  for  those  who 
are  not  in  office  to  take  upon  themselves  the  respon- 
sibility of  giving  advice,  for  the  adoption  and  con* 
sequences  of  which  they  are  not  responsible;  it  is 
easy,  also,  to  prophesy  after  the  fact;  and  to  say, 
that  the  attempts  in  question  must  have  issued  as 
events  have  taught  us  they  have.  It  is  by  no  means 
clear  to  us,  however,  that  if  they  had  not  been  tried, 
and  the  system  substituted  had  been  attended  with 
less  than  the  most  complete  success,  the  public  would 
not  have  declared  that  they  attght  to  have  been  tried. 
These  are  the  customary  errors  of  those  of  us  who  are 
not  in  office,  and  who  never  had  to  sustain  its  re- 
sponsibilities;  but  it  becomes  us  not  to  forget  our 
liability  to  such  illusions,  if  we  would  fonn  a  fair  and 
candid  opinion  of  the  acts  of  statesmen.  We  are 
not,  therefore,  disposed  to  wonder  that  Lord  John 
Russell  hesitated  about  the  entire  adoption  of  the 
changes  recommended  by  the  committee  of  1838, 
which  proposed  not  merely  the  abandonment  of  the 
'  assignment  system,'  *  (which  accordingly  was  imme* 
diately  abolished),  but  the  absolute  abandonment  of 
transportation  at  the  earliest  possible  period. 

^  In  answer  to  difficulties  of  a  financial  nature,' 
says  his  lordship,  *  a  i^ply  is  always  made,  that 
where  a  great  moral  good  is  to  be  effected,  financial 
considerations  should  not  be  allowed  any  weight 
whatever.  This  reply  is  good,  provided  the  moral 
good  is  certain  to  follow  from  the  change,  and  that 

*  Report  of  the  Select  Committee,  pp.  47>  48. 
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DO  greater  benefit  of  the  same  kind  could  be  pro- 
cured at  the  same  cost.'  * 

One  thing,  at  all  events,  is  evident,  that  whatever 
delays  have  taken  place  in  dealing  with  this  vital 
question,  from  its  extreme  intrinsic  difficulty,  and  the 
natural  hesitation  at  incurring  a  heavy  loss  to  the 
British  treasury  on  a  precarious  issue,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  read  over  the  immense  mass  of  parliamentary 
evidence  and  the  official  correspondence  between  our 
own  government  and  those  of  our  penal  colonies, — 
a  portion  of  which  only  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  — without  coming  to  the  conclusion, 
that  much  thought  and  attention  have  been  expended 
upon  the  subject,  both  by  Government  and  the  Legis- 
lature, during  the  last  ten  years ;  and  that  it  has 
been  the  sincere  desire  of  both  to  remedy  those 
evils,  which  it  was  more  easy  to  deplore  than  to 
correct 

Nor  are  the  various  experiments  that  have  been 
made  without  their  positive  value.  To  know  the 
wrong  road,  and  to  know  that  it  is  certainly  wrong, 
is  often  a  most  important  step  towards  finding  the 
right;  and,  perhaps,  nothing  but  the  actual  trial  of 
various  tracks  for  a  limited  space,  would  eflfectually 
have  reconciled  the  community  to  an  entire  change 
of  system,  or  convinced  it  that  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  after  all,  did  not  lie  in  one  or  other  of  those 
directions.  Nor  is  this  all.  These  changes  have  not 
only  been  useful  as  showing  us  what  is  not  the  right 
road,  but  they  have  successively  converged  towards 
the  right.  Thus,  though  all  the  recommendations  of 
the  report  of  1838  were  not  acted  upon,  the  mon- 
strous system  of  '  assignment '  ceased  almost  from 

*  Note  on  Transportation  and  Secondary  Punishment :  CoznmoDs' 
Pap^S  27th  August,  1839,  p.  5. 
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that  period,  and  the  stream  of  convicts  was  diverted 
from  New  South  Wales.  Of  the  experiment  of 
Captain  Maconochie,  we  shall  have  a  word  to  say 
hereafter. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  reader  profitably  to 
canvass  the  merits  of  the  scheme  recently  propounded 
by  Earl  Grey,  (in  many  provisions  of  which  we  cor- 
dially agree,)  or  the  defects  it  exhibits,  or  the  ad- 
ditions which,  in  our  humble  judgment,  are  necessary 
to  complete  it,  without  having  a  clear  idea  of  the 
sadly  eventful  history  of  transportation  during  the 
last  eight  or  ten  years ;  and  for  this  reason  we  pro- 
ceed to  state,  with  all  possible  brevity,  the  principal 
changes  introduced  into  the  system  during  that 
period. 

It  is  necessary  to  begin  with  recalling  the  main 
features  of  the  '  assignment  system ; '  necessary,  be-» 
cause  we  observe  that  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  of  New  South  Wales  have  just  issued 
a  report  in  favour  of  a  resumption  of  transportation 
(abandoned  since  1840) ;  but  they  are  avowedly  de- 
sirous of  it  only  in  the  above  form ;  and  are  as  avow- 
edly mindful  only  of  their  wool  and  their  sheepwalks. 
Indeed,  it  were  absurd  to  suppose  them  so  Quixotic 
as  to  be  anxious  primarily  about  the  etiicacy  of  our 
penal  system.  Happily  they  couple  their  proposal 
'with  impossible  conditions.  * 

*  Tliere  is  in  the  'Australian'  of  so  late  a  date  as  Oct.  13th, 
1 846  (published  at  Sydney),  a  long  and  amusing  aiticle  in  defence 
of  the  proposal  of  the  *  Select  Committee'  for  ^resumption  of  trans- 
portation.' We  are  happy,  however,  to  see  in  the  *  Sydney  Herald' 
of  a  later  date  (October  20th,  1846),  that  this  movement  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  respectable  inhabitants; 
and  that  resolutions  at  a  public  meeting  had  been  unanimously 
carried,  condemnatory  of  the  proposal.  Those  resolutions  were 
enforced  by  a  statistical  statement,  than  which  it  may  be  doubted 
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* 

The  ^'assignment'  system  was  so  monstrous  a  per- 
version of  all  common  sense,  that  it  is  wonderful,  not 

whether  there  ever  was  one  more  instractive  or  important.  It 
appears  that  since  the  cessation  of  transportation  in  New  South 
Wales  (1840)  the  decrease  in  crime  in  Sydney,  comparing  1841 
with  1846,  had  been  more  than  50  per  cent.,  while  population  had 
increased  40  per  cent ;  that  in  Melbourne,  whither  expirees  from 
Van  Diemen's  Land  began  to  be  introduced  about  a  year  before 
(184<5),  the  increase  in  crime  had  been  80  per  cent.,  and  cases  of 
drunkenness  had  doubled. 

The  editor  of  the  *  Australian,'  while  advocating  the  resumption 
of  transportation,  is  evidently  thinking,  like  the  old  defendecs  of 
the  system,  chiefly  of  the  material  advantages  of  the  colony  itself! 
The  reasons  he  gives  are  tantamount  to  a  frank  acknowledgment 
of  this.  Thus,  after  some  Arcadian  talk  of  the  happy  moral  effects 
of  ^  country  scenery  and  sounds,'  he  says  (Reason  Fifth),  ^  Because 
that  wool  is  not  only  the  staple  wealth  of  this  colony,  in  the  absence 
of  manufactures  and  mines,  and  in  the  failure  of  our  whale  fishery, 
but  it  is  our  only  wealth*  Therefore  to  give  all  the  benefit,  such 
as  it  is,  to  the  squatters,  of  cJieap  convict  labour,  is  to  render  the 
whole  colony  prosperous.  For  the  seed  of  Sydney  prosperity  is 
annually  sown  among  our  sheep-walks.' 

But  even  this  writer,  in  common  with  his  committee,  is  miser'^ 
ably  conscious  of  one  inseparable  and  gigantic  evil  which  attends 
the  convict  system — the  inequality  of  the  sexes ;  and  feeling  that 
this  is  fatal,  both  he  and  they  pleasantly  couple  the  kind  offer  of 
again  '  receiving  5000  criminals  a-year  as  soon  as  we  like  to  send 
them,'  with  conditions  which  England  is  not  likely  to  accept  if  she 
could,  and  could  not  if  she  would.  One  is,  that  we  shall  send  out 
with  every  6000  of  such  men  5000  free  women  ^between  the  ages 
of  eighteen  and  forty,'  to  become  in  due  time  the  happy  wives  of 
the  convicts  when  emancipated,  and  the  equally  happy  mothers  of 
a  race  of  hybrids.  It  will  be  hard  to  find  that  new  race  of  Sabine 
womtti,  who  will  submit  to  be  carried  ofT  by  this  equally  new* 
fashioned  race  of  Romans. 

One  thing,  however,  this  very  proposal  to  resume  transportation 
shows  conclusively,  and  it  is  highly  gratifying:  we  mean  the  urgent 
demand  for  labour  in  our  colonies,  and  the  facility  with  which 
they  would  be  likely  to  receive  (according  to  recent  proposals)  a 
considerable  portion  of  our  criminal  population,  after  they  have 
passed  through  a  reformatory  process  and  paid  the  penalty  of  their 
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that  a  man  like  Archbishop  Whately  should  have  at- 
tacked it,  but  that  it  should  have  been  reserved  for 
his  attack,  or  rather  that  it  should  ever  have  been 
adopted.  In  whatever  light  it  is  viewed,  whether  in 
relation  to  the  criminal,  or  the  ultimate  destinies  of 
the  communities  into  which  he  was  introduced,  it  was 
fraught  with  the  most  pernicious  absurdities.  As  to 
the  former,  it  may  be  truly  asserted,  that  if  its  pro- 
jectors had  studied  to  render  transportation  an  in- 
efficient penal  system, — not  merely  to  neutralise,  but 
to  reverse  its  influence,  as  a  deterrent  from  crime, — 
they  could  have  hit  upon  no  expedient  more  per- 
versely ingenious,  or  more  fatally  successful. 

The  system,  in  brief,  was  this.  As  soon  as  a  cargo 
of  convicts  arrived  at  the  colony,  a  report  was  sent 
to  the  governor,  and  a  day  appointed  for  an  officer  to 
muster  them;  the  males  were  sent  to  the  convict 
barracks,  and  the  females  to  the  penitentiaries.  Of 
these,  the  great  majority  were  *  assigned'  (as  it  was 
called)  among  the  free  settlers  by  a  '  commissioner,' 
who  was  guided  in  his  distribution  of  them  by  certain 
government  regulations. 

These  *  assigned  servants'  were  comprehended,  for 
the  most  part,  under  the  classes  of  domestics,  me- 
i^hanics,  and  field  labourers.  The  first  "^ere  wdl  fed 
and  clothed,  and  received  from  lOZ.  to  15^.  a  year  in 
wages.  The  second  were  still  better  otf.  The  last, 
though  in  a  condition  less  enviable  than  that  of  the 
otlier  two,  were  better  fed  than  the  agricultural  la- 

crime.  If  without  this,  our  colonies  would  be  glad  of  sadi  servants, 
much  more,  surely,  wiU  thej  be  willing  to  receive  them  after  it. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  only  on  such  a  footing  that 
Government  will  consent  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  t^olonists  in  general  are  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
resumption  of  transportation. 
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bourers  of  our  own  country ;  and  though  not  strictly 
entitled  to  receive  wages,  yet  did,  in  &ct^  generally 
receiye  them,  in  the  shape  of  tea,  tobacco,  sugar, 
spirits,  and  other  such  reforming  luxuries.  Of  course, 
the  principle  which  rules  in  any  other  market  imme- 
diately came  into  operation  here  also,  and  at  once 
obliterated  every  trace  of  equity  in  the  administra- 
tion of  this  singular  species  of  penal  retribution. 
*  What  sort  of  a  commodity  do  I  want  ?  What  sort 
of  thews,  sinews,  and  dexterity  will  be  profitable  to 
me?^  was  the  question  which  every  master  naturally 
put  to  himself;  and  therefore,  as  befitted  an  in&nt 
colony,  skiUed^-labour  artisans  and  mechanics  were  at 
a  premium.  ♦  The  rustic  lout,  fit  only  for  field  drud* 
g^ry,  and  the  gentleman  thief,  as  he  is  paradoxically 
called,  whose  delicate  fingers  had  learnt  no  other  craft 
than  that  of  picking  pockets,  were  at  a  discount. 

Without  discrimination,  therefore,  of  guilt  or  of- 
fencesy  the  <me  class  obtained  easy  and  profitable 
situations,  and,  in  several  instances,  rose  after  a  few 
years  even  to  opulence,  f    The  other  were  subjected 

*  Beport  of  Select  Committee,  1838,  p.  6. 

t  Ibid.  p.  18.  The  <  Australian  Journar  of  October  13. 1847,  in 
the  article  written  to  advocate  the  resumption  of  transportation, 
already  ii^erred  to,  contidns  the  following  sentences: — *  We  were 
last  week  walking  abroad,  and  seang  a  carriage  coining  towards 
us,  we  were  struck  by  the  magnitude  of  the  horses,  and  came  to  9^ 
full  stop  to  notice  them,  pointing  out  their  beauty  to  a  lady  we 
were  walking  with  at  the  time.  The  carriage  passed  on,  and,  as  it 
passed,  we  took  our  eyes  off  the  horses,  and  raised  them  into  the 
carriage,  juat  to  see  if  we  knew  the  owners.  A  lady  sat  in  it  whom 
we  knew  welL  She  was  a  prisoner  on  board  the  ship  in  which  we 
came  to  the  colony.  Her  husband  once  worked  for  us  when  he 
held  a  ticket  of  exemption.'  The  writer  should  have  had  acuteness 
.enough  to  suppress  instead  of  blazoning  such  glorious  vicissitudes 
To  publish  such  pleasant  retributions  of  crime  is  not  very  likely  to 
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to  the  least  profitable  and  most  laborious  drudgery ; 
and  remained,  in  fact,  serfs  of  a  very  low  order.  Thus, 
a  felon  of  the  very  worst  description,  merely  by  the 
accident  of  his  greater  skill,  would  at  once  be  placed 
not  merely  in  a  better  position  than  at  home,  but 
might  even  vault,  in  a  few  years,  from  his  present  de- 
gradation to  station  and  affluence ;  while  a  man  who 
had  been  convicted  of  some  comparatively  trifling 
oflBnce,  and  had  been  anything  but  hardened  in  crimen 
might  be  doomed  to  a  life  of  rigorous  servitude.  It 
was  a  whimsical  perversion  of  the  declaration,  ^  Many 
of  the  first  shall  be  last,  and  many  of  the  last  shall  be 
first.'  This  inequality  was  rendered  still  more  gla« 
ring  by  the  fact,  that  though  the  worst  might  be  the 
best  off,  and  the  best  the  worst  off;  even  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  worst  off  were,  in  the  hands  of  indulgent 
masters,  better  off  than  if  they  had  maintained  their 
innocence  in  a.  corresponding  situation  at  home.* 
They  had  plenty  of  wholesome  food  and  warm  cloth- 
ing. Being,  £ov  the  most  part,  'fruges  consumere 
nati,'  they  had  plenty  of  the  said  ^fruges'  to  con: 
sume;  and,  when  they  became  ticket-of-leave  men, 
they  received  higher  wages  than  they  could  have 
procured  in  the  land  of  their  nativity, — that  is,  their 
punishment  was  promotion  in  the  world ;  they  were 
•condemned  to — improved  circumstances !  ^  The  wages 
of  sin,'  in  their  case,  so-  far  from  being  *  death,'  was 
physical  well-being.     '  They  that  had  humbled  them- 

jreconcile  im  to  a  penal  system  whioh  promises  them.  But  the  worthy 
editor  isy  of  course,  thinking,  like  all  those  who  take  that  side,  of 
the  interests  of  the  colony  and  its  material  wealth,  not  of  the 
repression  of  crime  in  England.  His  logic  reminds  one  of  the  man 
in  Hogarth's  ^  Canvassing  for  Votes/  who  lays  his  whc^e  weight  on 
the  beam^  he  is.  sawing  off. 

*  Report  of  the  Select  Commit^e,  1838,  p.  6. 
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selves  were  exalted'  in  a  sense  never  intended  in  the 
sacred  text;  and  might  have  said  with  Satan,  ^  Evil, 
be  thou  my  good/ 

But  this  was  only  one  source  of  extreme  inequality 
in  the  lot  of  these  inen,  though  of  itself  sufficient  to 
render  the  system,  as  a  penal  one,  au  outrage  on 
common  sense.  The  chances  of  failure  in  the  allot- 
ment of  punishment  to  crime  were  doubled  by  another 
circumstance. 

The  system  was  essentially  one  of  slavery,  and, 
therefore,  the  happiness 'of  the  slave  depended  on  the 
character  of  the  master.  *  There  were  to  be  all  sorts 
of  uncertainties  and  contingencies  to  complicate  the 
result  of  this  inimitable  lottery.  As  the  master  was 
of  a  good  temper  or  a  bad,  patient  or  irascible,  equa* 
ble  or  capricious^  the  condition  of  his  assigned  con- 
victs was  comparatively  happy  or  miserable.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  law  gave  the  slave-owner  great,  and 
all  but  irresponsible,  power  over  the  serf. 

The  consequence  was,  that,  in  virtue  of  the  combi- 
nation of  these  two  sources  of  extreme  inequality,  an 
artisan  felon  of  the  very  worst  description  might,  in 
the  hands  of  a  kind  master,  be  absolutely  worthy  of 
the  envy  of  half  our  artisans  at  home ;  while  a  country 
clown,  who  had  never  perhaps,  in  his  life^  done  any^ 
thing  worse  than  poach  for  a  half-starving  family,  and 
never  done  that  but  twice  or  thrice,  might,  by  falling 
into  the  hands  of  a  revengeful  or  capricious  master, 
be  doomed  to  a  condition,  which  even  a  negro  slave 
would  be  entitled  to  regard  with  compassion.  No 
wonder  that,  under  such  circumstances,  transportation 
was  regarded  as  a  mere  lottery,  in  which  a  man  might 
be  a  great  gainer  by  his  having  been  a  criminal,  or 

*  Report  of  the  Select  Committee^  1888,  p.  6.  ^ 
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incur  a  loss  &r  more  severe  than  he  had  merited.^ 
Hence,  the  different  accounts  the  convicts  themselves 
gave  of  it ;  some  asserting,  and  asserting  with  truth, 
that  their  conviction  was  a  happy  epoch  in  their  lives ; 
others  complaining  that  the  punishment  was  severe, 
without  reason,  and  beyond  desert.  But  the  greatest 
incongruity  of  all,  as  already  intimated,  was  this:  — 
not  the  relative  superiority  or  inferiority  of  some  cri- 
minals to  their  fellows  without  respect  to  guilt,  but 
the  relative  superiority  of  a  large  portion  even  of 
those  who  did  not  carry  off  the  prizes  in  this  wheel 
of  fortune,  to  the  majority  of  the  innocent  fools  at 
home,  who  had  never  put  into  it.  Hence,  authentic 
cases  of  convicts  having  recommended  their  friends 
at  home  to  commit  the  minimum  of  crime  which  might 
entitle  them  to  the  rare  privilege  of  transportation, 
and  of  those  friends  having  eagerly  inquired  what 
was  the  quantum  of  crime,  which  would  qualify  them 
for  so  much  happiness  I  *    If  we  look  at  the  free  part 

*  Potter  Macqueen,  Esq.,  gave  some  curious  evidence  on  this 
subject  before  a  .Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1831. 
After  citing  from  a  letter,  in  which  the  signal  prosperity  of  some 
too  bappj  convicts  was  set  forth,  he  sajs,  '  This  letter  was  read 
among  the  agricultural  labourers  of  Bedfordshire ;  the  effect  of  it 
was  onlj  this — they  were  anxious  to  know  what  they  could  commit 
to  entitle  them  to  be  transported.^  It  was  not  without  reaaont 
therefore,  that  the  Irish  convict  said,  *  Many  a  Mao  in  your  town, 
if  he  only  knew  what  the  situation  of  a  convict  was,  would  not  be 
long  in  following  my  example !  Thank  God  for  the  same,  I  was 
never  better  off  in  my  life.'  This  e:rpression  of  devout  gratitude 
is  almost  as  edifying  as  that  of  the  cicerone  mentioned  in  one  of 
Horace  Walpole's  letters,  who  had  been  so  accnstomed  to  speak 
of  his  relics  as  the  '  blessed  this,'  or  the  '  blessed  that,'  that  he  at 
last  showed  his  visitors  '  a  patt  of  the  blessed  fig-tree  that  Christ 
had  cursed.' 

Cases  of  persons  who  have  committed  crime  to  secure  trans- 
portation have  been  notoriously  frequent.     Some  instances  will  be 
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of  the  community  in  which  such  odd  scenes  were 
taking  place,  it  does  not  require  the  gift  of  diviua* 
tion  to  see,  that  the  effects  could  not  but  be  most 
disastrous.*  Not  merely  was  the  system,  as  the  Par* 
liamentary  Report  truly  remarked,  essentially  a  system 
of  slavery,  and  therefore  neces9arily  productive  of  all 
the  evils  which  attend  that  social  anomaly,  both  on 
the  master  and  the  slave ;  but  all  those  evils  in  an  ag* 
gravated  form,  —  from  the  fiict,  that  the  slaves  were 
not  merely  slaves  but  criminals;  many  of  them  of 
that  worst  of  all  possible  types  of  degraded  human- 
ity —  educated  and  intelligent  villains.  Nor,  putting 
out  of  sight  the  condition  of  slavery,  does  it  require 
any  great  sagacity  to  see  that  such  a  state  of  things 
could  not  but  be  attended  with  the  most  fearful  con* 
sequences.  Can  a  country,  in  which  the  larger  part 
of  all  menial  duties,  and  many  that  are  not  menial^ 
are  discharged  by  criminals,— by  men  guUty  of  theft, 
forgery,  or  murder,  and  marked  by  all  the  related 
vices  which  have  usually  led  to  crime,  and  which  in- 
evitably accompany  it,  —  can  a  country  in  which  pro- 
fligates of  all  descriptions,  and  in  each  description 
the  worst,  form  a  third  or  even  half  the  population, 
be  any  other  than  on  the  frontiers  of  hell  ? 

In  order  to  aid  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  let 
him  suppose  that  in  some  town  and  parish  of  his  own 
country,  the  inhabitants,  by  some  dreadful  fatality, 
were  compelled  to  take  their  servants,  and  many  other 
species  of  dependents,  from  criminals  just  convicted ; 
and  that,  naturally  acting  on  the  principle  of  seeking 
persons  capable  of  performing  the  duties  assigned, 
and  having,  in  fact,  little  other  ground  of  selection, 

found  recorded  in  the  Appendix  to  Archbishop  Whately's  Work 
on  Transportation^  No.  IL  p.  146. 

*  Beport  of  the  Select  Committee,  1838,  p.  9. 
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they  made  their  selection  with  reiference  to  their  capa* 
city  alone.  For  example,  let  a  convicted  forger  be 
the  cashier  of  the  provincial  bank ;  let  a  pro&gate 
and  seditious  miscreant  be  the  editor  of  the  provincial 
newspaper;  let  a  spendthrift  debauchee,  who  has 
ended  his  career  of  vice  by  crime,  become  the  in- 
structor of  the  daughters  of  some  of  the  first  inha^ 
bitants  in  French  and  music ;  suppose  that  the  nur- 
serymaids are  harlots  in  the  same  category ;  that  the 
worthy  mayor's  butler  is  a  drunken  scoundrel,  whose 
drunkenness  has  led  on  to  peculations ;  that  the  do- 
mestic servants  in  every  household*  are  swindlers, 
pilferers,  burglars,  licentious  in  their  lives,  and 
uncontrollable  in  their  passions :  that  the  very  police 
are  themselves  often  thieves,  and  the  guardians  of  the 
•law  its  violators !  Is  it  possible  to  concdve  a  state 
of  society  more  hideous  than  this,  or  one  which  must 
be  more  surely  summed  up  at  last  in  the  most  com- 
prehensive demoralisation  ?  Yet  these  anomalies  are 
not  greater  than  what  actually  characterised  for  many 
years  the  society  of  New  South  Wales,  where,  in  a 
thousand  casjss,  functions  similar  to  those  we  have 
just  mentioned,  and  many  others,  were  performed  by 
people  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  individuals 
whom  we  have  imagined  to  be  discharging  them  in 
our  doomed  parish.f  But  the  most  terrible  feature 
in  the  picture  is  yet  to  be  disclosed. 

*  In  1836,  the  number  of  assigned  conyicts  in  Van  Diemen's 
Xand  was  6475 ;  in  New  South  Wales,  in  1835,  the  number  was 
20,207. — Report  of  Select  Committee^  p.  5. 

I  '  At  one  time  even  the  clerk  of  the  attorney-general  was  a 
convict)  and  performed  all  the  legal  business  of  his  master.'-* 
Report  of  Select  Committee^  p.  10.  '  It  can  be  easily  imagined 
-what  a  pernicious  effect  must  be  produced  upon  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  the  Australian  colonies,  in  consequence  of  the  children  of 
settlers  being  too  frequently  in  their  tenderest  years  under  'the 
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Let  us,  then,  further  suppose  the  society  to  have 
become  so  familiar  with  these  grotesquely  hideous 
anomalies  —  this  moral  masquerade  —  that  when  it  is 
proposed  to  abolish  the  system  of  '  assignment,'  it  is 
found  that  a  universal  outcry  is  raised  against  its 
abolition  as  a  cruelty  and  a  wrong;  that  a  vested 
interest  in  crime  is  pleaded ;  that  it  is  asserted  that 
the  diversion  of  this  supply  of  perfectly  unique  ser- 
vants will  be  attended  with  the  most  remediless  evils. 
Let  us  further  suppose,  that  loud  protestations  are 
made  of  the  virtue  and  good  order  of  a  society  which 
consists  half  of  convicts  and  half  of  their  employers. 
The  reader  would  probably  imagine  that  in  this  cir- 
cumstance he  will  have  received  the  strongest  of  all 
possible  proofs  oi  the  dreadful  effects  of  such  a  system 
—  a  system  which,  it  appears,  could  induce  a  com* 
munity  to  put  the  means  of  material  wealth  and 
physical  enjoyment  in  competition  with  the  continu- 
ance of  such  horrors.  And  he  would  conceive  rightly. 
Yet  was  this  the  very  outcry  made  both  at  Sydney 
and  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  when  it  was  first  proposed 
to  cut  (^  the  *  waters  of  bitterness,'  and  relieve  these 
colonies  of  the  further  curse  —  or,  as  they  were  pleased 
t6  think,  to  deny  them  the  special  boon  —  of  a  yearly 

charge  of  sach  persons' —  [profligate  female  convicts].— ^p.  9.  *  The 
•employment  of  convicts  as  clerks  in  the  various  departments  of 
Government,  where  they  have  had  means  of  acquiring  knowledge, 
of  which  the  most  corrupt  and  dangerous  use  has  been  made ;  the 
employment  of  convicts  as  clerks  to  attorneys,  with  free  acdess  to 
the  jails,  which  has  given  rise  in  the  colony  to  an  unparalleled 
•system  of  bribery  and  connivance  at  crime ;  the  entrusting  to  con* 
"victs  ^e  education  of  youth  in  the  various  public  seminaries ;  the 
connexion  of  convicts  with  the  press, — these  and  other  abuses^ 
of  which  mention  is  to  be  found  in  every  page  of  the  evidence, 
-appear  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  inherent  in  the  system  of  assign* 
ment' — p.  10. 
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importation  of  some  thousands  of  ruffians  and  mis- 
creants. It  was  ^  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children, 
and  she  refused  to  be  comforted.'  * 

It  is  true,  that  though  Van  Diemen's  Land  then 
joined  in  that  cry,  she  has  uttered,  and  justly  uttered, 
a  very  different  language  since ;  and  has  found  out 
that  there  may  be  a  superabundant  supply  even  of  so 
profitable  a  commodity  as  criminals.  The  £eict  is  — 
and  charity  would  maJke  every  allowance  for  the  cir- 
cumstance — that  the  colonists  were  but  men ;  and  as 
long  as  the  colonial  labour-market  was  scantily  sup 
plied  and  wages  high,  it  was  a  great  advantage  to 
have  the  muscle  and  brawn  of  agricultural  labourers, 
and  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  artisans  and  mechanics, 
provided  at  a  low  rate,  or  ahnost  no  rate  at  all,  even 
though  the  convenient  serfs  were  the  refuse  of  the 
jails  of  England.  Like  most  men  intent  for  the  mo- 
ment upon  the  acquisition  of  material  wealth,  and 
feeling  not  only  every  faculty  absorbed  in  the  pursuit 
of  it,  but  much  capital  also  embarked  in  it,  they  for- 
got that  it  is  possible  to  buy  wealth  at  the  cost  of 
happiness :  at  all  events,  at  the  expense  of  that  of 
their  children  or  their  children's  children,  who  joiight 
dearly  rue  their  fathers'  passion  for  leaving  them  an 
ampler  heritage  of  wealth  than  of  virtue. 

These  remarks  are  made  in  no  unfriendly  spirit 
to  the  colonists,  nor  with  any  desire  to  exempt  our 


*  At  Sydney,  a  memorial  was  instantly  addressed  to  the  governor, 
Sir  George  Gripps,  signed  by  '  67  magisirates  and  500  persons  of 
great  respectability;'  July  18.  1838.  In  Van  Diemen's  Land,  a 
public  meeting  was  called  to  summon  the  governor  to  vindicate 
the  colony  from  the  aspersions  of  the  committee;  and  when  the 
abolition  of  assignment  was  found  to  be  probable,  a  memorial  was 
addressed  to  the  crown,  earnestly  praying  for  its  continuance. — 
Oct.  6.1838. 
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countrymen  at  home  from  any  censure  they  may  in* 
volve.  The  settlers  in  Australia  are  descended  from 
ourselves,  or  rather  they  are  ourselves.  Without 
being  intensely  selfish,  our  countrymen,  whether  at 
home  or  abroad,  as  well  as  their  sons  or  brethren  of 
America,  have  the  spirit  of  enterprise  so  strong  in 
them,  that  they  are  but  too  apt  to  forget  the  claims  of 
humanity  and  justice, — nay,  even  the  true  welfare  of 
their  offspring,  —  in  the  prosecution  of  it.  This  love 
of  enterprise  is  at  once  a  virtue  and  a  vice  of  the 
Saxon  race  —  the  source  of  many  of  their  most  glo- 
rious achievements,  and  of  their  worst  crimes.  There 
are  but  too  many  Englishmen  who,  like  Lot,  ^  seeing 
that  the  land  is  good,'  would  be  content  to  be  settlers 
in  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  provided  that  their  capital 
would  but  return  cent,  per  cent. ;  and  thousands  more, 
who,  in  the  present  ecstasy  of  a  profitable  gain,  are 
much  of  Vespasian's  opinion,  expressed  in  the  words 
of  the  satirist,  *  Lucri  bonus  est  odor  ex  re  quillibet.' 
It  cannot  be  disguised  that  the  indignation  which  at 
first  petitioned  and  protested,  both  in  New  South 
Wales  and  in  Yan  Diemen's  Land,  against  the  dis* 
ccHitinuance  of  transportation,  and  which  afterwards 
protested  and  petitioned  against  its  continuance,  was 
in  both  (»ses  too  obviously  inspired  by  the  consider- 
ation of  profit  and  loss.  As  long  as  the  former  was 
the  consequence  of  the  system,  transportation  was  not 
only  tolerated  but  lauded ;  its  abuses  were  denied,  its 
advantages  to  all  parties  insisted  upon.  But  as  soon 
as  the  balance  in  the  ledger  turned  the  other  way  in 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  from  that  moment  our  worthy 
countrymen  received  new  ethical  lights;  and  they 
exclaimed  (justly  exclaimed,  no  doubt)  against  the 
ruinous  effects  of  a  yearly  influx  of  5000  criminals 
into  that  devoted  island.     Yet  there  was  positively 
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nothing  in  "the  real  and  ultimate  tendencies  of  the 
system,  which  ought  not  to  have  led  them  to  the  same 
conclusion,  and  to  prefer  the  same  prayer,  in  1838  as 
in  1843.  It  was  merely  the  greater  demand  for  la- 
bour in  the  former  case  —  the  fact  that  the  criminals 
imported  were  as  yet  a  fertilising  manure — which 
concealed  from  them  the  inevitable  results.  As  to  the 
protestations  so  loudly  made  in  1838-9,  of  the  con- 
sistency of  the  system  with  the  moral  safety  of  the 
community,  and  the  challenge  to  compare  the  results, 
*  after  making  some  allowances  for  circumstances,' 
with  the  moral  condition  of  the  mother  country, — the 
statistics  of  crime  at  the  epoch  in  question  will  soon 
settle  that  point.  As  stated  in  the  Parliamentary  Re- 
port so  often  referred  to,  the  ratio  of  offenders  to  the 
population  in  New  South  Wales,  taken  in  the  years 
1829  and  1835  respectively,  was  in  the  former  year 
as  1  to  157,  in  the  latter  as  1  to  104f;  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land  in  the  former  year,  as  1  to  105,  in  the 
latter  as  1  to  156 ;  in  England  the  ratio  was  as  1  to 
850.  The  ratio  of  crimes  committed  with  violence  to 
those  without,  in  New  South  Wales,  was  in  the  former 
year  as  1  to  2 ;  in  the  latter  as  1  to  If ;  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land  in  the  former  year  as  1  to  3 ;  in  the 
latter  as  1  to  4 ;  in  England  the  ratio  was  as  1 
to  8^. 

Now  it  may  be  affirmed  that  no  community  can 
exist  long  in  a  state  of  integrity  in  which  the  ratio  of 
those  who  infringe  the  laws  to  those  who  observe 
them,  approaches  what  it  was  in  these  colonies  at  the 
period  in  question.  Such  a  community  carries  within 
it,  as  population  increases,  the  seeds  of  its  own  dis- 
solution. But  this  must  necessarily  and  ah  initio  be 
the  case  with  any  penal  settlement,  whether  consist- 
ing of  none  but  criminals,  or  of  convicts  and  honest 
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men  in  any  thing  approaching  to  equal  proportions. 
Hence  the  intrinsic  absurdity  of  all  such  establish- 
ments. They  are  a  solecism  alike  in  ethics  and  legis- 
lation. It  is  vain  to  look  for  permanent  political 
prosperity  in  a  society  in  which  vice  and  profligacy 
exist  in  any  other  than  comparatively  vanishing 
quantities.  To  render  this  ratio  as  small  as  possible, 
to  dispose  of  the  mass  of  criminals  (reformed  if  pos* 
sible,  but  always  after  their  penal  sentence  is  con- 
eluded),  in  such  minute  portions,  and  in  such  various 
directions,  as  to  insure  their  being  an  innoxious 
element  in  the  constitution  of  any  society  into  which 
they  are  admitted,  —  easily  absorbed  or  easily  con- 
trolled —  is  in  truth  the  great  problem  of  penal  legis- 
lation; and  to  suppose  that  the  congregating  of 
criminals  in  any  one  locality  can  result  in  aught  but 
ruin,  is  to  expect  *  grapes  of  thorns,  and  figs  of 
thistles.'  To  this  subject  we  shall  return  after  we 
have  briefly  sketched  the  history  of  those  modifica- 
tions of  the  penal  system  to  which  the  Report  of 
1838,  and  ithe  cessation  of  transportation  to  New 
South  Wales,  immediately  gave  rise. 

No  sooner  was  the  tide  of  pollution  diverted  from 
New  South  Wales,  than  it  flowed  in  a  deeper  and 
blacker  flood  into  Van  Diemen's  Land,  at  the  rate  of 
about  6000  criminals  a-year ;  deducting  such  as  were 
destined  to  Norfolk  Island  to  supply  materials  for  the 
experiment  of  Captain  Maconochie.  In  Van  Diemen's 
Land  eflbrts  were  immediately  made,  under  the  go- 
vernment of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  with  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Forster  (afterwards  comptroller-general  of  convicts), 
to  re-organise  the  convict  system, — a  step  rendered 
doubly  necessary  by  the  abandonment  of  the  practice 
of  assignment.  But^  before  proceeding  with  this  part 
of  the  subject,  we  must  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  ex-  ^ 
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peiiment  of  Captain  Maconoohie,  at  Norfolk  Ifiland,  in 
1840 — 1843.*  We  shall  do  so,  not  mei^y  or  prin- 
cipally because  the  experiment  forma  an  important 
episode  in  the  history  of  transportation  ;  but  because 
the  theory  on  which  it  was  founded,  erroneous  as  we 
deem  it  in  principle,  presents  in  its  details  much  that 
is  capable  of  being  turned  to  excellent  account.  In 
both  points  of  view,  it  is  deserving  of  careful  attention 
in  a  discussion  like  the  present. 

Its  author  deserves  so  well  of  humanity  for  the 
purity  and  benevolence  of  his  motives,  and  for  the 
untiring  zeal  with  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  give 
effect  to  them,  that  it  grieves  us  to  speak,  as  in 
honesty  we  must,  of  the  grave  defects  in  his  system^ 
and  of  its  comparative  failure.  Of  its  fundamental 
principle,  —  which  represents  the  reformation  of  the 
criminal,  and  not  the  prevention  of  crime,  to  be  the 
great  object  of  every  proper  penal  code — nothing 
need  be  said  here,  because  our  reasons  for  condemn- 
ing it  have  already  been  given.  The  same  kindly 
disposition,  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  that  principle, 
seems  to  have  been  the  amiable  source  of  such  other 
defects  as  e^st  in  the  system.  .The  benevolence  of 
its  projector,  conjoined  with  an  unusually  sanguine 
temperament,  prompted  the  belief  that  criminals 
might  be  much  more  easily  reclaimed  to  virtue  than 
any  experience  justifies  us  in  concluding  can  posnibly 
be  the  case ;  and  also  suggested,  as  the  most  Ukely 
means  of  attaining  that  object,  a  system  far  too  lenient 

*  Captain  Maconochie  has  published  some  strictures  on  that 
portion  of  this  essay  which  respects  himself  and  his  system.  They 
have  not  materially  altered  the  impressions  of  the  present  writer. 
Of  Captain  Maconochie's  benevolence,  integrity,  and  tiie  value  of 
many  of  bis  suggestions  in  relation  to  penal  discipline^  there  can 
be  but  one  opinion. 
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and  indulgent.  The  author  expressly  condemns  all 
punishments  which  have  not  for  their  direct  end  the 
moral  improvement  of  the  criminal ;  and  therefore  all 
punishments  which  shall  simply  tend  either  to  impress 
society  at  large  with  the  evil  consequences  of  crime, 
or  to  make  the  criminal  himself  feel  them*  It  is  true 
that  he  pleads  for  a  first  stage  of  punitive  discipline 
before  introducing  the  criminal  to  the  full  privileges 
of  his  ^  social  system.'  But  it  is  evident  that  his  no- 
tions  of  punishment  are  very  moderate  *,  and  equally 
evident  that  at  Norfolk  Island  he  dispensed  with  the 
preHminaiy  stage  altogether.  He  assigns,  it  is  true, 
some  plausible  reasons  for  deeming  the  contrary 
course  impracticable  there.  Yet  it  is  impossible  not 
to  agree  with  Sir  George  Gipps,  that  those  reasons  did 
not  justify  an  entire  omission  of  so  essential  a  fea* 
tore  of  any  sound  plan  of  penal  discipline ;  which,  it 
may  be  surmised,  was  omitted,  less  because  it  was  im- 
practicable, than  because  the  kind-hearted  captain  re- 
coiled from  the  infliction  of  sufferings,  which  we 
verily  believe  he  would  have  felt  almost  as  much  as 
the  criminals  themselves;  and  because  he  was  in  haste 
to  lay  out  his  new  garden  of  Eden,  or  rather,  like 
PlX)metheus,  to  commence  his  fabrication  of  a  new 
man* 

Now,  while  the  philanthropist  ought  to  despair  of 
no  criminaly  and  should  try  every  means  of  reforma- 

*  It  appears  from  his  report  (24th  July,  1840)»  after  a  residence 
at  Norfolk  Island  of  five  months,  that  his  notions  of  punishment 
had  become  lenient  enough.  He  thinks  that  punishments  fcnr  past 
o£fences  should  consist  strictly  of  a  ^fine'  (of  marks);  that  'im- 
prisonment' should  never  be  '  solitary/  but  '  social/  and  that  those 
subjected  to  it  '  should  be  grouped  together  in  a  reasonably  com- 
fortable apartment/  and  collectively  *  employed  in  an  intellectual 
task/ —  Correspondence  respecting  the  Convict  System  in  Norfolk 
Island,  Lords'  Papers,  1846,  No.  40.  pp.  2,  3. 
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tion  as  if  he  were  certain  of  success,  it  is  undeniable 
that  the  radical  reform  of  such  men  is  comparatively 
rare ;  and  that  the  words  of  Scripture  only  express  in 
strong  figurative  language  a  profound  truth,  when 
they  tell  us  —  not  indeed  as  declaring  the  impossi- 
bility, but  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  change  —  that 
^  if  the  Ethiopian  can  change  his  skin,  and  the  leopard 
his  spots,  then  may  those  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well.' 

The  benevolent  feelings  and  sanguine  temperament 
of  Captain  Maconochie  seem,   however,  to  have  led 
him  to  different  conclusions.     He  appears  to  have 
thought  that  criminal  human  nature,  —  even  with  its 
still  unchastised  selfishness, —  was  nearly  amenable 
to  the  same  motives,  and  that  in  the  same  degree^  as 
human  nature  untainted  by  crime;  whence  hope, 
gratitude,  affection,  and  the  impulses  which  respond  to 
indulgence,  are  almost  the  exclusive  instruments  by 
which  he  would  seek  to  operate  upon  it,  and  win  back 
the  soul  to  virtue.     It  is  true,  indeed,  that  these  are 
the  springs  of  human  nature  so  long  as  it  remains 
within  the  limits  of  moral  law;   hope  lures  virtue 
forward,  and  pleasure  is  her  inseparable  companion. 
But  when  man  transgresses  that  law,  fear  takes  the 
place  of  hope,   and  pain  of  pleasure.     This  is  the 
invariable  order  of  the  moral  universe.     We  are  far 
from  saying,  indeed^  that  other  and  happier  impulses 
are  not  to  be  appealed  to,  even  in  the  treatment  of  the 
worst  criminals ;  but  we  maintain  that  during  all  the 
first  stages,  and  in  a  measure  throughout  his  whole 
discipline,  they  must  be  coupled  with  a  still  more  strin- 
gent appeal  to  those  opposite  motives  which  the  in- 
tense selfishness,  indicated  and  produced  by  crime, 
have  apparently  made,  for  the  present,  the  law  of  his 
nature.     They  are  the  only  powerful  motives  which 
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as  yet  can  be  absolutely  reckoned  upon.  As  for  the 
others  —  that  all-absorbing  selfishness,  which  has  led 
on  to  crime,  has  already  set  them  at  defiance.  Few 
must  have  been  the  convicts,  who  have  not  already 
broken  through  far  stronger  restraints  of  kindness  and 
forbearance  than  those  to  which  Captain  Maconochie's 
system,  or  any  other  system  oi  penitentiary  discipline^ 
can  aflbrd  to  resort ;  while  many  —  but  too  many  — 
have  deliberately  advanced  along  their  career  of  crime 
in  one  perpetual  outrage  on  all  the  best  and  holiest 
impulses  of  humanity ;  in  contempt  of  that  passionate 
domestic  love  which  outlives  the  worth  of  its  object 
and  the  dictates  of  reason  itself;  in  spite  of  infinite 
sacrifices  and  never- wearied  forgiveness ;  in  spite  of 
the  spectacle  of  comprehensive  and  all  unutterable 
misery  caused  by  their  perseverance  in  evil.  To 
suppose  that  such  natures  as  these  are  to  be  subdued 
by  leniency,  before  they  have  learned  by  severe  and 
prolonged  sufifering  the  unprofitableness  of  selfishness, 
is  to  hope  that  rocks  will  melt  in  the  sun. 

Hence,  if  we  mistake  not,  an  unreasonable  estimate, 
on  the  part  of  Captain  Maconochie,  of  the  effects 
of  what  he  calls  his  *  social  system.'  He  declares  his 
object  to  be,  to  imitate  in  his  community  of  criminals 
the  laws  of  ordinary  society ;  to  rule  it  by  the  same 
motives  and  impulses,  and  even  to  provide  it  with  the 
same  temptations.  But  the  conclusive  answer  is,  that 
if  we  would  really  imitate  the  constitution  of  Nature, 
we  must  make  distinctions  marked  enough  between 
those  who  have  and  those  who  have  not  violated  the 
great  conditions  of  their  well-being. 

The  motives  which  most  powerfully  address  them- 
selves to  cither  class  are  not  only,  for  the  most  part, 
different  from  those  addressed  to  the  other ;  but  when 
they  are  the  same,  they  are  appealed  to  in  an  inverse 
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ratio.  Let  our  criminal  community,  then,  be  so  con- 
stituted ;  and  we  shall  immediately  see  that  the  system 
will  be  one  in  which  hope  and  pleasure,  the  influence 
of  kindness  and  indulgence  (though  not  excluded), 
are  no  longer  the  predominant  impulses,  but  fear,  and 
pain,  and  sorrow.  Take  a  single  example  of  the  way 
in  which  that  Supreme  and  unerring  wisdom,  which 
we  call  Nature,  actually  deals  with  the  two  classes. 
As  long  as  a  man  complies  with  the  maxims  of  tern- 
perance,  he  is  encouraged  to  the  continued  practice  of 
its  lessons  by  health  of  body,  peace  of  mind,  the 
respect  of  others  and  his  own ;  when  he  trespasses  on 
them  (and  in  proportion  as  he  does  so),  sickness, 
pain,  loss  of  character,  contempt,  are  sent  to  reclaim 
him  by  suffering:  and  the  longer  he  perseveres,  the 
more  firmly  does  this  iron  grasp  close  upon  him ;  the 
intervals  of  health  and  ease  become  more  transient, 
till  at  last  (we  speak  of  the  general  tendency)  he  is 
the  victim  of  physical  suflferings,  to  which  all  the  or- 
dinary inflictions  of  modern  penal  discipline  are  a 
bagatelle.  The  man  having  already  defied  the  proper 
impulses  which  ought  to  govern  him,  has  necessarily 
brought  himself  under  those  which,  in  his  present 
state,  are  the  strongest  with  him,  and,  therefore,  best 
adapted  to  reclaim  him;  and  he  does  so  in  precise 
proportion  as  he  continues  in  wrong-doing.  The 
same  divinely  instituted  system  too,  instead  of  pre- 
senting him  with  all  the  ordinary  temptations  undi- 
minished, mercifuUy  commissions  his  very  vices  to 
curtail  them,  by  wasting  that  substance  which  can 
alone  purchase,  and  that  bodily  and  mental  vigour 
which  can  alone  relish,  vicious  gratifications.  A  peni- 
tentiary system,  constructed  on  such  a  natural  prin- 
ciple, assuredly  will  not  err  on  the  side  of  leniency ; 
nor  attempt  the  impossible  task  of  finding  *  a  way  '  of 
transgressing  *  that  is  not  hard.' 
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Whether  it  be  possible,  with  a  due  regard  to  these 
limitations,  and  the  recollection  that  a  prison  should 
not  be  made  a  happy  place,  to  apply  the  *  social  or  co- 
operative system  ^  of  managing  criminals  to  any  thing 
like  the  extent  hoped  for  by  Captain  Maconochie,  is  a 
problem  of  vast  importance ;  and  on  which  we  have  as 
yet  but  little  experience.  It  is  also  one  of  stupen- 
dous difficulty.  To  bind  together  the  good  is  easy ; 
for  all  goodness  is  attractive,  and  gravitates  towards 
a  centre*  But  vice  and  crime  are  in  their  very 
nature  centrifugal  and  explosive  forces*  Captain 
Maconochie  has  too  little  remembered  that  the  hu- 
man nature  with  which  he  had  to  deal  was  disor- 
ganised human  nature ;  and  that  the  treatment  should 
be  such  as  the  physician  prescribes  for  the  sick,  and 
not  for  the  healthy. 

We  are  by  no  means  fond  of  that  utilitarian  hypo- 
thesis which  represents  all  virtue  as  but  the  philo- 
sophy which  best  calculates  profit  and  loss ;  and  are 
quite  sure  that  he  will  never  be  truly  virtuous  who 
acts  from  no  higher  or  more  generous  impulses :  But 
we  are  convinced,  at  the  same  time,  that,  as  applied 
to  the  first  steps  of  any  reformatory  process,  it  may 
be  very  safely  relied  on.  The  criminal  must  be  led 
back  by  the  same  road  by  which  he  has  been  led 
astray;  and  be  convinced,  by  the  sufferings  of  an 
exorbitant  selfishness,  that  they  far  overbalance  its 
gratifications ;  and  till  he  has  effectually  learned  this 
one  lesson,  we  have  not  even  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  of  his  future  reformation. 

Now,  if  any  one  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  read  the 
worthy  Captain's  writings,  and  especially  the  official 
documents  which  he,  from  time  to  time,  transmitted 
to  Sir  George  Gipps,  on  his  appointment*,  and  during 

♦  See  particularly  Commons*  Papers,  No.  412.  pp.  18 — ^28. 
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the  course  of  his  experiment  at  Norfolk  Island,  he 
will  not  fail  to  see  that  the  system  was  of  far  too 
lenient  and  indulgent  a  character.  In  these  docu- 
ments, the  writer  lays  down  his  principles,  and  rea- 
sons upon  them  with  a  minuteness  and  prolixity 
which  look  oddly  enough  in  official  statements,  but 
which,  at  least,  put  us  in  entire  possession  of  his 
views,  — views  which,  we  are  bound  to  say,  are  often 
developed  with  no  small  degree  of  plausibility  and 
ingenuity.  The  main  impression  left  by  them  on  the 
mind  is,  however,  unavoidable;  that  he  is  far  too 
confident  in  his  reliance  on  influences  which  criminals 
are  but  little  disposed  to  appreciate.  The  whole  sys- 
tem presupposes  in  criminals  the  present  activity  of 
motives  which  it  has  been  the  business  of  their  lives 
to  suppress ;  while  it  dispenses  far  too  summarily  with 
appeals  to  those  by  which  it  is  certain  they  may  still 
be  actuated.  The  same  conviction  of  the  over- 
refinement  of  the  system,  and  that  its  basis  is  one 
of  false  leniency,  is  confirmed  by  the  grave  and 
disproportionate  stress  which  is  laid  on  minor  in- 
struments of  improvement,  and  by  the  excessive  so- 
licitude displayed  in  it  that  they  should  allure  by 
giving  pleasure.  From  some  passages,  one  would 
almost  imagine  that  this  excellent  man  was  thinking 
rather  how  he  should  best  provide  employment  for 
virtuous  leisure,  than  what  would  be  the  most  effi- 
cient instruments  of  penal  discipline.  He  argues  not 
only  for  the  necessity  of  a  well-selected  library  of 
moral,  religious,  and  didactic  works,  but  an  assort- 
ment of  the  best  '  novels,'  and  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
*  drama.'*     After  remarking  on   the   ^humanising' 


*  Commons'  Papers,  16th  June,  1841 ;  Secondary  Punishment^ 
New  South  Wales,  No.  412.  p.  22. 
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powers  of  music  *,  he  prays  that  there  may  be  '  sera- 
phines  at  least,  if  not  organs,'  in  the  convict  churches, 
j  *  with  an  assortment  of  the  usual  band-instruments ; ' 

he  even  expresses  a  hope  of  being  able  to  set  on  foot 
a  well-regulated  theatre,  and  is  anxious  to  provide 
plenty  of  occupations  and  diversions  of  a  *  cheering ' 
and  *  enlivening '  character. 

Amid  these  ^solatia,'  and  such  as  these,  we  fear 
that  the  criminal  would  be  but  too  apt  to  forget  his 
degradation  and  guilt  altogether ;  if  not  to  imagine 
that  he  was  sent  to  prison  rather  as  to  a  finishing- 
school  of  accomplishments,  than  to  a  hospital  for  his 
moral  cure.  No  means,  indeed,  of  effecting  substan- 
tial and  solid  improvement  in  the  mind  of  the  crimi- 

♦  Commons' Papers,  15th  June,  1841;  Secondary  Punishment, 
New  South  Wales,  No.  4 12.  p.  23. — Plato  and  Aristotle,  like  Captain 
Maoonochie,  attached  great  importance  to  music,  and  the  moral 
KaBapatg — the  *  purgation'  of  the  passions — which  it  was  supposed 
capable  of  effecting.  But  while  insisting  on  it  as  an  important 
branch  of  education,  these  ancient  sages  do  not  seem  to  have  thought 
of  making  it  an  instrument  for  the  reclamation  of  criminals,  or  an 
element  of  prison  discipline.  We  are  afraid  that  even  its  ancient 
miracles  are  not  likely  to  be  renewed  in  our  degenerate  days ; 
and  most  lament  with  Cornelius,  in  Martinus  Scriblerus,  that  we 
have  lost  the  '  melody  of  the  pipe ;'  though  whether,  if  we  could 
recover  it,  we  could,  as  he  supposes,  turn  *  Newgate  into  a  college 
of  Dorian  musicians,  who  should  teach  moral  virtues  to  our 
criminals,'  may  well  be  doubted.  We  fear  that  the  experiment 
would  only  end  like  his  own.  *  The  mob  laughed,  sang,  danced, 
jumped,  and  used  many  odd  gestures,  all  which  he  judged  to  be 
caused  by  the  various  strains  and  modulations.  "  Mark  (quoth 
he),  in  this,  the  power  of  the  Ionian ;  in  that,  you  see  the  effect  of 
the  -^Jolian."  But  in  a  little  time,  they  began  to  grow  riotous,  and 
threw  stones.*  Sure  we  are,  at  all  events,  that  the  'humanising' 
effect  of  any,  or  of  all,  the  fine  arts  will  never  produce,  on  minds 
sunk  in  crime,  any  other  than  an  inappreciable  effect,  till  a  moral 
change  is  otherwise  wrought.  Those  arts  are  the  ornaments,  and, 
to  some  extent,  the  auxiliaries  of  virtue — not  the  medicine  of  vice, 
*  Leviathan  is  not  so  tamed.' 
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nal  should  be  neglected,  nor  such  sources  of  recreation 
as  should  promote  and  maintain  physical  health ;  but 
surely  there  should  not  be  much  solicitude  to  provide 
him  with  any  great  variety,  whether  of  intellectual 
luxuries  or  physical  enjoyments ;  not  to  mention  that, 
with  regard  to  some  of  the  above  sources  of  amuse- 
ment, it  may  be  feared  that  their  tendency,  under  the 
circumstances,  would  be  rather  '  relaxing '  than  *  hu- 
manising;' and  that  they  might  promote  a  degree  of 
*  cheerfulness,'  not  to  say  '  jollity,'  a  little  inconsistent 
with  the  state  of  feeling  which  best  becomes  a  crimi- 
nal working  out  a  penal  sentence.     We  apprehend 
that  the  '  repentance '  of  many  such  would  be  like  that 
of  Falstaffs  princely  scapegrace  — '  Marry,  the  young 
lion  repents ;  not  in  ashes  and  sackcloth,  but  in  new 
silk  and  old  sack.'     And  especially  should  we  fear 
this  in  conjunction  Avith  some  other  parts  of  the  phi- 
lanthropist's system ;  who,  in  his  questionable  mimicry 
of  the  ordinary  forms  of  society,  and  his  solicitude 
that  all  his  criminals  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
coping  with  abundance  of  ^  temptations,'  was  anxious 
that  they  should  be  allowed  *  to  spend  a  part  of  their 
earnings  in  various  personal  indulgences,  and,  among 
other  things,  if  they  pleased,  '  in  spirits.'     The  sale  of 
the  last,  indeed,  was  forbidden  him ;  but  some  other 
of  his  'imitations'  of  ordinary  society  seem  to  us 
little  less  dangerous:  among  them,  we  should  place 

*  Of  his  proposal,  '  that  marks  of  approbation  should  be  made 
com  mutable  into  present  indulgences,'  he  says  —  '  Nothing  will 
train  to  command  so  effectually,  or  more  complete  the  assimilation 
of  pencU  to  real  life,  which  I  think  so  important ;  and  I  particularly 
wish  to  be  enabled  thus  to  sell  spirits.  If  the  principle  be  right  at 
all,  it  should  be  carried  out.  If  any  form  of  temptation  is  with- 
held, against  that  temptation  our  prisoners  will  go  f<»i;h  unpre- 
pared.'— Common^  Papers^  No.  412.  15th  June,  1841,  p.  26» 
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the  permission  to  the  convicts  to  wear  knives.  Cap- 
tain Maconochie  says,  he  never  knew  any  evils  arise 
from  this  last  indulgence ;  but  we  cannot  think  it 
prudent  to  intrust  weapons  of  offence  to  men  so 
liable  to  the  influence  of  lawless  and  irascible  passions. 
The  practice  threatened  ill  consequences  enough  at  a 
subsequent  period  in  the  history  of  Norfolk  Island. 
*  On  the  actual  result  of  the  experiment  at  Norfolk 
Island,  the  evidence  is  somewhat  conflicting.  One 
ought  not,  indeed,  to  lay  too  great  stress  on  parti- 
cular acts  of  the  Captain's  administration  —  as,  for 
example,  his  regaling  the  convicts  on  the  Queen's' 
birthday,  with  *  fresh  pork,  weak  punch,  and  a  play 
in  the  evening' — nor  upon  his  extraordinary  acts  of 
lenity  in  some  individual  cases.*  We  can  easily  con- 
ceive, with  Sir  George  Gipps,  that  acts  of  unexpected 
lenity  '  may  have  been  in  many  cases  very  successful.' 
Still,  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  apprehend,  that 
a  system  administered  on  such  relaxed  principles, 
must  in  the  end  issue  in  the  most  pernicious  conse- 
quences ;  less  so,  we  sincerely  believe,  in  the  hands 
of  Captain  Maconochie  than  of  almost  any  one  else  — 
but  still  pernicious.  His  zeal,  energy,  and  benevo- 
lence no  doubt  counteracted  much  of  its  evil;  in 
hands  which  had  not  the  same  motives  to  diligence, 
or  the  same  interest  in  success,  it  is  hard  to  suppose 
that  it  would  not  bear  bitter  fruits.  Now,  every  sys- 
tem— penal  or  otherwise — must  exact  no  more  than 
the  average  capacity,  industry,  and  virtue,  which  may 
be  calculated  upon  for  its  ordinary  administration. 

Even  in  Captain  Maconochie's  hands,  however,  the 
results  are  anything  but  satisfactory.  The  evidence 
of  Mr.  I.  W.  Smith,  of  the  commissariat  department, 

*  As,  for  example,  in  the  cases  detailed  bj  himself. — Lord^ 
Papers,  No.  40.  1846,  pp.  18, 19. 
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would  go  to  prove  not  only  the  '  expensive  and  waste- 
ful character '  of  the  experiment,  *  but  that  indolence 
and  insubordination  extensively  prevailed  among  the 
convicts.'  He  says,  16th  June,  1842,  'A  most  radical 
change  is  wanted  here  immediately.  The  place  bears 
no  more  resemblance  to  what  a  penal  settlement 
should  be,  than  a  playhouse  does  to  a  church.  .  .  . 
Idleness  and  insubordination  prevail  to  a  shameful 
extent  amongst  the  prisoners ;  or  they  employ  them- 
selves for  their  own  benefit.'  *  He  also  af&rms  that 
the  reports  of  the  state  of  crime  were  far  too  favour- 
able ;  and  that  the  punishment  inflicted,  being  gene- 
rally a  fine  of  a  few  marks,  was  laughed  at.  The 
evidence  of  the  Rev.  J.  M^Encroe,  Roman  Catholic 
missionary,  is  of  the  same  purport.  Speaking  of  the 
decline  of  religious  impressions  among  the  prisoners^ 
he  says,  *  I  can  clearly  trace  the  cause  of  this  falling 
ofi^to  the  relaxed  state  of  the  penal  discipline;'  and 
in  allusion  to  the  increase  of  those  horrible  crimes 
which  have  become  the  curse  and  the  shame  of  our 
penal  colonies,  he  says,  *  I  have  now  one  recjuest  to 
make,  and  I  make  it  with  the  utmost  and  most  earnest 
solicitude ;  and  it  is,  that  no  more  "  first "  convicted 
prisoners  be  sent  to  this  focus  of  corruption.  I  would 
rather  see  every  one  of  them  transported  to  the  wilds 
of  Siberia,  and  myself  with  them,  than  have  them 
come  here  and  be  contaminated  with  this  detestable 
vice,  as  I  am  pretty  well  convinced  would  be  the  case, 
owing  to  the  present  demoralised  state  of  the  island.' f 
But  these  witnesses,  it  must  be  admitted,  may  have 
partaken  in  the  strong  prejudices  which  Sir  George 
Gipps  declares  were  widely  prevalent   through  the 

•  Lords' Papers,  1846,  No.  40.  p.  59.;  Correspondence  on  the 
Convict  System  in  Norfolk  Island* 
t  Ibid.  p.  81. 
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Australian  colonies  against  Gaptain  Maconochie.  It 
may  be  fairer  to  take  the  candid  and  sober  report  of 
that  gentleman  himself,  drawn  up  after  his  official 
visit  of  inspection  to  Norfolk  Island.  *  While  ad- 
mitting the  results  of  Captain  Maconochie's  efforts  to 
have  been  in  many  respects  beneficial,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  see  that  his  estimate  of  the  original  tendencies 
pf  the  system  remained  unchanged.  As  to  the  *  new 
hands/  he  doubts  whether  any  moral  improvement 
had  been  wrought  upon  them  ;  as  to  the  *  old  hands/ 
who  had  suffered  severely  under  the  rigorous  system  of 
Captain  Maconochie's  predecessors,  and  who,  he  thinks, 
were  disposed  to  appreciate  the  novelty  of  indulgence, 
he  admits  that  ^  great  and  merciful  ameliorations  had 
been  introduced  into  their  condition,'  unaccompanied 
by  any  *  evil  consequences  at  all  to  be  put  in  compe- 
tition with  the  benefit  produced  by  them.'  Among 
the  'new  hands,'  he  remarks,  that  the  *  worst  class  of 
crimes'  had  much  increased,  and  that  'gambling' 
was  extensively  pi'evalent ;  theft  was  frequent,  but 
not  more  so  than  in  other  penal  colonies ;  and  though 
the  '  old  hands '  worked  harder  than  the  *  new,'  yet, 
comparative  '  indolence '  was  a  general  characteristic ; 
the  task-work  being  light  in  itself,  and  carelesssly 
performed. 

It  has  been  also  asserted,  it  is  difficult  to  say  with 
what  truth,  that  the  relaxation  of  discipline  under 
Captain  Maconochie  paved  the  way  for  that  fearful 
state  of  insubordination  and  demoralisation  which 
subsequently  appeared  in  Norfolk  Island,  and  which, 
in  1846,  necessitated  the  immediate  breaking  up  of 
the  whole  establishment.t     It  appears  to  us,  how- 

•  See  Lords'  Papers,  No.  40.  1846,  pp.  137—150. 
t  Parliamentary  Papers — Convict  Discipline  and  Transporta- 
tion, No.  36.  1847.     Report  of  Mr.  Stewart,  p.  91. 
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ever,  to  have  been  much  more  owing  to  the  utter 
imbecility  of  the  then  commandant,  Major  Childs, 
than  to  any  other  cause.  One  would  be  glad  to  be- 
lieve that  CaptaiQ  Maconochie's  system  had  as  little 
to  do  with  the  increase  of  those  detestable  vices,  which 
certainly  seem  to  have  been  earlier  rife  at  Norfolk 
Island  than  at  any  other  spot  in  Australia,  and  to 
have  been  peculiarly  propagated  from  it  as  a  centre. 
Even  to  men  disposed  to  the  ordinary  forms  of  sen- 
suality, nothing  is  so  dangerous  as  listlessness  and  in- 
dolence ;  and  to  those  of  depraved  appetites,  relaxation 
of  discipline  and  comparative  leisure  must  be  most 
ruinous.  We  have  seen  the  evidence  of  Sir  George 
Gipps  as  to  the  state  of  the  island  in  this  respect. 

It  is  but  just  to  Captain  Maconochie  to  bear  in 
mind  three  things  which  appear  in  the  report  of  Sir 
George  Gipps.  1st.  That  even  Captain  M.,  in  the 
course  of  his  experiment,  seems  to  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  projected  on  too  indulgent  and 
liberal  a  scale,  and  that  criminals  were  not  quite  so 
amenable  to  the  influences  of  his  system  as  he  had 
imagined.  At  all  events,  he  acknowledges  that  he 
had  been  latterly  compelled  to  resort  much  more 
frequently  to  the  'lash  and  the  chain.** 

2dly.  That  he  constantly  affirmed  that  he  had  not 
had  a  fair  opportunity  of  tr3dng  his  experiment ;  and 
more  particularly,  from  the  presence  of  two  distinct 
classes  of  crinunals,  the  '  old '  and  the  *  new  hands.' 
At  the  same  time,  the  bold  act  with  which  he  com- 
menced his  administration  —  that  of  abolishing  the 
distinction  between  these  classes,  which  he  had  been 
expressly  ordered  to  keep  separate  —  leaves  us  some- 
what in  doubt  whether  it  was  possible  to  place  Cap- 
twn  Maconochie  in  any  situation,  short  of  one  in 

*  In  the  strietores  above  mentioned^  he  attributes  it  to  the  fact 
that  the  'marks  had  lost  valae.' 
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which  he  should  exercise  a  despotic  authority,  where 
he  could  have  tried  his  experiment  to  his  own  entire 
satisfaction. 

3dly.  That  while  Sir  George  Gipps  evidently  con- 
curred in  the  general  impression  of  the  dangerous 
laxity  of  the  system,  and  thought  that  as  a  whole  it 
was  not  feasible,  he  yet  admits  that  it  had  been  in 
many  points  productive  of  beneficial  consequences, 
and  embodied  some  regulations  worthy  of  being  intro- 
duced into  any  system  of  penal  discipline. 

Now,  it  is  much  more  important  to  ascertain  how 
far  the  theory  in  question  is  sound  or  unsound,  and 
what  parts  of  it  are  useful  and  practicable,  than  to  as- 
certain the  exact  results  of  the  actual  experiment  in 
Norfolk  Island ;  and  it  is  principally  to  enable  the 
reader  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  former,  that  we 
have  entered  into  so  much  detail  respecting  the  latter. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  a  most  important  prin- 
ciple of  this  system,  that  restoration  to  society  should 
not  only  be  gradual,  but  marked  at  every  stage  by  a 
relaxation  of  the  convict's  bonds,  itself  the  reward  of 
continued  good  conduct ; — by  a  participation  of  pri- 
vileges which  should  again  fit  him  in  some  degree  to 
feel  his  own  responsibility,  and  ultimately  to  act  as  a 
freeman;  —  and  by  letting  him  meet  with  circum- 
stances —  the  natural  result,  indeed,  of  a  relaxation  of 
rigour — which  will  require  him  to  cope  with  tempta- 
tion. All  must  agree  with  the  Captain,  that  to  pass, 
at  one  bound,  from  a  system  of  severe  discipline  and 
coercion,  to  one  of  unrestrained  freedom,  would  alone 
be  sufficient  to  peril  the  fairest  prospect  of  reform- 
ation. But  agreeing  with  him  in  the  principle,  we 
greatly  differ  as  to  the  limits  mthin  which  it  is  to  be 
applied.  We  should  plead  for  a  much  more  stringent 
system  throughout,  than  the  philanthropist,  whose 
plans  we  are  now  discussing,  would  perhaps  approve. 
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For  example,  we  would  not  permit  criminals  to  wear 
knives,  or  any  other  weapons  which  might  tempt  to 
the  sudden  indulgence  of  irascible  passions ;  nor  allow 
them  to  spend  any  portion  of  those  earnings,  which 
are  ultimately  to  issue  in  their  freedom,  in  any  merely 
sensual  gratification,  in  ^tea,  coffee,  tobacco,'  and 
much  less  *  in  spirits.'  The  plainer  their  prison  fare, 
the  better ;  and,  certainly,  it  cannot  be  right  to  put 
temptations  unnecessarily  in  the  way  of  such  men, 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  and  testing  an  incipient 
virtue. 

Another  point  in  Captain  Maconochie*s  system  ca- 
pable of  being  turned  to  excellent  account,  is  the  plan 
of  '  marks.'  It  would  require,  indeed,  to  be  applied 
with  many  cautions :  nor  does  it  seem  probable  that, 
if  adopted  according  to  his  method,  it  would  be  pro- 
ductive  of  other  than  very  questionable  benefits.  The 
Captain  rightly  contends  that  the  chief  part  of  the 
criminal's  punishment  should  consist  of  severe  la- 
bour, measured  by  amount,  and  not  by  time;  and 
that  for  it  he  should  be  allowed  a  certain  number  of 
*  marks,'  or,  as  it  would  be  better  to  call  it,  for  reasons 
about  to  be  assigned,  a  certain  amount  of  *  wages;' 
the  rapid  or  slow  accumulation  of  which,  and  the  con- 
sequent duration  of  his  bondage,  would  thus  depend 
on  his  own  industry  and  energy.  This  would  involve 
the  unspeakable  advantage  of  appealing  to  his  hopes 
and  fears,  and  not  leave  him  in  listlessness  and  va- 
cuity of  mind  to  wait  for  what  he  can  neither  expe- 
dite nor  retard — the  lapse  of  a  certain  period  of  time. 
Indeed,  for  these  reasons,  the  substitution  of  task- 
work for  a  term  of  years  would  be,  whenever  it  is 
practicable,  of  the  highest  advantage  in  all  respects.* 

*  Palej  had  previously  suggested  two  characteristic  features  of 
Captain  Maconochie's  system ;  first,  the  sjstem  of  task-work  with 
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We  have  just  said  that  the  name  of  ^  wages '  would  be 
preferable  to  that  of  ^  marks/  and  the  accumulation  of 
a  certain  '  sum '  a  better  mode  of  expression  than  the 
accumulation  of  a  definite  ^number  of  marks.'  It 
would  have  the  effect  of  £Bu;ilitating  a  more  intimate 
association  in  the  mind  of  the  criminal  between  crime 
and  its  cost,  —  of  impressing  him  and  the  spectator 
with  a  palpable  image  of  the  fact,  that  he  has  paid  at 
a  very  dear  rate  for  his  gratification  of  lawless  pas- 
sion. For  this  reason,  the  wages  allowed  him  should 
be  fixed  at  a  rate  considerably  below  that  at  which 
free  labour  is  rewarded  in  the  same  locality ;  and  the 
^  sum '  to  be  accumulated,  proportioned  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  the  injury  that  his  crime  has  inflicted ;  —  not 
forgetting  something  over  and  above,  in  part  payment, 
as  it  were,  of  the  cost  to  which  his  country  has  been 
put  in  his  conviction  and  punishment.  As  the  greater 
part  of  the  offences  in  a  country  like  England,  are  of- 
fences against  property,  the  conviction  would  have  a 
chance  of  being  established  in  the  popular  mind,  that 
the  advantages  contemplated  by  crime  may  be  ob- 
tained at  a  cheaper  rate.  It  would  be  desirable  for 
every  criminal  to  learn,  through  his  own  experience, 
in  the  plain  form  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  that 
•honesty  is  the  best  policy.' 

But  then  Captain  Maconochie  proposes  that  the 
wages  thus  accumulated,  should  in  part  be  at  the 
control  of  the  prisoner,  while  working  out  his  own 
redemption ;  that  his  marks  should  be  a  species  of 
currency,  and  spent,  if  he  f)leases,  in  treating  himself 

wages ;  secondlj,  the  truAting  prisoners  with  the  proceeds  of  their 
labour,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  their  own  food  and  clothing. 
But  he  does  not  say  that  he  would  allow  them  an  unlimited  market, 
or  indulge  them  with  luxuries  by  way  of  providing  them  with 
temptations.  —  See  Moral  Philosophy,  book  vi.  chap.  9. 
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to  extra  indulgences  and  luxuries.  All  this  seems  to 
us  wrong.  As  the  criminal  is  strictly  a  debtor,  his 
wages  should  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  just  debt, 
which  no  conscientious  debtor  would  wish  to  withhold 
from  his  creditor  —  a  fund  sacred  to  the  claims  of  his 
country,  and  to  Ms  own  ultimate  benefit  on  his  re- 
storation to  society.  Numberless  evils  would  at  once 
spring  from  placing  the  *  wages/  or  *  marks,'  in  the 
hands  of  criminals,  as  exchangeable  commodities.  It 
is  certain  that  men  —  many  of  them  so  deeply  de- 
praved— few  of  them  more  than  partially  reformed 

—  all  craving  for  unnatural  excitement  under  the 
necessary  restrictions  and  monotony  of  a  prison,  even 
with  the  solace  of  novels,  a  theatre,  and  ^  seraphines,' 

—  would  begin  to  gamble  with  these  funds ;  and  we 
find,  accordingly,  that  Sir  G.  Gipps  expressly  men- 
tions this  as  one  of  the  prevailing  abuses  of  the  mark 
system,  in  the  report  of  his  visit  of  inspection  to  Nor- 
folk Island.  Gambling  is  not  one  of  the  least  pregnant 
sources  of  crime  in  the  first  inst-ance ;  and  certainly 
no  inducement  should  be  left  to  the  practice  of  it 
within  the  walls  of  a  penit^itiary.  But  it  is  argued, 
that  we  should  endeavour  to  mimic  in  a  prison  the 
incidents  of  ordinary  life :  and  we  are  reminded,  that 
the  prisoner,  on  his  restoration  to  it,  must  cope  with 
such  temptations.  To  any  such  argument  it  is  obvious 
to  reply ;  First^  that  at  best  there  is  and  can  be  but  a 
very  imperfect  analogy  between  a  penitentiary,  and 
life  outside  its  walls.  Secondly,  that  the  temptations 
with  which  a  man,  who  is  still  a  prisoner,  should  be 
called  to  cope,  ought  to  be  only  such  as  are  the  in- 
evitable effect  of  the  gradual  softening  of  the  rigours 
of  his  discipline,  and  his  approach  to  a  state  of  free- 
dom —  never  artificially  provided  by  our  love  of  ex- 
perimenting on  his  power  of  resistance.   Thirdly,  that 
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least  of  all  ought  we  to  play  the  deliberate  tempter, 
and  supply  provocatives  to  minds  slowly  recovering 
their  self-control,  and,  in  the  necessary  absence  of 
many  of  the  innocent  sources  of  excitement  which 
real  life  presents,  still  craving  after  stimulants  of  a 
questionable  nature :  and,  lastly,  that  the  permanent 
security  of  the  criminal  against  temptation  Avill  be 
better  attained  by  placing  him  ultimately  in  a  new 
situation,  and  dislocating  thereby  all  his  old  asso* 
ciations,  than  by  any  preliminary  course  of  tempta- 
tion, for  the  probation  and  confirmation  of  a  yet 
rickety  virtue. 

Captain  Maconochie  also  proposes  that  a  convict 
should  have  the  liberty  of  exchanging  a  portion  of 
his  *  wages '  for  ^personal  indiUgences ;^  to  be  paid  for 
by  a  voluntary  prolongation  of  imprisonment.  It  is 
beyond  measure  surprising  that  one  who  reasons  so 
ingeniously,  and  often  so  justly,  on  the  theory  of 
prison  discipline,  did  not  see  at  once  an  objection  to 
this  plan  as  obvious  as  it  is  fatal.  What!  is  the 
association  to  be  formed  in  the  criminal's  mind,  that 
it  is  perfectly  indifferent,  provided  he  at  last  acquires 
the  sum  which  the  law  demands,  whether  he  remain 
under  convict  discipline,  and  wear  a  convict's  dress, 
for  ten  years,  or  two,  or  one? — that  the  preference 
of  a  present  indulgence  to  the  speedy  restoration  to 
society  and  honest  employment,  is  a  matter  of  little 
or  no  consequence  ?  —  that  if  he  prefers  his  ounce  of 
tobacco,  his  half  ounce  of  tea,  or  his  gill  of  spirits,  to 
the  hopes  of  freedom,  independence,  and  character,  he 
has  made  a  choice — not  the  very  wisest  perhaps,  but 
one  which  he  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  make,  without 
either  being  or  appearing  to  be  the  worse  for  it  ? 
But  it  is  not  so ;  —  As  long  as  a  man  is  content  to 
wear  a  convict's  jacket,  dwell  in  a  prison,  and  herd 
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with  criminals,  a  day  more  than  he  is  obliged  to  do 
so,  and  to  barter  his  liberty,  his  independence,  and 
the  good  opinion  of  society,  for  a  momentary  grati- 
fication of  his  senses ;  as  long  as  he  can  permit  him- 
self to  think  he  may  blamelessly  put  the  enjoyments 
of  a  brute  in  competition  with  the  duties  of  a  man  — 
so  long  the  work  of  reformation  is,  in  his  case,  not 
yet  even  begun.  Every  thing  ought  to  be  done  that 
can  be  done,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  connect  indis- 
solubly  the  sense  of  degradation  with  the  condition 
of  a  convict ;  to  make  it  felt  that  it  is  a  condition  not 
endurable  for  a  day  beyond  the  period  which  the  law 
itself  assigns.  It  is  astonishing  that  these  considera- 
tions, which  are  not  surely  great  refinements,  should 
have  wholly  escaped  our  practical  philanthropist,  and 
that  he  should  have  contended  for  a  moment  in  favour 
of  a  plan  so  thoroughly  irrational,  and  utterly  op- 
posed to  every  sound  principle  of  moral  training.* 

In  1843,  Captain  Maconochie  ceased  to  command  at 
Norfolk  Island ;  and  the  caput  mortuum  of  his  experi- 

*  There  is  one  part  of  Captain  Maoonochie's  plan,  to  which  he 
attaches  great  importance ;  which,  nevertheless,  appears  to  us  to 
be  totally  incapable  of  being  profitablj  ingrafted  into  any  penal 
sjstera.  We  refer  to  what  he  calls  the  principle  of  mutual  respon- 
sibility, by  which  he  would  link  together  a  certain  number  of  the 
prisoners  in  the  working  out  of  their  penal  sentence ;  each  deriv- 
ing advantage  from  the  good  conduct  of  the  rest,  and  the  miscon- 
duct of  any  one  entailing  a  loss  of  '  marks'  on  all.  He  acknowledges 
that  he  entirely  failed  in  his  attempt  to  work  this  principle  in 
Norfolk  Island,  and  that  it  was  universally  distasteful  to  the  con- 
victs. The  reason  is  obvious ;  '  faciiis  descensus  Averni ;'  but  to 
struggle  '  up  the  steep  ascent'  to  the  light  of  day,  is  hard  enough 
for  him  who  is  burdened  only  with  his  own  hundred-weight  or  so 
of  evil  habits.  To  lay  upon  him  those  of  others  seems  intolerable. 
The  Captain  has  here  again  been  misled  by  a  desire  to  imitate  too 
closely  the  analogies  of  ordinary  life ;  and,  in  this  case,  one  of  tlie 
most  unpopular  he  could  have  found. 
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ment  was  added  to  the  mass  of  putrefaction  already 
loading  Van  Diemen's  Land.  We  now  proceed,  there- 
fore, to  the  last  phase  which  the  old  convict  system 
assumed  in  that  country.  Under  a  combination  of 
peculiar  circumstances,  it  has  there  revealed  its  utter- 
most capacities  of  evil;  and  has,  it  may  be  hoped, 
made  it  impossible  to  attempt  to  form  a  penal  settle^ 
ment  for  the  future;  that  is  —  for  to  this  point  it 
comes — has  made  it  impossible  to  repeat  the  egregious 
solecism  of  founding  infant  empires  in  crime.* 

It  has  been  already  said,  that  as  soon  as  the  ^  as-> 
signment  system'  had  been  abandoned,  and  trans* 
portation  to  New  South  Wales  suspended,  the  flood  of 
filth  rolled  in  a  spring-tide  into  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
Van  Diemen's  Land  was  then,  however,  in  so  pros- 
perous a  condition,  that  it  encouraged  Sir  J.  Franklin, 
who,  from  the  day  he  assumed  office,  had  been  intent 
on  the  study  of  the  convict  system,  and  was  diligent 
in  his  efforts  at  re-organising  it,  to  hope  that  he 
might  dispose  even  of  this  large  increase  of  the  once 
acceptable  manure.  But,  alas !  the  political  ^  Muck 
Manual '  is  yet  to  be  written  which  will  enable  the 
moral  Agriculturist  to  deal  with  such  an  amount  of 
ordure.  It  no  longer  served  to  fertilise,  but  to  breed 
a  pestilence. 

For  several  years  previous  to  1842,  a  most  active 
speculation  in  land  had  been  going  on  j  capital  seemed 

*  There  is  no  need  to  trouble  ourselves  about  the  fabulous 
6rigin  of  Rome.  An  English  soldier  is  said  to  have  exclaimed 
during  the  war  of  North  American  Independence,  '  Yet  the  Adam 
and  Eve  of  this  people  came  out  of  Newgate  l'  It.  was  not.  so. 
Jefferson  puts  the  whole  number  of  malefactors  sent  out^  at  under 
2000 ;  and  does  not  suppose  that  themselves  and  their  descendants 
were  above  4000  in  1785,  or  about  a  thousandth  part  of  the 
population. 

VOL.  ir.  L  L 
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abtindant,  tod  the  demand  for  labour  not  merely 
plentiful,  but  urgent*  The  proceeds  of  the  fund 
arising  from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  which  in  1839 
had  been  7754Z.,  rose  in  1840  to  52,905/.,  and  in 
1841,  to  64,070/. ;  while  the  revenue  of  the  colony 
in  all  those  years  was  above  the  expenditure;  in 
1839  the  surplus  was  16,043/.  j  in  1840,  44,713/. ; 
and  in  1841,  69,543/. 

Lord  Stanley's  instructions  for  the  management  of 
the  convicts  were  dated  the  26th  of  November,  1842^ 
and  arrived  in  May,  1843.  It  is  but  justice  to  his 
lordship  to  state  that,  whatever  the  merits  or  faults 
of  his  system,  it  was  founded  in  great  measure  on  the 
previous  recommendations  of  persons  who  might  be 
supposed  well  qualified  by  their  position  to  form  an 
opinion.  The  suggestions  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  sent 
home  as  early  as  October^  1838,  (before,  therefore,  he 
could  have  heard  of  the  results  of  the  investigations 
of  the  Commons'  Committee  printed  in  that  year,) 
iiot  only  coincide  in  several  important  points  with 
the  conclusions  of  that  committee,  but  with  Lord 
Stanley's  subsequent  instructions^  The  same  may  be 
said  of  subsequent  recommendations  in  1839.* 

Lord  Stanley's  despatches  must  have  passed,  in  the 
voyage,  a  despatch  from  Sir  J,  Franklin,  dated  No- 
vember, 1842.  From  the  latter  it  is  plain,  that  the 
decline  in  the  {)rosperity  of  the  colony  had  already 
commenced ;  and  that  the  governor  began  to  feel 
doubtful  whether  he  should  be  able  to  deal  satisfac- 
torily with  those  hordes  of  worse  thaki  barbarians,  by 
which  he  was  about  to  be  invaded.  He  also  clearly 
indicates  his  doubts  of  the  moral  efficacy  of  the  means 
employed  for  the  reformation  of  the  convicts.     He 

»  Commons'  Papers:  No.  309.  1838;  and  No.  412.  1841,  pp* 
1—80. 
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says  of  those  about  to  emerge  from  the  probation- 
gangs  •,  '  that  they  were  far  from  indicating,  by  their 
conduct,  the  moral  improvement  which  he  had  anti- 
cipated ;  and  that  it  was  not  without  extreme  concern 
that  he  had  discovered  that  they  not  only  had  not 
acquired  habits  of  labour,  order,  or  subordination, 
but  that  they  had  actually  shown  a  disposition  to 
mutiny.' 

The  principal  provisions  in  Lord  Stanley's  code  of 
regulations  are  as  follow.  Criminals  sentenced  for 
life  or  for  fifteen  years,  in  the  case  of  aggravated 
oiFences,  were  to  be  detained  at  Norfolk  Island  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  four,  nor  less  than  two  years ; 
they  were  then  to  proceed  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  — 
to  which  favoured  spot  also  repaired  the  remainder  of 
the  ^  unblessed  cargoes,'  to  the  amount  of  from  four 
to  five  thousand  men  annually]  In  Van  Diemen^s 
Land  they  were  to  be  divided  into  probation-gangs, 
consisting  of  from  250  to  300  men  each.  Their 
punishment  was  to  consist  in  hard  labour  in  the  un- 
settled districts,  and  in  the  service  of  the  Government. 
Each  gang  was  to  be  subdivided  into  classes,  distin- 
guished, according  to  character,  by  certain  mitigations 
of  discipline.  To  every  two  gangs  was  to  be  attached 
a  religious  instructor,  and  to  every  five  a  visiting 
magistrate.  The  period  of  detention  in  these  gangs 
—  good  conduct  presumed  —  was  not  to  exceed  two 
years. 

On  emerging  from  the  gangs  they  took  the  rank  of 
*  probation  pass-holders.'  These  again  were  divided 
into  three  classes,  distinguished  as  before  by  different 
privileges.  The  first  class  were  not  to  engage  in 
private  service  except  by  the  express  permission  of 

•  Despatch  of  November,  1842. 
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Govermnent.  They  were  also  to  receive  only  half 
their  wages;  the  rest  to  be  paid  into  the  Savings 
Bank.  The  second  class  might  engage  in  service, 
provided  they  immediately  notified  the  engagement 
to  the  authorities  j  these  were  to  receive  two-thirds 
of  their  wages.  The  third  class  received  the  whole. 
The  *  probation  pass-holders'  who  might  be  unable  to 
obtain  employment,  were  to  re-enter  the  service  of 
Government,  and  were  to  be  employed  in  road  making, 
or  in  jobbing.parties  hired  out  to  individuals ;  these, 
however,  only  received  the  ordinary  rations  of  food 
and  clothing. 

The  next  stage  was  that  of  *  ticket-of-leave  holders,* 
and  the  obtaining  of  such  tickets  was  to  be  matter  of 
favour,  but  never  of  right.  One  condition  was  that 
the  convict  must  have  passed  a  definite  proportion  of 
his  original  sentence  —  varying,  of  course,  with  the 
term  of  the  sentence  —  as  a  *  pass-holder.'  This 
*  ticket-of-leave '  amounted,  in  fact,  to  a  revocable 
pardon,  valid  in  the  colony  where  it  was  given.  The 
last  step  was  the  obtaining  a  pardon,  either  condi- 
tional or  absolute,  with  which  the  criminal's  ordeal 
terminated.* 

On  the  face  of  this  scheme,  it  appears  that  its  basis 
was  that  of  a  series  of  punishments^  gradually  dimi- 
nishing in  severity  and  intensity  as  the  criminal 
approached  freedom,  each  stage  being  so  contrived  as 
to  prepare  for  the  next  succeeding.  On  the  whole, 
it  appears  that,  including  detention  in  Norfolk  Island 
as  the  first,  and  pardon  as  the  last,  there  were  five 
steps  necessary  between  the  sentence  of  transportation 
and  complete  freedom. 

The  graduated  scale  of  punishment  is,  of  course, 

*  For  these  instructions  see  Commons'  Pnpers,  3d  April,  1843, 
No.  159.  pp.  3—13. 
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an  idea  common  to  this  and  every  other  system  of 
penal  discipline,  which  contemplates  the  return  of  the 
criminal  to  society  at  all.  The  diflSculty  is  to  work  it 
in  a  penal  colony ;  or  in  any  community  in  which  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  community  are  or  have 
•been  criminals.  It  can  be  tolerably  successful  only 
under  the  fairest  external  circumstances,  where  there 
is  as  yet  a  very  scanty  and  scattered  population,  and 
an  unusual  demand  for  labour.  In  the  end,  indeed, 
as  so  often  said,  such  a  colony  carries  within  its  own 
bosom  the  seeds  of  its  I'uin ;  but,  at  all  events,  the 
time  is  sure  to  come,  which  will  test  the  tendencies  of 
any  such  system.  That  crisis  in  Van  Diemen's  Land 
came  quickly  enough. 

It  has  been  seen  that  when  the  instructions  of  Lord 
Stanley  were  sent  out,  a  despatch  was  already  on  its 
way  to  England,  in  which  the  governor  states  his 
doubts  whether  the  system  he  had  organised  had  been 
attended  with  any  beneficial  eifects.  In  this,  as  well 
as  in  his  previous  despatch  of  July  22d,  1842,  he  not 
obscurely  indicates  his  apprehension  of  the  mercantile 
embarrassments  which  threatened  the  colony,  and  of 
the  consequent  difficulty  there  would  be  in  dealing 
with  the  flood  of  convicts  which  was  annually  pouring 
-in.  The  prophecy  was  soon  fulfilled.  In  1842  the 
-  course  of  re-action  began ;  the  prosperity  of  the  colony 
was  seen  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  delusive ; 
capital  became  scarce,  loans  were  rapidly  called  in, 
land  and  stock  fell,  and  the  colony  groaned  under  all 
the  usual  calamities  attendant  upon  over-speculation. 
In  1842  the  land  fund  diminished  to  21,984Z.,  and  the 
revenue  fell  short  of  the  expenditure  by  no  less  than 
41,369Z.  What,  meantime,  became  of  the  convicts? 
Of  course,  when  there  was  not  employment  even  for 
free  emigrants,  and  many  were  leaving  the  island  on 
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that  account,  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  employ- 
ment for  the  convicts,  who,  at  the  same  time,  were 
more  numerous  than  they  had  ever  been,  and  were 
still  increasing.  In  1841  the  convict  population  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land  was  16,391 ;  in  1842  it  was 
20,332,  of  whom  7000  were  in  the  probation-gangs ; 
in  1843  it  was  24,926,  of  whom  rather  more  than 
half^  or  12,742,  were  to  he  employed  and  supported  by 
Government  At  the  end  of  the  very  first  quarter, 
the  impradicabiiity  of  the  new  government  scheme 
was  apparent.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  commissary 
applied  for  the  money  in  return  for  convict  labour 
employed  on  colonial  purposes  —  the  exchequer  was 
empty.  Fresh  instructions  were  sent  for  from  home. 
The  reply  was,  that  the  superfluous  hands  among  the 
pass-holders  must  be  employed  in  raising  their  own 
food,  in  the  erection  of  gaols  and  schools  and  hospitals, 
in  cultivating  waste  lands  for  future  sale,  and  in  other 
purposes  which  might  diminish  the  charge  on  the 
British  treasury,  or  ultimately  repay  it. 

Still  the  new  governor.  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot,  who 
sailed  for  the  colony  in  April,  1843,  writes  in  May, 
1844,  that  the  number  of  *  ticket-of-leave  men'  and 
*  probation  pass-holders*  unemployed  continued  very 
large,  and  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  their  diminu- 
tion ;  *  that  unless  some  means  were  adopted  to  em- 
ploy the  ticket-of-leave  men  and  conditional-pardon 
men,  who,  as  they  received  their  indulgences,  were 
thrown  on  their  own  resources,  there  was  reason  to 
fear  there  would  be  not  only  a  pauper  population, 
but  a  thieving  population,  thrown  upon  the  colony.'* 
This  class  of  candidates  for  service,  let  us  recollect, 
was  flowing  out  of  the  gangs  at  the  rate  of  about 

•  Commons'  Paper  in  continuation  of  Nos.168  and  159.  p.  36. 
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2^500  a-year.  They  repaired  to  the  *  hiring-dep6ts ' 
to  seek  employmeut ;  and  as,  so  £ar  from  being  iu  re- 
quest there,  the  *  hirmg-dep6ts'  were  crpwd^  with 
those  whose  term  of  service  had  expired,  and  who 
were  similarly  waiting  to  be  employed,  it  is  easy  to 
conceiye  what  pleasant  effects  must  have  attended 
tiiese  huge  aggregatious  of  unemployed,  listless,  de- 
praved, aud  miserable  wretches.  In  such  a  state  of 
tilings,  no  wonder  tjiat  the  seeds  of  crime  shot  up 
witb  teofold  luxuriance,  and  brought  forth  that  full 
harvest  of  iniquities  of  which  recent  accounts  inform 
us !  With  some  slight  fluctuations  in  the  numbers  of 
the  convicts,  and  of  the  proportions  of  the  unem- 
ployed, much  the  sam^  state  of  tj:^ings  continued  till 
the  very  last  reports  in  1 846 ;  which  give  the  enor- 
mous convict  population  of  29,949 — of  whom  5,159 
were  entirely  supported  by  the  Government — out  of 
a  gross  population  of  about  65,000.  Sir  E.  Wilmot 
might  well  say  that,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  there 
was  reason  to  fear  ^  lest  the  population  should  become 
not  only  a  pauper,  but  a  thieving  population ; '  and' 
he  might  have  said  much  more.  He  knew,  or  ought 
to  have  known  —  and  in  either  case  is  culpable  for 
not  telling,  that  there  were  infinitely  worse  things 
than  *  pilfering'  going  on;  that  the  most  revolting 
«nd  detestable  vices,  which  these  pages  must  not  be 
polluted  by  specifying,  were  becoming  notoriously 
common  in  every  part  of  this  devoted  colony ;  not, 
indeed,  then  known  for  the  first  time,  for  they  have 
been,  and  ever  will  be,  the  infamous  consequence  of 
all  ;attempts  at  ^  founding  penal  colonies ; '  an  inevi- 
table condition  of  which  is  the  congregation  of  a 
large  number  of  depraved  men,  and  an  appalling  dis- 
proportion of  the  sexes.  But  these  horrid  vices  were 
at  this  juncture  more  rapidly  diffused,  more  widely 
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practised,  and  pursued  with  more  bestial  shameless- 
ness  than  at  any  other  period,  and  in  consequence 
were  at  last  more  fully  disclosed. 

It  is  to  the  discredit  of  Sir  E.  Wilmot's  adminis- 
tration, that,  contented  with  endeavouring  to  mitigate 
some  of  the  more  obvious  evils — to  diminish  the  mere 
numbers  dependent  upon  Government — he  either  did 
not  know,  or,  if  he  knew,  concealed  the  horrible  im- 
moralities which  were  being  perpetrated  at  most  of 
the  convict  stations.  The  same  blame  attaches  to  the 
comptroller-general,  Mr.  Forster.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible that  facts,  such  as  have  since  come  to  light — a 
state  of  things  which  could  lead  to  the  energetic  re- 
monstrance of  Mr.Pitcairn,  supported  by  information 
transmitted  through  many  private  channels,  and  am- 
ply confirmed  by  the  joint  testimony  of  both  the  Pro- 
testant and  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  as  well  as  by  that 
of  the  provisional  governor,  Mr.  Latrobe — could  have 
existed  without  their  becoming  known  to  the  comp- 
troller-general and  governor;  and  if  known,  should 
have  provoked  the  most  alarming  representations  on 
the  subject.  Yet — so  far  from  this — the  reader  of 
the  elaborate  reports  of  the  state  of  the  several  con- 
vict stations  (in  which  the  statistics  of  crime  are  given 
with  ostentatious  minuteness)  will  find,  to  his  great 
surprise,  a  remarkable  paucity  of  moral  offences  — 
fewer,  in  fact,  than  are  known  in  ordinary  society. 
One  would  imagine  that  the  days  of  Eden  were  about 
to  be  restored ;  that  the  golden  age  was  commencing 
again ;  and,  certainly  where  one  would  least  have 
looked  for  it,  among  convict  gangs  in  a  penal  settle- 
ment !  These  returns,  therefore,  prove  far  too  much ; 
and  indicate  either  a  desire  to  conceal  the  true  con- 
dition of  affairs,  or  a  most  culpable  ignorance  of  it. 
Xhe  parties  were  the  more  to  blame,  as,  to  do  justice 
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to  the  Government  at  home,  Lord  Stanley  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  after  him,  were  most  urgent  for  informa- 
tion on  these  topics*  The  former,  in  his  projected 
despatch  of  September,  1844  (forwarded  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone), and  the  latter,  in  his  despatch  of  February  28. 
1846,  express  their  surprise  that,  in  the  communica- 
tions received  from  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot,  as  well  as  in 
the  reports  of  Mr.  Forster,  amid  plentiful  details  con- 
cerning all  other  matters,  a  strange  and  ominous 
silence  was  observed  respecting  those  points  on  which 
the  Government  was  most  solicitous  to  be  informed ; 
—  the  moral  condition  of  the  convict  population, 
and  the  effects  of  the  new  arrangements  on  their 
reformation ! 

In  consequence  of  the  disastrous  state  of  things  in 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  transportation  thither  has  very 
properly  been  suspended.  And  we  hope  that  this 
devoted  colony,  on  which  England  has  been  so  long 
making  these  terrible  experiments,  will,  after  a  time, 
not  merely  recover  its  commercial  prosperity,  (of 
which  we  do  not  doubt,)  but  —  what  is  more  im- 
portant—  outgrow  the  moral  effects  of  the  recent 
condition  of  things ;  that  those  detestable  and  shame- 
ful vices  which  have  rooted  themselves  there,  will  be 
obliterated ;  that  the  impure  waters,  no  longer  peri- 
odically swollen  and  stirred  up  by  the  foul  stream  of 
convicts,  will  ooze  into  the  soil,  or  deposit  their  per- 
nicious sediment,  and  be  known  only  historically  as 
part  of  the  visitations  of  former  days.  Let  us  hope 
.  that  this  will  be  the  case,  both  in  New  South  Wales 
and  Van  piemen's  Land.  If  not  —  if  the  vices  which 
•have  sprung  up  in  those  regions  should  be  propagated 
through  future  generations,  and  continue  when  the 
Australian  colonists  have  become,  what  they  will 
become,  vast  nations,  perhaps  extensive  empires  —  it 
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requires  no  vivid  fancy  to  hear  from  out  of  the  depths 
of  the  unseen  future,  what  Dante  heard  through  the 
darkness  which  shrouded  the  horrors  of  hell,  — 
curses,  groans,  wailings,  and  the  smiting  of  hands. 
In  order  to  avert  the  fiilfilment  of  any  such  horrible 
anticipation,  it  should  be  the  earnest  effort  of  Eng- 
land to  supply  every  corrective  in  its  power;  to 
encourage,  by  every  available  means,  the  eimgration 
of  healthy  materials  into  these  colonies ;  to  transfuse 
into  them  as  much  as  possible  oi  blood  untainted  by 
crime;  and,  above  aQ,  to  abate  that  appalling  ine- 
quality of  the  sexes,  which,  so  long  as  it  exists,  must 
produce  a  prolongation  of  many  of  the  worst  evils 
which  now  oppress  them. 

But  thcMigh  the  recent  accounts  from  Van  Diemen's 
Land  have  disclosed  more  fully  and  distinctly  the 
evils  inherent  in  the  system  of  paial  settlements,  tl^ 
thing  to  be  constantly  kept  in  view  is,  that  those 
evils  are  inherent ;  and  that,  whether  developed  more 
slowly  or  more  rapidly,  they  are  sure  to  appear 
at  last.  It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often,  that  all  com- 
munities  which  consist  either  wholly  of  criminals,  or 
of  a  population  in  which  they  form  a  considerable 
element,  or  more  than  a  comparatively  inappreciable 
one,  involve  an  absurdity;  and  to  found  them,  is 
^  to  build  a  house  upon  the  sand/ 

The  tendency  of  crime,  when  concentrated,  to  pro- 
pagate itself  with  increasing  rapidity,  is  imspeakably 
aggravated  in  penal  settlements,  by  that  necessary 
condition  of  all  such  communities  —  the  inequality  of 
the  sexes.  A  natural  consequence  is  the  lo§s  of  those 
domestic  influences,  to  which  ultimately  all  the  cha^ 
rities  of  life  and  all  the  virtues  of  society  are  more 
indebted,  than  to  all  other  causes  put  togetiier ;  while, 
in  their  place,  we  have  the  certainty  of  vices  which  -^ 
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as  they  are  the  most  hideous  which  can  curse  hu- 
manity —  are  not  only  connected,  hy  the  affinities 
of  vice  in  general,  with  every  form  of  abandoned 
profligacy,  but  —  as  constituting  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
depravity  and  corruption  —  find  or  make  all  who  are 
infected  with  th^ti,  ready  for  every  crime. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  presumed  —  until  the  people 
of  England,  with  whom  the  affair  really  rests,  shall 
show  us  that  the  supposition  is  erroneous  —  that  all 
attempts  to  found  or  perpetuate  penal  settlements 
will  henceforth  be  abandoned.  Indeed  it  is,  in  our 
judgment,  impossible  to  read  the  recent  evidence 
from  our  Australian  colonies  (which  in  truth  is  hardly 
fit  for  public  perusal,  and  is  happily  sunk  in  books 
in.  which  few  trouble  themselves  to  look  for  it),  with- 
out coming  to  this  conclusion.  Into  the  details  of 
that  evidence  we  cannot,  and  will  not,  enter.  Those 
who  wish  for  them  must  seek  them  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary Papers.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  country  are  due 
to  the  present  Government  for  coming  to  an  instant 
resolution  to  abandon  transportation:'  though  the 
system  which,  in  a  most  laudable  solicitude  to  arrest 
such  gigantic  evils,  they  have  devised  in  its  place, 
may  require  some  important  supplements  and  correc- 
tions to  render  it  fully  effectual.  Our  views  on  these 
points  we  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader : 
stating  at  the  same  time,  that — however  Government 
may  be  justified  by  the  powers  which  the  legislature 
had  already  conferred,  in  making  certain  preliminary 
experiments,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  sooner 
an  appeal  is  made  to  Parliament,  and  an  entire  change 
of  system  effected  with  its  deliberate  sanction,  the 
better. 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  Judges  intimate,  that 
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they  deem  it  necessary  for  our  own  interests  to  per- 
severe in  the  system;  that,  unless  they  can  pronounce 
sentence  of  transportation,  and  raise  a  belief  that  it 
will  be  actually  carried  into  execution,  they  will  have 
no  means  of  exciting  in  criminals,  or  in  those  who  are 
meditating  crime,  the  amount  of  terror  necessary  for 
its  prevention  •  Now,  this  being  not  a  question  of 
law  but  of  policy,  there  is  no  indecorum  in  modestly 
doubting  the  correctness  of  their  lordships'  decisions 
respecting  it.  Whether  a  more  effective  system  of 
punishment  can  be  devised  or  not,  is  a  question  of 
fact,  on  which  any  man  who  examines  the  history  of 
transportation  is  entitled  to  form  and  express  his 
opinion.  The  enormous  number  of  our  transported 
convicts  —  five  thousand  annually  for  many  years 
past  —  accompanied  at  the  same  time  with  a  large 
increase  of  crime  in  general,  would  seem,  primd  faciSy 
to  be  no  very  conclusive  argument  in  favour  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  present  system,  —  even  at  home. 
But  this  is  with  us  an  inferior  question.  The  real 
question  is.  Whether,  if  penal  settlements  from  their 
very  nature,  from  the  conjunct  influence  of  those  two 
social  monstrosities,  —  the  immensely  high  ratio  of 
criminals  to  the  rest  of  the  population,  and  the 
frightful  inequality  of  the  sexes,  —  are  necessarily 
fraught  with  the  evils  which  their  whole  history,  but 
especially  the  most  recent,  has  disclosed,  the  English 
nation  have  any  moral  right,  for  their  own  supposed 
safety  or  convenience,  to  entail  such  a  curse  on  their 
colonies  and  posterity  ? 

Earl  Grey,  in  a  lucid  statement  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  March  5.  1847,  gave  a  perspicuous  statement 
of  the  proposed  changes.*     We  shall  first  mention  the 

*  The  same  statement  in  substance  is  repeated  in   the   able 
speech  of  Sir  Greorge  Grey,  in  the  Commons,  June  3.     His  letter 
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points  in  which  we  agree  with  his  lordship,  and  shall 
then  consider  those  in  which  some  modifications  of  his 
plan,  and  certain  supplements  to  it,  seem  demanded. 
And,  first,  it  may  well  be  conceded  to  his  lordship, 
not  only  that  all  penal  settlements  should  be  aban« 
doned,  but  also  that  at  least  the  first  portion  of  penal 
discipline,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  whole  of  it, 
should  be  inflicted  at  home.  As  he  justly  observes, 
*  Transportation,'  since  the  plan  of  *  an  assignment' 
has  been  abandoned,  has,  in  fact,  become  a  ^  peniten- 
tiary and  compulsory-labour  system^^  professedly  man- 
aged —  though,  alas !  not  really  —  under  the  control 
of  Government.  Every  reason,  therefore,  pleads  for 
its  being  administered  at  home,  and  none  against  it. 
In  the  distant  colonies  of  Australia,  especially,  im- 
measurable difliculties  arise,  merely  from  their  dis- 
tance. A  governor  dies ;  it  is  a  twelvemonth  before 
his  successor  reaches  his  destination.  In  the  mean 
time  there  is  a  twelvemonth's  interregnum.  Instruc- 
tions are  sent  out  which  cannot  be  acted  upon, 
or,  which  is  all  one,  it  is  affirmed  cannot  be  acted 
upon;  and  the  same  interval  is  required  to  obtain 
their  alteration  or  correction.  Instructions  are 
framed  by  persons  necessarily  much  in  the  dark  as  to 
local  circumstances*,  and  much  discretionary  power 
is  as  necessarily  left  to  the  local  authorities.  Nor  is 
this  all.     It  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  a  sufficient 


to  Earl  Grey,  of  20th  January,  1847,  is  also  well  entitled  to  atten- 
tion.—Commow*'  Papers,  No.  36.  1847,  pp.  194—200. 

*  A  curious  example  of  the  difficulties  under  which  the  Home 
Government  acts,  has  been  giyen  in  a  previous  page.  Lord 
Stanley's  instructions,  in  part  framed,  as  already  said,  on  the  pre- 
vious plans  of  Sir  J.  Franklin,  were  sent  out  in  1842,  and  crossed 
in  their  passage  those  very  despatches  which  would  probably,  if 
earlier  receivedj  have  greatly  modified  these  instructions. 
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number  of  really  well  qualified  men  to  expatriate  them- 
selves with  the  convicts  they  are  to  manage,  though 
such  might  be  readily  found  for  their  management  at 
home.  Officials  must,  therefore,  be  sought  in  the  very 
scanty  class,  at  all  tolerably  qualified,  which  the  co- 
lonies may  supply.  It  is  morally  impossible,  had  the 
convict  system  been  administered  at  home,  that  it 
should  not  have  been  more  eflFective,  if  only  from  the 
employment  of  a  superior  class  of  agents,  and  from 
being  more  closely  watched ;  it  is  equally  impossible 
that  the  dreadful  abuses  which  have  recently  come  to 
light,  should  not  have  been  sooner  detected  and 
remedied. 

In  the  second  place,  we  must  express  our  hearty 
approval  of  the  first  stage  of  punishment  for  all 
ofifences  formerly  punished  by  transportation,  being 
an  interval  of  solitary  imprisonment  —  an  interval, 
Earl  Grey  thinks,  varying  from  six  to  eighteen 
months.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  a  question  whether 
the  extreme  limit,  for  any  crimes  not  at  present 
capital,  ought  to  be  more  than  a  twelvemonth.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether,  as  man  is  physically  and 
mentally  constituted,  he  can  ordinarily  bear  entire 
seclusion  and  solitude,  even  under  the  limitations 
adopted  at  Pentonville  Prison,  -without  some  risk  of 
serious  and  permanent  injury  to  those  very  faculties 
of  body  and  mind,  which  it  should  be  one  object  of 
the  legislator  to  preserve  for  a  wiser  use  than  vice  has 
made  of  them.* 

*  We  do  not  think  it  possible  to  read  the  account  of  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  of  Philadelphia,  as  given  in  the  pages  of  De  Tocque- 
ville  and  other  travellers,  or  the  statements  of  Dr.  J.  8.  Hampton, 
surgeon-superintendent  of  the  *  Sir  George  Seymour*  convict  ship, 
without  feeling  that  even  the  moral  improvement  effected  in  the  pri* 
soners  is  indicated  and  expressed  by  a  jsensibility  obviously  morbid 
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But,  without  pretending  to  deliver  a  very  confident 
ojHDion  on  this  point,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
some  such  interval  of  solitary  imprisonment  is  the 
very  best  first  step  that  could  be  taken ;  and  infinitely 
more  likely  than  any  other  to  be  attended  with  be- 
neficial  moral  effects.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  wit 
of  man  has  ever  devised,  oris  ever  likely  to  devise,  any 
method  of  punishment  better  calculated  to  answer  its 
purpose. 

1«  It  involves  the  severest  suffering,  as  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  those  who  have  been  subjected  to  it  tes- 
tifies. The  tedium  and  monotony  of  such  solitude, 
the  gloom  and  dejection  it  inspires,  the  mere  anguish 
of  a  mind  absolutely  without  an  object  to  divert 
attention  from  itself,  and  the  misery  of  centring  there, 
are  intolerable ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  prisoners 
soon  become  clamorous  for  employment,  and  accept 
the  coarsest  drudgery  as  a  favour.  2.  Thus,  that  very 
indolence,  which,  in  so  many  cases,  has  been  the  ori- 
ginal cause  of  crime,  is  felt  to  be  its  own  punishment 
—  a  punishment  so  heavy  that  the  severest  labour  is 
light  to  it.  3.  The  suffering  inflicted  descends  directly 
on  the  mind,  excluding  that  counter-irritation  which 
mere  physical  suffering  always  produces,  and  deliver- 
ing the  criminal  over  to  the  dread  avengers  of  all 

and  unnaturaL  The  constant  tendency  to  shed  tears  on  the  most 
trivial  occasions — to  say  nothing  of  the  more  senous  symptoms  in 
the  cases  referred  to  hy  Dr.  Hampton — affords  a  clear  proof  of 
the  serious  depression  of  the  nervous  system.  Nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at;  variety  is  the  law  of  man's  present  existence— the 
essential  condition  of  hia  mental  and  physical  health ;  and  these 
will  be  endangered  in  proportion  as  change  of  mood  and  occupa- 
tion is  restricted.  The  mind,  like  the  eye  which  so  powerfully 
expresses  it,  can  be  maintained  in  health  only  by  perpetual  motion; 
or,  like  the  body,  can  be  kept  poised  and  erect  only  by  a  continual, 
though  it  may  be  insensible,  oscillation. 
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guilt  —  those  invisible  and  spiritual  tormentors  which 
his  own  faculties  supply.  4.  If  there  be  any  sen- 
sibility and  imagination  at  all  in  the  criminal,  they 
are  likely  to  become  only  too  active,  and  to  conjure  up 
a  procession  of  funereal  and  spectral  images,  which 
may  well  drive  the  wretch  to  the  brink  of  despera- 
tion. But  it  is  then,  if  ever,  that  the  criminal  may 
be  best  brought  to  see  somewhat  of  his  true  position. 
In  that  dread  isolation  —  in  that  all  but  sepulchral 
silence,  where,  even  in  the  brief  intervals  in  which 
he  leaves  his  cell  to  repair  to  an  unsocial  devotion,  he 
is  muffled  in  a  hood  that  he  may  neither  know  others, 
nor  be  known ;  and,  shod  with  felt,  moves  along  the 
corridors  with  unechoing  footsteps,  as  if  already  a 
disembodied  spirit  —  it  is  hardly  possible  for  him  to 
decline  what  he  has  so  long  forgotten,  the  task  of  in- 
trospection and  reflection ;  if  not  silenced  for  ever, 
the  voice  of  conscience  will  then  be  heard.  5.  For  a 
certain  interval,  not  only  have  all  temptations  and 
incentives  to  crime  been  removed,  because  the  very 
possibility  of  gratifying  guilty  desires  has  disappeared; 
but  all  those  objects,  by  which  imagination  and  asso- 
ciation have  been  wont  to  recall  depraved  pleasures, 
are  also  gone  ;  —  thus  suspending  for  awhile  the 
continuity  of  evil  habits,  and  aflFording  the  only 
chance  of  vanquishing  them.  And,  6.  (what  is  by 
no  means  the  least  recommendation  of  this  mode  of 
punishment,)  the  prisoner  is  made  to  feel  at  once 
his  impotence  in  the  hands  of  that  society  which  he 
has  defied  and  outraged,  and  his  absolute  dependence 
upon  it  for  his  happiness.  There  cannot  be  a  more 
favourable  occasion  for  his  learning,  that  every  crimi- 
nal has  not  only  done  wrong,  but  is  a  fool  for  having 
done  it. 

We  believe  that  all  who  have  had  an  opportunity 
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of  watching  the  working  of  this  system  —  and  es* 
pecially  the  religious  instructors,  who  have  had  the 
very  best — have  testified  that  in  a  majority  of  cases 
the  criminal  emerges  out  of  this  stage  of  punishment, 
visibly  subdued  and  softened.  He  returns,  like  the 
visitor  from  the  cave  of  Trophonius, '  pale,  dejected,* 
and  sobered. 

This  part  of  the  penal  discipline  should,  at  all  events 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  be  administered  at 
home. 

We  are  also  happy  to  agree  with  the  Government, 
that  the  next  step  should  be  one  of  hard  labour ;  to 
the  performance  of  which,  however,  wages  should 
be  annexed,  under  the  modifications  already  stated. 
This  labour  should  be  reduced  to  task- work,  wherever 
it  is  practicable,  for  the  purpose  of  inspiring  hope  and 
energy  in  the  criminal ;  but  the  work  itself  should  be 
80  severe,  and  its  amount,  as  measured  by  the  re* 
quired  accumulation  of  wages,  so  large,  as  to  leave 
an  indelible  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  criminal, 
and  on  that  of  society,  that  crime  is  folly  as  well  as 
guilt.  A  part  of  the  wages,  however,  should  be  re- 
served to  prevent  the  criminal  from  being  utterly 
destitute  when  he  leaves  prison,  or  to  convey  him  to 
some  spot  where  he  may  obtain  employment. 

The  country  should  spare  neither  money  nor  pains , 
to  render  this  part  of  the  plan  efi^ective.  While,  On 
the  one  side,  every  stimulus  should  be  given  to  the 
criminal  who  is  willing  to  work  and  to  be  steady ;  on 
the  other^  there  ought  to  be  nothing  less  than  the 
promptitude  and  severity  of  military  law  for  the 
sullen  and  insubordinate.  Superintendents  ought  to 
be  not  only  carefully  selected,  but  trained .  in  the  sci- 
ence of  prison  discipline.  Supposing  these  points 
duly  attained,  and  that  there  is  the  power  of  appeal* 

VOL.  II.  M  M 
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ing  to  the  principle  of  free  labour,  or  to  that  of  slave 
labour,  - — with  rewards  to  those  who  will  work,  and 
force  for  those  who  will  not,  —  it  might  be  hoped 
that  prison  labour,  especially  with  its  inferior  rate 
of  remuneration,  should  contribute  largely  towards 
defraying  its  own  expenses,  and  even  in  some  places 
something  more. 

But  ought  this  part  of  the  process  to  be  uniformy 
carried  on  at  home?  or,  while  principally  carried 
on  at  home,  ought  it  to  be  in  some  cases  carried 
on  also  in  other  parts  of  our  wide  dominions  ?  This 
question,  we  conceive,  will  be  best  answered  when  we 
have  discussed  that  other  question.  What  is  to  be  the 
ultimate  disposal  of  the  prisoners,  when  their  sentence 
has  finally  expired  ? 

And  here  we  approach  the  most  difficult  and  im- 
portant branch  of  the  subject.  If,  indeed,  after  their 
temporary  period  of  solitude  and  labour  in  the  cella 
which  crime  had  buUt,  and  the  penitentiaries  which 
crime  had  reared,  criminals  could,  like  the  worm  that 
buries  itself  in  its  dusky  web,  emerge,  as  by  a  species 
of  resurrection,  to  a  new  and  happier  existence,  the 
task  of  penal  legislation  were  easy.  But  this  is  far 
from  being  the  case.  The  sentence  of  labour  expired, 
we  have  as  yet  only  got  to  the  threshold  of  the  main 
difficulty.  The  question  returns.  What  is  to  be  done 
with  these  men  ?  Are  they  all  to  be  turned  loose  on 
the  society  which  they  have  offended  ? 

Whichever  of  the  two  objects  of  penal  legislation 
be  regarded  as  the  main  one,— the  prevention  of 
crime,  or  the  reform  of  the  criminal,-^ and  one  or 
other  is  so  regarded  by  all,  this  would  seem  to  be  a 
fetal  error.  If  we  reflect  upon  what  has  been  so 
often  adverted  to  in  this  essay,  the  intensity  and 
virulence  which  characterise  vice  and  crime,  and  the 
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rapidity  with  which  they  propagate  themselves,  when 
they  are  swept  into  a  putrefying  heap  on  the  same 
spot,  it  is  impossible  to  think  without  horror  of  the 
consequences  of  turning  loose,  even  on  our  own  well- 
protected  home  society,  5000  criminals  a-year.  There 
would  be  some  fear  lest  we  should  ourselves  become 
a  penal  settlement.  Under  the  corrupting  influence 
of  so  many  teachers  of  evil,  the  nation  might  justly 
tremble  lest  the  ratio  of  criminals  to  the  rest  of  the 
population  should  pass  those  very  moderate  limits 
within  which  alone  the  safety  of  the  community  can 
be  reckoned  upon.*  And  there  would  be  all  the 
more  reason  to  dread  this,  when  it  is  further  con- 
sidered that  the  second  great  object  of  all  penal  dis- 
cipline would  be  exposed  to  immense  hazard,  and  the 
criminars  reformation  rendered  in  the  highest  degree 
problematical.  There  would  be  the  greatest  possible 
uncertainty  of  his  obtaining  honest  employment,  and 
an  absolute  certainty  of  his  falling  in  the  way  of  his 
old  temptations;  and  therefore,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  an  equal  certainty  of  his  yielding  to  them. 
Where  honest  labour  is  cheap  and  abundant^,  and  the 

*  This  yirulence  of  crime,  in  proportion  to  the  concentration  of 
criminals,  is  strikingly  evinced  in  the  recent  experience  of  France, 
which  has  had  no  outlet  for  this  class  of  her  population.  [What  ati 
emphasis  do  these  words  derive  from  still  more  recent  experience, 
in  the  events  of  1848 1]  But  it  is  yet  more  horribly  illustrated  in 
the  history  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen'a  Land.  Even 
in  our  own  country,  while  population  advanced  between  1831  and 
1841  at  tlie  rate  of  only  about  14  per  cent,  committals  had  increased 
In  the  seven  years  from  1836  to  1842,  nearly  50  per  cent  After 
making  ail  due  allowance  for  the  greater  vigilance  of  the  police, 
and  the  increased  promptitude  with  which  crime  is  prosecuted,  in 
consequence  of  the  mitigation  of  the  criminal  code — admitting, 
too,  that  there  is  a  diminution  of  the  very  worst  offences,  points 
which  we  have  fully  weighed, — it  is  a  state  of  things  which 
demands  the  gravest  consideration  of  eveiy  lover  of  hia  country. 

Bf  M  2 
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competition  in  the  labour  market  always  too  severe, 
it  is  obvious  that  few  are  likely  to  take  a  forger  for  a 
book-keeper,  or  a  thief  for  a  domestic.  On  this  point 
to  say  more  would  be  needless. 

What,  then,  is  to  become  of  the  man — newly  re- 
leased from  an  irksome  prison — probably  still  hanker- 
ing after  his  once  familiar  vices  —  certainly  seeking 
for  excitement  of  some  kind — debarred  from  all  hope 
of  employment,  and  thrown  with  a  desperate  and 
vacant  mind  among  old  haunts,  companions,  and 
associations  ?  His  fall  is  all  but  a  moral  certainty. 
Take  but  the  case  of  a  common  drunkard,  who  yet, 
to  make  the  argument  stronger,  shall  be  supposed  to 
have  every  conceivable  inducement  to  refrain  from 
his  vice.  If  he  pass  a  certain  door  at  a  certain  hour, 
scent  there  the  fume  of  his  pleasant  poison,  hear  the 
shouts  of  the  old  accustomed  revelry ;  no  prophet  is 
needed  to  predict  how  it  will  end.  So  deeply  rooted 
in  man's  nature  is  the  principle  of  association  —  so 
readily  does  his  mind  extend  itself  over  all  that  has 
coexisted  with  it  —  that  it  is  bound  to  the  most 
trivial  objects,  once  familiar,  by  invisible  but  most 
potent  ties ;  and  localities,  which  have  been  identified 
with  his  moral  history,  however  casually,  have  power 
to  recall  the  very  condition  of  thought  and  feeling  of 
which  they  have  been  the  scene.  The  very  sight  of 
certain  objects  shall  at  once,  and  as  if  by  magic,  re- 
instate the  mind  in  all  its  former  feelings,  until,  from 
being  a  mere  symbol  of  the  past,  those  objects  become 
creative  of  the  future :  and  thus  prove,  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  mind,  incentives  to  vice  or  aux- 
iliaries of  virtue.  So  notorious  is  this  fact,  that  the 
presence  of  precisely  similar  objects  in  other  localities 
will  have  less  power  to  move,  or,  in  some  cases,  none 
at  all.     The  man  ^hall  actually  not  be  tempted  in 
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general  to  do  that,  to  which  in  a  {)articular  hour,  a 
particular  street,  with  particular  companions,  he  is  so 
strongly  tempted,  that  his  only  resistance  is  in  flight. 
A  melancholy  picture,  it  may  be  thought,  of  man's 
moral  condition !  Yet  it  has  its  bright  side  too. 
This  power  of  association  is  one  of  the  main  sources 
of  his  strength,  as  well  as  of  his  weakness ;  it  is  in 
itself  indifferent ;  and  is,  at  least,  as  willing  to  enlist 
the  material  and  the  local  in  the  service  of  virtue  as 
in  that  of  vice. 

What,  then,  in  relation  to  the  amendment  of  the 
criminal,  is  the  course  which  such  reflections  dictate? 
Plainly,  to  do  that  which  in  other  cases  is  found  to  be 
the  only  available  step  towards  a  breach  of  habit ;  — 
to  ^ve  the  soul  a  sudden  wrench — to  dislocate  all 
its  ancient  associations,  and  thus  disable  them  as  far 
as  possible ;  in  other  words,  to  place  the  criminal  in 
novel  scenes  and  circumstances,  and,  if  possible,  em- 
ployments ;  to  transfer  him  to  a  thinly  peopled 
country,  if  he  has  lived  in  crowded  cities ;  and,  in 
brief,  to  fix  his  abode  wherever  he  will  be  the  least 
likely  to  fall  under  the  old  tyranny  of  the  thoughts 
and  feelings,  from  which  he  is  only  partly  weaned. 

Thus  all  circumstances — the  necessity  of  avoiding 
a  pestilential  accumulation  of  vice  and  crime  on  the 
same  spot — the  certainty  that  the  criminal  will  not 
readily  obtain  employment  at  home,  and  the  equal 
certainty  that  without  it  he  will  relapse, — point  to 
the  necessity  of  providing  an  escape  for  at  least  a 
large  portion  of  this  class  of  the  population.  In  this 
necessity,  Earl  Grey  concurs. 

These  men,  then,  must  go,  if  we  consult  either  our 
own  safety  or  their  well-being.  But  where,  and 
under  what  conditions  ?  This  is  the  main  difficulty. 
And  ais  this  difficulty  has  been  felt  by  all  who  have 
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considered  the  subject,  so  the  direction,  at  all  events, 
in  which  the  solution  may  be  found,  has  been  indi- 
cated by  more  than  one  writer.  Archbishop  Whately, 
for  instance,  after  unanswerably  demonstrating  the 
enormous  evils  of  transportation  as  a  system  of 
punishment,  and  perhaps  even  underrating  its  influ- 
ence ad  a  source  of  terror,  seems,  notwithstanding,  to 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  though  the  removal 
of  the  convict  as  a  punishment  might  not  tend  to 
deter  others  from  crime,  yet  his  presence^  after  his 
sentence  had  expired,  might  tend  to  stimulate  them 
to  it, — to  say  nothing  of  his  own  relapse.  He  there- 
fore threw  out,  many  years  ago,  a  valuable  sugges- 
tion, which  was  expressly  recommended  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  legislature  in  the  admirable  Report  of 
1838,  to  which  we  have  so  frequently  adverted* 
'  Under  a  reformed  system  of  secondary  punishment,' 
says  his  Grace,  ^  supposing  transportation  abolished, 
it  strikes  me  as  desirable,  with  a  view  to  the  preserv- 
ation from  a  return  to  evil  courses  of  persons  released 
from  penitentiaries,  &c.,  that  such  as  may  have 
evinced  a  disposition  to  reform  should  be,  at  their 
own  desire,  furnished  with  means  of  emigrating  to 
various  colonies,  British  and  foreign.' 

But  the  best  mode  of  giving  effect  to  this  general 
suggestion — of  reducing  it  to  system  and  rule — of 
enabling  us  to  derive  from  it  certain  benefit  to  our- 
selves, without  injury,  and,  if  possible,  with  advan- 
tage to  our  colonies  ;  above  all,  without  risk  of 
accidentally  entailing  any  of  the  evils  of  the  old 
system  of  penal  settlements,  still  remains  a  most 
difficult  problem.  But  something  must  be  hazarded ; 
and  the  following  observations  are,  with  much  diffi- 
dence, submitted  to  the  reader. 

It  does  not  seem  sufficient,  then,  that  the  men 
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should  be  encouraged  to  go  when  they  desire  it ;  nor 
suffered  to  go  to  what  places  they  please  ;  nor  in  pro- 
portions determined  by  accident.  Lord  Grey  says 
they  are  to  be  *  exiles;'  they  are  not  to  go  as  cri* 
minals  —  their  sentence  is  expired  —  but  they  are  to 
be  '  exiled.'  To  this  view  it  must  be  confessed  many 
objections  (some  of  which  were  powerfully  stated  by 
Lords  Brougham  and  Stanley)  at  once  suggest  them*- 
selves.  1.  Since  every  nation  ought  in  justice  to 
bear  its  own  burden  of  vice  and  crime,  it  may  well  be 
questioned  whether  it  has  any  moral  right  to  cast  the 
refuse  of  its  gaols  on  distant  shores,  without  the  con* 
sent  of  those  who  dwell  there.  It  is  certain,  at  all 
events,  that  we  should  not  like  to  receive  the  newly 
released  criminals  of  other  nations.  2.  Such  a 
course,  if  the  choice  of  place  be  left  wholly  with  the 
exile,  might,  by  accident,  occasion  in  some  of  our 
colonies  the  very  evils  we  most  deplore,  or  an  ap« 
proximation  to  them ;  that  is,  such  an  accumulation 
of  criminals  as  would  be  inconsistent  with  social 
safety.  The  *  exiles,'  it  is  clear,  could  not  go  to  any 
of  our  continental  neighbours ;  they  would  be  pro* 
bably  soon  detected,  and,  we  apprehend,  as  soon 
sent  back ;  or  perhaps  an  *  exchange  of  prisoners' 
effected,  in  a  novel  sense  of  those  words.  They  would 
be  sure,  therefore,  to  repair  to  a  land  where  our  lan- 
guage is  spoken ;  and  the  bulk  of  them  would  doubt- 
less go  to  one  or  other  of  our  nearest  colonies.  In 
this  way  our  present  evil  might  return  upon  our 
hands,  almost  in  its  present  character.  3.  If  these 
'  exiles '  were  to  go  to  any  of  our  colonies  in  the  dis- 
guised form  proposed  in  his  lordship's  speech,  it 
would  produce  a  very  unfavourable  and  unjust  pre- 
judice against  the  free  emigrant ;  who  would  be  apt 
to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  emancipated  felons. in 
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the  mask  of  an  honest  man.  4.  It  is  difficult  to 
approve  of  the  anomalous  condition  in  which  this 
part  of  the  penal  process  is  left.  The  banishment  is 
a  part  of  the  punishment,  and  yet  no  part  of  it ;  it  is 
so  in  reality ;  it  is  not  so  in  name ;  the  man  must  go, 
and  yet  it  is  not  part  of  his  sentence ;  he  is  free  to 
go,  but  he  is  not  free  to  stay.  Now,  surely  it  would 
be  better  that  this  banishment  should  make  part  of 
his  punishment, — and  form  the  concluding  act  of  it, 
wherever  the  criminal  has  passed  through  his  course 
of  penal  discipline  at  home ;  just  as  it  would  be  an 
earlier  act  of  it,  if  it  were  thought  in  some  cases  ad- 
visable that  the  penal  discipline  should  be  undergone 
elsewhere.  At  all  events,  it  does  not  seem  advisable 
to  leave  the  matter  indeterminate.  * 

And  as  expatriation  should  be  compulsory  in  such 
cases — not  exile  in  the  form  of  emigration — so  the 
occasions  of  enforcing  it  should  be  adopted,  not  only 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  community  to  which  the 
criminal  is  going,  but  with  their  conjplete  consent, 
founded  upon  a  view  of  all  contingent  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  If  they  will  not  consent,  all  that  can 
be  said  is,  ^Fiat  justitia,  ruat  coelum!'  An  honest 
man  will  bear  his  own  burden,  not  seek  to  impose  it 
on  others ;  and  an  honest  nation  will  do  so  too. 

The  following  plan  appears  to  oflFer  some  reason- 
able  prospect  of  success.  After  retaining  atr  home  a 
considerable  part  of  the  criminals,  of  whom  we  are 
now  speaking,  might  not  the  rest  be  divided  into 
comparatively  small  portions,  and  distributed  in  as 
many  different  localities  ;  in  such  proportions,  in  fact, 
that  they  should  never  form  more  than  a  very  insig- 

♦  While  these  pages  were  passing  through  the  press,  it  became 
evident  from  the  debates  that  the  Government  was  awai'e  of  the 
importance  of  meeting  the  difficulties  here  stated. 
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nificant  part  of  the  whole  community,  neither  sen- 
sibly disturbing  the  ratio  of  criminals  to  the  rest  of 
the  population,  nor  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  to  one 
another?  In  other  words,  instead  of  penal  settle- 
ments, our  efforts  should  be  to  induce  all  our  co- 
lonies, in  which  European  labour  is  possible  and  in 
demand,  to  take  from  time  to  time  minute  fractions 
of  this  class  of  the  population.  The  question  is, 
whether  sufficient  motives  can  be  presented  to  induce 
them  to  do  so  ? 

We  annually  transport,  in  round  numbers,  about 
five  thousand  criminals.  Now,  after  retaining  a  con- 
siderable portion  in  our  own  country,  say  two  fifths, 
let  us  suppose  the  rest  to  be  distributed  (whether 
after  undergoing  their  legal  sentence  here,  or  with  a 
view  to  undergoing  it  abroad)  throughout  the  vast 
circle  of  our  colonial  possessions.  Is  it  not  highly 
improbable  that,  the  element  thus  introduced  in  so 
small  a  proportion  into  any  one  society — and  never 
introdu^d,  be  it  recollected,  till  the  penalty  of  the 
law  had  been  paid,  nor  without  hope,  therefore,  of 
the  criminal's  entire  or  partial  reformation — could 
be  at  all  dangerous,  or  prove  of  any  disadvantage, 
which  would  not  be  more  than  compensated  by  the 
benefit  afforded  to  the  labour-market ;  the  ordinary 
condition  of  which,  in  all  newly  settled  countries*  is 
that  of  scanty  supply,  at  enormously  high  wages  ?  * 
But  this  last  consideration  would  have  far  more 
weight  if  that  labour  were  in  many  instances  jwst  em- 
ployed (that  is,  in  the  very  accomplishment  of  the  penal 

*  We  have  already  seen  in  the  desperate  desire  of  certain 
parties  in  New  South  Wales  to  renew  transportation  thither,  how 
urgent  must  be  the  necessities  of  young  colonies.  They  can  rarely 
be  as  fastidious  as  the  hirers  of  labour  in  our  own  over^  stocked 
labour-market. 
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sentence)  on  public  works  absolutely  necessary  or 
obviously  useful  to  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  colonies  themselves.  And  this  brings  us  to 
the  question  which  was  postponed  a  page  or  two 
back. 

While  a  considerable  body  of  our  criminals  might 
be  employed  on  public  works  at  home,  —  in  our  dock- 
yards, arsenals,  and  for  other  purposes,  —  it  might  be 
well  to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  wise  to  allow 
a  portion  of  them,  from  time  to  time,  to  perform  their 
task  of  penal  labour  in  the  construction  of  works  of 
public  utility  in  our  colonies, — such  as  roads,  bridges, 
docks,  —  works  absolutely  essential  to  the  full  de- 
velopment of  colonial  resources,  but  which  the  scanty 
population,  and  the  high  rate  of  free-labour,  will  not 
permit  an  infant  community  to  construct  for  them- 
selves. In  one  or  other,  nay,  in  all  our  colonies,  such 
works  are  demanded,  —  especially  in  the  present 
day,  when,  under  an  enlightened  commercial  policy,  a 
rapidly  increasing  and  mutually  profitable  trade  is 
springing  up  between  them  and  the  mother  country. 

Our  proposition  ofiers  no  slight  inducement  to  the 
colonies  to  co-operate  with  us  in  this  important  mat- 
ter. It  would  enable  them  from  time  to  time  to 
construct  important  works  at  the  diminished  rate  at 
which  penal  labour  always  should  be  paid ;  and  which 
would  be  far  below  the  high  price  which  skilled  labour 
can  command  in  every  newly  settled  country.  The 
colonists  would,  in  fact,  be  at  little  more  expense  than 
that  of  supplying  the  working  parties  with  lodging 
rations,  and  clothing ;  —  the  superinteiidence  of  the 
criminals,  as  long  as  they  remain  such,  being  inva- 
riably  under  the  eye  of  the  Government  and  their 
carefully  selected  agents. 
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Nor  would  the  advantages  of  such  an  arrangement 
be  less  important  on  the  side  of  the  mother  country. 
The  least  of  these  would  be  the  lightening  of  the  im- 
mediate charge  to  the  British  treasury.  The  indirect 
advantages,  it  is  conceived,  would  be  much  greater. 
In  the  first  place,  we  should  immediately  diminish  the 
number  of  criminals  at  home,  from  the  very  moment 
of  their  conviction,  —  thus  rendering  it  more  easy  to 
deal  with  the  remainder,  and  to  find  them  appropriate 
public  employment*  If  the  whole  were  to  be  em- 
ployed at  home,  at  diminished  wages,  in  works  of  ab- 
solute necessity,  they  would,  as  was  truly  said  in  the 
recent  debates,  press  upon  the  labour-market,  and  ex- 
clude from  honest  subsistence  many  of  those  whose 
innocence  gives  them  prior  claims  to  it.  It  may  be 
observed,  perhaps,  in  reply,  that  the  works  con- 
structed by  this  class  of  labourers  will  be  such  as, 
though  useful,  would  never  have  been  undertaken, 
had  there  not  been  a  necessity  for  finding  employment 
for  the  criminal,  and  that  therefore  such  men  will  no 
more  press  upon  the  natural  demand  for  labour,  than 
if  the  Government  had  undertaken,  by  their  help,  to 
build  structures  in  imitation  of  the  pyramids  of 
Eg3^t.  To  this  it  may  be  rejoined,  that  though  some 
such  works,  not  absolutely  devoid  of  public  utility, 
may  be  found,  it  is  not  desirable  that  they  should  be 
often  or  very  extensively  embarked  in ;  And  though 
it  is  true  that,  rather  than  that  criminals  should  be 
idle^  it  would  be  wisdom  to  let  them  pile  up  stones 
and  take  them  down  again ;  yet  the  human  mind  is 
not  easily  reconciled,  even  in  bondage,  to  the  idea  of 
unprofitable  labour  —  drudgery  for  drudgery's  sake ; 
and  much  less  is  the  nation  likely  to  be  satisfied  with 
such  employment  of  its  labourers,  even  though  they 
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be  criminals,  so  long  as  it  has  to  pay  them.  Now,  by 
employing  a  certain  portion  of  these  men  in  works  of 
public  utility  in  one  or  other  of  our  colonies,  not  only 
would  the  mother  country  have  to  pay  less,  by  their 
being  supported  by  the  colony,  and  not  at  home,  but 
the  colony  would  also  be  benefited  by  having  to  pay 
less  than  it  would  otherwise  pay  for  an  equal  amount 
of  labour.  Not  only  would  there  be  no  pressure,  or 
alleged  pressure,  on  the  labour-market  here,  but  the 
labour  would  be  transferred  to  the  place  where  it  was 
needed,  and  could  not  be  otherwise  supplied;  and, 
lastly,  the  works  would  never  be  of  disputable  benefit, 
but  all  of  the  most  direct  and  obvious  value.  Nor 
would  the  indirect  advantages  of  such  works  be  of 
little  consequence  to  the  mother  country.  In  that 
widely  extended  trade  which  has  been  established 
between  herself  and  her  colonies,  and  which  is  still 
probably  only  in  its  infancy,  the  advantages  of  a  road 
in  Canada,  or  Newfoundland,  or  New  South  Wales  — 
or  of  a  new  bridge,  dock,  or  canal  —  are  as  certainly, 
though  less  immediately,  felt  in  the  Thames  or  the 
Mersey,  as  at  the  localities  where  they  are  con- 
structed. And  this  advantage,  indirect  as  it  is,  would 
be  far  greater  than  any  which  the  colonial  payment 
of  the  convict  labourer,  while  employed  for  colonial 
purposes,  could  confer  on  the  British  treasury. 

Such  are  the  monuments  which  crime  should  be  uni- 
formly compelled  to  rear,  as  the  memorials  of  its  own 
folly,  and  the  penalty  of  its  wrong-doing ;  not  works  of 
useless  grandeur,  like  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  but  of 
substantial  utility,  like  the  public  roads  and  the  aque- 
ducts of  ancient  Rome.  So  urgent,  we  believe,  is  the 
demand  for  public  works,  of  greater  or  less  extent,  in 
various  parts  of  our  colonial  empire —  such  the  inabi- 
lity of  the  colonists  to  provide  the  labour  necessary  to 
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construct  them — and  such  the  demands  of  our  rapidly- 
increasing  commerce,  —  that  it  would  not  at  all  sur- 
prise us,  if  in  a  very  short  time  the  colonists  were  not 
only  to  give  their  consent  to  some  such  plans,  but  be 
even  eager  for  that  comparatively  limited  portion  of 
labour  which  we  could  thus  supply. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  promise  of  such  works  sounds 
very  magnificent,  but  that  little  could  be  done  by  so 
moderate  an  amount  of  labour  as  could  be  allotted  to 
any  one  locality,  —  we  reply,  that  this  is  no  reason 
why  the  labour,  be  the  amount  what  it  will,  should 
not  be  employed  wherever  it  can  be  employed  to 
most   advantage.      It  must  be   expended;  and   the 
question  is,  how  shall  it  be  expended  best  ?     But  more 
than  this :  let  the  labour  of  20,000  men  (for  such,  on 
an  average,  is  the  number  of  criminals  working  out 
their  sentence),  for  the  next  fifty  years,  be  employed 
in  works  of  public  utility  at  home  and  abroad ;  and 
there  can  be  no  question  that  they  might  leave  me- 
morials behind  them,  which  would  not  easily  have 
been  raised  in  any  other  manner.     If  it  be  said,  that 
that  most  essential  principle  of  distributing  criminals 
in  small  fractions^  will  prevent  a  sufficient  concentra- 
tion of  labourers  in  any  one  spot  to  accomplish  any- 
work  of  considerable  extent,  we  reply,  that  we  do  not, 
of  course,  expect  the  construction  by  such  means  of 
such  gigantic  works  as  the  North  Western  Railway, 
or  the  Grand  Junction  Canal;  but  a  suflicient  number 
might  be  sent  to  any  locality,  and  detained  there  for 
a  suflSeient  length  of  time,  to  efiect  works  of  no  in- 
considerable extent  and  utility.     The  spots  are  not 
rare  in  our  colonies  in  which  the  want  of  a  road  alone 
prevents  immense  tracts  from  being  profitably  oc- 
cupied ;  or  where,  if  they  are  cultivated,  the  transit  is 
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80  imperfect,  that  the  produce  comes  slowly,  with 
difficulty,  and  with  enormous  cost,  to  market. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  in  urging,  for  the 
all-important  reasons  so  often  insisted  upon,  the  ne- 
cessity of  having,  not  one  or  two,  but  many  localities^ 
in  which  to  dispose  of  this  portion  of  our  population^ 
it  is  not  pleaded  as  a  consequence,  that  they  should 
be  sent  annually,  or  in  precisely  definite  proportions,  to 
our  several  colonies,  according  to  the  extent  of  popu- 
lation or  of  territory  in  each  —  or  in  any  other  ratio 
determinable  by  any  single  consideration.  The  cir- 
cumstances just  named,  indeed,  are  not  to  be  left  out 
of  the  calculation ;  but  they  are  not  the  only  elements ; 
others  would  be  found,  in  the  urgency  or  value  of  the 
works  to  be  constructed,  the  scarcity  or  comparative 
sufficiency  of  labour,  the  rate  of  recent  emigration  to 
particular  spots,  the  state  of  crime,  or  the  economical 
condition  of  the  colony.  By  having  several  different 
outlets  for  this  unhappy  class  of  men,  the  disastrous 
results  which  have  flowed  from  directing  the  whole 
stream  of  convicts  into  Van  Diemen's  Land,  would 
be  certainly  avoided ;  there  would  be  no  risk  of  a 
dangerous  excess  of  crime,  a  glut  of  labour,  or  a 
disproportion  of  the  sexes.  Moderate  even  at  the 
worst,  these  importations  would  cease  altogether  the 
moment  it  was  seen  that  it  were  better  that  they 
should  do  so.  The  stream  would  flow  where  it  was 
not  injurious,  and  be  cut  off  in  a  moment  where 
it  was. 

The  principal  object  in  pleading  for  this  distribution 
of  criminals  in  diminutive  portions,  is  to  avoid  an  ac- 
cumulation on  any  one  spot,  and  to  prevent  their 
bearing  any  considerable  ratio  to  the  amount  of  social 
virtue  and  innocence.     It  may  be  said,  that  it  is  not 
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very  easy  to  fix  any  exact  limit  beyond  which  the 
ratio  of  criminals  to  the  rest  of  the  population  cannot 
pass  without  extreme  danger ;  in  reality,  it  is  impos- 
sible. It  is  a  question  of  degree;  but,  as  in  other 
questions  of  degree,  we  may  ascertain  certain  points 
at  which  there  is  no  fear  of  any  fatal  results  to  society 
from  the  presence  of  crime,  and  others  at  which  there 
certainly  is  such  danger  —  though  we  are  not  able  to 
tell  exactly  what  is  the  point  at  which  a  community 
is  only  just  safe*  If  one  out  of  ten  thousand  in  a 
given  community  were  a  thief,  we  should  not  think 
there  was  any  danger  of  the  people  becoming  a  people 
of  thieves  —  although  we  should  certainly  think  there 
was  one  too  many  among  them.  On  the  other  hand^ 
if  half,  or  anything  like  that  number,  were  criminals^ 
there  would  be  great  reason  to  tremble  for  the  con- 
dition of  such  a  community.  It  may  be  safely  said,  in 
the  present  case,  that  as  a  colony  —  not,  of  course,  a 
penal  settlement  —  is  likely  to  exhibit  a  lower  average 
of  crime  than  the  mother  country,  the  actual  propor- 
tion of  criminals  to  the  rest  of  the  population  in  the 
latter  might  be  safely  taken  as  a  standard,  within 
which  it  would  be  expedient  to  keep,  in  introducing 
individuals  who  have  been  criminals,  into  any  of  its 
dependencies. 

The  average  of  crime  is  likely  to  be  lower  in  a  co- 
lony, partly  because  in  a  newly  settled  country  the 
population  is  thin,  and  the  contagious  influence  of  bad 
example  is  not  so  easily  propagated  as  in  crowded 
cities ;  but  principally  because  the  necessaries  of  life 
are  cheap  and  wages  high.  Poverty,  as  well  known, 
is  one  of  the  causes  of  crime.  For  the  same  rea- 
sons which  prevent  so  high  an  average  of  crime  in 
such  communities,  the  discharged  criminal  (as  has 
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been  so  often  said)  is  more  likely  to  be  restored  and 
reformed,  and  to  form  an  innoxious  element  in  its 
population.  If,  therefore,  there  were  never  sent  to 
any  colony  such  a  number  of  *  exiles'  (reckoning  them 
all  as  if  they  were  still  criminals,  though  it  may  well 
be  hoped  that  under  a  wise  penal  discipline  many  of 
them  would  be  reformed)  as  to  make  the  criminal 
population  of  such  a  colony  equal  in  proportion  with 
that  of  the  mother  country,  there  could  be  no  fear  of 
its  going  beyond  it ;  and,  if  she  be  safe,  d  fortiori,  the 
colony  will  be  so. 

Though  it  is  not  very  easy  to  obtain  accurate  in- 
formation respecting  the  statistics  of  crime  in  our 
colonies,  yet  the  conclusion,  to  which  one  is  a  priori 
conducted,  are  corroborated  by  such  returns  as  have 
been  obtained.  It  must  be  admitted,  indeed,  that 
those  returns  exhibit  in  some  cases  a  somewhat  too 
favourable  picture  of  colonial  virtue;  but  they  are, 
without  doubt,  approximately  true,  and,  even  making 
large  allowances,  are  well  worthy  of  attention  in  the 
present  argument.  In  Canada,  the  circumstances  of 
which  are  peculiar,  both  from  the  extent  and  quality 
of  the  emigration  there,  and  at  Bermuda,  where  we 
have  imported  criminals,  the  average  of  offences  to 
the  population  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  England ; 
but  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  Newfoundland,  the  average,  from  the  mosi 
authentic  documents  which  are  accessible  to  us,  is 
greatly,  and  in  some  cases  almost  incredibly,  lower. 
In  Newfoundland,  in  1845,  there  appear  to  have 
been  only  four  convictions  in  a  population  of  96,506; 
in  New  Brunswick  (1840)  only  sixty-two  in  a  popu- 
lation of  156,162;  and  in  Prince  Edward  Island 
(1841)  thirty-eight  in  a  population  of  47,034. 
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If  some  such  plan  as  that  now  sketched  could  be 
adopted  —  if,  instead  of  pouring  a  flood  of  guilt  and 
impurity  into  one  devoted  country,  we  were  to  sufl^er 
it  (after  being  filtered,  however)  imperceptibly  to  ooze 
through  many  channels,  it  seems-  to  us  that  the  most 
difficult  parts  of  this  intricate  problem  would  be  effec- 
tually solved.  The  ratio  of  the  criminal  to  the  other 
classes  of  the  population  would  not  be  perceptibly  in- 
creased; that  slight  increase  would  be  more  than  coiib- 
terbalanced  by  the  positive  advantages  of  a  certain 
portion  of  labour,  profitable  to  the  colony,  though 
superfluous  to  us ;  we  should  avoid  all  the  fearful 
results  attendant  on  an  accumulation  of  criminals  on 
the  same  spot,  and,  *  by  dividing,  conquer'  them ;  and, 
lastly,  we  should  furnish  this  unhappy  class  of  people 
with  the  best  chances  of  obtaining  that  employment 
which  they  could  never  obtain  at  home,  and,  —  by  se- 
cluding them  from  their  old  haunts  and  companions, 
—  the  only  chance  of  completing  their  reformation.    . 

But  whether  any  of  these  suggestions  be  deemed 
practicable  or  not,  we  sincerely  trust  that  the  people 
of  England  will  resolve,  that  whatever  comes  of  it,  the 
enormity  of  penal  settlements  shall  no  longer  be 
endured.  Religion,  humanity,  justice,  and  even  ex- 
pediency, plead  for  their  extinction.  The  people  of 
this  country  must  remember,  that  the  very  dearest 
interests  of  their  immediate  descendants  and  con- 
nexions are  involved  in  the  course  they  may  pursue. 
There  are  comparatively  few  families  at  this  day  in 
Great  Britain  who  have  not  some  relation  —  brother, 
sister,  son,  daughter,  nephew — in  those  colonies. 
Let  them  abhor  the  thought  of  dooming  their  relations 
and.  their  children  to  be  citizens  in  communities 
founded,  as  if  in  studied  contempt  and  subversion  of 
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the  great  social  laws  which  God  has  so  clearly  ren- 
dered essential  to  the  prosperity,  nay,  existence,  oi 
society :  communities  of  which  the  horribly  ludicrous 
characteristics  are  —  let  it  never  be  forgotten  —  that 
those  who  are  not  criminals  often  do  not  very  much 
outnumber  those  who  are  or  have  been  such ;  and 
that  the  equality  of  the  sexes,  which  God  preserves, 
as  by  perpetual  miracle,  in  every  part  of  the  world 
with  which  His  laws  have  to  do,  is  there  set  aside  by 
the  freaks  of  man's  perverse  legislation. 
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As  there  is  no  hope  that  a  class  of  criminals  will  ever 
cease  to  exist  in  this  country,  it  will  always  be  a 
grave  question,  'What  is  to  be  done  with  them?' 
But  certainly  not  less  important  is  the  question,  *  What 
are  the  most  efficient  modes  o( preventing  crime  ? '  It 
is  a  large  subject ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  pi^tend 
to  exhaust  it  within  the  limits  of  the  present  essay. 
StOl,  there  are  certain  general  conditions,  directly 
essential  to  every  successful  effort  for  the  repression 
of  crime,  on  which  some  reflections  may  be  not  un- 
profitably  offered.  They  are,  for  example,  such  as 
these ;  that  the  legislature  should  see  that  the  penal 
code,  while  as  merciful  as  a  reasonable  philanthropy 
can  demand,  should  yet  be  severe  enough  to  be  ^rw/y 
merciful — merciful,  that  is,  to  the  entire  community; 
that  the  criminal  law,  once  laid  down,  should  be 
vigorously  and  honestly  administered ;  that  it  should 
be  put  in  harmony  with  public  opinion,  without  which 

♦  *  Edinburgh  Review/  Oct.  1847. 

1.  Twelfth  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons  {for  Scotlandy 
Northumberland^  and  Durham),  presented  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  by  command  of  Her  Majesty,     London :  pp.  138. 

2.  A  Plan  for  the  Establishment  of  a  General  System  of  Secular 
Education  in  the  County:  of  Lancaster.    London:  1847. 

[In  discussing  the  subject  of  *  Popular  Education/  at  the  close  of 
this  essajy  the  author  has  slightlj  modified  some  of  his  statements. 
But  he  can  hardly  hope  that  the  views  he  has  expressed  (he  trusts 
with  due  moderation)  wiU  even  now  be  entirely  acceptable  to  many 
of  widely  different  parties  for  whom  he  has  the  most  sincere  respect.] 
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the  people  will  not  prosecute,  nor  jurors  convict;  and, 
above  all,  that  the  growth  of  a  criminal  population 
should  be  intercepted,  and  kept  down  by  the  only 
available  means  —  Education. 

To  the  first  of  these  topics — the  essential  character- 
istics of  any  eflPective  penal  code — the  attention  of  the 
reader  was  called  in  the  preceding  essay,  and  nothing, 
therefore,  will  be  said  on  it  here ;  beyond  remarking 
that  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  history  of  the  Trans- 
portation System  furnishes  some  notable  exceptions 
to  the  maxim  of  Montesquieu,  *  En  un  mot,  tout  ce 
que  la  loi  appelle  une  peine,  est  effectivement  une 
peine/  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  contemplated  re- 
fonns  of  penal  discipline  will  not  furnish  any  similar 
exceptions. 

The  legislature  having  once  framed  a  penal  code, 
it  ought  to  be  the  inflexible  determination,  as  it  is 
the  solemn  duty  of  the  whole  community,  to  give 
efficiency  to  its  provisions.  But  this  must  depend 
chiefly  on  the  people  themselves ;  and  we  regret  to 
say  that  there  are  at  present  especial  reasons  for 
urging  this  topic  on  public  attention.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  laws  should  be  brought  into  harmony  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  community  —  a  point  to  be 
adverted  to  presently  —  and  that  nothing  can  be 
more  foolish  than  to  persist  in  the  maintenance  of 
any  which  the  general  approval  does  not  ratify;  for 
the  breach  of  which  the  injured  wiU  not  prosecute, 
nor  juries  convict.  Still,  all  this  does  not  exempt  the 
really  conscientious  citizen  from  the  duty  of  giving 
laws,  while  they  exist,  their  full  eflPect,  nor  justify  him 
in  anticipating  their  constitutional  repeal,  by  deli- 
berate violation  of  his  duties  as  a  juror.  It  is  a  most 
sacred  obligation,  which  every  citizen  owes  to  his  fel- 
low citizens,   that  crime  should  not,  if  possible,  go 
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nndetected  or  unpunished ;  and  it  is  only  when  penal 
regulations  insure  something  like  certainty  of  detec- 
tion and  punishment,  that  they  can  be  of  the  slightest 
value.  A  perfect  penal  system  would  be  one  which, 
only  just  severe  enough  to  convince  society  and  the 
sufferer  that  crime  was  an  unprofitable  speculation, 
should  provide  for  the  almost  certain  detection  of 
crime,  and  its  absolutely  certain  punishment ;  Argus 
should  be  the  s3nnbol  of  its  vigilance,  and  Khadaman- 
thus  of  its  inflexibility.  We  shaU  not  easily  find  such 
a  code :  But  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  all  virtuous  citizens 
will  unite  in  a  vigorous  resistance  to  that  flagrant  and 
profligate  doctrine,  which  we  exceedingly  regret  to 
have  recently  seen  more  than  half  apologised  for,  cer- 
tainly most  imprudently  palliated  —  that  it  is  the 
juror's  right,  not  only  virtually  to  make  the  law  (for 
which  he  is  not  responsible)  what  he  pleases,  but  to 
make  the  facts,  on  which  he  has  sworn  to  pronounce 
as  he  finds  them,  also  just  what  he  pleases :  in  other 
words,  if  he  thinks  that  the  sentence  awarded  by  law 
is  too  severe,  to  mitigate  it  by  pronouncing  a  verdict 
at  variance  with  the  facts  which  he  admits  to  be 
proved,  and  according  to  which  he  has  solemnly 
sworn  to  find  that  verdict. 

The  miserable  plea,  that  his  conscience  is  under 
two  opposite  obligations,  and  that  he  must  obey  the 
higher  and  more  imperative  of  the  two,  admits  of 
two  decisive  answers  —  either  of  which  is  sufficient 
to  condemn  him ;  and  to  the  latter  of  which,  at  all 
events,  one  may  defy  any  man  of  common  sense  to 
reply.  The  first  is,  that  he  is  not  under  two  con- 
trary obligations;  one  of  them  being  simply  ima-* 
ginary,  and  of  his  own  devising.  For  the  law  and 
its  consequences,  he  is  not  responsible;  he  is  only 
responsible  for  the  truthful  observance  of  that  oath 
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which  he  has  voluntarily  and  deliberately  taken — to 
find  a  verdict  according  to  the  facts.  But  if  that 
same  confusion  of  logic,  which  leads  to  these  strange 
conclusions  as  to  his  duty,  prevent  him  from  seeing 
this  distinction,  then  let  him  act  on  his  vaunted  plea 
of  conscience,  '  like  an  honest  man — and  refuse  to 
serve  as  a  juror,  whatever  be  the  consequences. 
Though  men  should  deem  such  an  individual  griev- 
ously mistaken,  they  would  respect  him.  A  really 
scrupulous  conscience  will  submit  to  any  thing  rather 
than  violate  its  dictates;  and  here  the  remedy  is 
plain.  If  it  be  said  that  such  a  course  would  not  be 
pleasant^  we  reply  —  perhaps  not ;  but,  then,  con- 
science has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pleasant  Doubt- 
less ft;  is  not  pleasant  to  the  j  uror  to  violate  his  oath ; 
and  we  should  hope,  that,  if  he  reflects,  he  will  think 
it  still  more  unpleasant  to  do  this,  than  to  bear  the 
penalties  of  refusing  to  serve,  whatever  they  may  be. 
If,  in  an  alternative  so  simple,  and  so  readily  sug- 
gested by  a  really  scrupulous  conscience,  he  prefers 
the  violation  of  his  oath,  men  will  deem,  and  justly, 
his  professed  conscientiousness  a  mere  pretence.  Con- 
science never  thus  juggles  with  itself.  —  If  in  any 
respects  the  law  be  really  too  severe,  let  us  endea- 
vour, by  all  constitutional  means,  to  provide  a  prompt 
remedy;  but  while  it  is  law,  let  us  not  say  one  syl- 
lable in  favour  of  a  practice,  which,  under  a  false  plea 
of  conscience,  is  itself  a  flagrant  crime  against  God  and 
man  ;  which  operates  as  a  premium  upon  all  crime,  by 
leaving  its  punishment  uncertain ;  which,  in  effect, 
transforms  €ach  juror  into  lawgiver  and  judge,  and 
subjects  the  decrees  of  the  general  will  to  the  caprice 
of  the  individual.  To  borrow  an  eloquent  passage 
inserted  some  years  ago  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,' 
*  Vainly  would  the  eleven  half-starved  jurors  of  the 
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old  school  object  to  take  advantage  of  the  general 
form  in  which  their  verdict  was  returnable,  in  order 
to  falsify  their  answer  on  the  only  points  upon  which 
they  knew  their  country  ever  asked  their  opinion, 
and  over  which  alone  it  intended  to  intrust  them  with 
its  power.  In  respect  of  every  thing  beyond  those 
points,  they  have  no  more  right  to  condemn  or  to 
acquit  than  a  stranger  in  the  street.  Notwithstand- 
ing aU  this,  A.  has  resolved  never  to  bring  in  felo-de- 
se  on  suicide.  B.  will  never  bring  in  guilty  on  a  duel. 
C.  cannot  agree  to  convict  under  the  game  laws.  D. 
objects  to  capital  punishments  in  forgery ;  E.  to  the 
number  of  shillings  at  which  larceny  rates  the  worth 
of  the  life  of  man.  F.  has  compassion  for  the  con- 
cealment of  the  birth  of  a  bastard  child ;  G.  for  the 
administering  medicine  to  procure  abortion.  H.  be- 
longs to  a  club  who  have  agreed  that  they  never  will 
set  aside  a  modus,  or  consent  to  turn  out,  what  the 
clergy-hater,  or  rather  the  tithe-hater,  calls  the  black 
slug,  to  riot  over  an  acre  of  English  land.  K.  feels 
that  the  right  of  an  heir-at-law,  or  of  children,  to 
succeed  to  the  family  estate,  is  a  natural  right,  and 
his  sense  of  justice  will  not  let  him  support  a  will  by 
which  they  are  disinherited ;  L.,  on  the  other  hand, 
believes  that  the  will  of  the  testator  or  founder  im- 
poses a  sacred  obligation ;  his  conscience,  accordingly, 
will  not  allow  him,  on  the  ground  of  some  technical 
objection,  to  be  a  party  to  setting  aside  an  instrument 
in  which  that  intention  is  conveyed.  These  diver- 
sities contain  but  a  minute  fraction  of  the  discord  and 
enormities  which  must  attend  the  successful  delivery 
of  the  doctrine,  that  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  the 
formality  of  an  oath,  are  "carnal  ordinances" — dust 
in  the  scales  of  pure  and  essential  justice.  An  open 
usurpation  of  this  nature,  of  the  greatest  of  all  rights 
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reserved  by  society  to  its  le^slature,  is  a  much  more 
dangerous  "encroachment"  on  national  authority,  on 
the  part  of  every  petty  juryman  who  commits  it,  than 
our  ancestors  had  ever  occasion  to  contend  against, 
under  the  class  of  arbitrary  treasons.'  * 

Should  the  present  disposition  to  leniency,  in  the 
provisions  of  penal  law,  be  accompanied  at  the  same 
time  by  an  indisposition,  from  the  same  miscalcu- 
lating humanity,  to  give  honest  eflfect  even  to  these 
mitigated  provisions,  there  will  be  reason  to  fear  lest 
the  nation  should  some  day  be  in  the  condition  of  the 
worthy  constable  and  beadle  of  Olney,  as  described 
in  one  of  the  most  humorous  of  Cowper's  pleasant 
letters,  in  which  he  shows  '  how  the  beadle  thrashed 
the  thief,  the  constable  the  beadle,  and  the  lady  the 
^^onstable;  and  how  the  thief  (thanks  to  the  red 
ochre)  was  the  only  person  concerned,  who  suffered 
nothing.' 

Another  obvious  reflection  is,  that  one  of  the  most 
effectual  modes  of  checking  crime  is  to  prevent  men 
from  tampering  with  their  conscience — by  restrict- 
ing, as  far  as  possible,  the  imputation  of  its  deeper 
guilt,  and  the  infliction  of  its  heavier  penalties,  to 
offences  which  are  instantly  pronounced  flagrant  vio- 
lations of  all  social  obligation,  by  the  consciences  of 
all  mankind ;  which  leave  no  doubt  of  their  nature, 
invite  no  casuistry  to  palliate  their  enormity,  and  en- 
list no  sympathy  with  their  commission,  or  pity  for 
their  punishment.  Incredible  is  the  mischief  that  is 
done  by  the  neglect  of  this  obvious  maxim.  Not 
only  are  all  notions  of  justice  in  the  minds  of  the 
common  people  shocked  and  confounded  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  offences  of  venial  character,  or  even  of  arbi- 

♦  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  liv.  Art  *  Rossi  on  Criminal  Law/ 
pp.  228,  229. 
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trary  definition,  treated  as  equally  heinous  with  those 
of  a  more  flagrant  nature,  and  subjected  to  similar 
severities;  not  only  are  the  prisons  crowded  with 
offenders  of  diflferent  degrees  of  turpitude,  who,  by 
their  mere  association  (as  is  always  the  case),  tend  to 
make  each  other  worse;  not  only  in  this  way  has 
many  a  man,  who  has  been  committed  for  a  com- 
parative trifle,  rapidly  passed  through  the  inter- 
vening stages  of  corruption,  and  come  out  of  prison 
prepared  for  crimes  of  a  deeper  dye ; — but  there  is  a 
mischief  of  a  yet  more  subtle  and  comprehensive 
kind  inflicted  by  such  a  condition  of  the  law,  and 
inflicted  before  the  man  has  ever  entered  the  walls  of 
a  prison  at  all.  It  consists  in  the  temptations  offered 
to  the  conscience  to  tamper  with  its  own  convictions, 
and  thus  gradually  to  debauch  itself.  OQce  let  a 
man  bring  himself  to  do  that  of  which  he  has  but  a 
dim  perception  of  its  being  wrong,  or  of  which  he 
doubts  whether  it  is  wrong  at  all,  nay,  which  he  be- 
lieves is  not  morally  wrong,  but  which  he  at  the  same 
time  knows  is  against  positive  statutes,  and  which  he 
therefore  does  clandestinely,  and  with  shame ;  and  he 
is  on  the  top  of  an  inclined  plane,  from  which  he  will 
probably  slide  to  the  very  bottom.  He  will  be  led, 
with  increasingly  fatal  facility,  to  do  other  things,  the 
turpitude  of  which  he  can  never  pretend  to  doubt. 
Hence  the  extreme  inexpediency  of  enacting  laws 
which  make  crime  other  than  what  can  be  easily 
brought  home  to  the  understandings  and  conscience 
of  the  entire  community.  Some  such  arbitrary  de- 
finitions of  crime  there  must  be  in  the  laws  of  every 
country ;  but  in  every  wise  code  they  will  be  limited 
by  the  strictest  necessity ;  and  offences  of  this  kind 
will  be  widely  separated  from  those  of  a  more  heinous 
nature,  by  the  mode  of  treatment  and  the  character 
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of  the  penalties  attached  to  them.  If  we  would  keep 
the  general  conscience  in  a  healthy  state,  the  descent 
from  social  innocence  to  the  guilt  of  a  felon,  ought  to 
be  a  precipice,  not  an  easy  staircase ;  the  boundary 
between  the  two  should  be  the  high  mountain-fron- 
tier of  universal  morals  or  the  most  unquestionable 
propriety,  not  an  invisible  or  ill-defined  line.  It  is 
true  that  every  honest  and  enlightened  citizen  will 
think  himself  bound  to  obey  the  laws  of  his  coimtry, 
so  long  as  they  are  laws,  however  he  may  doubt  their 
expediency,  or  struggle  for  their  repeal.  There  are 
only  two  cases  in  which  he  will  sufier  himself  to  de- 
part from  this  principle,  whether  the  law  be  a  purely 
arbitrary  prohibition,  founded  on  views  of  public 
convenience,  or  whether  it  commend  itself  at  once  to 
those  principles  of  our  common  nature,  which  are  in- 
volved in  all  systems  of  law,  and  are  the  basis  of 
them  aU.  One  is,  where  the  law  demands  of  him 
something  which  he  conscientiously  believes  is  for- 
bidden him  by  a  yet  higher  law,  and  then  he  will 
patiently  suffer  the  penalty  of  his  disobedience ;  the 
other,  when  the  Voice  of  universal  custom  has  already 
consigned  a  law  to  oblivion,  without  signifying,  by 
the  usual  methods,  its  formal  repeal.  * 

But  though  these  are  the  only  two  cases  in  which 
the  truly  enlightened  and  rigidly  upright  citizen  will 
allow  his  conscience  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of 
obejdng  a  law,  there  are  multitudes  of  men  who  are 
neither  enlightened  nor  rigidly  upright,  and  to  whom 
an  enactment,  the  justice  or  propriety  of  which  they 

♦  Of  these  laws,  by  the  way,  of  which  there  are  in  our  own 
Statute  Book,  and  in  that  of  every  country,  many  examples — laws 
which  have  been  buried  for  centuries,  and  which  no  one  thinks  of 
either  obeying  or  reviving — all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  sooner 
they  are  erased  the  better. 
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cannot  perceive,  aflPords  just  that  opportunity  of 
juggling  with  conscience,  which  necessarily  ends  in 
corrupting  it. 

Hence  the  deep  wrongs,  which  for  so  many  years 
the  absurdities  and  iniquities  of  our  anomalous  game 
laws  and  revenue  laws  inflicted  on  the  nation ;  not 
only  inasmuch  as  the  latter  have  made  criminals  of 
many  men,  who,  under  a  better  system,  would  never 
have  been  such ;  not  only  as  the  former  have  visited 
the  real  oflfences  they  forebade  by  disproportionate 
penalties,  besides  maldng  other  fantastical  offences  of 
their  own ;  not  merely  because  both  have  shocked  all 
reason  and  offended  all  prejudice ;  not  merely  because 
they  have  converted,  what,  if  they  had  been  tem- 
perately framed  and  administered,  might  have  become 
a  consciousness  of  wrong-doing,  into  a  feeling  of  jus- 
tifiable resistance  to  intolerable  oppression ;  not  merely 
because  they  have  inspired  pity  for  offenders,  and 
quenched  all  sense  of  their  guilt  in  compassion  for 
their  sufferings; — but  they  have  operated  still  more 
fatally — by  indoctrinating  thousands  in  the  *  first 
easy  lessons*  of  a  sophistical  morality,  and  instructing 
them  how  to  graduate  in  crime.  Hence  have  those 
laws  been  so  fruitful  a  source  of  crimes  far  more 
atrocious  than  those  they  prohibited ;  and  nursed  and 
trained  the  poacher  and  smuggler  into  the  thief, 
the  burglar,  and  the  murderer. 

It  were,  indeed,  most  unjust  to  deny  that  much  has 
been  done  by  the  legislature  of  late  years  to  revise 
these  and  other  laws ;  but  it  would  be  equally  ridi- 
culous to  deny  that  much  still  remains  to  be  done. 
We  acknowledge,  however,  that  we  anticipate  the  cor- 
rection of  the  principal  evils  which  flow  from  the 
sources  of  crime  now  in  question,  rather  from  the 
indirect  influence  of  certain  recent  acts,  which  do  not 
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immediately  respect  crime  at  all,  than  from  any  direct 
efforts  of  legislation.  The  abuses  of  our  game  laws 
and  our  revenue  laws,  in  particular,  will  soon  be 
practically  corrected  by  the  influence  of  *  free  trade ; ' 
— one  of  the  advantages  of  that  great  social  revolu- 
tion, probably  the  least  thought  of,  but  not,  in  our 
judgment,  the  least  important. 

While  we  assuredly  never  had  any  fears,  and  still 
have  none,  lest,  with  such  a  population  as  ours,  any 
land  in  England  should  go  out  of  cultivation,  we  do 
anticipate,  as  an  ultimate  effect  of  the  repeal  of 
the  com  laws,  that  the  importation  of  foreign  com 
will  be  sufficient  to  alter  in  many  respects  the  relations 
between  the  landholder  and  the  tenant ;  and  will  so 
far  affect  the  market,  as  on  the  one  hand  to  render  the 
former  anxious  that  the  latter  should  have  every  in- 
ducement to  offer  as  large  a  rent  as  he  can,  and 
therefore  every  facility  for  growing  as  much  corn 
as  he  can ;  and,  on  the  other,  will  oblige  the  tenant 
to  insist  on  reducing  the  risks  of  farming,  by  re- 
moving the  waste  and  uncertainty  incident  to  excess 
of  game.  The  preservation  of  game  on  all  land  which 
will  jdeld  something  better,  instead  of  being  with  the 
country  gentleman  the  passion  it  has  been,  wiU  by 
and  by  be  confined  within  very  moderate  limits.  It 
will  be  as  secondary  an  object  with  him  in  arrangmg 
with  his  tenants  (no  longer  so  compliant  as  formerly), 
as  it  will  be  to  dictate  to  them  how  they  shall  dispose 
of  their  votes.  As  a  consequence,  it  will  come  to 
pass  that  in  every  agricultural  district  hares  and 
rabbits,  pheasantsand  partridges,  will  be  freelyknocked 
on  the  head  whenever  the  farmer  pleases ;  he  will  so 
please  whenever  he  meets  with  them ;  and  they  wiU 
ultimately  become  too  few  to  reward  the  labours  and 
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the  danger  of  the  poacher.     But  this,  we  admit,  will 
be  the  work  of  time.   . 

Free  trade  will  have  the  same  effect,  and  is  already 
producing  it,  in  relation  to  smuggling.  When  the 
sole  object  of  a  tax  on  foreign  commodities  is  revenue, 
not  protection,  that  tax  will  be  such  in  amount,  and 
upon  such  articles,  as  will  render  smuggling  for  the 
most  part  an  unprofitable  speculation. 

If  free  trade  realises  only  half  of  the  direct  benefits 
which  have  been  anticipated  from  it,  it  may  justly 
claim  the  gratitude  of  mankind;  but,  whether  it 
realises  them  or  not,  it  may  be  safely  predicted,  that 
in  its  indirect  moral  effects  it  wlU  be  viewed,  in  the 
sober  calculation  of  posterity,  as  not  less  worthy  of 
their  admiration.  And  among  those  moral  effects, 
second  only  to  the  diminished  chances  of  war,  which 
it  certainly  promises  us,  may  be  accounted  the  virtual 
abolition  of  many  laws,  the  operation  of  which  has 
been  the  fruitful  source  of  many  of  the  worst  crimes. 
A  bad  political  economy  indeed  has  been,  directly  and 
indirectly,  the  cause  of  half  the  crimes  of  Europe; 
it  has  been  fertile  in  those  worst  of  laws,  as  Burke 
styles  them,  which  have  *  a  trivial  object  and  severe 
sanctions.' 

But  while  so  large  a  class  of  incentives  to  crime, 
and  first  occasions  of  it,  will  be  removed  by  free  trade, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  much  may  be  done  by  posi- 
tive legislative  effort  for  the  same  object,  even  in  the 
directions  in  which  free  trade  will  operate,  and,  still 
more,  where  it  will  not.  That  government  will  deserve 
well  of  the  country,  which  shall  revise  our  laws  with 
relation  to  this  end,  restricting  aU  heavier  penalties, 
and  attendant  infamy  and  degradatiop,  to  offences 
about  which  the  population  cannot  have  the  shadow 
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of  a  doubt,  and  the  enormity  of  which  no  sophistry 
or  casuistry  can  disguise.* 

*  It  is  curious  to  see  the  partialities  of  our  law.  If  it  sometimes 
treats  comparatively  light  offences  with  the  formalitj  and  severitj 
which  should  belong  to  deeper  guilt,  it  occasionally  varies  its 
absurdities,  by  inflicting,  for  some  flagrant  outrage,  a  merely 
nominal  chastisement  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  read  in 
the  papers  an  account  of  some  peculiarly  wanton,  barbarous  wrong, 
and  when  the  injured  parties,  unable  or  unwilling  themselves  to 
prosecute,  beg  that  the  case  may  be  summarily  disposed  of,  the 
worthy  magistrate  imposes  his  paltry  penalty,  with  a  declaration 
(we  have  no  doubt  sincere)  of  his  deep  regret  that  it  is  out  of  his 
power  to  visit  an  offence  so  outrageous  with  a  more  suitable  inflic- 
tion I  Surely  it  is  time  that  something  effectual  should  be  attempted 
in  such  cases;  in  which  the  power  of  the  magistrate  being  so 
limited,  and  the  difficulties,  expenses,  and  uncertainty  of  suit  or 
prosecution  (if  the  offender  be  not  summarily  convicted)  being  so 
great,  there  is  in  effect  no  sufficient  protection  to  society,  and  no 
sufficient  preventive  of  crime.  Some  flagrant  instances  of  this 
nature  were  recently  detailed  in  the  'Times'  newspaper,  accom-: 
panied  by  some  very  cogent  articles  on  the  defective  state  of  the 
law  in  this  respect ;  for  which  the  public  are  deeply  indebted  to 
that  powerful  journal  Indeed,  considering  the  frequent  and  meri- 
torious labours  of  the  press  generally  on  this  subject,  it  is  astonish- 
ing that  something  ha^  not  been  attempted  in  the  way  of  remedy. 
We  are  of  course  aware  of  that  sound  maxim  of  legislation,  in- 
sisted on  by  all  great  writers  on  the  subject,  from  the  time  of 
Aristotle  downwards,  that  the  more  definite  the  law  itself,  and  the 
less  that  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  administrator,  the  better. 
But  when  the  infliction  of  a  petty  fine,  or  nothinffy  is  the  only 
alternative  in  the  case  of  some  wanton,  barefaced,  undeniable 
wrong,  for  which  hardly  any  fine  can  be  an  adequate  compensa- 
tion to  society,  no  harm  surely'is  likely  to  arise  fit)m  allowing  the 
magistrate,  in  such  flagrant  cases,  to  consult  (say  with  two  of  his 
brethren) ;  and,  in  the  event  of  their  concurrent  judgment,  to  inflict^: 
in  the  exercise  of  a  still  limited  discretion,  a  fine  very  much  higher 
than  the  usual  amount,  with  imprisonment  in  default  of  payment. 
If  some  such  plan  were  adopted,  we  do  not  apprehend  any  ill 
results  from  it,  at  all  comparable  with  the  evils  it  would  remedy ; 
and  we  should  henceforth  hear  very  little  of  the  detestable  brutal- 
ities and  capriccios  by  which  some  fools,  who  have  more  money 
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It  has  been  sometimes  lamented,  that  there  are  no 
means  of  dealmg  eflPectually  with  very  juvenile  oflFen- 

than  wit,  and  more  vice  than  either,  sometimes  not  merelj  dis- 
grace themselves  and  their  country,  but  do  infinitely  greater  mis- 
chief, by  rotting  all  confidence  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
fostering  the  enmity  of  the  lower  orders  against  their  superiors. 
If  ever  there  was  a  period  when  '  even-handed  justice'  was  required 
to  walk  among  the  people,  it  is  now.  Wealth  and  rank  will 
always  have  their  privileges ;  but  that  of  buying  iniquities  cheap, 
ought  never  to  be  among  the  number.  If  they  will  purchase 
luxuries  of  this  nature,  for  which  poverty  cannot  afford  to  pay  at 
all,  they  should  be  compelled  to  purchase  them  ^tfanwM  prices, — 
For  many  offences  of  a  wanton  and  brutal  character,  we  must  con- 
fess, though  no  friends  to  the  frequent  infliction  of  corporal 
chastisement,  that,  in  our  judgment,  this  punishment  is  the  best 
that  could  be  administered.  Its  very  ignominy,  if  really  felt  by 
such  offenders,  is  no  just  bar  to  its  infliction.  Bather,  it  is  fit  that 
he  who  has  violated  all  shame,  should  be  punished  by  it.  But  this 
is  not  the  chief  consideration.  If  it  would  deter  others — and  we 
believe  that  no  motive  so  effectually  deters  from  crimes  of  baseness 
those  who  have  not  yet  lost  all  shame  by  their  commission,  as  the 
ignominy  of  the  punishment  annexed — the  end  of  the  legislator 
is  answered.  For  the  prevention  of  crime,  and  not  the  benefit  of 
the  offender,  is,  we  must  contend,  the  primary  object  of  all  penal 
I^alation. 

In  connexion  with  some  of  the  preceding  remarks,  it  may  be 
observed  generally,  that  the  greater  the  number  of  cases  which  can 
be  summarily  disposed  of,  provided  they  are  satisfactorily  disposed 
of,  the  better.  Something  must  be  done  to  abate  the  necessity 
of  that  everlasting  resort  to  imprisonment,  which  has  become  so 
great  a  nuisance,  and  which,  in  addition  to  other  ill  effects, 
must  seriously  impede  all  attempts  to  improve  prison  discipline. 
Criminals  are  needlessly  congregated  together — itself  a  fruitful 
source  of  crime;  offenders  of  various  degrees  of  turpitude  are 
brought  into  undesirable  contact ;  and  the  difificulty  of  effectually 
working  a  reformatory  process  is  increased.  We  must  carefully 
thin  our  crowded  prisons,  if  we  wish  any  seeds  of  wholesome  re- 
form to  grow  there.  Some  very  judicious  renmrks  on  the  mani- 
fold abuses  of  excessive  resort  to  imprisonment,  and  especially  for 
short  terms,  will  be  found  in  the  Inspectors'  Report,  just  published, 
pp.  xiii. — XV.     Some  of  the  details,  showing  the  absurd  prompti- 
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ders.  Parkhurst  Prison,  it  is  said,  does  not  take  any 
prisoners  under  sixteen.  No,  truly ;  and  it  were  to 
be  wished  that  none  ever  did.  We  desire  to  see  no 
formal  prison  discipline  instituted  for  infant  criminals. 
The  proper  remedy  for  all  fairly  presumable  juvenile 
obliquities  is — the  school;  or  if  the  youth  be  no 
longer  at  school,  yet  still  a  boy,  the  discipline  of  his 
masters  or  employers.  For  the  child,  the  school- 
master ought  to  be  magistrate,  judge,  jury,  tribunal 
— all  in  one.  We  do  not  say  that  there  may  not  be 
rare  cases  of  precocious  guilt,  which  may  require 
separate  consideration.  But  such  things  ought  not 
to  be  contemplated  as  probabilities^  nor  any  regular 
provision  made  for  them.  It  is  better  that  they  should 
be  associated  with  monstrosities  of  other  kinds.  When 
a  nation  deliberately  begins  to  make  provision  for 
infant  felons,  and  gravely  deals  with  them  by  the 
formalities  of  criminal  law,  it  may  depend  upon  it,  it 
is  fast  losing  sight  of  the  true  guaranties  of  national 

tude  with  which  this  universal  remedy  is  applied,  would  be  amus- 
ing, if  the  subject  w^re  not  so  profoundly  melancholy.  *  It  will  be 
observed,'  says  the  inspector,  ^  by  a  return  in  the  report  on  the 
prison  of  Edinburgh,  p.  2.,  that  two  respectable  young  women  have 
lately  been  sent  to  this  prison,  for  the  heinous  crime  of  beating  a 
carpet  at  a  wrong  hour  I '  He  may  well  add,  *  It  is  certainly  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  beating  of  carpets  at  times  and  in  situations 
which  would  disturb  the  inhabitants,  or  impede  public  traffic ;  but 
surely  this  might  be  accomplished  without  carrying  off  the  parties 
to  prison.'  The  culprits  are  often  as  diminutiye  as  the  offences. 
*  One  lad  (a  child  of  twelve  years  of  age)  was  committed  to  prison 
for  the  novel  offence  of  playing  a  game  called  '^  marbles,"  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  public ;'  two  others  of  about  the  same  age,  '  for 
pulling  some  beans  at  the  top  of  a  field  near  Newhaven;' — ^an 
offence,'  says  the  frank  and  sensible  Lord  Provost  Black,  <  of  which, 
when  I  was  a  boy,  I  was  more  than  once  guilty ;  and  if  the  same 
judgment  had  been  meted  to  me,  I  might  have  been  ruined  for 
life.' 
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security.  It  were  as  wise  to  rely  for  the  ordinary 
maintenance  of  the  peace  upon  military  law.  Prompt 
school  discipline,  and  its  appropriate  chastisement^ 
ought  to  be  securely  relied  upon  as  the  sufficient 
correctives  of  any  crime  which  a  child  may  be  sup- 
posed capable  of  committing.  To  put  him  to  prison, 
instead  of  to  school,  is  to  insure  his  becoming  the 
criminal  he  promises  to  be.* 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  only  effectual  preventive 
of  crime — the  influence  of  Education.  To  educate  the 
masses — to  reclaim  neglected  multitudes  from  that 
gross  ignorance,  and  with  it,  those  temptations  to  vice, 
in  which  they  are  involved,  and  to  bring  them  under 
the  influence  of  a  wholesome  intellectual  and  moral 
training,  is  the  great,  the  paramount  duty  of  the 
people  of  England. 

In  the  heat  of  the  recent  Education  Controversy, 
we  regret  to  have  sometimes  seen  the  proposition 
which  affirms  the  intimate  connexion  between  ig- 
norance and  crime,  and  which  a  few  years  ago  would 
have  been  received  as  incontrovertible,  almost  ques- 
tioned ;  —  at  all  events,  the  degree  of  dependence  of 
the  one  upon  the  other,  affirmed  to  have  been  grossly' 
exaggerated.  But  those  same  statistical  tables,  which 
appear  long  since  to  have  demonstrated  the  fact  in 
question,  still  remain  an  unanswerable  argument,  even 
if,  d  priori,  we  could  not  show  the  connexion  to  be 
inevitable. 

Some,  again,  seem  to  think,  that  a  point  is  gained 
by  saying  that  ignorance  is  not  so  much  the  cause  of 
crime  as  poverty  is ;  but  this  proves  nothing,  except 

*  Let  the  reader  ponder  the  examples  given  in  the  preceding 
note,  and  the  other  instances  furnished  in  the  pages  of  the  Inspec- 
tors' Report,  there  referred  to.  Thej  may  well  suggest  matter  of 
profitable  reflection  to  all. 

VOL.  n.  O  O 
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that  it  is  necessary  to  remove  two  causes  of  crime  in- 
stead of  one.  That  poverty  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
crime,  who  can  doubt  ?  But  it  is  not  less  true  that 
ignorance  is  so  also,  and  that  by  a  double  influence* 
She  is  *  twice  cursed;'  she  is  often  the  cause  of 
poverty ;  and  thus  indirectly  of  the  very  crimes  to 
which  poverty  leads,  as  well  as  of  those  of  which  she 
is  the  immediate  mother.  Even  looking  at  the  ele- 
ments of  secular  knowledge  alone,  who  can  say  — 
if  that  maxim  of  the  great  Bacon,  which  is  now  too 
trite  to  be  mentioned,  be  true  —  how  often  the  want 
of  them  circumscribes  the  sphere  of  the  individual's 
activity,  consequently  the  means  of  rendering  him- 
self useful  to  others,  and  therefore  the  means  of 
subsistence  ?  Who  can  doubt,  that  in  an  age,  and 
country  like  ours  —  where  some  acquaintance  with 
the  first  rudiments  of  knowledge  is  necessary  for  the 
proper  discharge  of  even  the  most  inconsiderable 
functions  —  not  to  know  how  to  read  and  write  is 
much  such  a  defect  as  the  loss  of  one  of  the  senses 
would  be  to  a  savage;  that,  in  the  competition  for 
employment,  he  who  possesses  that  knowledge,  cceteria 
paribus,  has  an  immense  advantage  over  him  who  is 
destitute  of  it ;  and  that  he  has  accordingly  a  far 
better  chance  of  escaping  from  the  temptations  to 
which  poverty  i8  exposed  ? 

We  admit,  however,  that  the  mere  possession  of 
this  knowledge,  and  even  of  much  more,  may  be  in 
itself  an  equivocal  benefit;  and  if  nothing  farther 
were  involved  in  its  possession,  we  should  doubt,  with 
some  recent  writers,  whether  any  infer^otce  in  favour 
of  the  benefits  of  such  knowledge  could  be  drawn 
from  the  prison  statistics,  which  so  elaborately  set 
forth  the  numbers  of  those  who  can  or  cannot  read 
and  write.  But,  in  fact,  the  possession  of  this  know- 
ledge is  merely  taken  as  an  index,  as  it  generally  may 
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be,  of  the  influences  which  have  been  at  woi^  in  the 
▼ery  process  of  imparting  it  —  an  indication  that, 
generally,  the  individual  possessing  it  has  been  to  some 
extent  €U  school.  Regarded  in  this  lights  the  fact  as- 
sumes a  new  importance ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  in  the  very  process  of  imparting  even  the 
elements  of  secular  knowledge  in  any  decently  con- 
ducted school,  there  is  much  that  necessarily  involves 
a  species  and  degree  of  moral  training,  which,  though 
of  but  secondaiy  worth  in  relation  to  a  preparation 
for  another  world,  is  of  vital  importance  in  relation  to 
this  —  the  formation,  in  fact,  of  certain  habits,  on  the 
presence  or  absence  of  which  the  character  of  a  really 
useful  or  useless  citizen  absolutely  depends.  It  is 
sometimes  said,  that  the  possession  of  the  mere 
dements  of  knowledge  has  no  connexion  with  crime. 
We  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  even  this  is  a 
fEtllacy,  by  showing  the  connexion  between  the  pos« 
session,  or  otherwise,  of  these  elements,  with  the 
chances  of  poverty.  But,  in  fact,  the  elements  in 
question  cannot  be  imparted,  without  much  more  being 
imparted  with  them  —  without  much  being  done  to 
form  that  character  with  which  a  political  society,  as 
such,  and  the  lawgiver,  as  providing  for  its  safety, 
have  to  do. 

Compare  for  one  instant  the  condition  of  a  boy,  who 
is  trained  in  the  elements  of  merely  secular  knowledge, 
from  seven  years  of  age  to  thirteen  or  fourteen,  with 
that  of  one  who  is  subjected  to  no  such  influences,  and 
see  what  will  be  the  probable  effect  on  society  of  the 
two  respectively.  The  former,  for  six  or  seven  years 
of  the  most  pliant  period  of  his  life,  must  repair  re- 
gularly to  the  scene  of  his  duties,  and  perform  them ; 
he  knows,  therefore,  that  there  are  duties  that  he  must 
perform,  and  he  early  associates  in  his  mind  his  well- 
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being  with  their  performance ;  he  must  repair  thither 
at  stated  hours  during  those  many  years,  and  he 
learns  the  necessity  of  punctuality  and  regularity ;  he 
is  disobedient,  and  is  chastised  —  or  obedient,  and 
is  rewarded ;  and  he  acquires  some  notion  at  least  of 
the  necessity  of  subordination  to  superiors,  and  that 
happiness  and  misery  depend  upon  it ;  he  is  idle,  and 
will  not  learn ;  he  is  punished,  and  he  finds  that  he 
must  —  that  self-will  and  self-indulgence  are  to  be 
mortified ;  he  tells  lies,  and  he  is  punished ;  and  he 
learns  the  value,  if  not  the  obligation,  of  truth ;  he 
pilfers,  and  is  punished,  and  he  learns  that  '  honesty 
is  the  best  policy ; '  he  meets  with  daily  difficulties  in 
his  lessons,  which  he  is  daily  compelled  to  grapple 
with,  and  he  acquires  the  virtues  of  industry,  pa- 
tience, and  perseverance.  We  will  suppose  that  he 
learns  nothing  more.  But,  viewed  merely  as  a  fu- 
ture citizen — the  light  in  which  we  are  now  regarding 
him  —  this  is  surely  much.  In  brief,  he  is  brought 
into  contact,  on  a  small  scale  and  among  his  equals 
in  years  and  understanding,  with  all  those  motives, 
and  all  those  influences,  which  ought  to  operate  upon 
him  in  the  greater  community  of  which  he  is  to  be  a 
member.  Only  compare  the  character  with  which 
(supposing  for  argument's  sake  that  he  is  brought 
under  no  other  training)  he  is  likely  to  enter  upon  life 
with  that  of  the  idle,  vacant  vagabond,  who  passes 
through  that  admirable  curriculum  which  commences 
with  chuck-farthing  at  seven,  and  ends,  probably,  in 
the  prison  at  fourteen ;  and  after  half  as  many  com- 
mittals between  that  age  and  thirty,  as  the  miserable 
wretch  numbers  years,  terminates,  as  likely  as  not,  at 
the  hulks,  or  on  the  gallows !  We  should  be  ashamed 
of  insulting  our  readers  by  pursuing  the  parallel, 
or  rather  the  divergence,  of  the  two  cases,  into  any 
further  detail. 
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We  know  it  may  be  said,  and  it  often  is  said, 
that  such  a  training,  let  it  be  ever  so  eflfectual,  does 
not  more  than  very  imperfectly  reach  the  conscience, 
and  that  it  therefore  insures  no  absolute  guarantee  for 
the  permanent  maintenance  and  uniform  exhibition  of 
any  moral  excellence ;  that  such  a  lad  as  we  have 
supposed  may  be  all  that  we  have  represented,  and 
yet  be,  as  a  moral  and  spiritual  being,  nothing  worth. 
We  grant  it :  we  grant  that,  to  the  individual  himself, 
viewed  in  relation  to  his  highest  destinies  and  sublime 
capacities — ^to  his  Immortal  and  Invisible  Governor — 
to  that  eternal  and  spiritual  empire,  of  which  each  will 
ultimately  find  himself  a  subject,  and  of  which  all 
political  government  is  so  feeble  an  image  that  the 
latter  ends  where  the  former  properly  begins,  —  the 
excellencies  which  will  constitute  a  useful  citizen  are 
of  very  secondary  value.  But  to  the  actual  existence 
and  well-being  of  a  political  community,  framed  only 
for  specific  objects,  and  limited  by  them,  they  become 
of  infinite  moment.  It  is  certainly  true  that  there 
is  no  absolute  security  for  the  development  of  a  con- 
sistent, stedfast,  uniform  virtue,  which  is  not  radicated 
in  conscience;  which  does  not  flow  from  a  purified 
condition  of  that  heart,  out  of  the  *good  treasure'  of 
which,  in  the  striking  language  of  the  Divine  legis- 
lator of  Christianity,  *  a  good  man  bringeth  forth  that 
which  is  good.'  But  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  ex- 
istence and  integrity  of  a  political  community  must  be 
dependent,  and  that  they  have,  in  point  of  fact,  been 
in  every  instance  dependent,  upon  social  virtues, 
which,  though  they  will  flow  most  infallibly,  and  be 
the  noblest  when  derived  from  that  sublimer  source, 
have  in  reality  had  an  origin  less  divine.  And  of  this, 
the  whole  history  of  the  world  affords  us  a  brief  and 
decisive  demonstration.     As  thus ;  —  no  community 
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can  exist  for  a  day,  in  wkich  the  great  majority  of  its 
members  do  not  perform  the  material  acts  of  duty 
(from  whatever  motives)  to  the  society  in  which  they 
Uve.  There  must  be  an  excess  of  the  honest  over  the 
dishonest  —  of  those  who  speak  truth  over  those  who 
tell  lies — of  those  who  pay  their  debts  over  those  who 
cheat  their  creditors  —  of  those  who  obey  laws  over 
those  who  break  them ;  since,  if  this  were  not  the 
case,  society  would  be  instantly  dissolved.  Now, 
while  such  societies  have  existed  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  under  all  religions,  false  and  ^rue,  thore 
has  perhaps  not  yet  been  one,  in  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  largest  charity,  the  majority  have  beai 
actuated  in  their  conduct  as  citizens,  by  the  sublimer 
motives  above  referred  to.  Where  the  religion  itself 
has  been  false,  we  are  at  once  driven  to  this  con- 
clusion ;  and  even  where  it  is  true,  we  are  compelled 
to  admit  it  as  the  ordinary  rule.  To  act  habitually 
from  religious  principle,  is  the  highest  style  of  hu- 
manity. To  be  a  useful  citizen  — at  least  not  to  be  a 
pernicious  one  —  rwt  to  be  a  criminal — is  about  the 
lowest ;  and  for  one  man  such  as  the  first,  every  so- 
ciety will  furnish  us  with  a  thousand  like  the  last. 

Are  we  supposed  to  imply,  by  all  this,  any  question 
of  the  infinite  superiority  of  religious  training  over 
that  which  involves  merely  the  development  of  the 
intellect,  and  the  first  rudiments  of  social  morality  ? 
By  no  means.  We  unfeignedly  believe  that  the  for- 
mer training  is  as  much  more  important  than  the 
other,  as  eternity  is  more  important  than  time ; 
and  the  truly  religious  man  a  higher  form  of  hu- 
manity than  the  merely  blameless  citizen :  we  also 
believe  that  he  who  looks  most  to  the  future  world 
will  best  play  his  part  in  this :  that,  as  Aristotle  has 
long  since  observed,   he   who  is  really  the  ayadis 
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AiA^TTf^  will  also  be  the  highest  type  of  the  <nrot#Sa!'of 
3roXiV>3^.  Yet,  true  though  this  be,  woe  to  that  com- 
munity in  which  the  ^  good  citizens'  do  not  &x  out- 
number those  who  are,  in  this  highest  sense,  the  ^good 
men !' 

Since,  as  already  shown,  that  species  and  degree 
of  social  worth  by  which  every  political  community 
must  subsist,  and  without  which  it  cannot,  are  and 
«7er  have  been  much  more  widely  difiused  than  reli- 
gious principle  (being  in  fact  the  product  of  a  thou- 
sand very  mixed  influences,  of  which  a  laudable 
regard  for  reputation,  and  those  habits  which  result 
from  early  discipUne,  are  among  the  most  pregnant 
and  important);  and  since  it  is  the  sole  object  of 
society,  as  such^  to  secure  certain  modes  of  conduct, 
without  taking  cognisance  of  the  interior  motives 
from  which  they  spring,  nothing  which  tends  to  form 
and  maintain  this  lower  style  of  virtue  can  be  other- 
wise than  most  important.  For  this  reason,  that  con- 
fessedly incomplete  education  which  simply  involves 
the  elements  of  knowledge,  and  the  moral  habits 
necessarily  developed  and  cherished  in  the  process  of 
imparting  them,  is  eminently  favourable  to  the  con- 
servation of  society,  and  the  suppression  of  vice  and 
crime ;  nor  can  we  admit  for  a  moment  the  conclusion^ 
that  the  system  which  gives  no  more  (though,  in  other 
and  appropriate  modes,  more  aught  to  be  given),  gives, 
as  is  sometimes  rashly  said,  little  or  nothing.  Viewed 
in  relation  to  the  ultimate  destinies  of  man,  and  to 
eternity,  such  knowledge  and  such  habits  only  enter 
as  infinitesimals  into  the  calculation ;  viewed  in  rela- 
tion to  a  political  community,  organised  for  specific 
ends  and  limited  to  their  attainment,  they  become  of 
infinite  moment.  Now,  we  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  a  deoendy  conducted  school  in  the  empire,  under 
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whatsoever  religious  sect  or  party,  in  which  those 
elements  of  knowledge  are  not  imparted,  and  those 
habits  of  social  morality  inculcated,  which  tend  to  the 
amelioration  of  society,  and  to  form  the  character  of 
worthy  and  useful  citizens ;  though  there  may  be,  and 
are,  infinite  diversities  of  views  entertained  as  to  the 
precise  shade  of  orthodoxy  which  will  most  infallibly 
take  a  man  to  heaven. 

By  what  combinations  of  effort,  or  under  what  con- 
ditions, the  universally  acknowledged  wants  of  large 
masses  of  the  population  may  be  supplied,  is  foreign 
to  the  purpose  of  the  present  article.  Let  but  the 
nation  be  roused  to  a  proper  perception  of  its  over- 
whelming importance,  and  it  will  be  done — for  then 
it  will  be  seen,  that  it  rnvst  be  done.  Yet,  as  the 
modes  in  which  the  task  may  be  most  profitably  at- 
tempted have  been  so  recently  the  subject  of  agitation 
from  one  end  of  England  to  the  other — of  agitation, 
which  probably  will  be  renewed  in  the  course  of  future 
sessions  of  Parliament  —  we  cannot  discharge  our 
conscience,  without  briefly  recording  our  views  upon 
the  subject ;  not,  we  trust,  with  the  bitterness  of  eager 
controvertists  —  for  we  feel  assured  that  the  great 
bulk  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  all  Government  in- 
terference in  this  matter,  are  as  sincerely  intent  upon 
the  great  object  (and  have  proved  it)  as  those  who 
plead  for  it — but  in  the  form  of  amicable  discussion. 
Public  opinion  on  this  subject  is  still  a-making  in 
England;  and  we  are  simply  anxious,  in  common 
with  so  many  excellent  men  on  both  sides,  to  con- 
tribute what  we  can  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  a 
sound  judgment. 

Of  the  two  important  questions.  Has  the  Govern- 
ment the  right  to  interfere  in  the  matter  of  education  ? 
and  is  it  possible  for  it  to  interfere  in  a  country  reli- 
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giously  conditioned  as  our  own  ? — the  former  would 
have  been  answered  only  in  one  way  half  a  century 
ago.  The  affirmative  is  now  met  by  an  assertion  — 
not  indeed  absolutely  new  to  the  world  (for  some  few 
maintained  it  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  their 
opinions  elicited  some  remarks  in  the  *  Edinburgh 
Review'*),  but  never  before  so  vigorously  or  so  exten* 
sively  supported — that  Government  is  not  at  liberty 
to  do  any  thing  at  all  in  the  matter. 

On  this  principle,  it  is  proposed  to  offer  two  or 
three  remarks ;  merely  premising,  what  will  be  here- 
after more  fully  considered,  that  if  a  system  of  educa- 
tion be  national,  therefore  supported  by  public  money, 
and  professedly  constructed  for  the  benefit  of  all,  then 
it  must  be,  as  well  as  profess  to  be,  capable  of  univer- 
sal application,  and  administered  in  a  spirit  of  rigid 
impartiaUty. 

The  negative  in  the  above  question  is  chiefly  main- 
tained by  a  portion  of  the  dissenters;  and  nothing 
shall  betray  us  into  the  unfairness  of  denying,  that 
among  them  there  are  many  entitled  to  all  respect. 
It  at  the  same  time  consists  with  our  knowledge,  that 
among  dissenters  are  many  others  equally  entitled  to 
our  respect,  who  do  not  sympathise  with  this  extreme 
view ;  nor  till  very  recently  was  such  a  principle  con- 
tended for  by  any  of  them.f 

*  Vol.  xxxiv.  p.  233,  et  seg, 

f  One  of  their  most  powerful  and  original  thinkers,  John 
Foster,  even  favours  a  compulsorj  system  of  popular  education ; 
and  thus  disposes  of  the  objection,  that  it  is  an  infringement  on  the 
rights  of  parents.  *  It  is  here  confidently  presumed,  that  any  man 
who  looks,  in  the  right  state  of  his  senses,  at  the  manner  in  which 
the  children  are  still  brought  up  in  many  parts  of  the  land,  will 
hear  with  contempt  any  hypocritical  protest  against^  so  much 
interference  with  the  discretion,  the  liberty  of  parents ;  the  discre- 
tion, the  liberty,  forsooth,  of  bringing  up  their  children  a  nuisance 
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That  Government  has  no  right  in  this  country  to 
determine  the  rdigious  education  of  the  people,  is 
acknowledged  on  all  hands ;  our  principles  of  univer- 
sal religious  freedom  are  plainly  inconsirtent  with  such 
pretensions,  and  cannot  stand  with  them.  But,  that 
it  is  wrong  for  Government  to  aid  the  education  of 
the  people  in  those  species  of  k:nowledge  which  are 
essential  to  serviceable  citizenship,  and  those  eleroen- 
tary  morals,  which  all  religionists  alike  acknowledge, 
is  another  matter. 

Admitting,  then,  that  religion  is  an  essential  element 
in  the  complete  education  of  the  whole  man,  but  that 
Government  cannot  determine  what  it  is  to  be,  has 
the  State  the  right  to  interfere  (supposing  it  can  eflec- 
tually  interfere)  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
acquisition  of  those  elements  of  knowledge  and  sodal 
morals,  and,  above  all,  the  formation  of  those  habiiSy 
with  which,  whatever  may  be  his  religion^  we  see,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  a  man  may  be  a  useful  citizen, 
and  without  which  (whatever  his  pretensions  to 
religion)  we  see  he  can  be  none  ? 

Whether  the  State  has  this  right  in  the  abstract, 
would  seem  to  admit  only  of  an  answer  in  the  affirm- 
ative,  if  we  look  at  the  precise  end  of  all  political 
government.  That  very  end  is  to  secure,  on  the  part 
of  each  citizen,  such  fulfilment  of  Ids  social  obliga. 
tions  towards  his  fellow  citizens,  as  is  consistent  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  social  union.  Now,  to  bring 
up  a  family  so  as  not  to  be  a  plague  and  nuisance  to 
the  rest  of  the  community,  is  one,  and  assuredly  one 
of  the  most  important,  of  these  obligations ;  and  one, 

on  the  face  of  the  earth.' — Foster  on  Papular  Iffnortmce*  We 
gire  the  passage,  not  as  pleading  for  compalsorj  education  in  thia 
country,  but  as  showing  what  a  staunch  dissenter,  and  even  a 
democrat,  maj  consistentlj  thidk  on  this  matter. 
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of  which  the  extensive  neglect  must  lead  to  the  dis* 
solution  of  society.  It  must,  then,  surely  be  compe* 
tent  for  the  Government,  if  these  obligations,  either 
from  wilfulness  are  not,  or  from  poverty  can  not  be, 
fulfilled  by  an  extensive  class  of  the  people,  to  provide 
for  their  performance.  This,  it  is  admitted,  involves 
the  right,  when  necessary,  to  render  education  com- 
pulsory ;  for  this,  in  the  given  case,  is  only  saying, 
that,  being  charged  with  the  conservation  of  the  social 
union,  the  means  which  are  direcUy  involved  in  the 
attainment  of  that  end,  are  within  the  legitimate 
sphere  of  Government.  It  is  true,  however,  that  it 
may  be  neither  necessary  nor  expedient  for  Govern- 
ment always  to  do  all,  that,  under  other  circum- 
stances, it  may  have  a  rightto  do — that  is,  the  people 
themselves  may  render  the  exercise  of  the  right  super- 
fluous. And  a  country  is  to  be  felicitated  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  really  qualified,  by  its  habits  of  self- 
government,  to  relieve  the  State  of  what  may  otherwise 
be  among  its  duties.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  deny 
the  right  of  Government  interference  in  this  matter, 
in  any  and  all  cases,  the  following  paradoxical  conse- 
quences seem  to  be  inevitable:— 

1 .  The  denial  of  this  right  implies,  that  any  man 
is  entitled,  if  he  pleases,  to  b^et  a  family  of  half  a 
score  of  children,  and  bring  them  up,  not  simply  in  an 
erroneous  creed,  — for  that  right  is  admitted,  and  all 
see,  in  fact,  that  an  erroneous  creed  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  a  citizen, — but 
in  the  ignorance  which  must  make  them  useless,  and 
in  the  vice  which  must  make  them  pernicious,  in  that 
very  capacity;  imposing  them  as  a  burden  and  a 
plague  on  the  rest  of  the  community — to  be  supported 
as  paupers,  or  to  be  imprisoned  and  punished  as  cri- 
minals.    Not  a  few,  we  imagine,  of  the  honest  and 
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industrious  members  of  society  would  exclaim,  *  Really, 
we  have  entered  into  no  such  compact  as  this ;  ^we 
have  not  pledged  ourselves  to  the  unlimited  support 
of,  nor  to  bear  unlimited  injuries  flom,  our  fellow 
citizens.  They  owe  to  us,  and  we  owe  to  them,  cer- 
tain obligations ;  and  if  so,  it  implies  a  right  of  some 
interference,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  to  insure  the 
fulfilment  of  such  obligations ;  though  in  many  cases 
it  be  not  thought  expedient  or  necessary  to  resort 
to  it/ 

2.  The  denial  of  this  right  implies,  that  a  duty, 
which  all  must  admit  to  be  among  their  social  obli- 
gations, and  even  among  the  most  important  of  them 
— that  of  training  the  masses  of  the  population  in 
some  capacity  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  common 
duties  of  citizenship — is  to  be  entirely  imposed  on 
those  who  happen  to  be  willing  to  undertake  it ;  that 
a  very  onerous  burden  which  the  whole  community 
is  equally  concerned  in  sustaining,  instead  of  being 
borne  by  all  classes,  shall  fall  only  on  the  benevolent; 
while  the  selfish — often  among  the  richest — wholly 
escape.  Even  if  the  voluntary  system  of  education 
were  equal  to  this  burden  without  having  its  back 
broken,  it  would  be  unjust  to  throw  a  common  duty 
solely  on  those  members  of  society  who  choose  to  per- 
form it ;  while,  if  it  be  not  equal  to  the  task,  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  to  maintain  the  right  to  tax  for  this 
object,  unless  it  be  said  that  the  matter  may  be  left 
uncared  for. 

'  3.  The  denial  of  this  right  implies,  that  if  there  be 
any  country,  or  any  part  of  any  country,  in  which, 
from  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  the  poor, 
from  their  poverty,  cannot,  and  the  rich,  from  their 
apathy,  will  not,  adequately  provide  for  the  training 
of  the  masses  of  the  population,  nevertheless  these 
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last  ^endure  no  wrong,  and  have  no  cause  of  complaint ; 
their  ignorance  and  their  misery  give  them  no  claims 
upon  society,  in  virtue  of  their  forming  an  integral 
part  of  it,  to  receive  instruction  in  those  very  obliga- 
tions, which  the  society,  as  such,  expects  every  member 
of  it  to  fulfil. 

4.  It  further  follows  from  this  denial,  that  Govern* 
ment  has  the  power  to  punish  for  crime,  without 
being  permitted  to  take  the  most  obvious  and  reason- 
able means  to  prevent  it.  This  appears  to  us  a  most 
curious  paradox.  As  we  once  heard  Mr.  Macaulay 
powerfully  but  briefly  put  it,  '  We  hold,  that  whoever 
has  the  right  to  hang,  has  the  right  to  educate;' — 
that  is,  up  to  the  point  which  will  probably  obviate 
the  unpleasant  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  said 
hanging.  Or,  as  Mr.  Spedding  argues  no  less  con- 
clusively with  those  who  would  object  to  hanging 
under  any  circumstances,  *  If  society  is  not  to  blame 
for  having  so  many  ruffians  in  its  bosom,  it  is  to 
blame  for  over-relaxing  its  penal  code.  The  failure 
of  all  humane  punishments  will  drive  society  at  last 
upon  the  conviction,  that  there  is  no  hope  for  a  civil- 
ised state,  but  in  training  up  the  lowest  of  its  people 
to  be  friends  instead  of  foes.' 

If  it  be  said  that  there  are  other  things,  for  ex-* 
ample  religion,  of  yet  higher  benefit  to  society,  which 
it  is  acknowledged  society  cannot  secure;  we  reply, 
we  are  speaking  of  society  as  such^  and  of  men  as 
citizens — of  the  security  for  the  conditions  which  are 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  one,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  character  of  the  other,  according  to 
any  theory  of  society.  That  a  man  should  be  a 
Christian,  and,  if  so.  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  and 
so  forth,  is  not  essential  to  a  community — equally 
blameless  citizens  are  to  be  found  among  all  religion- 
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ists :  bat  that  he  should  be  capable  of  using  his  fa^ 
culties  and  his  fingers,  of  understanding  his  social 
duties  and  obligations,  possessed  of  the  habits  of 
honesty,  industry,  and  fidelity: — these  things  are 
essential  to  his  character  as  a  good  citizen. 

The  abstract  right  in  question,  then,  we  hold  to  be 
a  tenable  principle ;  but  whether  it  be  expedient  to 
render  that  degree  and  kind  of  education  which  Go- 
vernment may  thus  insist  upon,  compulsory,  is  another 
question ;  as  well  as  within  what  limits,  if  it  interfere 
at  all,  it  should  carry  that  interference. 

The  admission  of  this  right  does  not,  as  some  seem 
to  argue,  involve  as  a  consequence  that  it  shall  be 
acted  upon  to  its  uttermost  extent,  and  to  the  ex- 
clu^on  of  all  supplementary  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  people  themselves.  Take  an  analogous  instance. 
England  has  a  poor-law — and  some  such  law,  more 
or  less,  all  will  admit  to  be  necessary.  But  it  is  not 
pushed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  any  other 
efforts  useless  or  impossible;  nor  does  it  work  in- 
harmoniously  with  any  such  efforts.  Probably  the 
sum  total  annually  raised  by  private  beneficence,  in 
this  great  empire,  equals  that  raised  by  the  poor  rates 
— but  both  together  are  not  found  more  than  equal, 
or  even  equal,  to  our  necessities. 

In  a  country  in  the  economic  condition  of  our 
own,  most  would  agree  that  it  is  not  expedient  to 
render  education  compulsory ;  it  is  possible  even  to 
conceive  of  a  social  state,  in  which  it  would  be  best 
for  a  government  to  do  nothing  at  all ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  may  be  countries  in  which  com- 
pulsion would  be  desirable,  and  even  necessary. 

In  our  own  country,  few  will  deny  that  Govern- 
ment should  interpose,  not  only  with  rigid  impar- 
tiality, but  to  a  very  limited  extent ;  and  rather,  as 
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Mr.  Macanlay  said,  in  his  speech  on  the  Education 
question,  in  aid  of  voluntary  effort  where  it  is  inade- 
qoate^  and  as  a  stimulus  to  it  where  it  is  deficient, 
than  with  any  idea  of  fully  supplying  its  place.  If 
we  could  contemplate  with  Mr.  Bainea  (for  whose 
abilities,,  honesty,  and  public  spirit,  however  much 
we  may  differ  from  him  on  this  subject,  we  entertain 
the  sincerest  respect),  the  probability  of  the  adoption 
of  a  system  of  all  but  unlimited  costliness,  investing 
Government  with  dangerous  patronage,  and  inviting 
the  people  to  a  corrupt  subserviency  —  ruining  the 
spirit  of  independence,  and  cramping  all  voluntary 
effort — we  should  share  in  his  apprehensions  of  its 
disastrous  results,  and  deprecate  it  as  strongly  as  he 
can  do.  But,  if  the  system  be  merely  in  aid  of  vo» 
luntary  effort  —  assisting  it,  where  it  is  confessedly 
feeblest,  in  remote  and  thinly  peopled  districts — cor- 
recting the  inequalities  which  flow  from  the  fluctua- 
tions of  zeal  at  different  times,  and  the  disparity  of 
wealth  in  different  localities — it  may  be  an  unmixed 
benefit.  Can  any  man  deny  the  usefulness  of  the 
grants  given  in  this  way  to  the  British  and  National 
Schools  ?  We  hold  with  Dr.  Vaughan,  '  Where  the 
people  do  least  for  themselves,  the  Government  must, 
of  necessity,  do  most ;  and  where  the  people  are 
capable  of  doing  most  for  themselves,  the  Govern- 
ment should  do  least,  and  should  be  thankful  to  see 
its  province  reduced  daily  to  a  smaller  and  still 
smaller  compass.^* 

*  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  *•  Morning  Chronicle^'  August  10. 
*  It  seems  difficult  to  deny/  says  the  Rev.  T.  Binnej,  in  some 
striking  remarks  appended  to  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  (itself  also  well  worth  perusal); 
'  it  seems  difficult  to  deny,  that,  consistently  carried  out,  the  prin-> 
caple  on  which  the  minutes  of  Council  were  opposed,  as  that  prin- 
ciple was  stated  and  expounded  by  many  adToeates,  would  brand 
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The  second  question  is,  admitting  Government  to 
have  the  light  of  interference  to  the  extent  and  for 
the  purposes  already  specified,  can  it  exercise  that 
right  in  a  country  conditioned  like  ours  ? 

The  most  natural  method,  perhaps,  of  deciding  this 
question,  would  be  to  ask,  whether  different  religious 
communities  could  co-operate  for  a  similar  purpose — 
if  they  pleased  ?  For,  if  they  can,  the  nation  can, 
through  its  government — for  the  nation  is  but  the 
aggregate  of  its  religious  communities.  Those  who 
object  to  the  very  object  itself,  are  too  few  to  merit 
consideration.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  there  be  any 
man  who  now  denies  that  knowledge  is  good,  he  must 
be  looked  upon  as  a  fossil  relic  of  a  past  world — an 
antediluvian — one  who  is  born  behind  the  time;  and 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  be  any  one  who  denies 
the  fundamental  principles  of  moral  obligation,  he, 
too,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy,  and  may  be 
safely  left,  with  his  little  knot  of  half  dozen  atheists, 
in  their  corner,  to  do  their  worst.  Society  need  not 
let  its  great  movements  depend  on  the  whims  of  so 
miserable  a  minority — neither  ought  it  to  do  so. 

Now,  as  to  the  question  above  propounded,  the 
most  natural  answer  perhaps  would  be.  Why  not? 
Apart  from  the  unhappy  effects  of  our  religious  dif- 
ferences, it  would  be  thought  difficult  to  conceive 
why  religious  parties  should  not  act  together  as  far 

with  error,  assumption,  and  wrong,  every  thing  that  has  been  done 
by  Government  for  the  advancement  of  science ;  the  encourage- 
ment of  literature;  the  improvement  of  art;  the  opening  of 
museums  to  the  public ;  their  formation  and  support ;  .  .  .  legis- 
lation for  colleges ;  salaries  to  professors  and  examiners,  with  the 
conveyance  to  them  of  legal  authority  to  grant  honours  and 
degrees.  All  these  things  are  done ;  yet  surely  society  would  be 
possible  without  them.  They  are  done ;  but  by  no  means  to  the 
extent  that  it  has  hitherto  been  thought  innocent  to  advocate,' 
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as  they  are  agreed ;  and  part  when  they  must,  but 
not  before. 

Let  us  first,  then,  consider,  just  for  argument's 
sake,  whether  different  religious  parties  could,  if 
they  thought  proper,  consistently  and  beneficially,  co- 
operate in  the  maintenance  of  schools  designed  for  the 
limited  object  specified,  while  they  taught  religious 
truth  separately.  There  is  no  possibility  at  present — 
probably  in  this  country,  with  its  strong  convictions  on 
the  subject,  there  never  will  be  any, — of  establishing 
such  schools.  But  the  question  is  worth  discussing,  if 
only  as  an  introduction  to  the  question.  What  modes 
are  there,  or  whether  there  be  any,  of  legitimate  inter- 
ference of  Government  in  this  important  matter  ? 

In  theory,  indeed,  and  if  each  party  be  resolved  to 
urge  its  peculiar  views  with  the  uttermost  degree  of 
pertinacity,  there  is  immense  difficulty ;  in  practice, 
if  each  exercised  a  little  magnanimity  and  a  little 
charity  — if  there  were  no  disposition  to  encroach 
on  the  one  side,  or  to  be  jealous  on  the  other  — 
but  all  were  simply  determined  on  the  accomplish* 
ment  of  a  great  object — there  would  be  no  difficulty 
at  all. 

For,  are  not  all  the  parties,  in  truth,  perfectly 
agreed  on  a  basis  of  principle  and  opinion,  wide 
enough  to  carry  on  such  joint  institutions  for  such  a 
limited  purpose  ?  For  example,  is  there  any  one  who 
denies  that  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  every  child, 
of  whatsoever  species  of  religionist  he  is  to  be,  should 
bear  the  generic  character  (to  be  found  in  all  those 
Bpecies)  of  a  decent  citizen — that  he  should  therefore 
be  taught  the  elements  of  knowledge  —  have  his 
faculties  disciplined — his  time  beneficially  employed 
— his  mind  pre-occupied  with  what  is  useful  and  of 
^  good  report' — and  be  kept  out  of  idleness,  n^ischief, 

VOL.  II.  p  ?. 
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and  temptation  ?  Not  one.  Is  there  any  man  who 
denies  that  there  are  certain  universal  principles  of 
morals  which  he  is  to  be  taught,  and  that  those  prin- 
ciples are  agreed  upon  by  aUf — that  he  is  to  speak 
the  truth — to  abide  by  his  promises — to  fulfil  his 
obligations  —  to  be  honest,  faithful,  just,  modest, 
chaste,  industrious — that  he  is  to  be  obedient  to  his 
parents,  respectful  to  his  superiors,  submissive  to  the 
laws  ?  Not  one.  Is  there  any  man  who  denies  that 
it  is  of  still  greater  importance  that  each  child  should 
not  simply  have  these  duties  wrought  into  his  mind 
and  memory,  but  be  brought  under  that  daily  dis- 
cipline which  is  the  better  part  of  all  instruction,  and 
which  can  alone  convert  principles  into  habits  —  a 
discipline  which  shall  necessitate  the  doing  of  certain 
actions,  and  the  abstaining  from  others  ?    Not  one. 

What,  then,  should  hinder  these  parties  from  con- 
joint action  (if  they  pleased)  within  the  prescribed 
limits,  and  for  purposes  which,  though  limited,  are  so 
unspeakably  important  to  society,  and  about  which 
they  are  all  agreed  ? 

^  But  the  education  you  have  mentioned,'  says  one, 
*  is  purely  secular.'  If  by  '  secular'  be  meant  that  it 
simply  terminates  in  the  intellect,  it  is  not  true;  The 
elements  of  morals  are  not  only  not  excluded,  but 
they  are  presented  to  the  youthful  mind  in  the  shape 
in  which  it  is  best  capable  of  apprehending  them,  as 
great  facts,  whatever  be  their  theory — a  form,  by 
the  by,  in  which  all  children  can  best  learn  the  ele* 
ments,  not  only  of  morals,  but  religion ;  and,  what  is 
much  more  important,  these  principles  are  not  only 
taught,  but  administered — administered  in  a  course 
of  daily  action  and  discipline,  by  which,  and  by  which 
alone,  habits  can  be  formed. 

If  by  '  secular'  be  meant  that  such  education  re- 
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spects  only  the  temporary  well-being  of  man  in 
his  social  capacity,  it  is  granted.  But,  then,  that 
is  the  proper  and  immediate  object  of  all  political 
government. 

*  But  a  complete  education,'  says  another,  involves' 
(as  all  admit)  ^  the  positive  religious  element — a  par- 
ticular system  of  religious  doctrine;  and,  therefore^ 
this  education,  not  involving  it,  is  irreligious  and 
atheistical.'  The  first  part  of  this  proposition  is  fully 
conceded :  it  is  by  no  means  a  complete  education : 
but  how  can  that  system  be  eVreligious,  which  not 
only  does  not  deny  the  paramount  importance  of  re- 
ligious instruction,  nor  supersede  it,  but  which  teaches 
nothing  but  what  harmonises  with  it,  and  is  directly 
subsidiary  and  preparatory  to  it — which  is,  in  fact, 
administered  by  parties,  all  of  whom  acknowledge  its 
importance,  and  only  do  not  convey  such  instruction 
together,  because  they  cannot  agree  precisely  on  what 
they  are  to  teach  ?  A  system  of  instruction  may  not 
be  religious ;  but,  to  say  it  is  irreligious,  while  it  con- 
fesses the  importance  of  religion,  and  teaches  nothing 
but  what  is  both  directly  and  indirectly  auxiliary  to 
all  its  influences — is  surely  to  talk  nonsense. 

*  In  our  combined  efforts,'  different  religious  par* 
ties  might  consistently  say,  ^  we  do  not  teach  all  that  is 
necessary  or  desirable  to  develop  the  whole  man  in  all 
his  relations  both  to  this  world  and  the  next ;  and  we 
cannot,  because  we  are  not  precisely  agreed  as  to  the 
aU  that  is  to  be  taught ;  but  this  is  no  reason  for  our 
not  teaching  what  we  do  all  think  essential  to  every 
member  of  a  social  community.' 

The  argument  of  being  irreligious  and  atheistical 
(hard  words,  indeed,  but  happily  nothing  hut  words), 
might  as  well  be  applied  to  our  laws.    You  can  enact 
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no  laws  that  do  not  imply  the  principles  of  morals  in 
man  ;  but  no  man  calls  laws  irreligious,  for  doing  no 
more.  Each  man  feels  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
say,  that  that  which  is  not  only  not  inconsistent  with 
religion,  but  auxiliary  to  it,  can  be  irreligious. 

The  mention  of  laws  suggests  another  reflection, 
which  will  further  serve  to  show  the  futility  of  this 
objection,  as  applied  to  the  general  school-training 
which  is  here,  for  argument's  sake,  supposed  the 
object  of  conjoint  efibrt  on  the  part  of  difierent  re- 
ligious communities-  A  system  of  law  may  not  be 
directly  religious,  and  yet  its  original  character  will 
be  modified,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  adminis- 
tered aflfected,  by  the  religious  feeling  of  the  country 
adopting  it ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  Christianity  has 
ever  been  exerting,  in  this  insensible  way,  a  most 
important  and  beneficial  influence  on  the  civil  insti- 
tutions  of  mankind.  In  like  manner,  though  the 
system  of  general  education  here  described  be  not  in 
itself  religious,  it  could  not  fail,  in  a  country  like 
this,  of  being  to  a  large  extent  animated  by,  and 
administered  in,  a  religious  spirit.  So  true  is  this, 
that  if  schools  were  established  to-morrow  on  such  a 
common  basis,  it  is  certain  there  would  be  no  appre- 
ciable difierence  in  the  precepts  inculcated  —  the 
course  of  action  prescribed — and  (what  we  once 
more  say  is  quite  as  important)  in  the  discipline 
enforced.  •  Whether  the  Scriptures  were  formally 
agreed  upon  as  a  class*book — whether  the  authorised 
version  were  prescribed,  or  any  other  allowed  (for  no 
version  has  ever  expunged,  or  can  expunge,  those 
great  principles  with  which  such  schools  would  have 
to  do,  and  which  are  taught  in  all  Bibles,  in  language 
which   no  ignofance   can   mistranslate,   and  no  30« 
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phistry  darken  •) ;  or  whether  a  selection  from  that 
same  book  were  thought  preferable,  or  whether 
(which,  perhaps,  would  be  better  still)  nothing  was 
said  about  the  matter  at  all — the  system  of  truths 
and  facts  taught,  and  the  modes  of  teaching  them  in 
every  school  in  the  empire,  set  up  for  the  purpose  of 
contributing  to  make  intelligent,  useful,  honest,  and 
happy  citizens,  would  be  substantially  the  same  ;  and 
that  not  simply  because  there  would  be,  in  relation 
to  such  an  object,  no  appreciable  difference  in  the 
sentiments  of  those  who  would  administer  them,  but 
because  the  insensible  influence  of  religious  feeling 
would  affect  the  spirit  in  which  they  would  all  be 
administered.  Though  Government  said  nothing  of 
the  matter,  there  would  be  no  fear  lest,  in  a  country 
like  this,  the  Bible  should  be  forgotten. 

But  a  third  objector  says, — ^But  it  is  impossible 
to  separate  the  positive  religious  element  from  the 
general  course  of  intellectual  and  moral  training ; 
and,  therefore,  they  must  be  strictly  conjoined  all  the 
way  through.'  It  is  difficult  to  reply  to  an  objection 
which  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  If  it  be  meant 
that  education  wiU  not  be  complete  without  the 
religious  element,  that  is  already  granted ;  and  pro- 
vision is  only  not  made  for  it  in  such  schools,  because 
different  religious  men  cannot  agree  as  to  what  it  is 
to  be,  and  therefore  must,  as  they  do,  give  it  sepa- 
rately. If  it  be  meant  that  the  different  parts  of 
education  cannot  be  given  at  different  periods  of  life, 
and  the  one  postponed  till  the  other  is  completed, 

*  *  Let  the  appeal  be  made  to  facts.  Look  through  all  the  diifero 
ent  sects  and  parties  into  which  professed  Christians  are  unhappily 
divided.  Where  is  there  one  to  be  found  which  has  innovated  on  the 
rule  of  life,  by  substituting  vice  in  the  place  of  virtue?' — Robert Ilall* 
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that  also  is  admitted.  If  it  be  meant  that  in  p^i* 
vate  schools,  where  the  pupil  is  always  and  exclu- 
sively under  the  care  of  the  master,  religious  and 
secular  instruction  must  both  be  given,  that,  too,  is 
granted.  But  if  it  be  meant  that,  even  in  day 
schools,  this  must  be  the  case,  that  is  the  very  point 
to  be  proved.  Lastly ;  if  it  be  meant  that  the  po- 
sitive religious  element  must  be  interwoven  with 
every  thing  taught  — enter  into  every  subject  and 
every  act  of  education — then  it  is  difficult  either  to 
admit,  or  indeed  distinctly  comprehend,  the  propo- 
sition. It  is  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the 
two  to  any  extent.  Surely  it  would  be  more  natural 
to  say  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  separate  them* 
Was  there  ever,  in  fact,  any  system  in  which  they 
were  not  separated  ?  Was  there  ever  an  attempt  to 
iheohgiae  the  alphabet — to  teach  arithmetic  on  Ar- 
minian  or  Calvinistic  principles— to  put  grammar 
and  geography  on  any  doctrinal  basis  ?  And  this 
every  one  understands,  who  requests  private  tutors 
to  instruct  his  children  at  home.  He  assigns  to  one, 
Latin;  and  to  another,  geometry;  and  to  another, 
music ;  but  he  never  dreams  of  asking  them  to  com- 
bine theology  with  any  of  these  branches.  Morals 
and  religion  are  otherwise  cared  for.  It  may  even 
be  added,  that,  practically,  as  much  of  elementary 
moral  training  would  be  involved  in  such  a  day 
school  as  we  have  described,  as  is  found  in  the 
majority  of  our  proprietary  and  other  public  day 
schools.  The  direct  religious  instruction  of  the  pupils 
is,  in  fact,  chiefly  given  by  parents  at  home,  and  by 
ministers  on  the  sabbath,  and  has  little  connexion — 
as,  indeed,  it  cannot  have  much — with  the  ordinary 
school  routine. 

But  if  the  various  religious  communities  of  the  em- 
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pire  —  that  is,  the  whole  nation  —  might  consistently 
work  together  in  such  a  project,  within  the  limits  and 
for  the  purposes  so  often  adverted  to,  then  there 
cannot  be  a  question  that  it  is  possible  for  the  nation 
to  attempt  it  in  its  collective  capacity,  and  through 
the  proper  organ  and  representative  of  its  will  —  the 
Government. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  the  State,  in  a  country  in  the 
condition  of  ours,  thus  addressing  its  subjects;  and 
then  let  it  be  shown,  why  the  various  classes  of  re- 
ligionists might  not  beneficially  co-operate  in  work- 
ing out  the  system  indicated;  what  would  be  the 
infringement  of  religious  liberty  on  the  one  hand,  or 
what  the  ground  for  charging  the  Government  with 
instituting,  as  is  so  often  said,  a  ^  godless '  and  '  athe* 
istical '  system  of  education,  on  the  other.  — '  You 
have,  and  ought  to  have,  the  right  of  educating  your 
children  in  that  system  of  religious  belief  which  seems 
to  each  of  you  the  true.  I  h&YQformaUy  surrendered 
that  right ;  and  have  neither  the  wish  nor  the  power 
to  interfere  with  it ;  and  so  completely  have  I  sur- 
rendered it,  that,  if  a  system  of  national  education 
cannot  be  framed  that  leaves  it  intact,  I  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  But  while  diflferent  portions 
of  you  entertain  the  most  diverse  views  of  the  true 
system  of  religious  belief,  you  all,  without  exception, 
agree  that  certain  species  of  knowledge,  and  certain 
elements  of  social  morality,  are  essential  to  the  con- 
servation of  society,  and  to  the  development  of  the 
character  of  a  good  citizen.  Without  denying  —  on 
the  contrary,  while  asserting  —  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  the  inculcation  of  religious  truth,  suffer 
me  to  co-operate  with  you  in  that  which  is  our  com- 
mon object,  and  equally  important  to  us  all  as  a 
society ;  leaving  you  in  your  own  modes,  and  accord- 
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ing  to  that  principle  of  religious  liberty  which  I  have 
already  recognised,  to  inculcate  that  system  of  re- 
ligious doctrine  which  seems  to  you  just  and  true.  I 
do  not  sever  these  different  parts  of  education,  or 
wish  them  to  be  severed ;  nor  sanction  the  principle 
of  their  separation,  any  more  than  the  teacher  of  one 
essential  branch  of  knowledge  is  supposed  to  discredit 
the  teacher  of  some  other  essential  branch.  I  simply 
maintain  my  action  within  the  limits  of  my  proper 
functions  —  that  of  aiding  in  the  propagation  of  such 
knowledge,  and  the  formation  of  such  habits,  as  are 
acknowledged  by  us  all  to  be  essential  to  the  forma- 
tion of  intelligent  and  well-conducted  citizens.  Is  it 
too  much  to  assume  that  you  — with  your  twenty 
thousand  clergy  —  your  churches  —  your  chapels  — 
your  sabbath  schools  —  your  private  schools  —  are 
fully  competent  to  undertake  the  office  of  direct  re* 
ligious  instruction,  which,  without  underrating  its  im- 
portance, I  acknowledge  cannot  be  prescribed  by  me  ? 
May  I  not  be  suffered  to  aid  you  in  that  which  is  no 
more  the  duty  of  some  particular  benevolent  persons 
among  you,  than  of  the  whole  community,  and  which 
is  of  common  importance  to  us  all  ? '  It  is  hard  to 
see  why  Government  should  not  be  entitled  to  say  as 
much  as  this,  and  to  act  upon  it,  on  the  supposition 
that  different  religious  communities  might  co-operate 
in  the  support  of  day  schools  in  common  for  such  an 
object ;  or  why,  if  so,  it  could  not  originate  similar 
schools  of  its  own  for  the  same  object. 

But  it  is  granted  that  neither  of  these  plans,  in  a 
country  like  this,  is  likely  to  be  realised.  So  strong 
is  religious  feeling,  that  the  various  parties  of  re- 
ligionists (it  is  in  vain  to  deny  it)  would  generally, 
and  perhaps  will  always,  prefer  to  take  a  separate 
course  of  action,  and  to  establish  schools  which  shall 
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combine  the  secular  and  religious  elements  of  educa- 
tion in  one  system.  Much  is  to  be  said  for  their 
views ;  at  all  events,  they  are  the  views  of  the  ma- 
jority of  our  countrymen,  and  are,  therefore,  to  be 
regarded  with  all  respect.  Is  there,  then,  any  re- 
maining mode  in  which  Government  can  exert  its 
right  of  taking  part  in  this  object  ?  It  is  conceived 
there  is.  We  profess  ourselves  unable  to  see  why 
Government  should  not  receive  appUcations  for  aid 
from  any  such  school  of  any  religious  party ;  provided 
(and  this  seems  to  us  the  essential  point)  that,  what- 
ever be  the  religious  instruction,  superadded  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  school  instruction  and  discipline, 
there  should  be  such  ordinary  course,  from  which  no 
British  child  should  be  debarred  on  account  of  any 
peculiarities  of  religious  opinion  on  the  part  of  its 
parents,  or  by  any  necessity  of  learning  any  system  of 
doctrine  whatever.  To  be  truly  national^  this  (as, 
indeed,  has  been  often  contended  for)  is  obviously  just 
and  fair. 

So  far  as  this  condition  is  not  complied  with,  the 
dissenters  appear  to  us  to  have  reasonable  ground 
of  objection  to  the  present  system.  But  of  this  pre- 
sently. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  easy  to  compre- 
hend, why  the  most  uncompromising  advocate  of  the 
Voluntary  system  of  propagating  and  supporting  re- 
ligion, should  refuse  all  aid  from  the  State  on  the 
principles,  and  for  the  purposes,  now  laid  down. 
Surely  the  State  may  consistently  say,  and  the  Vo- 
luntary may  without  the  slightest  dereliction  of  prin- 
ciple accede  to  it, '  Though  your  ultimate  object  may 
be  beyond  those  which  limit  my  province,  yet,  in  the 
pursuit  of  it,  and  as  a  means  to  an  end,  you  are  inci- 
dentally doing  much  which  it  is  no  more  your  duty  to 
do,  than  that  of  the  whole  community.    It  is  no  more 
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your  duty,  as  a  religionist^  to  teach  people  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic,  history  and  geography,  the  ele- 
ments of  social  obligation  and  decent  manners,  than 
it  is  the  duty  of  a  statesman  to  teach  them  theology. 
Still  you  do  it.  Suffer  me,  then,  where  you  need  aid, 
or  where  it  can  render  your  efforts  more  successful, 
to  offer  it  —  not,  indeed,  for  teaching  religion^  but  for 
aiding  in  forming  the  young  to  become  good  citizens 
—  efforts  by  which  you  make  the  whole  community 
your  debtors,-  and  for  which  it  is  neither  equitable  nor 
decent  that  you  alone  should  pay.'  At  all  events, 
there  are  (as  already  said)  many  of  the  most  thorough 
and  enthusiastic  Voluntaries  who  can  see  no  inconsist- 
ency with  their  principles  in  such  reasoning.  The  only 
condition  of  a  reasonable  participation  in  such  aid,  is 
the  opening  of  the  general  routine  of  school  instruction 
to  the  entire  community,  without  respect  to  religious 
creed,  or  the  demand  of  submission  to  religious  in- 
struction. 

Abstractedly,  indeed,  if  the  thing  were  practicable, 
(which,  at  present,  it  assuredly  is  not,)  we  should 
much  prefer,  to  any  system  of  occasional  aid  by  grants 
a  bill  to  empower  the  people  to  tax  themselves,  in 
their  several  municipalities,  for  the  support  of  gene- 
ral day  schools,  of  the  nature  before  described,  just 
as  they  tax  themselves  for  the  poor-rates ;  enacting, 
of  course,  that  no  child  should  forfeit  his  claim  to  the 
education  in  such  schools,  for  any  religious  opinions  of 
the  parents,  any  more  than  any  man  should  forfeit  his 
claim  to  the  benefit  of  the  poor-rates  for  a  similar  rea- 
son. A  considerable  objection  to  such  a  plan  is,  the 
extent  to  which  provision  for  education  has  already 
been  made  in  many  quarters,  and  the  consequent  pos- 
sible loss  of  a  certain  portion  of  existing  machinery. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  the 
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people  in  eacli  locality,  having  the  matter  in  their  own 
hands,  would,  for  their  own  sake,  be  disposed  to  pro- 
vide only  for  their  real  necessities ;  and,  secondly,  that 
a  great  part  of  the  existing  schools  would  be  as  much 
required  as  ever  in  imparting  on  the  Sunday,  and  on 
other  occasions,  religious  education  to  the  separate 
religious  communities.  That  work,  too,  would  be 
more  efficiently  performed ;  Sunday  school  teachers 
having  then  nothing  but  religious  instruction  to  im- 
part, and  more  intelligent  and  better  trained  scholars 
to  impart  it  to. 

But  if  any  such  plan  be  impracticable,  and  the 
course  must  still  be  by  the  method  of  occasional 
grants,  then,  the  only  just  plan  is,  to  make  it  impera- 
tive on  all  schools  receiving  such  grants,  that  they 
should  keep  their  general  school  course  open  to  every 
British  child,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  cate- 
chism or  creed,  or  any  symbolical  book  of  religious 
instruction  whatever. 

On  this  point,  as  already  intimated,  the  dissenters 
have  just  ground  of  complaint  against  one  part  of  the 
course  actually  followed.  Nothing  seems  more  rea- 
sonable, than  that  grants,  given  for  an  avowedly  na- 
tional object,  should  not  be  permitted  to  be  exchmvely 
applied  by  those  who  receive  them.  It  seems  to  us 
that  it  would  be  just  as  proper  that  the  provision  for 
the  helplessly  destitute  should  be  restricted  to  those 
who  go  to  church,  as  that  public  money,  given  for 
public  purposes,  should  be  in  any  instance  exclusively 
applied  to  those  who  will  consent  to  learn  the  church 
catechism.  In  consistency  with  this  Lord  John 
Russell  distinctly  admitted,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  it  was  a  hardship  and  a  wrong,  that,  in 
cases  in  which  a  church  school  was  the  only  school, 
and  in  which  the  children  of  dissenters  must  either 
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have  the  education  given  there,  or  none,  they  must 
take  it,  if  they  took  it  at  all,  with  the  church  cate- 
chism appended  to  it.  But  if  it  be  *  a  hardship  and 
a  wrong,'  surely  something  more  follows.  His  lord- 
ship, indeed,  says,  that,  though  sorry  for  the  rule  of 
the  National  Schools,  he  did  not  make  it,  and  there- 
fore cannot  repeal  it.  And  this  is  doubtless  true — 
but  if  it  be  a  *  hardship  and  a  wrong,'  the  Government 
would  be  justified,  before  listening  to  an  application 
for  a  grant  of  public  funds,  avowedly  dispensed  on 
another  principle,  and  given  for  the  benefit  of  all 
cla;sses,  in  requiring  that  such  a  rule  should  be  re- 
pealed. Nothing  can  be  more  reasonable,  than  that 
the  National  Schools,  so  long  as  they  are  supported 
by  private  benevolence,  should  make  the  rule  in 
question,  or  any  other  rule  they  please,  the  condition 
of  admission  to  them ;  but  when  they  apply  for  public 
funds,  confessedly  administered  by  Government  for 
national  objects,  and  with  an  express  intention  that 
they  should  be  so  expended,  nothing  can  be  more 
equitable  than  for  the  Government  to  say,  *  But  such 
grants  can  be  made  only  to  such  schools  as  dispense 
with  every  law  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  object 
of  them.  We  cannot  be  called  upon  to  grant  national 
funds  for  exclusive  purposes ;  it  cannot  be  our  duty 
to  intrust  them  to  those  who  will  convert  them,  when 
obtained,  into  what  we  admit  to  be  a  hardship  and  a 
wrong.'  Certain  it  is,  that  if  the  like  were  done  with 
any  other  grants,  professedly  given  for  national  pur- 
poses, and  their  application  were  thus  limited,  the 
abuse  would  not  be  tolerated. 

Devoutly  is  it  to  be  wished  that  all  parties  would 
give  renewed  consideration  to  this  subject,  and  see 
whether  it  be  not  possible,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little 
magnanimity  and  charity — and  very  little  is  neces? 
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sary — to  concede  something  for  the  attainment  of  so 
important  an  object.  Let  the  Church  remember, 
that,  in  these  times,  her  surest,  and,  indeed,  her  only 
chance  of  retaining  the  sympathies  of  the  people,  will 
be  in  the  perfect  equity,  liberality,  and  charity  of  her 
proceedings;  and  that  every  unjust  pretension  will 
be  rigorously  sifted,  and  inevitably  set  aside. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ex- 
treme party  amongst  the  dissenters,  who  have  taken 
at  all  events  new,  and,  in  our  judgment,  untenable 
ground,  may  be  induced  to  reconsider  their  position ; 
and  to  reflect,  whether  it  be  not  possible  for  them  to 
co-operate  with  their  more  moderate  brethren,  and 
the  other  classes  of  religionists,  in  a  work  so  worthy 
of  all  the  concessions  which  the  uttermost  charity 
can  make. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  real  educational 
necessities  of  the  nation;  but  it  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  there  is  much  to  be  done  both  as  regards 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  education  provided  for 
the  lower  orders.  With  Mr.  Edward  Baines,  all  think- 
ing men  will  gratefully  acknowledge  the  prodigious 
eflforts  which  voluntary  benevolence  has  made  in  be- 
half of  popular  education  during  the  last  thirty  years; 
they  will  sympathise  with  the  indignation  with  which 
he  rebukes  certain  caricatures  of  the  moral  condition 
of  our  manufacturing  districts ;  but  they  must  sorrow- 
fully acknowledge,  that  there  is  still  large  scope  for 
further  exertion.  Nor  can  any  one  doubt  this,  who 
will  but  visit  the  by-places  of  our  large  towns,  or  talk 
for  awhile  with  our  rural  population.  He  will  need  no 
other  testimony  than  that  of  his  own  eyes  and  ears. 

As  to  the  qvxintity  of  school  accommodation  re- 
quired, writers  have  come  to  widely  different  conclu- 
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sioDS.  Dr.  Hook  stated  in  1846,  that  it  was  required 
for  600,000 ;  the  writer  of  an  excellent  article  in  the 
*  Companion  to  the  Almanack*  for  1847,  thinks  the 
limit  nearer  half  a  million ;  while  Mr.  Baines  states  in 
his  letters  to  Lord  John  Kussell,  that  there  is  accom- 
modation already  for  all  but  61,345.  There  is  reason 
to  fear  that  Mr.  Baines  has  fixed  the  numbers  con- 
siderably too  low ;  but,  even  if  they  be  approximately 
correct*,  a  large  addition  must  in  effect  be  made,  on 
the  ground  that  the  statement  is  merely  a  statement  of 
the  aggregate  provision  of  the  nation  against  its  aggre- 
gate  wants.  Unhappily,  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
vision is  an  essential  element  in  the  calculation.  It 
is  no  consolation  to  a  benighted  son  of  Cornwall,  that 
there  is  a  spare  seat  for  him  on  the  forms  of  a  school 
in  Yorkshire;  nor  any  consolation  to  a  village  in 
which  there  is  no  school  at  all,  that  there  is  a  super- 
numerary one  in  some  populous  town  fifty  miles  off. 
The  inequality,  indeed,  with  which  Voluntaryism  acts, 
is  one  of  its  defects,  and  is  so  far  an  argument  for 
some  central  and  equalising  influence.  Its  jets  must 
be  turned  into  streams ;  its  sporadic  efforts  rendered 
more  continuous  and  uniform. 

*  In  one  respect,  the  statements  by  which  Mr.  Baines  reaches 
his  conclusion,  are  any  thing  but  consolatory.  He  assumes  as  the 
basis  of  his  calculation  of  the  requisite  school  accommodation  (and 
we  fear  that  he  is  not  far  from  the  mark),  that  the  average  term  of 
schooling  for  all  classes  in  this  country  is  not  more  than  five  years 
— instead  of  ten ! — and  that  the  majority  of  those  who  attend  the 
National  and  British  Schools,  are  not  on  an  average  more  than  two 
years  in  them.  If  this  be  true,  there  is  something  more  than 
school  accommodation  to  provide ;  and  that  is,  the  disposition  or  the 
opportunity  or  both,  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  learn.  In  relation 
to  any  discipline  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  habits  (which  has 
here  been  insisted  on  so  much),  who  but  must  see  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  such  schooling  as  this  ? 
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But,  whatever  the  diflferences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
extent  of  school  accommodation  required,  there  can 
be  none  as  regards  the  necessity  of  increasing  the 
amount  and  improving  the  quality  of  instruction. 
Though  sabbath  schools,  for  example,  are  institutions 
far  beyond  any  feeble  praise  of  ours,  and  among  the 
most  precious  fruits  of  religious  philanthropy,  it  is 
obvious  that,  where  no  other  instruction  is  given, 
they  must,  by  their  necessarily  intermitted  action, 
fail  in  that  point  on  which  we  have  so  often  insisted 
— the  formation  of  habit  by  continuous  discipline. 
To  daily  schools  they  are  invaluable  auxiliaries ;  dis- 
sociated from  them,  they  must  fail  of  much  of  their 
effect ;  and  the  more  so,  that,  when  thus  dissociated, 
they  are  compelled  to  give  much  of  the  instruction 
which  daily  schools  would  more  appropriately  supply ; 
they  cannot  devote  themselves  to  their  single  and 
proper  object — the  communication  of  religious  know* 
ledge.  But,  in  other  respects,  it  is  impossible,  we 
think,  to  deny  the  grievous  deficiencies  of  our  pre- 
sent system  of  popular  education ;  Mr.  Baines  himself 
is  far  too  candid  a  man  to  do  so.  Indeed,  we  defy 
any  body  to  read  the  evidence  given  by  such  men  as 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  B.  Noel,  Mr.  Tremenheere,  Rev. 
F.  C  Cooke,  and  others,  without  feeling,  that  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  our  professed  education  for  the 
masses  has  been  little  better  than  a  farce.  The  in- 
sufficient number  of  really  qualified  masters  is  only 
too  notorious. 

Mr.  Baines,  in  his  able  and  frank  defence  of  volun- 
tary effort,  assures  us,  that  these  defects,  both  of 
quantity  and  quaUty,  are  in  a  courBe  of  correction. 
It  may  be  so ;  but  it  would  be  well  to  see  whether 
the  process  may  not  be  expedited.     We  do  not  yield 
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to  him  in  admiration  of  the  efforts  which  voluntary 
benevolence  has  made  in  this  direction,  and  are  as 
jealous  as  himself  of  any  thing  that  should  counteract 
or  repress  it.  It  cannot,  at  all  events,  be  alleged, 
that  what  has  hitherto  been  done  by  Government  has 
had  that  tendency ;  the  period  during  which  the  State 
has  attempted  to  do  any  thing,  being  contempora* 
neous  with  the  most  energetic  displays  of  voluntary 
liberality.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  those  efforts, 
to  the  menace  of  Government  interference.  This 
was  decidedly  the  case  in  1842-3.  Looking  at  the 
whole  circumstances  of  that  effort,  one  might  be 
whimsically  tempted  to  say,  that,  should  a  Govern- 
ment scheme  be  found  impossible,  the  next  best  thing 
would  be,  the  occasional  proposition  to  do  something ! 
The  effort  referred  to  was  a  striking  proof  that  volun^ 
tary  and  spontaneous  are  not  always  the  same. 

It  has  often  been  matter  of  complaint,  that  the 
Minutes  of  Council  have  undergone  so  many  changes. 
It  is  no  complaint  with  us.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  they  may  undergo  at  least  one  more ; 
— and  that  they  will  require  the  just  condition,  that 
every  child  shall  be  admissible  to  the  general  routine 
of  every  school  that  derives  any  of  its  funds  from 
Government  grants,  without  any  reference  to  creed 
or  catechism.  As  to  the  other  changes  in  the  Minutes 
—  we  regard  those  Minutes  as  tentative;  —  experi- 
ments instituted  to  see  whether  it  may  be  possible  to 
devise  any  methods  which  may  unite  the  efforts  and 
the  suffrages  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people. 

There  are  two  circumstances  which  render  our  im- 
practicability as  a  nation  in  this  matter  peculiarly 
mortifying.     The  first  is,  that,  practically^  there  ia 
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little  difficulty  in  the  case:  for  there  are  schools 
among  us — even  large  and  flourishing  Free  Grammar 
schools — in  which  the  children  of  churchmen,  and  of 
dissenters  of  all  classes,  receive  education  together ; 
and  in  which  we  never  hear  either  of  infringement  of 
religious  liberty  on  the  one  side,  or  of  the  want  of 
the  Church  Catechism  on  the  other.  It  is  only  when 
we  come  to  put  down  on  paper  our  exquisite  refine- 
ments respecting  the  theoretical  perfection  of  religious 
liberty  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  absolute  duty  of  inter- 
mingling religion  with  all  instruction  on  the  other, 
that  we  are  so  hard  to  please. 

The  second  circumstance  is,  that  a  large  portion  of 
those  for  whom  our  educational  efforts  are  required, 
do  not  now  care  one  jot  about  either  church  or 
chapel; — unhappily  they  have  not  got  far  enough 
for  that  yet — and  it  would  be  an  unmixed  blessing 
to  bring  them  under  any  system  of  regular  instruc- 
tion and  discipline  whatever.  In  their  present  con- 
dition, they  are  never  likely  to  care  much  about 
either  the  Church  Catechism  or  the  Assembly's  Cate- 
chism ;  the  Confession  of  Faith  or  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles;  Apostolical  Succession  or  the  Voluntary 
System.  But  they  learn  wonderfully  soon,  while  we 
are  disputing  about  such  matters,  to  swear,  gamble, 
lie,  and  steal ;  and,  instead  of  being  at  school,  find 
their  way  to  prison.  This  is  a  fact,  of  which  Mr. 
Guthrie,  the  eloquent  advocate  of  Ragged  Schools,  is 
well  aware:  and  he  has  done  as  much  as  any  man 
alive,  to  warn  the  public  of  their  danger  and  their 
duty. 

But,  whether  any  approach  to  unanimity  as  to  the 
mode  of  remedying  these  evUs  is  to  be  hoped  for  or 
not,  we  trust  that  the  nation  will  be  roused  to  an 
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adequate  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  task  itself; 
and  distrust  the  fallacies  which  would  render  it  im- 
possible, by  implying,  either  that  certain  classes  of 
the  population  cannot  be  reached — or  that,  if  they 
could,  their  education  has  less  connexion  with  the 
prevention  of  crime  than  is  generally  supposed — or, 
in  short,  by  anything  which  may  encourage  us  to  sit 
down  in  apathy.  This,  though  not  the  design,  is,  we 
are  assured,  calculated  to  be  the  effect  of  some  in- 
cautious representations  which  have  fallen  under  our 
eye  during  the  last  twelvemonth. 

That  the  nation  should  feel  intensely  solicitous  on 
this  subject,  is  in  our  view  much  more  important  than 
the  question  of  the  mode  in  which  the  task  is  to  be 
performed.  It  is  a  long  way  from  adequately  feeling  its 
imjx)rtance  yet.  When  it  does,  it  will  be  conscious 
that  its  life  depends  upon  it ;  that  it  is  not  safe  for  a 
nation  to  retain  in  its  bosom  multitudes  of  neglected 
wretches,  whose  only  instructors  and  examples  are 
ignorance  and  vice- who,  from  a  chUdhood  of  idle- 
ness  and  folly,  pass  on  to  a  youth  and  manhood  of 
crime  —  who,  without  any  of  the  attributes  or  re- 
sources of  a  rational  nature,  exhibit  little  more  than 
a  fierce  impatience  of  physical  evil,  and  a  fierce  appe- 
tite for  physical  enjoyment. 

Shall  we  slumber  till  some  great  emergency — some 
dreadful  economic  or  other  crisis  —  reveals  the  capa- 
cities  of  evil  which  the  volcanic  depths  of  our  society 
may  now  hide  under  but  a  thin  crust  ?  —  or  shall  we 
prosecute  our  ceaseless  controversies  on  the  subject, 
till  that  day  comes  ?  disputing  upon  the  best  possible 
mode  of  doing  a  necessary  thing  —  till  the  hour  of 
doing  that  necessary  thing  is  almost  past !  Alas ! 
there  is  reason  to  fear,  that,  as  armies  have  some- 
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times,  in  the  eagerness  of  battle,  been  deaf  to  the  roar 
of  elemental  strife  around  them,  hardly  the  most 
appalling  public  exigencies  will  induce  us  so  far  to 
abate  our  bitter  hostilities,  as  to  lay  to  heart  the 
grave  perils  of  our  common  country — and  with  it, 
of  that  vital  part  of  our  religion,  which,  amidst  all 
our  controversies,  may  still,  it  is  hoped,  be  described 
as  our  common  Faith. 


THE   END. 
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